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PUBLISHERS'   NOTE 

In  1888,  Mr.  Whittier  supervised  the  preparation  of  a  collective  edition  of  his 
writings  which  was  published  in  seven  volumes,  under  the  title  of  the  Riverside 
Edition,  uniform  in  general  plan  with  the  Riverside  Edition  of  Longfellow's  writ- 
ings. For  this  edition  the  poet  furnished  introductions  and  head-notes,  and  in 
many  cases  revised  the  text.  He  decided  which  of  his  earlier  poems  to  discard 
altogether,  which  to  insert  in  an  appendix,  and  which  to  include  in  the  body  of  his 
poetry.  He  also  determined  on  a  classification  of  his  poems,  and  divided  the  four 
volumes  containing  them  into  definite  subdivisions,  nine  in  all  besides  a  small  group 
of  his  sister's  poems  which  he  wished  preserved  with  his  own.  Thus,  very  near  the 
end  of  his  Ufe,  he  formed  what  was  a  definitive  edition  of  his  writings.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  send  out  poems  occasionally  in  the  remaining  four  years,  and 
these  were  gathered  after  his  death  into  a  small  volume  entitled  ^^  At  Sundown." 
This  little  book  was  indeed  the  extension  of  one  which  he  had  issued  privately  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life. 

The  present  Cambridge  Edition  is  based  upon  the  original  Riverside  Edition. 
It  contains  the  same  text   in  the  same  topical  arrangement,  together  with  '^  At 
Sundown  "  and  a  few  poems  which  were  gleaned  after .  Mr.  Whittier^s  death  and 
included  in  the  authorized  biography.     The  head-notes  and  the  notes  at  the  end  of 
the  volume  are  for  the  most  part  copies  or  abridgments  of  those  used  in  the  River- 
side Edition,  but  a  few  have  been  added  containing  facts  brought  to  light  after  Mr. 
Whittier 's  death.     These  are  distinguished  by  being  inclosed  in  brackets  [  ].     As 
in  the  Cambridge  Edition  of  Longfellow's  Complete  Works,  a  biographical  sketch 
has  been  provided.     The  introduction  which  follows  the  sketch  is  that  prepared  by 
Mr.  Whittier  for  the  Riverside  Edition. 
BosTOK,  4  Pabk  Stbbbt,  September  1,  1894. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

The  house  is  still  standing  in  East  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  where  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  was  bom,  December  17, 1807.  It  was  built  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
eentonr  by  an  ancestor  of  the  poet,  it  sheltered  several  generations  of  Whittiers,  in  it 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier  lived  till  his  thirtieth  year,  and  now  it  is  likely  to  enjoy  a  long 
lease  of  life  in  association  with  his  name,  for  since  his  death  it  has  come  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Whittier  Club  of  Haverhill,  and  its  chief  room  has  been  restored  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  was  when  the  boy  was  living  in  it  the  recollection  of  whose  experience 
inspired  that  idyl  of  New  England  life,  **  Snow-Bound." 

It  is  to  "  Snow-Bound  "  that  one  resorts  for  the  most  natural  and  delightful  narrative  of 
the  associations  amongst  which  Whittier  passed  his  boyhood.  His  nmiily  held  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Friends,  and  the  discipline  of  that  society  in  connection  with  the  somewhat 
rigorous  exactions  of  country  life  in  New  England  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  deter- 
mined the  character  of  the  formal  education  which  he  received.  In  later  life  he  was 
wont  to  refer  to  the  journals  of  Friends  which  he  found  in  the  scanty  library  in  his 
father's  house  as  forming  a  large  part  of  his  reading  in  boyhood.  He  steeped  his  mind 
with  their  thoughts  and  learned  to  love  their  authors  for  their  unconscious  saintliness. 
There  were  not  more  than  thirty  volumes  on  the  shelves,  and,  with  a  passion  for  reading, 
he  read  them  over  and  over.  One  of  these  books,  however,  was  the  Bible,  and  he  possessed 
himself  of  its  contents,  not  only  becoming  familiar  with  the  text,  but  penetrated  by  the 
spirit.  When  he  befipm  to  write,  his  practice  pieces  were  very  largely  paraphrases  of 
icriptiiral  themes,  and  throughout  his  poetry  allusions  to  Biblical  characters  and  passages 
fall  as  naturally  from  his  hps  as  allusions  to  Greek  or  Roman  literature  and  history 
from  the  lips  of  Milton. 

Of  regular  schooling  he  had  what  the  neighborhood  could  give,  a  few  weeks  each  win- 
ter in  the  district  school,  and  when  he  was  nineteen,  a  little  more  than  a  year  in  an 
academy  just  started  in  Haverhill.  In  **  Snow-Bound  "  he  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  one 
of  his  teachers  at  the  district  school,  and  his  poem  "  To  My  Old  Schoolmaster  "  commem- 
orates another,  Joshua  Coffin,  with  whom  he  preserved  a  strong  friendship  in  his 
manhood,  when  they  were  engaged  in  the  same  great  cause  of  the  abolition  of  human 
ilavery.  These  teachers,  who,  according  to  the  old  New  England  custom,  lived  in  turn 
with  the  families  of  their  pupils,  brought  into  the  Whittier  household  other  reading  than 
strictly  religious  books,  and  Coffin  especially  rendered  the  boy  a  great  service  in  intro- 
ducing him  to  a  knowledge  of  Bums,  whose  poems  he  read  aloud  once  as  the  family  sat 
by  the  fireside  in  the  evening.  The  boy  of  fourteen  was  entranced  ;  it  was  the  voice  of 
poetry  speaking  directly  to  the  ear  of  poetry,  and  the  new-comer  recognized  in  an  instant 
the  prophet  whose  mantle  he  was  to  wear.  Coffin  was  struck  with  the  effect  on  his 
listener,  and  left  the  book  with  him.  In  one  of  his  best  known  poems,  written  a  generation 
later,  when  receiving  a  sprig  of  heather  in  bloom,  Whittier  records  his  indebtedness  to 
Bums.  To  use  his  own  .expression,  *'  the  older  poet  woke  the  younger."  He  had  been 
dreaming  of  Indians,  much  as  a  young  Scotsman  might  have  pleasea  his  imagfination  by 
picturing  border  chieftains.  He  said  himself,  looking  back  with  amusement  to  his  poem 
of  **  Mogg  Megone,"  '*  it  suggests  the  idea  of  a  big  Indian  in  his  war  paint  strutting  about 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  plaid.  But  except  for  one  or  two  intentional  imitations.  Bums' 
infiaence  over  Whittier  was  summed  up  in  that  sudden  illumination  which  showed  him, 
not  indeed  the  beauty  of  nature  and  the  worth  of  man,  —  the  knowledge  of  these  was  a 
birthright, —  but  what  poetry  could  do  in  transfiguring  both. 

The  home  life  which  the  boy  led,  aside  from  the  conscious  or  unconscious  schooling 
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which  he  foitiid  in  bookft,  waa  one  of  many  hardships,  but  within  the  sanctuary  of  a 
gracious  and  dignified  home.  The  secluded  valley  in  which  he  lived  was  three  miles  frotu 
the  nearest  village  ;  from  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  homestead  till  now  no  neighbor's 
roof  has  been  in  sight.  The  outdoor  life  was  that  of  a  farmer  with  cattle,  tempered 
indeed  in  the  short  summer  by  the  kindly  gifts  of  nature,  so  happily  shown  in  the  poem  of 
the  *'  Uarefoot  Boy,"  but  for  the  most  part  a  life  of  toil  and  endurance  which  left  its 
marks  indelibly  in  the  shattered  constitution  of  the  poet.  Twice  a  week  the  family  drove 
to  a  Friends'  meeting  at  Amesbury,  eight  miles  distant,  and  in  winter  without  warm 
wraps  or  protecting  rubes.  The  old  bam,  built  before  that  celebrated  in  '*  Snow-Bound," 
had  no  doors,  and  the  winter  snows  drifted  upon  its  floor,  for  neither  beasts  nor  men, 
in  the  custom  of  the  time,  were  expected  to  resist  cold  except  by  their  native  vigor. 
Whittier's  companions  of  his  own  age  were  a  brother  and  two  sisters,  one  of  whom, 
Elisabeth  Whittier,  was  his  nearest  associate  for  the  better  part  of  his  life,  and  the  hous^ 
hold  held  also  that  figure  so  beautiful  and  helpful  in  many  families,  an  Aunt  Mercy,  aa 
also  a  lively,  adventurous  bachelor,  Uncle  Muses.  The  father  of  the  house,  as  we  are 
told,  was  a  man  of  few  words  ;  the  mother,  whose  life  was  spared  till  that  happy  time 
when  muther  and  son  change  places  in  care-taking,  had  a  rarely  refined  nature,  m  which 
the  Quaker  graces  of  calmness  and  order  were  developed  into  a  noble  beauty  of  living. 

The  appendix  to  Wliittier's  Poetical  Works  contains  a  few  out  of  a  large  number  of 
poems  written  by  him  when  he  was  a  schoulboy.  They  display,  as  indeed  did  most  of 
nis  writing  for  a  few  years  to  come,  little  more  than  a  versifying  facility  and  a  certain 
sense  of  correct  form  as  copied  from  correct,  but  rather  lifeless  models.  They  were,  for 
all  that,  witnesses  to  the  intellectual  activity  of  a  rudelv  trained  boy,  and  showed  that 
his  mind  was  int4>nt  on  high,  oftentimes  poetic  themes.  His  mother  and  his  sister  Mary 
encouraged  him,  but  his  father,  a  lianl-headed,  hard-working  fanner,  of  sound  judgment 
and  independent  habits  of  thinking,  was  too  severely  aware  of  the  straitened  condition  of 
the  family  to  think  of  anything  else  fur  his  son  tlian  a  life  uf  toil  like  his  own.  Mary 
Whittier,  with  a  sister's  pride,  sent  one  of  her  brother's  poems,  unknown  to  the  author, 
to  the  '*  Free  Press  **  of  Nowburyport,  a  new  pa|>er  lately  started  which  commended  itself 
by  its  tone  to  the  Quaker  Whittier,  so  that  he  had  tiubscribed  to  it.  The  poem  was 
printed,  and  the  first  that  the  poi*t  knew  of  it  was  when  he  caught  the  paper  from  the 
postman  riding  by  the  field  where  he  and  his  father  were  working.  It  was  such  a  mo- 
ment as  comes  to  a  young  poet,  believing  in  hiiiis4*1f  an<l  having  tliat  aspiration  for 
recognition  which  is  one  of  the  holiest  as  it  is  one  of  the  subtlest  elements  in  the  poetie 
constitution.  The  poem  was  followe<l  bv  another,  which  the  author  himself  sent.  Its 
acceptance  was  followed  by  an  unheralded  visit  by  the  e<litor,  who  had  learned  that  the 
writer  was  scarct*ly  more  tJian  a  boy,  and  whose  own  taste  in  |Kietry  led  him  to  set  a  high 
value  on  this  versification  of  scripture,  for  the  poem  was  that  preser%'ed  under  the  title 
«  The  I>eity." 

Whittier  was  at  work  in  the  fields  when  the  editor,  himself  a  young  man,  called.  He 
held  back,  but  was  induct^l  by  his  sister  to  make  himself  presentable  and  come  in  to  see 
the  visitor.  It  was  one  of  those  first  encounters  which  in  the  history  of  notable  men  aie 
charged  with  most  intt* resting  potentialities,  (farrison,  for  he  was  the  editor,  had  not  yet 
done  more  than  take  the  first  step  on  his  thorny  path  to  greatness,  and  Whittier  was  ^ill 
working  in  the  flt^Kls,  though  harboring  poetic  visitants,  (ffarrison  was  but  a  few  years 
older,  and  in  later  life  those  few  yean  counted  nothing,  but  now  they  were  enough  to 
lead  him  to  take  the  t«>ne  of  an  a<lvisrr.  and  both  toCvreenleaf  ami  his  father,  who  entered 
the  room,  he  s|M>ke  4>f  the  pnunist*  of  the  youth  and  the  iui|Mirtance  of  his  acquiring  ma 
academic  e<Iucation. 

It  was  agaiuKt  the  more  rigonms  interpretation  of  the  Friends*  doctrine  that  literary 
eulture  nhoiild  be  made  an  eiul,  and  the  notion  that  the  boy  should  l>e  M*iit  to  an  academy 
was  not  enroiimged ;  but  a  few  months  later,  (varrison  having  left  Newburyport  for  Bos* 
ton,  and  Whittierin.ikinganewconn<K*titm  with  the  Haverhill  'Miazette,*' the  editor  of  that 
paper,  Mr.  A.  W.  TliayiT,  gave  the  mum*  Mlvi«<e  and  pn'HM*d  the  i'<iu!iifierati<>n  that  a  new 
academy  was  shortly  to  be  opened  in  UaverhiU.     He  offered  the  boy  a  home  in  his  own 
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baaSljj  and  the  Either  now  consented,  moved  also  by  the  doubt  if  his  son  could  stand  the 
phyiical  strain  of  farm  work.  He  had  no  money,  however,  to  spai*e,  and  the  student 
most  earn  his  own  living.  This  he  did  by  making  a  cheap  Idnd  of  slipper,  and  devoted 
himself  so  faithfully  to  the  industry  in  the  few  months  intervening  between  the  decision 
and  the  opening  of  the  academy  in  May,  1827,  that  he  earned  enough  to  pay  his  expenses 
there  for  a  term  of  six  months.  **  He  calculated  so  closely  every  item  of  expense,  says 
htt  biographer,  ''that  he  knew  before  the  beginning  of  the  term  that  he  would  have 
twenty-five  eents  to  spare  at  its  close,  and  he  actually  had  this  sum  of  money  in  his  pocket 
when  his  half  year  of  study  was  over.  It  was  the  rule  of  his  whole  life  never  to  buy 
anything  until  he  had  the  money  in  hand  to  pay  for  it,  and  although  his  income  was  small 
and  oneeitain  until  past  middle  life,  he  was  never  in  debt." 

By  teaching  a  dbtrict  school  a  few  weeks  and  aiding  a  merchant  with  bookkeeping,  he 
was  enabled  to  make  out  a  full  year  of  study,  and  meantime  continued  to  write  both  verse 
and  prose  for  the  newspapers.  By  this  means  he  paved  the  way  for  an  invitation  when 
he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  enter  the  printing  ofQce  in  Boston  of  the  Colliers, 
father  and  son,  who  published  two  weekly  papers  and  a  magazine.  One  of  the  weeklies 
was  a  political  journal,  *'The  Manufacturer,*'  the  other  a  paper  of  reform  and  humani- 
tarianism  called  *'  The  Philanthropist."  Whittier  had  editorial  charge  of  the  former,  and 
oeeapied  himself  with  writing  papers  on  temperance  and  the  tariff  of  which  he  was  an 
ardent  advocate,  and  with  verses  and  tales.  It  was  not  altogether  a  congenial  relation  in 
which  he  found  himself,  though  the  occupation  was  one  to  which  he  was  to  turn  naturally 
for  some  time  to  come  for  self-support ;  he  remained  with  the  Colliers  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  then  returned  to  his  father's  farm,  with  between  four  and  five  hundred  dollars, 
the  sayings  of  half  his  salary.  This  he  devoted  to  freeing  the  farm  from  the  incumbrance 
of  a  mortgage,  and  himself  took  charge  of  the  farm,  for  his  father  was  rapidly  failing  in 
health. 

The  death  of  his  father  in  June,  1830,  while  it  set  him  free  from  his  father's  oocupa- 

tioo,  made  it  still  more  imperative  for  him  to  earn  his  living,  since  the  care  of  the  family 

fell  apon  him.     He  had  been  using  his  pen  and  studying  meanwhile,  and  his  verses  were 

bringmg  him  acquaintances  and  mends.     Through  one  of  these,  the  brilliant  George  D. 

fteotiee,  he  was  mduced  to  take  up  editorial  wotk  again  in  Hartford;  but  after  a  detex^ 

■iaed  effort  it  became  clear  that  his  health  was  too  fragile  to  permit  him  to  devote 

Vimself  to  the  exactin|^  work  of  editing  a  journal,  and  in  January,  1832,  he  returned  to 

Ui  home.    Just  at  this  time  he  published  nis  first  book,  a  mere  pamphlet  of  twenty-eight 

•ekavo  pages  containing  a  poem  of  New  England  legendary  life,  entitled  **  Moll  Pitcher." 

He  had  contributed  besides,  more  than  a  hundred  poems  in  the  three  years  since  leaving 

the  academy,  and  had  written  many  more.     But  though  thus  active  with  his  pen,  his 

rtroosest  ambition,  it  may  be  said,  was  at  this  time  in  the  direction  of  politics.     For  the 

next  four  years  he  remained  on  the  farm  at  Haverhill,  and  when  in  April,  1836,  the  farm 

visiold,  he  removed  with  his  mother  and  sbter  to  the  village  of  Amcsbury,  chiefly  that  they 

night  be  nearer  the  Friends'  meeting,  but  also  that  Whittier  might  be  more  in  the  centre 

of  things.     In  his  seclusion  at  Fast  Haverhill  he  had  eagerly  watched  the  course  of  public 

tfOitB.    He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  and  a  determined  opponent  of  Jackson. 

With  his  engax^ing  character,  his  intellectual  readiness,  and  that  political  instinct  which 

■ever  deserted  him,  he  was  rapidly  coining  into  public  notice  in  his  district,  and  his  own 

imn  for  serving  in  office  drew  him  on.     To  be  a  member  of  Congpress  he  must  be  twenty- 

ftfe  years  old,  and  at  the  election  which  was  to  occur  just  before  his  birthday  there  were 

■aav  indications  that  he  would  be  the  nominee  of  his  party.    This  was  at  the  end  of  1832, 

^  before  the  next  election  occurred  there  was  a  g^ve  obstacle  created  by  Whittier 

kiinielf,  and  thenceforward  through  the  years  when  he  would  naturally  engage  in  public 

Hfe  he  was  practically  disbarred. 

It  was  not  the  precariousness  of  his  health  which  kept  Whittier  out  of  active  politics, 
thoa^  this  was  a  strong  reason  for  avoiding  the  stress  and  strain  of  a  public  life,  but  the 
Maon  which  led  him  to  enlist  in  an  unpopular  cause.  In  November,  1831,  he  had 
pibliihed  his  poem  **  To  William  Lloyd  Garrison,"  which  introduces  the  section  Anti-Slavery 
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Poems  in  thin  collection.  It  intimates  a  penoual  influence  under  which,  with  a  moral 
nature  fortified  by  great  political  insight,  he  began  to  consider  seriously  the  movement  for 
the  abolition  of  slaver}'  which  was  making  itself  evident  here  and  there.  As  a  specille 
result  of  this  study  he  wrote  in  the  spring  of  18,33  the  pamphlet  *'  Justice  and  Expediency,** 
and  published  it  at  his  own  expense.     It  was  a  piece  of  writing  compact  with  cai^fnUy 

fithered  facts  and  logical  deduction,  and  earnest  with  the  rhetoric  of  |>ersonal  convictigB. 
very  sentience  was  an  arniigiiment  of  slavery  and  a  blow  at  his  own  cluinces  of  politicml 
office.  'l*he  performance  whs  in  answer  to  the  appeal  of  his  own  truthful  nature,  and  it 
was  a  deliberate  act  of  renunciation. 

Now  also  began,  at  fir^t  with  n^mote  suggestions  as  in  *'Toussaint  L*Ouverture,**  than 
nearer  and  nearer  as  he  sings  his  tribute  to  the  men  of  his  day,  known  ur  uukuown,  who 
had  been  champions  of  friH^dom,  Storrs,  Shipley,  Torrey,  those  burstN  of  passionate  jenm 
which  were  the  veut  of  his  soul  overburdene<l  with  a  sense  of  the  d<H*p  wrong  committed 
against  (yihI  and  man  by  the  )M*rsistency  of  Afrieim  slavery  in  the  United  StHt«>s.  In  tb« 
years  immediately  f«>llowing  his  decision  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  small  l»and  of  despised 
anti-slaver}'  agitators  almost  all  of  the  |>oems  which  lie  wrote  wen*  of  two  sorts,  either 
breathings  of  a  spirit  craving  close  communion  with  (icnI  as  in  his  hymns,  his  lines  oB 
**  The  Call  of  the  Christian,'*  "  The  Female  Martyr,**  and  other  {mm'uis,  or  fier>',  scarce-con- 
trolled outbursts  of  feeling  upon  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  vials  of  wrath  pimred  out  OD 
those  who  ai<led  and  alK'ttfd  the  monstrous  wrong.  Such  poems  as  **The  Slave  Ships,** 
**  Tlie  Hunters  of  Men,**  *'  Stanzas  for  the  Times,*'  **  Cleriral  ()ppn»ss<irs,*'  •*  Massachusetts,** 
*<The  Pastoral  Ix*tt(*r,**  derive  their  {Mtwer  not  from  their  {MM'tie  spirit  and  form  so  much 
as  from  the  righteous  indignation,  the  pity,  the  overcharged  feeling  which  cr«>wd  them. 
And  if,  in  the  years  U.*for«*,  Whittiers  verses  with  their  conventional  smoothness  had 
drawn  notice  by  the  gentle  spirit  which  suflfuMMl  them,  now  his  l«>ud  cry,  violent  and 
tempestuous,  broke  upon  the  ear  with  a  harshness  and  yet  an  insisti-nt  fervor  which  com* 
pelled  men  to  listen.  It  is  indeeil  a  striking  phenomenon  in  p<ietie  growth  which  one 
perceives  who  is  familiar  with  Whittier*s  eoiii|M)sitions  and  casts  hi;*  eye  down  a  chronolo^ 
ical  list  of  his  |M>i*ins.  I'pto  the  date  of  his  enlistment  in  the  ranks  of  the  anti-slaveiy 
army  his  ambition  had  l>een  <livided  between  liteniture  and  iM)1itics,  with  a  taste  in  verte 
which  was  harmonious  and  un  execution  which  was  not  wsnting  in  meltNly  yet  had  no 
remarkable  note.  After  he  stepp4'd  into  the  ranks  a  gr«*at  change  vnuw  over  his  spirit. 
He  rush«Hl  into  verst*  in  a  tunniltuous  fasliitni,  can-leNs  of  the  form.  eugi*r  only  to  utter 
the  messagt*  whieh  half  choked  him  with  its  violence.  Tliert*  was  a  tierce  mvte  to  his 
poetry,  r«>iigh,  but  tremendously  earnest.  This  was  the  first  effect,  such  a  troubling  of 
the  waters  as  pive  a  s<iniewhat  turbid  asi)ect  to  the  stream,  and  for  a  while  his  verse  wma 
very  larg«'ly  ileclanuitorv,  rhymed  |H»lcniics. 
But  such  |M>euis  as  **  Kx|KMtulatioii,**  beginning 

"  (hir  fflhiw-oountrymen  in  rhains !  ** 

were  to  iH-<»p1e  then  living  M?arc«>ly  so  much  piems  as  they  wen'  sounds  of  a  great  trumpet 
which  wen-  heani,  not  for  their  musical  sonam*e,  but  for  their  |Miwer  to  htir  the  blood,  and 
AVhittier,  though  living  almost  in  seclusion.  U'came  a  name  of  mitc  to  many  who  wonld 
s<*an*ely  hav«'  known  of  him  hail  he  l»een  a  men?  legislator  or  sm(N>th-singing  vene  maker. 
He  utiis  n*c«)giiized  by  the  anti-slavenK  lea«lers  as  tme  of  theniJM'lves,  and  this  not  only 
lieeause  of  his  ]Miwerful  «|MN*eh  in  song,  but  U'cause  on  cloM^r  acquaintance  he  proved  to 
In*  a  intiitt  sagiicious  anil  wise  n*ader  of  men  and  affairs.  His  own  neighUirt  quickly 
learned  this  quality  in  him.  He  was  s^Mit  to  the  legist  at  un*  in  1K.V>  and  reelected  in 
tHHli,  but  his  fmil  health  made  it  i in |m »*»!«! ble  for  him  to  continue  in  this  s<*rviee.  Never* 
tlu'less,  he  wielded  (xilitical  )>ower  with  gn*at  skill  a.side  fn>m  itolitical  office.  He  wai 
indefatig]ible  in  acconipli'«hing  ixtlitical  «*nfls  thnnigh  {Militical  men.  No  important 
noininntions  wen*  ina«le  in  his  district  without  a  pn'Iimiiiary  conference  with  hmi,  and 
more  than  «mee  he  comitelled  unwilling  n*pn'«M*iitative<i  to  work  for  the  gn*at  ends  he  hnd 
in  view.  It  may  U*  Naid  hen*  that  tliough  a  ^teailLiht  leiuler  in  the  nnti*sla%*ery  cause  be 
diffen'il  fnmi  Mime  of  his  associates,  both  now  and  thnMighout  his  life,  in  setting  a  higk 
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Tilae  npon  existing  political  organizations.  **  From  first  to  last,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  he  refused  to  come  out  from  his  party  until  he  had  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  induce 
it  to  assist  in  the  work  of  reform,  and  Whittier  himself,  in  an  article  written  about  this 
time,  exclaims,  '*  What  an  absurdity  is  moral  fMstion  apart  from  political  I  "  meaning  of 
eaane  when  dealing  with  those  subjects  which  demand  political  action.  Once  more,  in  a 
letter  written  to  the  anti-Texas  convention  of  1845,  he  said  that  though  as  an  abolitionist 
he  WBS  no  blind  worshiper  of  the  Union,  he  saw  nothing  to  be  gained  by  an  effort,  neces- 
mxHj  limited  and  futile,  to  dissolve  it.  The  moral  and  political  power  requisite  for 
dissuTing  the  Union  could  far  more  easily  abolish  every  vestige  of  slavery. 

We  have  anticipated  a  little  in  these  comments  the  strict  order  of  Whittier's  life.  In 
1896  was  published  the  first  bound  volume  of  his  verse.  It  was  confined  to  his  poem 
**  Mofg  Megone,"  which  he  had  before  printed  in  the  '*  New  England  Magazine."  It  may 
be  ti£en  as  the  last  expression  of  Whittier's  poetic  mind  before  the  great  change  came 
ofcr  it  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  he  was  himself  later  so  aware  of  its  lack  of  genuine 
life  thai  in  collecting  finally  his  writings  he  buried  this  so  far  as  he  could  in  the  fine  type 
of  an  appendix ;  but  at  the  end  of  1837  Isaac  Knapp,  publisher  of  the  **  Liberator," 
Garrison^  paper,  to  which  Whittier  had  been  contributing  his  stirring  verses,  without 
eonsolting  the  poet,  issued  a  volume  of  over  a  hundred  pages,  entitled  *'  Poems  written 
daring  the  Progress  of  the  Abolition  Question  in  the  United  States,  between  the  Years 
1830  and  1838.  By  John  G.  Whittier."  This  was  the  first  collection  of  his  miscellaneous 
poems,  and  a  year  later  another  volume  was  issued  by  Joseph  Healy,  the  financial  agent 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Meanwhile  Whittier  had  been  staying 
awhUe  in  Philadelphia,  engaged  in  editing  the  **  Pennsylvania  Freeman."  It  was  during 
tUi  time  that  Pennsylvania  Elall  was  burnt  by  a  mob  enraged  at  the  gathering  there  of  an 
mti-slavery  convention.  Besides  his  work  on  the  paper,  which  was  frequently  interrupted 
hj  ill  health,  he  devoted  himself  in  other  ways  to  the  promotion  of  the  cause  in  which  he 
vas  so  ardently  involved,  but  early  in  1840  he  found  it  imperative  to  give  up  all  this  work 
lad  retire  to  his  home  in  Amesbury. 

From  this  time  forward  he  made  no  attempt  to  engage  in  any  occupation  which  did  not 

3rt  with  a  quiet  life  in  his  own  home,  except  that  for  a  few  months  in  1844  he 
1  in  Lowell,  editing  the  ''  Middlesex  Standard."  He  wrote  much  for  the  papers, 
and  the  poetic  stream  abo  flowed  with  greater  freedom  and  it  may  be  said  clearness. 
He  eootributed  a  number  of  poems  to  the  '*  Democratic  Review  "  and  other  periodicals, 
and  in  1843  the  firm  of  W.  D.  Ticknor  published  **  Lays  of  my  Home,  and  Other  Poems," 
the  first  book  from  which  Whittier  received  any  remuneration.  The  struggle  for  main- 
teoaoee  through  these  years  was  somewhat  severe,  but  in  January,  1847,  ha  formed  a 
eoonection  which  was  not  only  to  afford  him  a  more  liberal  support,  but  was  to  give  him  a 
most  favorable  outlet  for  his  vrritings,  both  prose  and  verse. 

It  had  been  decided  by  the  American  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  to  establish  a 
weekly  paper  in  Washington,  and  the  editorial  charge  was  committed  to  Dr.  Gamaliel 
BaiW,  an  intrepid  and  able  man  of  experience.  The  paper  was  named  **  The  National 
Eia,^  and  Whittier  was  invited  to  become  a  regular  contributor,  editorial  and  otherwise, 
hi  not  required  to  do  his  work  away  from  home.  The  paper,  as  is  well  known,  was  the 
nediDm  for  the  publication  of  *'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  and  its  circulation  was  so  consider^ 
lUe  M  to  make  it  a  source  of  profit  to  its  conductors  as  early  as  by  the 'end  of  the  first 
Tctr.  From  1847  till  1860  Whittier  made  this  paper  the  chief  vehicle  of  his  writings, 
Motribating  not  only  poems,  but  reviews  of  contemporary  literature,  editorial  articles, 
ktten,  sketches,  and  the  serial  which  was  published  afterward  in  a  book,  *'  Leaves  from 
Uaigiret  Smith's  Journal." 

la  1849  B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co.  of  Boston  brought  out  a  comprehensive  collection  of 
Whtttier's  Poems  in  a  dignified  octavo  volume  illustrated  witn  designs  by  Hammatt 
BiOiiiffs.  It  was  a  venture  made  quite  as  much  on  friendly  as  on  commercial  grounds. 
Kr.  Hossey  was  a  cordial  supporter  of  the  anti-slavery  cause  and  had  a  great  admiration 
ior  Whittier's  genins.  He  was  determined  to  publish  the  poems  in  a  worthy  form,  and 
Ui  generons  act  met  with  an  agreeable  reward.    Its  suooess  was  a  testimony  to  the 
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repute  iu  which  Whittier  was  now  hehl.  At  the  Aamo  time  his  piiblishen,  Messrs.  Ticknor 
&  ric^lds,  wi>rc  in  negotiation  with  him  for  anew  volume,  and  in  18uO  appeared  "Sougsof 
fjabor,  and  Other  Puems.'* 

These  two  vohimes  which  gathered  the  fruit  of  twenty  years  show  nnmistakaUIy  the 
further  growth  of  Whit  tier's  pd^tic  power.  With  the  establishment  of  his  anti-slavcrj 
convictions  into  firm  w(»rking  principles,  the  maturing  of  his  ex|)erience,  the  enlargfw 
meut  of  his  |>olitical  visiim,  and  the  increase  in  his  friendship,  there  luul  come  also  a 
atrengtheniuij;  of  his  hand  in  the  use  of  his  pen,  and  a  fini*r  use,  because  more  clear  and 
restrained,  of  his  |>oetic  voice.  Moreover,  the  religious  feeling  which  was  seen  in  his 
earlier  life,  and  put  to  the  test  by  closer  association  with  men,  had  dee|>encKl  into  a 
serene  confidence  in  (lod  which  pervaded  his  life  and  sustained  him  against  all  the  shock 
of  a  disappointing  age.  Moreover,  his  eye  and  ear  were  in  harmony  with  nature,  and 
more  and  more  he  tuund  not  only  an  escap<*  to  nature  as  a  relief  from  the  world  but  a 
positive  enjoyment  iu  the  field  of  lieuuty.  Poetry,  once  a  literary  exercise,  then  a  chan- 
nel for  the  relief  of  a  mind  overburdened  with  its  sense  of  an  unconquered  evil,  was  now 
become  the  full,  free  expression  of  a  imture  broiidening  under  the  thought  of  Gctd, 
delighting  in  rt*spon.*(i*  to  the  world  of  lK*uuty,  strong  and  secure  in  a  great  purpose  of 
humanity.  It  was  his  natural  voice,  which  formerly  broke  under  the  strain  of  a  chang- 
ing constitution,  but  now  was  pure,  sweet  and  far-carrying,  obeying  a  trained  impulse  and 
resonant  with  a  full  force. 

The  establishni«-nt  of  **  The  Atlantic  Monthly  "  in  1857  gave  another  impetus  to  Whit^ 
tier's  poetic  productiveness.  Here  wim  a  hingular  illustration  of  the  growth  in  the  commun- 
ity about  him  of  a  spirit  quite  in  agn*ement  with  his  own  pt^rsoiiality.  ()p]Mwitiou  to  sla- 
very lay  at  the  Ikisc  of  the  origin  of  the  magazine,  an<l  yet  in  the  niimls  of  its  projeotort, 
thb  political  l)ond  was  to  unite  men  of  letters  imd  not  simply  antagonists  of  slavery.  The 
**  Atlantic  "  was  to  lie  the  organ  of  the  literary  class,  but  it  was  to  \ie  by  no  means  exclu- 
sively devoteil  to  an  anti-slavery  crusade.  Indee<l  it  would  aluuist  seem  as  if  this  specific 
purpos4»  of  the  nia;;azine  was  almcwt  lost  sight  of  at  first  iu  the  richness  and  abumlance 
of  general  literature  which  it  immediatelv  stimuLited.  It  is  easy  now  to  see  how  natural 
ami  congenial  a  medium  this  was  f(»r  W  hittier*s  verse.  In  subjecting  his  |K>litical  and 
literary  ambition  to  a  great  moral  purpose,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  hope  for  political 
oflioial  power,  and,  in  his  own  wonls 

**  Had  left  tho  Muses*  hnunts  to  turn 
TliH  crank  of  an  opinion  mill, 
Makinf?  hit  rustic  rHtni  of  mtns: 
A  WHHpon  in  th**  war  with  wrtmfr. 
Yokinir  his  fum*y  to  the  brvakinir-pKuifrh 
That  bi*ani-defp  turned  the  iMiil  for  truth  to  spring  and  irmw/*  ~ 

in  doing  this,  thtuigh  it  cost  him  a  struggle,  he  had  fulfilled  the  true  taying  that  to  anv* 
one's  life  one  mu^t  lost*  it.  He  had  given  up  the  name  and  place  of  a  )M>liticul  iiuignata« 
but  he  hud  s«*cured  the  more  iuipregiwble  piMition  of  the  |M»wer  U'hind  the  thn»ne  in  poli- 
tics, and  in  place  of  a  smiN>th  versifier,  hohling  the  attenti«>n  of  thi>se  with  whom  poetry 
was  a  plaything,  he  had  U'come  one  of  the  few  impenitive  vuif«fs  of  song,  and  had  taken 
his  place  as  one  of  the  nfcessarv  men  in  the  group  of  men  of  letters  who  now  i*ame  to* 
gether  t(»  represent  the  highest  fon'e  in  American  literntun*. 

For  it  is  to  1h»  olMUTved  that  Whittier  was  now  no  ltuigf>r  n'garded  as  only  the  singer 
of  spiritcnl  Mings  Hying  with  all  their  wingi*d  power  straight  at  the  enemy  as  they  sped 
from  a  Iniw  h<*l«l  by  an  A]mi11o.  Tlie  pission  which  he  bail  shown  in  his  polemic  Tvrae 
ha4l  awakened  his  wh«>le  natun'.  aii<l  his  poems  on  whatever  theme  came  fnuu  a  nature 
which  hud  lN*4*n  dcvi*lo|M*d  iu  all  its  |Miwers  by  this  coininainling  pnrp4»!k*.  NfvertheleM« 
it  is  notic«'uble  how  the  new  op)*ort unity  affonled  by  the  **  .Vtlantic/'  aii«l  the  increased 
association  with  the  other  great  writers  of  the  «lay,  \ias  consonant  with  if  not  the  cause  of 
a  broiwlening  of  Whittier*?!  mind,  a  sunny  burst  of  full  life,  tiiidiiig  expression  in  such 
poems  as  **bkip|H'r  Irvson's  Kide,"  *'The  Sycamores,"  "The  i*i|K'<«  at  Liu>knoW|**  ** Mabel 
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Slartin,'*  <«  The  Garrison  of  Cape  Ann,''  <<The  Swan  Song  of  Parson  Aveiy,"  « Telling 
die  Beee,**  ^  The  Last  Walk  in  Antnmn,"  as  well  as ''  The  £ve  of  Election  "  and  "  Moloch 
n  State  Street" 

"Die  war  for  the  Union  natorally  found  Whittier  stronely  stirred,  and  more  than  ever 
vatchfiil  of  the  great  issue  which  throughout  his  manhood  has  been  constantly  before  his 
msy  and  his  triumphant  *'  Laus  Deo  "  is  as  it  were  the  Nunc  Dimittis  of  this  modem  pro- 
f«et  and  serrant  of  the  Lord.  But  Whittier  was  a  Quaker  not  in  any  conventional 
Mme,  bat  by  birthright^  conyiction,  and  erowing  consciousness  of  communion  with  God. 
Tbongli  he  wrote  such  a  stirring  ballad,  tiieref  ore,  as  **  Barbara  Frietchie,"  he  wrote  also 
tbe  lines  addressed  to  his  fellow-belicTers  :  — 

'*  The  leyelled  gon^  the  battle  brand 

We  may  not  take : 
But,  calmly  loyal,  we  can  stand 
And  suffer  with  our  suffering  land 

For  oouBoienoe'  sake.'* 

It  is  interesting  also  to  observe  how  in  this  time  of  stress  and  pain,  he  escaped  to  the 
«abB  solace  of  nature.  His  poem  **  The  Battle  Autumn  of  1862,"  records  this  emotion 
ipeeifleally»  but  more  than  one  poem  in  the  group  '*  In  War  Time  "  bears  testimony  to  this 
■*«^T»wit.  Meanwhile  other  poems  written  during  the  years  1861-1866  illustrate  the 
longing  of  Whittier's  nature  for  relief  from  the  terrible  knowledge  of  human  strife,  a 
loigiBg  definitely  expressed  by  him  in  the  prelusive  address  to  William  Bradford,  the 
(^nlker  painter,  prefacing  "  Amy  Wentworth,"  in  which  he  says  :  — 

**  We,  doomed  to  watch  a  strife  we  may  not  share 
With  other  weapons  than  the  patriot  s  praver, 
Yet  owning  with  full  hearts  and  moiitenea  eyes 
The  awful  Deauty  of  self-sacrifice, 
And  wrung  by  keenest  Bsrmjpathy  for  all 
Who  give  their  loved  ones  tor  the  livine  wall 
'Twixt  law  and  treason.  —  in  this  evil  day 
May  hi^y  find,  througn  automatic  play 
Of  pen  and  pencU,  solMse  to  our  pain. 
And  hearten  others  with  the  strengtn  we  gain." 

Something  of  the  same  note  is  struck  in  the  introduction  to  **  The  Countess."  But  be- 
kn  the  war  closed,  Whittier  met  with  a  personal  loss  which  meant  much  to  him  every 
vij.  His  sister  Elizabeth,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  his  closest  companion,  his  most  in- 
tinte  acquaintance.  He  had  shared  his  life  with  her  in  no  light  sense,  and  now  he  was 
to  ne  the  flame  of  that  life  flicker  and  at  last  expire  in  the  early  fall  of  1864.  The 
int  poem  after  her  death,  "  The  Yanishers,"  in  its  theme,  its  faint  note  as  of  a  bird 
idfing  from  the  wood,  is  singularly  sweet  both  as  a  sign  of  the  return  of  the  poet  to 
tht  woM  after  his  flight  from  it  in  sympathy  and  imagmation  with  the  retreating  spirit 
<f  Us  nster,  and  as  a  prophecy  of  the  character  of  so  large  a  part  of  Whittier's  poetry 
hem  this  time  forwara.  *'  The  Eternal  Goodness,"  written  a  twelvemonth  later,  may 
Wiud  more  positively  than  anv  other  poem  to  contain  Whittier's  creed,  and  the  fullness 
<f  fBth  whieh  eharaeterizes  it  round  free  and  cheerful  expression  again  and  again. 


itiwtiop  of  a  mind  equaUy  at  home  in  spiritual  realities.  It  may  fairly  be  said  to  sum 
9  Whittier's  personal  experience  and  faith,  and  yet  so  absolutely  free  is  it  from  egotism 
ttit  it  has  taken  its  place  as  the  representative  poem  of  New  England  country  life,  quite 
•I  mely  as  Bums'  **  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night "  expresses  one  large  phase  of  Scot- 
•mb  lue* 

tWrneoew  which  attended  **  Snow-Bound  "  was  immediate,  and  the  result  was  such  as 
to  pat  Whittier  at  onoe  beyond  the  caprices  of  fortune,  and  to  give  him  so  firm  a  place  in 
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the  affections  of  hit  oooDtermen  m  to  complete  m  it  were  the  ^ean  of  hit  struggle 
his  petient  eudiumnce.  There  is  something  almost  dramatic  m  the  appeanuice  of 
poem.  The  war  was  over  :  the  end  of  that  long  contest  in  which  AVnittier,  phyiii 
weak  hut  spiritually  strong,  had  been  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fir 
m^^t  What  was  tne  force  which  had  been  too  miehty  for  a  great  entrenched  wrc 
With  no  conscious  purpose,  but  in  the  simple  delight  of  poetrpr,  Whittier  sang 
winter  idyl  of  the  ^ortb,  and  one  now  sees  bow  it  imprisons  the  light  which  shatter 
evil,  for  it  is  an  epitome  of  homely  work  and  a  family  life  liv^  in  the  eye  of 
**  duty  keeping  pace  with  all,"  and  the  whole  issuing  in  that  large  hope. 
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life  freatens  in  these  later  yean. 
The  oentuiy^s  aloe  flowen  to-daj." 


The  history  of  Whittier*s  life  after  this  date  is  written  in  his  poems.  The  out' 
adventure  was  slight  enough.  He  divided  his  year  between  the  Aroesbury  home 
that  which  he  established  vrith  other  kinsfolk  at  Oak  Knoll  in  Dan  vers.  In  the  sun 
time  he  was  wont  to  seek  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire  or  the  nearer  beaches 
stretch  from  Newburyport  to  Portsmouth.  The  scenes  thus  familiar  to  him  were  t; 
lated  by  him  into  song.  Human  life  blended  with  the  forms  of  nature,  and  he  made 
whole  region  as  distinctively  his  poetic  field  as  Wordsworth  maoe  the  L<ake  distri( 
Cumberland,  or  as  Irving  made  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  In  such  a  group  as  ^ 
Tent  on  the  Beach,"  in  **  Among  the  Hills,"  «« The  Witch  of  Wenham,"  **  Sunset  oi 
Bearcamp,"  **  The  Seeking  of  the  Waterfall,"  **  How  the  Women  went  from  Do* 
"  The  Homestead,"  and  many  others  he  records  the  delight  which  he  took  in  nature 
especially  in  the  human  associations  with  nature. 

**  The  Tent  on  the  Beach  "  again  illustrates  the  personal  attachments  which  he  foi 
and  which  constituted  so  larse  an  element  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  In  a 
contact  and  in  the  friendships  formed  through  books,  one  may  read  the  largene 
Whittier's  sympathy  with  his  fellows,  and  the  warmth  of  his  generous  nature, 
poems  as  the  frequent  ones  commemorating  Garrison,  Sumner,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Ho] 
the  Fields's,  Mrs.  Child,  the  Spoffords,  Stedman,  Barnard,  Bayard  Taylor,  Weld 
others  illustrates  the  range  of  his  friendship  ;  but  the  poems  also  which  bear  the  nam 
Tilden,  Mulford,  Thiers,  Halleck,  Agassiz,  Garibaldi  illustrate  likewise  a  strong  sen 
the  lives  of  men  who,  perhaps,  never  caine  within  the  scope  of  personal  acquaintance 

Nor  was  it  only  through  numan  lives  that  be  toochcil  the  world  about  him.  His 
grapher  bears  witness  to  the  assiduity  with  which  he  compensated  in  later  years  fui 
restrictions  imposed  by  necessity  on  his  education  in  earlier  years.  He  became  a  j 
and  discursive  reader,  and  his  poems,  especially  after  '*  Suow-Bound,"  contain  i 
proofs  of  this  both  in  the  suggestions  which  gave  rise  to  them  and  in  the  allusions  v 
they  conUin.  Northern  literature  is  reflected  in  **  The  Dole  of  Jarl  Thorkell,"  *•  i 
Volmer  and  Elsie,"  "The  Brown  Dwarf  of  Rttgen,"  and  others;  Eastern  life 
religion  reappear  in  "  Oriental  Maxims,"  **  Hymns  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,"  **  The  B 
inff  of  Soma,"  **  Giving  and  Taking,"  and  many  more,  and  historv,  especially  tha 
TMved  with  his  own  religious  faith,  gave  opportunity  for  "The  King**  Missive," 
Givgory's  (iuest."  "Banished  from  Massachusetts,"  "The  Two  Elizabeths,"  "The  I 
•ylvania  Pilgrim." 

Yet,  as  we  suggested  above,  the  most  constant  strain,  after  all,  was  that  which  f 
to  full  expression  in  "  The  Eternal  Goodness."  So  pervasive  in  Whtttier*s  mind  was 
thought  of  God  that  it  did  not  so  much  seek  occasion  for  formal  utterance,  as  it  used 
the  naturalness  of  breathing  such  opportunities  as  arose,  touching  with  light  one  tl 
after  another,  and  forming,  indeed,  tne  last  whispered  voice  heara  from  his  lips,  "  ! 
to  all  the  world." 

It  was  a  serene  life  of  the  spirit  which  Whittier  led  in  the  closing  years  of  his 
and  he  wa^  wrure  in  friendship  and  the  shelter  nf  home.  He  read,  he  saw  his  neidt 
and  friends,  he  wrote  letters,  he  took  the  liveliest  interest  m  current  affairs,  and 
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indeed,  an  elector  on  the  Repnblican  side  in  the  great  Presidential  canvass  which  re- 
■lUad  in  the  first  election  of  ClcTeland.  He  was  much  sought  for  occasional  poems,  and 
he  eomplied  with  these  requests  from  time  to  time,  as  in  his  *<  Centennial  Hymn,"  "  In 
tbe  Old  Sooth,"  **  The  Bartholdi  Statue,"  **  One  of  the  Signers,"  and  **  Haverhill ; "  but 
he  was  qoite  as  likely  to  take  hint  from  an  occasion  without  the  asking.  Yet  all  this 
time  he  was  assailed  by  infirmities  which  would  have  shaken  the  serenity  of  most.  He 
mffered  intensely  from  neuralgic  disorders,  and  was  sadly  broken  in  the  last  years  of  his 
fife. 

He  eang  op  to  the  end,  one  may  say.  A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  wrote  the 
vanes  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  which  stand  at  the  completion  of  this  collection  in  the 
dtviiioa  **  At  Snndown."    True  to  the  controlling  spirit  of  his  life,  he  sings,  — 

"Hie  hour  draws  near,  howe'er  delayed  and  late, 
When  at  the  Eternal  Gate 
We  leave  the  words  and  works  we  eall  our  own. 
And  lift  void  hands  alone 

**  For  love  to  fill.    Onr  nakedness  of  soul 
Brings  to  that  Gate  no  toll ; 
Giftlees  we  oome  to  Him,  who  all  things  gives, 
And  live  because  He  lives." 

He  died  at  Hampton  Falls,  New  Hampshire,  September  7, 1892,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year 
if  Usage. 

H.  £.  S. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  edition  of  my  poems  published  in  1857  contained  the  following  note  by  way 
of  preface:  — 

^  In  these  yolomes,  for  the  first  time,  a  complete  collection  of  my  poetical  writ- 
ings has  been  made.  While  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  these  scattered  children 
ol  mj  brain  have  f  oond  a  home,  I  cannot  bat  regret  that  I  have  been  nnable,  by 
veaBon  of  illness,  to  give  that  attention  to  their  revision  and  arrangement  which 
nipeet  for  the  opinions  of  others  and  my  own  afterthought  and  experience  demands 

^That  there  are  pieces  in  this  collection  which  I  would  *  willingly  let  die,'  I  am 
iree  to  confess.  But  it  is  now  too  late  to  disown  them,  and  I  must  submit  to  the 
ineTitable  penalty  of  poetical  as  well  as  other  sins.  There  are  others,  intimately 
eoonected  with  the  author's  life  and  times,  which  owe  their  tenacity  of  vitality  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  written,  and  the  events  by  which  they 
were  suggested. 

**The  long  poem  of  '  Mogg  Megone '  was  in  a  great  measure  composed  in  early 
fife;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  its  subject  is  not  such  as  the  writer 
Would  have  chosen  at  any  subsequent  period." 

After  a  lapse  of  thirty  years  since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  been  requested 
I7  my  publishers  to  make  some  preparation  for  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  my 
poems.  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  I  have  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  work 
bejond  the  correction  of  my  own  errors  and  those  of  the  press,  with  the  addition 
^  %  few  heretofore  unpublished  pieces,  and  occasional  notes  of  explanation  which 
■eemed  necessary.  I  have  made  an  attempt  to  classify  the  poems  under  a  few  gen- 
end  lieads,  and  have  transferred  the  long  poem  of  ^^  Mogg  Megone  "  to  the  Appen- 
^  with  other  specimens  of  my  earlier  vrritings.  I  have  endeavored  to  affix  the 
^ites  of  composition  or  publication  as  far  as  possible. 

In  looking  over  these  poems  I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  occasional  prosaic 
fines  and  verbal  infelicities,  but  at  this  late  day  I  have  neither  strength  nor  patience 
to  ondertake  their  correction. 

Perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  may  be  needed  in  regard  to  a  class  of  poems 
written  between  the  years  1832  and  1865.  Of  their  defects  from  an  artistic  point 
ef  Tiew  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  They  were  the  earnest  and  often  vehement 
erpicaiion  of  the  writer's  thought  and  feeling  at  critical  periods  in  the  great  con- 
&t  between  Freedom  and  Slavery.  They  were  written  with  no  expectation  that 
ttej  would  survive  the  occasions  which  called  them  forth:  they  were  protests, 
Am  signals,  tmmpetrcalls  to  action,  words  wrung  from  the  writer's  heart,  forged 
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at  white  heat,  and  of  course  lacking  the  finish  and  carefol  word-selection  which 
flection  and  patient  brooding  over  them  might  have  given.  Sach  as  they  are,  thejr 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  Anti-Slavery  movement,  and  may  serve  as  way-marks 
of  its  progress.  If  their  langnage  at  times  seems  severe  and  harsh,  the  monstroai 
wrong  of  Slavery  which  provoked  it  most  be  its  ezcose,  if  any  is  needed.  In  at- 
tacking it,  we  did  not  measure  our  words.  ^*  It  is,*'  said  Grarrison,  **  a  waste  of 
politeness  to  be  courteous  to  the  devil."  But  in  truth  tlie  contest  was,  in  a  great 
measure,  an  impersonal  one*,  —  hatred  of  slavery  and  not  of  slave-masters. 

*^  No  common  wroni^  proToked  oar  leal, 
The  rilken  gaantlet  which  is  thrown 
In  rach  a  qnaml  rings  like  steeL'* 

Even  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  terrible  denunciation  of  Slavery  in  the  '*  Notes  on 
Virginia,**  says:  *^It  is  impossible  to  be  temperate  and  pursue  the  subject  of 
Slavery." 

After  the  great  contest  was  over,  no  class  of  the  American  people  were  more 
ready,  with  kind  words  and  deprecation  of  harsh  retaliation,  to  welcome  back  the 
revolted  States  than  the  Abolitionists ;  and  none  have  since  more  heartily  rejoiced 
at  the  fast  increasing  prosperity  of  the  South. 

Grateful  for  the  measure  of  favor  which  has  been  accorded  to  my  writings,  I 
leave  this  edition  with  the  public.  It  contains  all  Uiat  I  care  to  republbh,  and 
some  things  which,  had  the  matter  of  choice  been  left  solely  to  myself,  I  should 
have  omitted. 

J.  G.  W. 


PROEM 

[Written  to  introdnoe  the  first  general  collection  of  Whittier^i  Poems.] 

I  LOVE  the  old  melodious  lays 
Which  softly  melt  the  ages  through, 

The  songs  of  Spenser's  golden  days, 

Arcadisfti  Sidney's  silvery  phrase, 
Sprinkling  our  noon  of  time  with  freshest  morning  dew. 

Yet,  vainly  in  my  quiet  hours 
To  breathe  their  marvellous  notes  I  try  ; 

I  feel  them,  as  the  leaves  and  flowers 

In  silence  feel  the  dewy  showers, 
And  drink  with  glad,  still  lips  the  blessing  of  the  sky. 

The  rigor  of  a  frozen  dime. 
The  harshness  of  an  untaught  ear, 

The  jarring  words  of  one  whose  rhyme 

Beat  often  Labor's  hurried  time, 
Or  Duty's  rugged  march  through  storm  and  strife,  are  here. 

Of  mystic  beauty,  dreamy  grace. 
No  rounded  art  the  lack  supplies  ; 

Unskilled  the  subtle  lines  to  trace. 

Or  softer  shades  of  Nature's  face, 
I  view  her  common  forms  with  unanointed  eyes. 

Nor  mine  the  seer-like  power  to  show 
The  secrets  of  the  heart  and  mind ; 

To  drop  the  plummet-line  below 

Our  common  world  of  joy  and  woe, 
A  more  intense  despair  or  brighter  hope  to  find. 

Yet  here  at  least  an  earnest  sense 
Of  human  right  and  weal  is  shown ; 

A  hate  of  tyranny  intense. 

And  hearty  in  its  vehemence, 
As  if  my  brother's  pain  and  sorrow  were  my  own. 

O  Freedom !  if  to  me  belong 
Nor  mighty  Milton's  gift  divine. 

Nor  Marvell's  wit  and  graceful  song. 

Still  with  a  love  as  deep  and  strong 
As  theirs,  I  lay,  like  them,  my  best  gifts  on  thy  shrine ! 

Amesbubt,  llth  mo.f  1847. 
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THE  VAUDOIS   TEACHER 

Tins  poem  was  sun^ested  by  the  acoonnt 
CTCB  of  the  maimer  m  which  die  Waldenses 
mi'iniTurted  their  principles  among  the  Cath- 
ofie  gentry.  They  gained  access  to  the  house 
dnw^h  their  occnpotion  as  peddlers  of  silks, 
JBwek,  and  trinkets.  "  Having  disposed  of 
Mne  of  their  goods,"  it  is  said  by  a  writer 
Ho  quotes  the  inquisitor  Rainems  Sacco, 
**tke7  cantJonsly  intimated  that  they  had 
MBnodities  far  more  Talnable  than  these, 
iwitiiiuMe  jewels,  which  they  would  show  if 
Aiy  could  be  protected  from  the  clergy. 
TwT  would  then  eive  their  purchasers  a  Bible 
vTmunent ;  and  thereby  many  were  deluded 
■toherasy." 

Die  poem,  under  the  title  Le  Colporteur 
Ftttfm,  was  translated  into  French  by  Pro- 
^■■or  G.  de  Felice,  of  Montauban,  and  further 
Mmlized  by  Professor  Alexandre  Rodolphe 
VoMt,  who  quoted  it  in  his  lectures  on  French 
fitoitore,  alterwards  published.  It  became 
fmS&ar  in  this  form  to  the  Waldenses,  who 
adopted  it  as  a  household  poem.  An  American 
Aqiyman,  J.  C.  Fletcher,  frequently  heard  it 
vk«  he  was  a  student,  about  tne  year  1850,  in 
Aetheological  seminary  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
^tbe  antbonhip  of  the  poem  was  unknown 
ti  those  who  used  it.  Twenty-five  years  later, 
lb.  Fletcher,  learning  the  name  of  the  author, 
^Mte  to  the  moderator  of  the  Waldensian 
>!iid  at  La  Tour,  giving  the  information.  At 
vlaaqnet  which  closed  the  meeting  of  the 
^ml,  toe  moderator  announced  the  fact,  and 
^iastmcted  in  the  name  of  the  Waldensian 
<hiidi  to  write  to  me  a  letter  of  thanks.  My 
litter,  written  in  reply,  was  translated  into 
hian  and  printed  tluoughout  Italy. 

'0  LADT  ^ir,  these  silks  of  mine  are  beau- 
tiful and  rue, — 

Aifidiest  web  of  the  Indian  I0011I9  which 
beauty's  queen  might  wear ; 

^By  pearls  are  pure  as  thy  own  fair  neck, 
with  whose  radiant  light  they  vie; 

I  hsft  brought  them  with  me  a  weary 
way, — will  my  gentle  lady  buy  ?  " 


The  lady  smiled  on  the  worn  old  man 

through    the    dark  and  clustering 

curls 
Which  veiled  her  brow,  as  she  bent  to  view 

his  silks  and  glittering  pearls  ; 
And  she  placed  their  price  in  tne  old  man's 

hajid  and  lightly  turned  away, 
But  she  paused  at  the  wanderer's  earnest 

call,  —  "  My  gentle  lady,  stay  ! 

'*0  lady  fair,  I  have  yet  a  gem  which  a 

purer  lustre  flings, 
Than  the  diamond  flash  of  the  jewelled 

crown  on  the  lofty  brow  of  kings  ; 
A  wonderful    pearl  of    exceeding    price, 

whose  virtue  shall  not  decay. 
Whose  light  shall  be  as  a  spell  to  thee  and 

a  blessing  on  thy  way  I " 

The  lady  glanced  at  the  mirroring  steel 

where  her  form  of  grace  was  seen, 
Where  her  eye  shone  clear,  and  her  dark 

locks  waved  their  clasping    pearls 

between  ; 
**  Bring  forth  thy  pearl  of  exceeding  worth, 

thou  traveller  gray  and  old. 
And  name  the  price  of  thy  precious  gem, 

and  my  page  shall  count  thy  gold." 

The  cloud  went  off   from  the   pilgrim's 

brow,  as  a  smaU  and  meagre  book, 
Unchased  with  gold  or  gem  of  cost,  from 

his  folding  robe  he  took  I 
'*  Here,  lady  fair,  is  the  pearl  of  price,  may 

it  prove  as  such  to  thee  I 
Nay,  keep  thy  gold  —  I  ask  it  not,  for  the 

word  of  Grod  is  free  I " 

The  hoary  traveller  went  his  way,  but  the 

gift  he  left  behind 
Hath  mid  its  pure  and  perfect  work  on 

that  highborn  maiden's  mind, 
And  she  hath  turned  from  the  pride  of  sin 

to  the  lowliness  of  truth. 
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Ami  giv<Mi  Iht  hiiiiKin  heart  to  Gud  in  Ua 
U'ttittifiil  hiuir  of  youth  I 

And  tthi'  hath  left  tht>  gmy  ohi  hulls,  whero 

on  I'vil  faith  luul  iMiwcr, 
Tlio  courtly  kni};hts  of  Iht  fath«'r*s  tniin, 

and  the  maidous  «>f  hi*r  lH>wcr  ; 
And  hho  luith  js^mo  to  the  Vaudois  vales  hy 

lonlly  fi'et  untmd, 
Whi?r*»  the  j>oor  ami  needy  of  earth  an* 

rich  in  the  perfect  love  of  GihI  ! 


TMK    KKMAL1-:    MARTYR 

Mary  0  ,  ap'd  I'iijhtiM-n.  a  "  SijitiT  of 
(Charity/*  dii'il  in  one  <if  our  Atlantic  citirM. 
dnriii};  the  ]jn'v:di*nci>  of  the  Indian  choIi«ra. 
whilv  in  vuliintary  att**ndauce  uimiu  tht*  Mick. 

**  UKiN<t  out  your  dead  !  '*     The  niidni};lit 
stn»et 
Ileanl  and  ^ivc  liaek  the    hoarse,  low 
call ; 
Harsh  fell  the  tn'ad  of  h:is\y  feet, 
(ilaneed  throu{;h  the  dark  the  coarsi'  white 
sheet, 
ll«*r  eoflin  and  her  pall. 
**  What  — only  one  !  '*  the  hrut;d  luick-inan 

said, 
.\jt,  with  an  osith,  ho  spurned  away  the  dead. 

How  sunk  the  inmost  hearts  of  all, 

.\h  nil  lei  I  that  «lcad-4':irt  sh»\vlv  hv. 
With  creakin^L^  wheid  antl  harsh  h<H>f-fall  ! 
The  dvinj;  turned  him  to  the  wall, 

la  hear  it  and  to  die  f 
i  hiward    it    mlled  ;    while    oft    its    driver 

stayed, 
And  hiKirM'lv  clamon'd,  **  Hi> !  hrin^  out 
VtMir  tlead.** 

It  (tauM-d  iN'Mde  the  liurial-plaee  ; 

'^Tttxs  in  vour  lo;id  !  **  auA  it  was  done. 
With  fpiirk  hand  and  averted  face, 
Ha'«tily  to  the  j^rave's  fudmice 

Tliey  east  th«-m,  one  hv  one, 
Stnm^'rand  fri«'nd,  the  evil  and  the  jii'-t. 
Ttip'thtT  triNldeii  in  the  chunhyard  ilust  ! 

And  thiiu.  viMini;  martvr !  tlmii  wa^*!  there  ; 

No  uhiti--rtilM-il  <.iHt«-r'«  iniiiid  thei'  triNl, 
Nor  IrnU  liMiiti.  tmr  funf'i-:il  iirtviT 
KoM>  thniiii;h  i)m-  iLiiiip  iiiitl  niiiMim«'  air, 

(ii^inj;  thee  til  thy  (iinI  ; 


Nor  flower,  nor  cross,  nor  liallowcd  taper 

pive 
(■raee  t«>  the  dead,  and  Iwnuty  to  the  graw  I 

Yet,  fi^ntle  sufferer  !  then*  shall  be, 

In  every  heart  of  kindly  feeling, 
A  rite  as  holy  luiid  to  thee 
As  if  beneath  the  convent-tree 

Tliy  sisterluMMl  wen*  kneel  inf;. 
At   ves|M*r   hours,   like   Kom>win|^   iui|peU, 

keeping; 
Their  tearful  wateh  around  thy  place  of 
sleepiuj;. 

For  thou  wast  one  in  whom  the  lif^ht 

Of  IIeaven*s  own  love  was  kimlled  well ; 
Kndurin^  with  a  martyr's  niif^ht, 
Thn)u^h  weary  (hiy  and  wakeful  nij^ht. 

Far  mon'  than  wonls  niav  t«*ll  : 
Gentle,  ami  meek,  and  h»wly,  and  unknown, 
Thy  nien'ics  measun*d  by  thy  (rod  alone  ! 

When*  manly  hearts  wen*  failing,  where 

The  througful  stn'ct  gr«*w  foul  with  deathf 
()  hi;;h-s4inled  martyr  !  thou  wast  there. 
Inhaling,  from  th«*  loaths<inie  air, 

I'oison  with  ev«Ty  bn*ath. 
Yet  shrinking  not  from  oftiees  of  dread 
For  th«'  wrung  dying,  ami  the  uui*onM*MNif 
dead. 

And,  where  the  sii-kly  ta|M*r  shed 

\t^  light  thnitigh  va]Mirs.  damp,  eonflned. 

Hushed  as  a  seraph's  fell  thy  tn*ad, 

A  ni'W  Kleetni  b\  the  lu'd 
Of  suffering  human-kind  ! 

Pointing  tlie  spirit,  in  its  dark  dismay, 

T«>  tluit  pun*  hope  which  fadeth  nut  away. 

Innoei'Ut  ti-acher  of  the  high 
.\nd  liiilv  mv<«ti■ril'^  of  Heaven  ! 

How  turned  to  th -arh  gla7ing  eye. 

In  mute  and  awful  sympathy. 
As  thy  low  prayer>  vicn*  given  ; 

And   th«*   o'rr-h«i\ering  S)Miiler  won",  tht 
whih'. 

An  anger^  featun-s  a  ileliven*r*s  smile  ! 

A  lilf'«scd  ta>k  !  and  worthy  one 

Wlio,  turning  fnmi  the  world,  as  thou* 
Hi' fore  liff'x  pathway  had  U'gun 
To  }r:i\v  ilo  ''piini;-tinie  tlow«*r  and  !«un. 

Hail  senletl  lirr  faily  vow  ; 
Ctiving  t4i  (iihI  her  Uauty  and  her  youth. 
Her  pun*  affections  and  her  guilr]e.HS  trutlb 


"A  NEW  ENGLAND  LEGEND" 


Earth  may  not  claim  thee.     Nothing  here 
Could  be  for  thee  a  meet  reward  ; 

Thine  is  a  treasure  far  more  dear  : 

£je  hath  not  seen  it,  nor  the  ear 
Of  living  mortal  heard 

The   joys    prepared,    the    promised    bliss 
above. 

The  holy  presence  of  Eternal  Love  I 

Sleep  on  in  peace.    The  earth  has  not 
A  nobler  name  than  thine  shall  be. 

The  deeds  by  martial  manhood  wrought, 

The  lofty  energies  of  thought, 
The  file  of  poesy. 

These  have  but  frail  and  fading  honors  ; 
thine 

Shall  Time  unto  Eternity  consign. 

Tea,    and    when    thrones    shaU    crumble 
down. 
And  human  pride  and  g^randeur  fall, 
The  herald's  line  of  lon^  renown. 
The  miti«  and  the  kingly  crown,  — 

Perishing  glories  all ! 
The  pure  £votion  of  thy  generous  heart 
Shall  live  in  Heaven,  of  which  it  was  a 
part. 


EXTRACT   FROM   "A   NEW  ENG- 
LAND  LEGEND" 

Qnginally  a  port  of  the  author's  MoU  Pitcher, 

How  has  New  England's  romance  fled. 

Even  as  a  vision  of  the  mormiig  ! 
Iti  rites  foredone,  its  guardians  dead, 
hipiiestesses,  bereft  of  dread, 

naking  the  veriest  urchin's  scorning  I 
Gone  like  the  Indian  wizard's  yell 

And  fire^-dance  round  the  magic  rock. 
Forgotten  like  the  Druid's  spell 

At  moonrise  by  his  holy  oak  ! 
Ko  more  along  the  shadowy  glen 
Glide  the  dim  ghosts  of  murdered  men  ; 
Xo  more  the  unquiet  churchyard  dead 
Giimpee  upward  from  their  turfy  bed. 

Startling  the  traveller,  late  and  lone  ; 
Ai,  on  some  night  of  starless  weather, 
Hiej  aOently  commune  together. 

Each  sitting  on  his  ownnead-stone  I 
Hie  roofless  house,  decayed,  deserted, 
Iti  fiving  tenants  all  departed, 
Ko  longer  rinffs  with  midnight  revel 
Of  vitdi,  or  ffiostf  or  goblin  evil ; 


No  pale  blue  flame  sends  out  its  flashes 
Through     creviced    roof     and     shattered 

sashes ! 
The  witch-grass  round  the  hazel  spring 
May  sharply  to  the  night-air  sin£^, 
But  there  no  more  shsdl  withered  hags 
Refresh  at  ease  their  broomstick  nags, 
Or  taste  those  hazel-shadowed  waters 
As  beverage  meet  for  Satan's  daughters  ; 
No  more  their  mimic  tones  be  heard. 
The  mew  of  cat,  the  chirp  of  bird, 
Shrill  blending  with  the  hoarser  laughter 
Of  the  fell  demon  following  after  ! 
The  cautious  goodman  nails  no  more 
A  horseshoe  on  his  outer  door. 
Lest  some  unseeudy  hag  should  fit 
To  his  own  mouth  her  bridle-bit ; 
The  goodwife's  chum  no  more  refuses 
Its  wouted  cidinary  uses 
Until,  with  heated  needle  burned. 
The  witch  has  to  her  place  returned  ! 
Our  witches  are  no  longer  old 
And  wrinkled  beldames,  Satan-sold, 
But  young  and  gay  and  laughing  creatures, 
With   the   heart's  sunshine  on   their   fea- 
tures ; 
Their  sorcery  —  the  light  which  dances 
Where  the  raised  lid  unveils  its  glances  ; 
Or  that  low-breathed  and  gfentle  tone. 

The  music  of  Love's  twilight  hoiu*s, 
Soft,  dream-like,  as  a  fairy's  moan 

Above  her  nightly  closing  flowers, 
Sweeter  than  that  which  sighed  of  yore     * 
Along  the  charmed  Ausonian  shore  I 
Even  she,  our  own  weird  heroine, 
Sole  Pythoness  of  ancient  Lynn, 

Sleeps    calmly   where    the    living    laid 
her ; 
And  the  wide  realm  of  sorcery, 
Left  by  its  latest  mistress  free. 

Hath  found  no  gray  and  skilled  invader. 
So  perished  Albion's  "  glammarye," 

With  him  in  Melrose  Abbey  sleeping. 
His  charmM  torch  beside  his  knee. 
That  even  the  dead  himself  might  see 

The  magic  scroll  within  his  keeping. 
And  now  our  modem  Yankee  sees 
Nor  omens,  spells,  nor  mysteries  ; 
And  naught  above,  below,  around, 
Of  life  or  death,  of  sight  or  sound, 

Whate'er  its  nature,  form,  or  look. 
Excites  his  terror  or  surprise,  — 
All  seeming  to  his  knowing  eyes 
Familiar  as  his  "  catechise," 

Or  «  Webster's  Spelling-Book." 


NARRATIVE  AND  LEGENDARY   POEMS 


THE    DEMON    OF    THE    STUDY 

TliF.  Hn»wiiie  sits  in  tin'  Sfotc-hnmirs  nnjin, 
And  fHtrt  his  nuMt  and  drink-s  Ium  ale, 

And  beats  the  maid  with  Iivr  nniisvd  hnM>i]], 
And  the  Uuy  lout  with  his  idle  Hail  ; 

lint  he  sweeps  the  li(K»r  and  threslies  the 
ecini. 

And  hies  hiui  away  ero  the  break  of  iLiWH. 

Tlie  shade  of  Denmark  fle<I  fmni  the  snn, 
And  the  CiK-khinu  j^host  from  the  liarn- 
hift  fhi'cr, 

Tlic  fiend  4 if  Faust  was  a  faithful  one, 
A^n|i|i;i*s  demon  wrou«^ht  in  fear, 

And  the  devil  of  Martin  Luther  sat 

By  the  stout  monk's  side  in  soi'ial  ehat. 

Tlie  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  on  the  neck  of 
him 
Who  seven  times  ent-JStMl  the  deep. 
Twined   cIost>lv   eaeli    lean    and    withered 

m 

limb. 
Like  the  ni<;htmare  in  one*s  sleep. 
Hut  he   flnink   of   the  wine,  and   Sindbad 

*':ij»t 
Tlie  evil  wei«(ht  frttm  his  lisiek  at  last. 

Hut  the  demon  that  eonicth  day  by  day 
To  tnv  ({uiet  nK>m  and  tire^^ide  niNik, 

Where  the  e:Lsenu*nt  U*;ht   falls  dim   and 
;rray 
(hi  fade<l  ]iaintiii;;  and  aneient  iNMik, 

Is  a  MirxiiT  um-  than  any  whose  iiami*s 

Are  ehittiiieled  well  by  );imn1  Kin^  James. 

No  lieare r  of  bunleiis  like  C*:ilili:in, 
No  runner  uf  errands  liki*  Ariel, 

lie  eouu"«  ill  the  shape  tif  :i  fat  nld  man. 
Without  r.ip  iif  kiiiii-kb'  i>r  pull  uf  U'll  ; 

And  wlienee  lie  i'miiicn,  iir  wliitlu'r  he  ^o«'>, 

I  know  a.i  I  dt»  tif  the  wind  whieh  blows. 

.V  Htniii  I  lid  man  with  a  ^*asy  hat 

Sliiuelied  heavily  down  to  liis  dark,  red 

IllHM', 

.\nd  twii  ^riy  eyi"*  envebi|iod  in  fat. 

I^Hiki;i;r  thnui^h  ^I^ssi-h  with  iron  Uiws. 
U<Md  vf,  auil  bi'cil  \e,  and  ve  wlio  eaii, 
(iiianl  wtll  viiur  diNin«  fnnii  tluit  ohl  man  ! 


And  he  wifwH  his  ghuuies  and  clean 

throat, 
And,  button  by  biitttin,  uufulds  his  coat. 

And  then  he  roads  fnmi  |mper  and  book. 
In  a  low  and  husky  HMthiiuitie  tune. 

With  the  stolid  sameness  uf   iHMture  and 
look 
Of  one  who  reiuls  to  himself  alone  ; 

And  himr  after  hour  on  my  senses  coiur 

That  husky  wheeze  and  that  duluruiu  hum. 

Tlu'  ]iriee  of  stiK'ks,  the  aiietion  Kilea, 
The  |NN-t*s  mni^  and  the  lover's  ^lee. 

The  horrible  munlers,  the  M'al>uanl  fpUe«, 
The  luarriap'  list,  and  they^u  d^tfpnl^ 

All  nM4-h  my  ear  in  the  self-same  tone,  — 

I  sliudfler  at  laeli,  but  the  fiend  n'siiU  un  ! 

Oh,  sw«M*t  as  the  hi]>se  of  water  at  noon 

OVr  the  mossy  r«Nit<&of  s«mie  forest  tree. 
The  si^h  of  the  wind  in  the  wocnIs  4if  Junct 

( >r  MMind  of  tlntes  oVr  a  nii wnli^ht 
Or  the    low  soft   miteie,  |iervhuuee, 

seems 
To  fit  Kit  throufvli  the  slumlM*ring   iuugvr*s 
dreams, 

So  swet't.  Ml  dear  is  the  silver**  tone, 

( If  her  in  whose  fi'ntun*s  I  s«mietiiueftlookt 

As  I  sit  at  eve  by  lirr  side  ah  me. 

And  we  ri*ad  by  turns,  from  the  self-same 

iNNlk, 

Some  tale  |M>rliapN  uf  the  olden  time, 
•Sime  hiver's  nunanee  or  qmiint  old  rhrne. 

'IlH-n  when  tin-  story  is  one  of  wik», — 
Smii'  priMiner's  pbiiiit  thruii|rh  his  doB- 
p'on-bar. 

Her  blue  fvi*  }rlist<-as  with  tear*,  and  low 
Her  vitiff  Ninks  down  like  a  iiuian  afar ; 

And  I  s4>em  to  hear  that  pris«iner*!i  wail. 

And  liis  faee  bNiks  on  me  worn  and  |iale. 

.Villi  when  she  reads  some  merrier  sain^. 
Her  vtiiif  i<i  ;;hi«l  as  :iii  April  binl'ii. 

And  when  the  tab'  is  nf  w:ir  and  wnmj;, 
\  triiiii]N|''.  Hiiiiiii)iiii«i  is  in  her  wtmU, 

And  the  rush  of  the  hit«ts  I  seem  to  lit*ar. 

And  sri'  till'  tossiiiir  uf  plume  and  spear ! 


lie  I'omi-s  with  aeandes^**  ffnw  d'ye  do?**  <   Oh.  iiitv  me  then,  whi-ii,  dav  by  cLiv, 


.\nd  si>:its  hiiiisi'lf  in  my  elUiw-ehair  : 

And  my  iitornin^  paiH-r  and  piiniphlet  new 

Fall  forthwith  uiidiT  hii  s|iet-ial  cure, 


The  stiiut  liriid  darkens  my  ]»arbir  dtMir; 
.\iid  rt-ails  nil'  |H'ri-liaiiee  thr  stdf-sjime  lay 
Which  melted  iu  iinuie,  the  night  before. 


THE  FOUNTAIN 


Fran  lips  as  the  lips  of  Hylas  sweet, 
And  moyed  like  twin  roses  which  zephyrs 
meet! 

I  cross  my  floor  with  a  nerrons  tread, 
I  whistle  and  lan^^h  and  sing  and  shout, 

I  flourish  my  cane  ^M>ye  his  head, 
And  stir'np  the  fire  to  roast  him  out ; 

I  topple  the  chairs,  and  drum  on  the  pane. 

And  press  my  hands  on  my  ears,  in  vain  I 

IVe  studied  Glanirille  and  James  the  wise, 
And  wizard  black-letter  tomes  ^diich  treat 

Of  demons  of  erery  name  and  size 
Which  a  Christian  man  is  presumed  to 
meet, 

But  never  a  hint  and  never  a  line 

CiD  I  find  of  a  reading  fiend  like  mine. 

We  crossed  the  Ftolter  with  Brady  and 
Tate, 

And  laid  the  Primer  above  them  aU, 
Ptb  nailed  a  horseshoe  over  the  grate. 

And  hune  a  wig  to  my  parlor  wall 
Onee  worn  lyy  a  learned  tJudge,  they  say, 
it  Salem  court  in  the  witchcraft  day  I 

^Cm^wo  te,  tcderaHssime^ 

AUn  ad  tuum  locum  /**  —  still 
Uks  a  visible  niehtmare  he  sits  by  me,  — 

The  exorcism  has  lost  its  skill ; 
Aad  I  hear  again  in  my  haunted  room 
Tke  husky  wheeze  and  the  dolorous  hum  I 

Ah !  commend  me  to  Mary  Magdalen 
With   her    sevenfold    plagues,   to    the 
wandering  Jew, 

To  the  terrors  which  hiaunted  Orestes  when 
The  furies  his  midnight  curtains  drew. 

Bit  dharm  him  off,  ye  who  charm  him  can, 

Tht  reading  demon,  that  fat  old  man  I 


THE   FOUNTAIN 

(h  the  deefivity  of  a  hill  in  Salisbury,  Easez 
Cootj,  is  m  fonntain  of  clear  water,  gushing 
fina  the  very  roots  of  a  venerable  oak.  It  is 
■boot  two  miles  from  the  junction  of  the 
IWow  River  with  the  Menimao. 

TtATKLLER  f  on  thy  journey  toiling 

a  the  swift  Powow, 
the  summer  sunshine  falling 
Ob  thy  heated  brow, 


Listen,  while  aU  else  is  still. 
To  the  brooklet  from  the  hill. 

Wild  and  sweet  the  flowers  are  blowing 

By  that  streamlet's  side. 
And  a  greener  verdure  showing 

Where  its  waters  glide, 
Down  the  hill-slope  murmuring  on. 
Over  root  and  mossy  stone. 

Where  yon  oak  his  broad  arms  flingeth 

O'er  the  sloping  hill. 
Beautiful  and  freshly  springeth 

That  soft-flowing  riU, 
Through  its  dark  roots  wreathed  and  bare. 
Gushing  up  to  sun  and  air. 

Brighter  waters  sparkled  never 

In  that  magic  well. 
Of  whose  gift  of  life  forever 

Ancient  legends  tell. 
In  the  lonely  desert  wasted. 
And  by  mortal  lip  untasted. 

Waters  which  the  proud  Castilian 

Sought  with  longing  eyes. 
Underneath  the  bneht  pavilion 

Of  the  Indian  skies. 
Where  his  forest  pathway  lay 
Through  the  blooms  of  florida. 

Years  ago  a  lonely  stranger. 

With  the  dusky  brow 
Of  the  outcast  forest-ranger. 

Crossed  the  swift  Powow, 
And  betook  him  to  the  rill 
And  the  oak  upon  the  hilL 

O'er  his  face  of  moody  sadness 

For  an  instant  shone 
Something  like  a  gleam  of  gladness. 

As  he  stooped  him  down 
To  the  fountain's  grassy  side. 
And  his  eager  thirst  supplied. 

With  the  oak  its  shadow  throwing 

O'er  his  mossy  seat. 
And  the  cool,  sweet  waters  flowing 

Softly  at  his  feet. 
Closely  by  the  fountain's  rim 
That  lone  Indian  seated  him. 

Autumn's  earliest  frost  had  given 

To  the  woods  below 
Hues  of  beauty,  such  as  heaven 
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L(*n(leth  tu  itit  Imw  ; 
And  the  suft  hrwzc*  fn>m  the  west 
Scarcely  broke  their  clrcamy  rest. 

Far  1)chind  was  Ocean  striving 

With  his  chains  of  sand  ; 
Southward,  sunny  gliniiNtes  gi\ing, 

*Twixt  the  swells  of  laud« 
Of  its  calm  and  silvery  track, 
Rolled  the  tranquil  Mcrriiuac. 

Over  village,  wood,  and  meadow 

Ciazed  tnat  stranger  roan. 
Sadly,  till  the  twilight  shadow 

Over  all  things  ran, 
Save  where  spire  and  westward  pane 
Flashed  the  sunset  bsick  ag:iin. 

(taxing  thus  uimn  the  dwelling 

Of  his  iik'arnor  sires. 
Where  no  lingering  trace  was  telling 

Of  their  wigwuni  tires. 
Who  the  gltM»my  thoughts  might  know 
Of  that  waiulering  child  of  woe  ? 

Nake<t  lay,  in  suuMhine  glowing, 

llills  that  onre  luul  st<NKl 
Down  their  sides  the  shadows  throwing 

Of  a  mighty  wi kkI, 
When*  the  clecr  his  rovcrt  kept. 
And  the  eaglets  pinion  swept ! 

Where  the  hin-h  canoe  had  glided 

Down  the  swift  Powow, 
Dark  and  gloomy  hridgi's  strided 

Those  dear  waters  now  ; 
And  when*  onct*  the  iNsivcr  swam, 
tiarrvd  the  wheel  and  fnJHiied  the  dam. 

For  the  wiMNl'liinrM  nierrj'  singing. 

And  the  hunter's  cheer. 
Iron  clang  and  h:ininu'r*s  ringing 

Smote  uiNin  his  ear  ; 
And  the  thick  aiul  sullen  smoke 
From  the  Miu'keued  forgi*s  broke. 

Could  it  In*  his  fath«*ni  ever 

I.«ivcd  to  ling«-r  hrre  ? 
Tlu'Hi'  ]i:ir»'  hills,  this  conquered  river,— 

C'liuld  they  hfihl  them  near, 
With  their  tuitivr  hivelinesH 
Tamed  :uid  tortured  into  this? 

Sadly,  as  the  shades  of  even 
(fathered  o'er  the  hill, 


Wliile  the  wi^stcm  half  of  heaven 

Blushed  with  sunset  still. 
From  the  fountain's  mossy  seat 
Turned  the  Indian's  weaiy  feet. 

Year  on  year  hath  flown  fon*ver. 

But  he  came  no  more 
To  the  liillside  on  the  river 

WTiere  he  came  Iwfore. 
But  the  villager  can  tell 
Of  that  strange  man's  visit  well. 

And  the  merry  children,  laden 
With  their  fruits  or  flowers,  — 

Roving  lK>y  and  laughing  maiden. 
In  their  school-day  hours, 

I^ve  the  simple  tale  t(»  tell 

Of  the  Indian  and  his  well. 


rilNTUCKET 

The  villAf^e  of  Ilavt^rhill,  on  the  Merrimar, 
<-Alled  by  tli«  Induuiii  I'entuoket,  was  for 
nc'irly  w'venteeD  yean*  a  fnmtier  town,  aad 
during  thirty  yean  endiinnl  all  the  hormn  of 
aa%'.i);«*  warf.-iiv.  In  the  year  IT'JK,  a  coidIubmI 
body  (if  French  and  Indians,  mHler  the  eon- 
mand  of  Do  I'hiulltins.  and  llertel  de  Roaville, 
the  infaniuiiH  and  lilmNly  mcker  of  iVferfield, 
made  an  att:u*k  iii»iin  the  villa^,  which  at  that 
time  eontaintil  only  thirty  houaefi.  Ststeea  of 
the  vilLi^t-rs  were  ni:is.s:u'red.  and  a  still  lai|;Kfr 
nunilNT  nuiib-  prist  mi-m.  Aliuat  thirty  tif  the* 
eDi*my  aliMi  fell,  ami  anmnu'  theni  Hertfl  de 
Kfiuville.  l*he  niinlsfrr  of  th«»  plac**,  lUtiV^ 
min  Kolfe,  wim  killed  by  a  shot  throash  Wm 
own  d«Nir.  In  a  ikqyer  entitled  The  ilardwr 
War  of  /7CA\  pii}iliNlie«|  in  mv  coUifetiiia  of 
Htrtfatinn*  ttna  Miscfilanitt,  1  have  |nvr*  a 
pixMc  Uihrrativc  of  the  Huq>risv  of  IlaTerhiil. 

How  sweetly  on  the  wiNnl-girt  town 
'llic  mellow  light  of  Huns«<t  shone  ! 
Each  small,  bright  lake,  whose  waten  it  ill 
Mirror  the  forest  and  the  hill, 
R(*tlected  fnim  its  wave  less  breast 
The  licauty  of  a  cloudless  west, 
(tlorioiis  as  if  a  glinqise  wen'  given 
Within  the  western  g:ites  of  heaven, 
Ij<*ft,  by  the  spirit  of  the  star 
Of  sunset's  holy  hour,  ajar  ! 

IW^de  the  ri%'er's  tranquil  AinkI 
Tile  dark  and  low-walletl  dwellings  stood. 
When*  nmny  a  riNMl  uf  o|K>n  land 
Streti'hed  up  and  down  on  either  hand. 
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With  corn-leaves  waving  freshly  green 
Hie  thick  and  blackened  stamps  between, 
fiehind,  unbroken,  deep  and  dread, 
Hie  wild,  untravelled  forest  spread, 
Back  to  those  mountains,  white  and  cold, 
Of  which  the  Indian  trapper  told, 
Upon  whose  summits  never  yet 
n  as  mortal  foot  in  safety  set. 

Quiet  and  cakn  without  a  fear, 
Of  danger  darkly  lurking  near. 
The  weary  laborer  left  his  plough, 
The  milkmaid  carolled  by  her  cow  ; 
From  cottage  door  and  household  hearth 
Rose  songs  of  praise,  or  tones  of  mirth. 
At  length  the  murmur  died  away, 
And  silence  on  that  village  lay. 
— So  slept  Pompeii,  tower  and  hall. 
Ere  the  quick  earthquake  swallowed  all, 
Undieaminjg^  of  the  fiery  fate 
Which  ma£  its  dwellings  desolate  1 

Hours  passed  away.    By  moonlight  sped 
The  Menimac  along  his  bed. 
Bathed  in  the  pallid  lustre,  stood 
Dark  cottage-wall  and  rock  and  wood, 
Sflent,  beneath  that  tranquil  beam. 
As  the  hushed  grouping  of  a  dream. 
Yet  on  the  still  air  crept  a  sound, 
No  haric  of  fox,  nor  raobit's  bound, 
Kor  stir  of  wings,  nor  waters  flowing, 
Kor  leaTes  in  midnight  breezes  blowing. 

Was  that  the  tread  of  many  feet. 
Which  downward  from  the  hillside  beat  ? 
What  forms  were  those  which  darkly  stood 
Just  on  the  margin  of  the  wood  ? 
Charred  tree-stumps  in  the  moonlight  dim. 
Or  paling  rude,  or  leafless  limb  ? 
"So,  —  throngh    the  trees    fierce  eyeballs 

glowed. 
Dark  hnman  forms  in  moonshine  showed, 
Wild  from  their  native  wilderness. 
With  painted  limbs  and  battle-dress  ! 

A  yen  the  dead  might  wake  to  hear 
Swelled  on  the  night  air,  far  and  clear ; 
Then  smote  the  Indian  tomahawk 
On  crashing  door  and  shattering  lock  ; 
Then  rang  the  rifle-shot,  and  then 
Hie  shrill  death-scream  of  stricken  men,  — 
Stnk  the  red  axe  in  woman's  brain, 
And  childhood's  cry  arose  in  vain. 
Banting  through  roof  and  window  came, 
Bed,  (BStf  and  fierce,  the  kindled  flame, 


And  blended  fire  and  moonlight  glared 
On  still  dead  men  and  scalp-knives  bared. 

The  morning  sun  looked  brightly  through 
The  river  willows,  wet  with  dew. 
No  sound  of  combat  filled  the  air, 
No  shout  was  heard,  nor  gunshot  there  ; 
Yet  still  the  thick  and  sufien  smoke 
From  smouldering  ruins  slowly  broke  ; 
And  on  the  greensward  many  a  stain, 
And,  here  and  there,  the  mangled  slain, 
Told  how  that  midnight  bolt  had  sped 
Pentucket,  on  thy  fated  head  ! 

Even  now  the  villager  can  tell 
Where  Rolfe  beside  his  hearthstone  fell. 
Still  show  the  door  of  wasting  oak. 
Through  which  the  fatal  death-shot  broke, 
And  point  the  curious  stranger  where 
De  Rouville's  corse  lay  grim  and  bare  ; 
Whose  hideous  head,  in  death  still  feared, 
Bore  not  a  trace  of  hair  or  beard  ; 
And  still,  within  the  churchyard  groimd. 
Heaves  darkly  up  the  ancient  moimd. 
Whose  grass-grown  surface  overlies 
The  victims  of  that  sacrifice. 


THE   NORSEMEN 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  a 
fragment  of  a  statue,  rudely  chiselled  from 
dark  gray  stone,  was  found  in  the  town  of 
Bradford,  on  the  Merrimac.  Its  origin  mnst 
be  left  entirely  to  conjectare.  The  fact  that 
the  ancient  Northmen  visited  the  northeast 
coast  of  North  America  and  probably  New 
EnglfCnd,  some  centuries  before  the  discovery 
of  the  western  world  by  Columbus,  is  now  very 
generally  admitted. 

Gift  from  the  cold  and  silent  Past  I 

A  relic  to  the  present  cast, 

Left  on  the  ever-changing  strand 

Of  shifting  and  unstable  sand. 

Which  wastes  beneath  the  steady  chime 

And  beating  of  the  waves  of  Time  ! 

Who  from  its  bed  of  primal  rock 

First  wrenched  thy  dark,  unshapely  block  ? 

Whose  hand,  of  curious  skill  untaught, 

Thy  rude  and  savage  outline  wrought  ? 

The  waters  of  my  native  stream 
Are  glancing  in  the  sim's  warm  beam  ; 
From  sail-urged  keel  and  fiashing  oar 
The  circles  widen  te  its  shore  ; 
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And  cultured  field  and  pcoi>led  town 
Slope  to  its  willowed  margin  dovm. 
Yet,  while  this  iiioruiug  bn>eze  iM  l>rin|i^ng 
The  home-life  sound  of  school-bells  ring- 

And  rolling  wheel,  and  rapid  jar 
Of  the  tire-winged  and  steedless  car, 
And  voices  from  the  wayside  near 
Come  (|uick  and  blendeu  on  my  ear,  — 
A  spell  is  in  this  old  gray  stone. 
My  thoughts  are  with  the  Past  alone  I 

A  change  !  —  The  steeplwl  town  no  more 

Stret(*hc8  along  the  sail-throngiHl  shore  ; 

Like  palai*e-<lome8  in  8imset*8  cloud. 

Fade  sun-gilt  spin*  and  mansion  proud  : 

Spectrally  rising  where  they  stood, 

I  see  the  old,  primeval  wood  ; 

Dark,  shadow-like,  on  either  luind 

I  see  its  solcum  waste  exjmnd  ; 

It  climl>s  the  green  and  cultured  hill, 

It  arches  oVr  the  vallev*»  rill, 

And  leans  from  cliff  and  cmg  to  throw 

Its  wild  arms  oVr  the  stn>am  below. 

Unchanged,  nh>nt>,  the  same  l)right  river 

Flows  on,  as  it  will  How  forever ! 

I  list(*n,  and  I  hear  tlu*  low 

Soft  ripple  wliere  its  wati^rs  go  ; 

I  hear  iH'hind  the  panther*s  cr}'. 

The  wild-binrs  scn>am  goes  thrilling  by, 

And  shyly  on  the  river's  brink 

The  deer  is  stooping  down  to  drink. 

But  hark !  —  from  wo<k1  and  rock  flung  l)ack, 
What  sound  c<mies  u])  the  Merriuu&c  ? 
What  scii-wom  liarks  are  those  which  throw 
The  light  spniy  from  ea<'h  rushing  prow  ? 
Have  thcv  not  in  tht*  North  Si'a's  blast 
I)owe<l  to  the  waves  the  stmiiiing  mast? 
Tlieir  frozen  sails  the  low,  pale  suu 
Of  ThiilcV  night  has  shone  u|M)n  ; 
Hap]M»<l  by  the  si-a-wiud's  gusty  8wet»p 
Rouml  icy  drift,  and  heaiUand  stc^p. 
Wild  Jutland's  wives  and  IjOchlin*s  < 

ters 

Have  watfhwl  them  fading  oVr  the  waters, 
Lessening  thnnigh  driving  mist  and  spray. 
Like  whitf'-wingvHl  sea-binls  on  their  way  ! 

Onw;in1  thi'V  glide, — and  now  I  view 
Tlieir  ir«»ti-:innfd  and  stalwart  cri'W  ; 
Joy  gli*«teiis  in  each  wild  blue  eye, 
Turned  to  gn-fu  earth  and  sunnner  sky. 
Each  broail,  si'Huird  bn*ast  has  cast  aside 
Its  cumlieriiig  vest  of  bhngg}*  hide  ; 


daugh- 


Bared  to  the  snn  and  soft  warm  air. 
Streams  back  the  Northmen's  yellow  hair. 
I  see  the  gleam  of  axe  and  spear, 
A  sound  of  smitten  shields  I  hear. 
Keeping  a  harsh  and  fitting  time 
To  Sag.i*s  chant,  and  Runic  rhyme  ; 
Such  lays  as  Zetland's  Scald  has  sung. 
His  gray  and  naked  isles  among  ; 
Or  muttered  low  at  midnight  hour 
Round  Odin's  mossy  stone  of  power. 
The  wolf  l)eneath  the  Arctic  moon 
Has  answered  to  that  startling  nme  ; 
The  Gael  has  heard  its  stormy  swell. 
The  light  Frank  knows  its  summons  well ; 
lona's  sable-stoled  Culdee 
Has  heard  it  sounding  o'er  the  sea. 
And  swept,  with  hoary  lieard  and  hair. 
His  altar's  foot  in  trembling  prayer  I 

'Tis  past,  —  the  'wildering  vision  dies 

In  darkness  on  my  dreaming  eyes  I 

The  fori'st  vanishes  in  air, 

HiII-sloi>e  and  vale  lie  starkly  bare; 

I  hear  the  common  tread  of  men. 

And  hum  of  work-<lay  life  again  ; 

The  mystic  relic  8eenutal<»ne 

A  broken  mass  of  connnon  stone ; 

And  if  it  be  the  chiselltKl  limb 

Of  lk*rserkcr  or  idol  grim, 

A  fragment  of  Valhalla*s  Thor, 

The  stormy  Viking's  god  of  War, 

Or  l^ga  of  the  Kunic  lay. 

Or  love-awakening  Sioiui, 

I  know  not,  —  for  no  graven  line, 

Nor  Druid  mark,  n<»r  Kunic  sign. 

Is  left  me  here,  bv  which  to  trace 

Its  n:inu%  or  origin,  or  ])lace. 

Yet,  for  this  vision  of  the  Past, 

Tliis  ghuK'c  u|Min  its  darkness  cast. 

My  spirit  Imiws  in  gratitude 

IWftjn*  tht'  (livi'r  of  all  g(MMl, 

Who  fashionetl  so  the  human  mind. 

That,  fnmi  the  waste  of  Time  behind, 

A  simple  stone,  or  mound  of  earth. 

Can  summon  the  depHrt«*<l  forth  ; 

Quickrn  the  Past  to  life  ag.iin, 

Tlie  IVi*s(*nt  hts4*  in  what  Imth  been. 

And  in  thtMr  primal  fr«>*4hness  show 

Tlie  burii><l  forms  of  long  ago. 

As  if  a  (Mirtion  of  that  I'luMight 

Hv  which  the  Ktrnuil  will  is  wrought, 

\N  hoM*  inipulH«*  fiU.H  anew  with  breath 

Tlu*  frozen  solitudt*  of  I>eath, 

To  niortul  mind  wen*  Mimctimes  lent. 

To  mortal  luuMugs  sometimes  sent. 
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To  whisper  —  even  when  it  seems 
fiot  Memory's  fantasy  of  dreams  — 
Uroogh  the  mind's  waste  of  woe  and  sin, 
Of  an  mmiortal  origin  f 


FUNERAL  TREE  OF  THE 
SOKOKIS 

Polan,  chief  of  the  Sokokis  Indians  of  the 
coantiy  between  Agamenticna  and  Casco  Bay, 
was  killed  at  Windham  on  Sebago  Lake  in  the 

r'ng  of  1756.  After  the  whites  had  retired, 
sorriying  Indians  "  swayed  "  or  bent  down 
a  yonng  tree  nntil  its  roots  were  upturned, 
placed  the  body  of  their  chief  beneath  it,  and 
then  released  the  tree,  which,  ill  springing 
back  to  its  old  position,  oovered  the  grave. 
The  Sokokis  were  early  converts  to  the  Catho- 
lie  ibdth.  Most  of  them,  prior  to  the  year  1756, 
had  remored  to  the  French  settlements  on  the 
St.  Fran^oia. 

Around  Sebago's  lonely  lake 
There  lingers  not  a  breeze  to  break 
The  mirror  which  its  waters  make. 

The  solemn  pines  along  its  shore, 
The  firs  which  hang  its  gray  rocks  o'er, 
Are  painted  on  its  glassy  floor. 

The  sun  looks  o'er,  with  hazy  eye, 
The  snowy  monntain-tops  which  lie 
Filed  coldly  up  against  the  sky. 

Dazzling   and    white  I    save    where    the 

Weak, 
Wild  winds  have  bared  some  splintering 

peak. 
Or  snow-slide  left  its  dusky  streak. 

Tet  green  are  Saco's  banks  below, 
And  oelts  of  spruce  and  cedar  show, 
Dark  fringing  round  thoee  cones  of  snow. 

The  earth  hath  felt  the  breath  of  spring. 
Though  yet  on  her  deliverer's  wing 
The  Imgering  frosts  of  winter  cling. 

Fresh  ^nBaen  frii^  the  meadow-brooks. 
And  mildly  from  its  sunny  nooks 
The  blue  eye  of  the  violet  looks. 

And  odors  from  the  springing  grass, 
The  sweet  birch  and  the  sassafras, 
Upon  the  scaroe-felt  breezes  pass. 


Her  tokens  of  renewing  care 
Hath  Nature  scattered  everywhere, 
In  bud  and  flower,  and  warmer  air. 

But  in  their  hour  of  bitterness, 
What  reck  the  broken  Sokokis, 
Beside  their  slaughtered  chief,  of  this  ? 

The  turTs  red  stain  is  yet  undried. 
Scarce  have  the  death-shot  echoes  died 
Along  Sebago's  wooded  side; 

And  silent  now  the  hunters  stand. 
Grouped  darkly,  where  a  swell  of  land 
Slopes  upward  from  the  lake's  white  sand. 

Fire  and  the  axe  have  swept  it  bare, 
Save  one  lone  beech,  unclosing  there 
Its  light  leaves  in  the  vernal  air. 

With  grave,  cold  looks,  all  sternly  mute, 
They  break  the  damp  turf  at  its  foot, 
And  bare  its  coiled  and  twisted  root. 

They  heave  the  stubborn  trunk  aside, 
The  firm  roots  from  the  earth  divide,  — 
The  rent  beneath  yawns  dark  and  wide. 

And  there  the  fallen  chief  is  laid. 
In  tasselled  garb  of  skins  arrayed. 
And  girded  with  his  wampum-braid. 

The  silver  cross  he  loved  is  pressed 
Beneath  the  heavy  arms,  which  rest 
Upon  his  scarred  and  naked  breast. 

'T  is  done  :  the  roots  are  backward  sent, 
The  beechen-tree  stands  up  imbent, 
The  Indian's  fitting  monument  I 

When  of  that  sleeper's  broken  race 
Their  green  and  pleasant  dwelling-place, 
Which  knew  them  once,  retains  no  trace  ; 

Oh,  long  may  sunset's  lieht  be  shed 
As  now  upon  that  beeeh^  head, 
A  g^en  memorial  of  the  dead  I 

There  shall  his  fitting  requiem  be, 
In  northern  winds,  that,  cold  and  free, 
Howl  nightly  in  that  funeral  tree. 

To  their  wild  wail  the  waves  which  break 
Forever  round  that  lonely  lake 
A  solemn  undertone  shall  make  ! 
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And  who  shall  deem  the  spot  unblest, 
\MieK  X:itim>*8  yoiingi*r  children  rent, 
Lulk'd  on  their  norrowiuj^  mother's  breast  ? 

Deem  ve  that  mother  lovcth  less 
These  l>ronzed  f<irmii  of  the  wilderness 
She  foldeth  in  her  long  carvss  ? 

As  Bwec*t  oVr  them  her  wihl-flowcrs  blow, 
As  if  with  fairer  liair  and  brow 
The  blue-eye<l  Saxon  slept  below. 

\Miat  thoiif^h  the  ]>lac'es  of  their  rest 
No  oriestlv  knee  Iiath  ever  preHik»d,  — 
No  luuenil  rite  nor  prayer  luith  blesseil  ? 

What  though  the  bi^)t*H  luin  In*  there. 
And  thoii[rlits  of  wailing  and  des|»:iir, 
And  eursiug  in  the  ]>laee  of  prayer  ! 

Yet  Heaven  hath  ang«>Li  watching  round 
The  Indijin*s  lowliest  forest-mound,  — 
And  they  have  nuide  it  holy  ground. 

There  ct*aHi'fl  man's  frail  judguu'nt  ;  all 
His  |M>werIes8  U)Its  of  cursing  fall 
Unheedecl  on  tluit  grassy  (Kill. 

O  peeled  and  hunte<l  and  revile<l, 
Slee]>  on,  dark  teiuuit  of  the  wild  ! 
Cireat  Nature  owilh  her  simple  child  ! 

And  Nature's  frtMl,  to  whom  alone 
The  secret  of  the  heart  is  known,  — 
Thi*  hidden  huigmige  traced  thereon : 

Who  from  its  many  cumberings 

Of  fonu  smtl  creed,  and  outwanl  things. 

To  light  the  naked  spirit  brings  ; 

Not  with  our  {Kirtial  eye  shall  si*an, 
Not  with  our  pride  and  M'oni  shidl  ban. 
The  spirit  of  our  bn»ther  nuin  ! 

ST.  JOHN 

Thi«  fii*n*i»  riv.ilpy  hctwiH»ii  Charles  d«'  La 
Tour.  II  I*n»tf<tt:iut.  ami  IKAulnuv  CliAmasy.  a 
Cachi»Hi\  fnr  tlit*  |MKMixMion  i»f  AcjMliii,  ftiruM 
otiH  fif  thi>  iiifMt  r<iin:iiitii'  |Niiiiiaf^*ii  in  th«*  history 
iif  tin*  Ni*w  Woilil.  1^1  TiMir  ivci'ivwl  md  in  sev- 
••nl  init.'iiir*'!*  fmiii  tht>  I'liritan  c<il()iiy  iif  Mns- 
■acbtWi'ttii.     Ihiriii);  out*  uf  his  voya^^t^  for  the 

KurpoiM*  fif  (ibt.iiiiiii;;  nniiA  nntl  pni%i4ii»nH  for 
is  i*«tablUhnii-iit  at    St.  .Inhn.  uU  osuitli*  vras 
■ttackvU   by   D'Auluay,  and  succwwfuUy  de- 
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fended  by  its  high-spirit^  mistrMS.  A  a 
attack  however  followed  in  the  fourth  n 
KMT,  when  D*Aulnay  was  succeasful,  an 
garrison  was  put  to  the  sword.  Lady  La 
uuiguiahed  a  few  days  in  the  hands  of  he 
my,  and  then  dii^l  of  grivf. 

**  To  the  win<ls  give  our  banner  ! 

Dear  homeward  again  ! " 
Crie<l  the  I^ml  of  Acadia, 

Cried  Cluirles  of  Estienne  f 
From  the  pn>w  of  his  shallop 

He  gazed,  as  the  sun. 
From  its  1k*<1  in  the  ocean. 

Streamed  up  the  St.  John. 

O'er  tl^  blue  western  waters 

That  shalloi)  had  passed. 
Where  the  mists  of  Penobscot 

Clung  damp  on  her  mast. 
St.  Savi(mr  had  looked 

On  the  heretic  sail. 
As  the  songs  of  the  Huguenot 

Ros<*  on  the  gale. 

The  i»ale,  ghostly  fathers 

Remcmi»ere<l  her  well. 
And  luid  curse<l  her  while  passing 

With  ta]M'r  and  bell  ; 
But  the  men  (»f  Monliegan, 

Of  Papists  abhorred. 
Had  welconie<l  and  feasted 

Tlie  hcn*tic  Lonl. 

Tliev  hail  li»adetl  his  shallop 

\\  ith  dun-tish  and  baiU, 
With  stores  for  his  lanler. 

And  .steel  for  his  wall. 
Peiiui<|uid,  fn>m  her  liastioiis 

And  turn'ts  of  stcme. 
Had  welcomed  his  coming 

With  l»anucr  and  gun. 

And  the  ]>rayers  of  the  elders 

Hatl  f4»ll(»wc<l  his  wa%'. 
As  homewanl  he  glided, 

Down  PcntiHMwt  Bav. 
Oh,  well  s{H*<l  1^1  Tour! 

For,  in  |>eril  and  pain. 
His  lady  kept  u-atch. 

For  his  coming  again. 

OVr  the  l>\v  of  the  Pliea.sant 
T)u*  morning  sun  shone. 

On  the  iilaiu'-trees  which  sluuled 
Tlie  shores  of  St.  John. 
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''Now,  why  from  yon  battlements 

Speaks  not  my  love  ! 
\Vliy  waves  there  no  banner 
My  fortress  above  ?  " 

Dark  and  wild,  from  his  deck 

St.  Estienne  gazed  about, 
On  fire-wasted  dwellings. 

And  silent  redoubt ; 
From  the  low,  shattered  walls 

Which  the  flame  had  o'errun, 
There  floated  no  banner, 

There  thundered  no  gun  ! 

But  beneath  the  low  arch 

Of  its  doorway  there  stood 
A  pale  priest  of  Rome, 

In  his  cloak  and  his  hood. 
With  the  bound  of  a  lion. 

La  Tour  sprang  to  land, 
On  the  throat  of  the  Papist 

He  fastened  his  hand. 

Speak,  son  of  the  Woman 

Of  scarlet  and  sin! 
What  wolf  has  been  prowling 

My  castle  within? 
From  the  g^rasp  of  the  soldier 

The  Jesuit  broke, 
Half  in  scorn,  half  in  sorrow. 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke  : 


"  No  wolf.  Lord  of  Estienne, 

Has  ravaged  thy  hall, 
But  thy  red-handed  rival, 

With  fire,  steel,  and  baU  ! 
On  an  errand  of  mercy 

I  hitherward  came, 
While  the  walls  of  thy  castle 

Tet  spouted  with  flame. 

**  Pentagoet's  dark  vessels 

Were  moored  in  the  bay, 
Grim  sea-lions,  roaring 

Aloud  for  their  prey." 
"  But  what  of  my  lady  ?  " 

Cried  Charles  of  Estienne. 
^*  On  the  shot-crumbled  turret 

Thy  lady  was  seen  : 

^  Half-veiled  in  the  smoke-cloud. 
Her  hand  grasped  thy  pennon, 
While  her  dark  tresses  swayed 
In  the  hot  breath  of  cannon  ! 


But  woe  to  the  hefetic, 

Evermore  woe  ! 
When  the  son  of  the  church 

And  the  cross  is  his  foe  ! 

"  In  the  track  of  the  shell, 

In  the  path  of  the  ball, 
Pentagoet  swept  over 

The  breach  of  the  wall ! 
Steel  to  steel,  gim  to  c^. 

One  moment,  —  and  then 
Alone  stood  the  victor, 

Alone  with  his  men  I 

"  Of  its  sturdy  defenders. 

Thy  lady  alone 
Saw  the  cross-blazoned  banner 

Float  over  St.  John." 
**  Let  the  dastard  look  to  it !  " 

Cried  fiery  Estienne, 
"  Were  D*Aulnay  King  Louis, 

I  'd  free  her  again  !  " 

"  Alas  for  thy  lady  I 

No  service  from  thee 
Is  needed  by  her 

Whom  the  Lord  hath  set  free  ; 
Nine  days,  in  stern  silence. 

Her  thraldom  she  bore. 
But  the  tenth  morning  came. 

And  Death  opened  her  door  ! " 

As  if  suddenly  smitten 

La  Tour  staggered  back  ; 
His  hand  grasped  his  sword-hilt. 

His  forehead  grew  black. 
He  sprang  on  the  deck 

Oi  his  shallop  again. 
"  We  cruise  now  for  vengeance  I 

Give  way  !  "  cried  Estienne. 

"  Massachusetts  shall  hear 

Of  the  Huguenot's  wrong. 
And  from  island  and  creekside 

Her  fishers  shall  throng  ! 
Pentagoet  shall  rue 

What  his  Papists  have  done, 
When  his  palisades  echo 

The  Puritan's  gun  I  " 

Oh,  the  loveliest  of  heavens 
Hung  tenderly  o*er  him. 

There  were  waves  in  the  sunshine, 
And  green  isles  before  him  ; 
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But  A  ]Nilo  hand  was  beckoning 

'riio  Huguenot  on  ; 
And  in  bliu;kn«fls  and  aabes 

Uehind  was  St.  John  I 


THE  CYPRESS-TREE  OK  CEYLON 

Ibn  Batnta,  the  celebrated  Miunilinan  trav- 
I'ller  of  the  fonrtHenth  century,  speaks  of  a 
v>*preai-tree  in  Ceylon,  univenuuly  held  sacred 
by  the  natives,  the  leaves  of  which  were  said 
to  fall  only  at  certiun  intt'rvals,  and  he  who 
had  the  happineiis  t4»  find  and  eat  one  of  them 
was  rvstored,  at  on(*e,  to  youth  anil  vigor.  The 
traveller  saw  several  venerabk*  Jogees,  or  Mfcinti, 
sitting  silent  and  motionless  under  the  tree. 

TiiEY  sat  in  silent  watchfulness 
The  sacred  cypress-tree  about. 

And,  from  beneath  old  wrinkled  brows, 
Their  Ruling  eyes  looked  out. 

Gray  Age  and  Sickness  waiting  there 
Tnruugh    weary    night    and    lingering 

Grim  as  the  iclols  at  their  side, 
And  motionless  as  they. 

Unheedetl  in  the  liouglis  alNive 

The  song  of  Ceylnn*s  binls  Mras  sweet ; 

Unseen  of  tliein  the  ishind  tlowers 
Bloomed  brightly  at  their  feet. 

O'er  them  the  tropic  night-storm  swept, 
The  thunder  crushed  on  rtM-k  and  hill  ; 

The  doud-An*  on  their  evelmils  blazed. 
Yet  tlM're  they  waited  still  I 

\\*liat  was  the  world  without  to  them  ? 

l*he  M<HileniN  sunst't-i'all,  the  fiance 
Of  Ce\ion*s  niniiU,  the  (tjissing  gleam 

Of  Imttle-tiag  and  laiUMi  ? 

They  waited  for  that  falling  leaf 

( >f  which  tbt*  wandering  Jogees  sing  : 

Which  lends  once  more  to  wintry  ago 
The  greenness  of  its  spring. 

Oh,  if  these  iMwr  and  blindtKl  ones 
In  tniNtful  |»ati4*nee  wait  to  feel 

OVr  torpid  puliu*  and  failing  limb 
A  youthful  frehhnesH  Hteal  ; 

Shall  we,  who  sit  U'neath  that  Tree 
Whose  healing  leaves  of  life  are  shetl, 


Li  answer  to  the  breath  of  prayer. 
Upon  the  waiting  head  — 

Not  to  restore  our  failing  forms, 
^Vnd  build  the  spirit's  broken  thrine, 

But  on  the  fainting  soul  to  shed 
A  light  and  life  divine  — 

Shall  we  grow  weary  in  our  watch. 
And  murmur  at  the  long  delay  ? 

Impatient  of  our  Father's  time 
And  His  appointed  way  ? 

Or  shall  the  stir  of  outward  things 
Allure  and  claim  the  Christian  s  eye. 

When  on  the  heathen  watcher's  ear 
Their  powerless  murmurs  die  ? 

Alas  !  a  deeper  test  of  faith 
Than  prison  cell  or  martyr's  stake. 

The  self-abasing  watchfulness 
Df  silent  prayer  may  make. 

We  gird  us  brarely  to  rebuke 

Our  erring  brotfier  in  the  wrong,  — 

j:Vu<1  in  the  ear  of  Pride  and  Power 
Our  warning  voice  is  strong. 

Easier  to  smite  with  Peti*r's  sword 
Than  ** watch   one  hour"  in  hombliiif^ 
prayer. 

Lifc'n  **  great  thing;*/*  like  the  Syrian  lord. 
Our  hearts  can  do  antl  dare. 

But  oh  !  we  shrink  from  Jordan's  side, 
Knun  waters  which  alone  can  save; 

And  niuniiur  for  Almna's  Imnks 
And  Pliiir|i:ir*ri  brighter  wave. 

O  Thou,  who  in  the  giinlen's  shade 
Didiit  wake  Tliy  weary  tmes  again. 

Who  sIuniU'nMl  at  that  fearful  hour 
Forgetful  of  Thy  pain  ; 

Bend  oVr  us  now,  as  over  them. 

And  s<'t  our  Nlci>i>-lNMmfl  spirits  free. 

Nor  leav(*  us  slum  In*  ring  in  the  watch 
Our  souls  should  keep  with  Thee  I 


THE    K.XILES 

The  inrii|i>ntii  upon  mliirh  the  ftillowiag  hal< 
Ind  has  itM  f«iiiiH|:itiim  iM-tMirr«*d  nlMiiit  the  year 
PiO<>.     'lliouuM  Moi'V  mas  om*  of  the  firkt,  if 


THE  EXILES 


IS 


list  white  settler  of  Nantacket.  The 
Macy  18  briefly  bnt  carefully  ontlined 
S.  lake's  The  New  Puritan. 

)dixian  sat  beside  his  door, 
oltiy  afternoon, 
s  young  wife  singing  at  his  side 
d  and  goodly  tune. 

ner  of  heat  was  in  the  air,  — 
[ark  green  woods  were  stiU  ; 
:  skirts  of  a  heavy  thunder-cloud 
oyer  the  western  hill. 

hick,  and  vast  arose  that  cloud 
3  the  wilderness, 
i  dark  world  from  upper  air 
stooping  over  this. 

s  the  solemn  thimder  pealed, 
ill  was  still  again, 
low  murmur  in  the  air 
ming  wind  and  rain. 

the  first  big  rain-drop  fell, 
UT  stranger  came, 
od  before  the  farmer's  door, 
travel  soiled  and  lame. 

Died  he,  yet  sustaining  hope 

in  his  quiet  glance, 

leace,    like     autumn's     moonlight, 

lothed 

ranquil  countenance,  — 

like  that  his  Master  wore 
late's  council-hall: 
of  wrongs,  but  of  a  love 
iy  forgiving  aU. 

1 1    wilt    thou    give    me    shelter 

lere?" 

ttranger  meekly  said  ; 

ming  on  his  oaken  staff, 

l^oodman's  features  read. 

:e  is  hunted,  —  evil  men 
oUowing  in  my  track  ; 
ces  of  the  torturer's  whip 
m  my  aged  back ; 

Qoch,  I  fear,  't  will  peril  thee 
in  thy  doors  to  take 
*d  seeker  of  the  Truth, 
eased  for  conscience'  sake." 


Oh,  kindly  spoke  the  goodman's  wife, 
*^  Come  in,  old  man  !  "  quoth  she, 

"  We  will  not  leave  thee  to  the  storm. 
Whoever  thou  mayst  be." 

Then  came  the  aeed  wanderer  in, 

And  silent  sat  him  down  ; 
While  all  within  grew  dark  as  night 

Beneath  the  storm-cloud's  frown. 

But  while  the  sudden  lightning's  blaze 

Filled  every  cottage  nook. 
And  with  the  jarring  thunder-roll 

The  loosened  casements  shook, 

A  heavy  tramp  of  horses'  feet 

Came  sounmng  up  the  lane. 
And  half  a  score  of  horse,  or  more, 

Came  plunging  through  the  rain. 

"  Now,  Goodman  Macy,  ope  thv  door,  — 
We  would  not  be  house-breakers  ; 

A  rueful  deed  thou  'st  done  this  day. 
In  harboring  banished  Quakers." 

Out  looked  the  cautious  TOodman  then. 

With  much  of  fear  ana  awe. 
For  there,  with  broad  wig  drenched  with 
rain. 

The  parish  priest  he  saw. 

"  Open  thy  door,  thou  wicked  man, 

And  let  thy  pastor  in. 
And  give  Grod  thanks,  if  forty  stripes 

Repay  thy  deadly  sin." 

<<  What  seek  ye  ?  "  quoth  the  goodman  ; 

"  The  stranger  is  my  g^st ; 
He  is  worn  with  toil  and  grievous  wrong, — 

Pray  let  the  old  man  rest." 

"  Now,  out  upon  thee,  canting  knave  I " 
And  strong  hands  shook  the  door. 

"  Believe  me,  Macy,"  quoth  the  priest, 
"  Thou  'It  rue  thy  conduct  sore." 

Then  kindled  Macy's  eye  of  fire  : 
<*  No  priest  who  walks  the  earth, 

Shall  pluck  away  the  stranger-guest 
Made  welcome  to  my  hearth. ' 

Down  from  his  cottage  wall  he  caught 

The  matchlock,  hotly  tried 
At  Preston-pans  and  Marston-moor, 
I      By  fiery  Ireton's  side  ; 
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WlM^rc  Puritan,  and  Cavalier, 
With  shout  and  psalm  contended; 

And  Ruucrt*!  oath,  and  Cromwell's  prayer, 
With  DatUe-thuudvr  blended. 

Up  rose  the  ancient  stranger  then  : 

**  My  spirit  is  not  free 
To  bring  the  wrath  and  violence 

Of  evd  men  on  thee  ; 

**  And  for  thyself,  I  pray  forbear. 

Bethink  tlice  of  thy  Lord, 
Who  healed  again  the  smittt^n  ear. 

And  sheathed  llis  follower*s  sword. 


«» 


M 


Igo,  as  Ut  the  slaughter  led. 
^cnds  of  the  poor,  farewell  I 
Beneath  hi^i  hand  the  oaken  door 
Back  on  its  hinges  fell. 


"Come  forth, old  graylK'iird,  yea  and  nay," 

The  rei'kless  scoffers  criecl. 
As  to  a  horseman's  saddle-liow 

The  old  miin*s  arms  were  tied. 

And  of  his  Uindagi*  hanl  and  long 

In  Boston's  crowded  juil, 
Where    suffering    woman's    prayer     was 
heard. 

With  sickening  ehildhooirs  wail. 

It  suits  not  with  our  tale  to  tell  ; 

Those  fieencH  have  pa.ssed  away  ; 
Let  the  tliin  slunlows  of  the  past 

Brood  o'er  thiit  evil  cLiv. 

**  Ho,  bherilT  I  "  quoth  the  anient  priest, 

''Take  (loodmuu  Maey  too  ; 
The  sin  of  this  ihiy*s  heresy 

His  baek  or  purse  shall  rue.' 


♦♦ 


"  Now,  giMMliA-ife,  haAtt*  ihtM» ! "  Ma4>y  cried. 

She  eaught  his  nuuily  ami ; 
B«'hind,  the  ]mrson  urginl  pursuit. 

With  outcry  and  alann. 

Ho  I   speed  the  Marys,  noi*k  or  naught,  — 

The  river-course  was  near  ; 
TIm*  jtlasliing  on  its  pebbled  shore 

\\  as  miiAU'  to  their  ear. 

A  gray  riN'k,  tu.H«>lh*d  (»'er  with  bireh, 

AlM>ve  tlie  watiTK  hung, 
^Vnd  at  its  Ivim*,  with  evrry  wavi>, 

A  small  light  whvrt^'  swung. 


A  leap  —  they  gain  the  boat  —  and  thm 

The  goodman  wields  his  oar ; 
**  111  luek  betide  them  all,"  he  cried, 

**  The  laggiirds  on  the  shore." 

Down  through  the  crashing  underwood. 

The  burly  sheriff  came  :  — 
**  Stand,  G<NKlman  Macy,  yield  thyaelf  ; 

Yield  in  the  King's  own  name. 

**  Now  out  upon  thy  hangman's  face  ! " 

Ik>ld  Macy  answered  then,  — 
"  Whip  women,  on  the  village  green. 

But  meddle  not  with  men." 

The  priest  came  {Muting  to  the  shore. 
His  grave  cocke<i  hat  was  gone  ; 

Behind  him,  like  some  owl's  nest,  hung 
His  wig  upon  a  thorn. 

**  Come  back  I  come  back ! "  the  parson  c 

•*  The  church's  cursi*  beware. 
*'Curse,  an  thou  wilt,"  said  ]!klacy,  **  but 

Thy  blessing  prithee  spare." 

*'  Vile  scoffer  !  "  cried  the  bafHed  priest, 
"  Tliou  'It  yet  the  gallows  see." 

'^ Who's  bom  to  be   hanged  will  not  be 
drowned," 
Quoth  Macy,  merrily  ; 

"  And  so,  sir  sheriff  and  priest,  good-by  I" 

He  bent  him  to  his  oar. 
And  the  small  iNtat  glided  quietly 

From  the  twain  upon  the  shore. 

Now  in  the  west,  the  heavv  clouds 

Scattennl  and  fell  asunder, 
\Vhile  feebler  came  the  rush  of  rain. 

And  fainter  growled  the  thunder. 

And  through  the  broken  clouds,  the  wm 

I.«ooke<l  out  serene  and  warm. 
Painting  its  holy  synilMil-light 

Upon  the  passing  storm. 

Oh,  beautiful  f  that  r:iiulM>w  span, 
O'er  dim  Crane>n«>ck  wns  b«*ude<l ; 

One  bright  fo(»t  touelunl  the  eaj«tem  hills. 
And  one  with  oi*ean  blemled. 

By  green  Pentucket's  M>uthem  slope 

Tlie  (iuiall  boat  glidiMl  fast  ; 
Till*  wntehers  of  the  Bloi^k-hiiuse  saw 

llic  tttrangen  as  they  passed. 
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iit  a  stalwart  garrison 
akine  in  their  shoes, 
the  £p  of  Indian  oars, 
lide  of  birch  canoes. 

jr-wives  of  Salisbury  — 
len  were  all  away  — 
9ut  to  see  the  stranger  oar 
their  waters  play. 

and*s  rocks  and  fir-trees  threw 
sunset-shadows  o'er  them, 
srbnry's  spire  and  weathercock 
i  o'er  the  pines  before  them. 

the  Black  Rocks,  on  their  left, 
larsh  lay  broad  and  green  ; 

their    right  with  dwarf    shrubs 
rowned. 
Island's  hills  were  seen. 

Llf  ul  hand  and  wary  eye 
arbor-bar  was  crossed  ; 
ling  of  the  restless  wave, 
oat  on  ocean  tossed. 

■y  of  the  sunset  heaven 
id  and  water  lay  ; 
teep  hills  of  Agawam, 
pe,  and  bluff,  and  bay. 

Bsed  the  gray  rocks  of  Cape  Ann, 
rloucester's  narbor-bar ; 
ch-fire  of  the  garrison 
like  a  setting  star. 

ghtly  broke  the  morning 
assachusetts  Bay ! 
vBf  and  bright  green  island, 
ing  in  the  day. 

^d  the  bark  in  safety 
I  isle  and  Eeadland  steep  ; 
lest  broke  above  them, 
^-cloud  veiled  the  deep. 

id  the  bleak  and  stormy  Cape 
enturons  Macy  passed, 
Nantucket's  naked  isle 
up  his  boat  at  last. 

r,  in  log-built  cabin, 
braved  the  rough  sea-weather ; 
re,  in  peace  and  quietness, 
down  life's  vale  together  ; 


[How  others  drew  around  them, 
And  how  their  fishing  sped, 

Until  to  every  wind  of  heaven 
Nantucket's  sails  were  spread  ; 

/How  pale  Want  alternated 

With  Plenty's  golden  snule  ; 
Behold,  is  it  not  written 
In  the  annals  of  the  isle  ? 

And  yet  that  isle  renudneth 

A  refuge  of  the  free, 
As  when  true-hearted  Macy 

Beheld  it  from  the  sea. 

Free  as  the  winds  that  winnow 
Her  shrubless  hills  of  sand, 

Free  as  the  waves  that  batter 
Along  her  yielding  land. 

Than  hers,  at  duty's  summons. 

No  loftier  spirit  stirs, 
Nor  falls  o'er  human  suffering 

A  readier  tear  than  hers. 

God  bless  the  sea-beat  island  t 
And  gnnt  f  orevermore, 

That  charity  and  freedom  dwell 
As  now  upon  her  shore  f 
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Ere  down  yon  blue  Carpathian  hills 

The  sun  shall  sink  again, 
Farewell  to  life  and  all  its  ills. 

Farewell  to  cell  and  chain  ! 

Tliese  prison  shades  are  dark  and  cold. 

But,  darker  far  than  they, 
The  shadow  of  a  sorrow  old 

Is  on  my  heart  alway. 

For  since  the  day  when  Warkworth  wood 

Closed  o'er  my  steed,  and  I, 
An  alien  from  my  name  and  blood, 

A  weed  cast  out  to  die,  — 

When,  looking  back  in  sunset  light, 

I  saw  her  turret  gleam. 
And  from  its  casement,  far  and  white, 

Her  sign  of  farewell  stream, 

Like  one  who,  from  some  desert  shore, 
Doth  home's  green  isles  descry, 
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And,  vainly  longing,  gazen  oVr 
The  wasto  of  wave  and  sky  ; 

So  from  thv  dcHcrt  of  my  fate 

I  gaze  at*ro89  the  pout ; 
Forever  on  life's  dial-plate 

The  shade  is  backward  cast ! 

I  *ve  wandered  wide  from  shore  to  shore, 
I  've  knelt  at  many  a  shrine  ; 

And  Imwed  me  to  the  rocky  floor 
Where  Bethleheui*s  tapers  shine  ; 

And  by  the  Holy  Sepulchre 

I  've  pledgtHl  my  kniijfhtly  sword 

To  Christ,  I  lis  blessed  Church,  and  her, 
The  Mother  of  our  Lord. 

Oh,  vain  the  vow,  and  vain  the  strife  ! 

How  vain  do  all  things  n*vu\ ! 
My  soul  is  in  the  past,  and  life 

TokIhv  is  but  a  dn'uui  ! 

m 

In  ^'ain  the  penance  strange  and  long, 

An<l  lianl  for  Hcsh  to  liear  ; 
T\w  pniycr,  the  fasting,  and  the  thong, 

And  sackcloth  shirt  of  hair. 

The  eyes  «if  memory  will  not  sU*cp,  — 

Its  i>ars  are  o)H»n  still ; 
And  vigils  with  the  past  they  kc>cp 

AgaiuHt  my  fe4>ble  will. 

And  still  the  loves  and  joys  of  old 

IKi  cvcnnore  ui>rise  ; 
I  rMH'  the  How  of  l(K'ks  of  gold. 

The  shine  *if  loving  eyes  ! 

Ah  me  I  u|M»n  another's  breast 

ThiK«e  golden  loi*ks  reeliue  ; 
I  s(*e  u|M)n  another  rest 

The  glance  that  once  was  mine. 


•4 
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()  faithless  priest  1   ()  |M*rjured  knight  I 

I  hear  the  Master  crv  ; 
Shut  out  the  vision  fn»m  thy  sight, 

Ix't  Earth  and  Nature  die. 


••  The  (Miurch  of  dad  is  now  thy  spouse, 
Anil  thou  the  bridegroom  art  ; 

Tlien  let  the  Inirden  of  thy  V(»ws 
Crush  down  thv  human  heart !" 

In  vain  !     Tlii^  h<»nrt  its  grief  must  know, 
Till  life  itself  hath  ceased, 


fi 


And  falls  beneath  the  self-tame  blow 
The  lover  and  the  priest  f 

O  pitying  Mother !  souls  of  light, 
And  saints  and  martyrs  old  ! 

Pray  for  a  weak  and  sinful  kniglit, 
A  suffering  man  uphold. 

Then  let  the  Paimim  work  his  will. 
And  death  onbind  my  chain. 

Ere  down  yon  blue  Carpathian  hill 
The  sun  shall  fall  again. 


CASSANDRA  SOUTH WlCk 

In  1058  two  younf^penom,  son  and  daoj 
of  Lawrence  Southwick  of  Salem,  who 
himself  bet* n  imprisoned  and  deprired  of  8 
all  his  property  for  ha^-ing  entertained  Qa 
at  his  nouw,  were  finiii  for  non-attendiia 
chare h.  They  hiding  unable  t(»  pay  the  fia 
Gi'oend  Court  isHoed  an  ord«*r  empow 
**  th«>  Tn*aHiin>r  of  the  County  to  sell  the 
peiMons  to  any  of  the  Enn^liah  nation  of  ViV 
or  liiirbafittts^  to  .answer  said  fines.**  A 
tempt  WtiM  made  to  carry  this  order  into  e 
ti4>n,  but  no  ahipnuister  was  found  willii 
convey  them  to  the  West  Indie«. 

To  the  Ciod  of  all  sure  men*ies  let  mv  I 

mg  rise  toHlny, 
From  the  scoiTer  and  the  cruel   He 

plucked  the  s|>iiil  away  ; 
Yea,  He  who  cooIimI  the  furmiee  arouo 

faithful  thrtM', 
And  tamed  the  Chaldean   lions,  hail 

His  liandmaid  frt*e  ! 

1.4ist  night  I  saw  the  sunset  melt  thi 

my  pris<m  Imrs, 
I.4ist  night  across  my  damp  earth-flooi 

the  |Nilc  gleam  of  stars  ; 
In  the  coldness  and  the  darkness  all  thr 

the  Icmg  night-time. 
My   grated   cisenient   whitened   witli 

tuiun*H  early  rime. 

Alone,  in  that  dark  sorrow,  hour  after 

cn'pt  by  ; 
Star  after  .star  looketl  |»alely  in  and 

ado^'n  the  sky  ; 
No  sound  amid  night's  stillness,  save 

whieh  Keenietl  tf>  In> 
Tlie  dull  and  heavy  beating  of  the  | 

of  the  sea  ; 
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AU  night  I  sat  unsleeping,  for  I  knew  that 
on  the  morrow 

Ihit  niler  and  the  cruel  priest  would  mock 
me  in  mj  sorrow, 

Dngged  to  their  place  of  market,  and  bar- 
gained for  and  sold, 

Like  a  lamb  before  the  shambles,  like  a 
heifer  from  the  fold  ! 

Oh,  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  was  there,  — 

the  shrinking  and  the  shame  ; 
And  the  low  voice   of  the  Tempter  like 

iduspers  to  me  came  : 
"Why  sit'st    thou    thns    forlornly,"    the 

wicked  murmur  said, 
"Dunp  walls  thy  bower  of  beauty,  cold 

earth  thy  maiden  bed  ? 

^  Where  be  the  smiling  faces,  and  voices 

soft  and  sweet, 
8m&  in  thy  father's  dwelling,  heard  in  the 

pleasant  street  ? 
Where  be  the  youths  whose  glances,  the 

summer  Sabbath  through, 
T^med   tenderly  and    timidly    unto    thy 

lather's  pew  ? 

"Why  sit'st  thou  here,  Cassandra?  —  Be- 
think thee  with  what  mirth 

Tky  happy  schoolmates  gather  around  the 
warm,  bright  hearth ; 

Hov  the  crimson  shadows  tremble  on  fore- 
heads white  and  fair, 

Oi  eyes  of  merry  girlhood,  half  hid  in 
golden  hair. 

''Not  for  thee  the  hearth-fire  brightens, 
not  for  thee  kind  words  are  spoken, 

Not  for  thee  the  nuts  of  Weuham  woods 
by  laughing  boys  are  broken  ; 

No  ibsUfruito  of  the  orchard  vrithin  thy 
bpare  laid, 

^or  tiiee  no  flowers  of  autumn  the  youth- 
ful hunters  braid. 

*0  weak,  deluded  maiden! — by  crazy 
fsaciesled. 

With  wfld  and  raving  railers  an  evil  path 
totread  ; 

To  leave  a  wholesome  worship,  and  teach- 
ing pore  and  sound, 

Aid  mate  with  maniac  women,  loose- 
and  sackcloth  bound,  — 


*  Vad  aeoffers  of  the  priesthood,  who  mock 
at  things  divine, 


Who  rail  against  the  pulpit,  and  holy 
bread  and  wine  ; 

Sore  from  their  cart-tail  scourgings,  and 
from  the  pillory  lame. 

Rejoicing  in  their  wretchedness,  and  glory- 
ing in  their  shame. 

**  And  what  a  fate  awaits  thee  !  —  a  sadly 

toiling  slave. 
Dragging  the  slowly  lengthening  chain  of 

bondage  to  the  grave  ! 
Think  of  thy  woman's  nature,  subdued  in 

hopeless  thrall. 
The  easy  prey  of  any,  the  scoff  and  scorn 

of  aU !  ^' 

Oh,  ever  as  the  Tempter  spoke,  and  feeble 

Nature's  fears 
Wrung  drop  by  drop  the  scalding  flow  of 

unavailing  tears, 
I  wrestled  down  the   evil  thoughts,   and 

strove  in  silent  prayer. 
To  feel,  O  Helper  of  the  weak  I  that  Thou 

indeed  wert  there  1 

I  thought  of  Paul  and  Silas,  within  Phi- 

uppi's  cell. 
And  how  from  Peter's  sleeping  limbs  the 

prison  shackles  fell. 
Till  I  seemed  to  hear  the  trailing  of  an 

angfel's  robe  of  white. 
And  to  feel  a  blessed  presence  invisible  to 

sight. 

Bless  the  Lord  for  all  bis  mercies  !  —  for 

the  peace  and  love  I  felt. 
Like  dew  of  Hemion's  holy  hill,  upon  my 

spirit  melt ; 
When  "  Get  behind  me,  Satan  ! "  was  the 

languagfe  of  my  heart. 
And  I  felt  the  Evil  Tempter  with  all  his 

doubts  depart. 

Slow  broke  the  gray  cold  morning  ;  again 
the  sunshme  fell, 

Flecked  with  the  shade  of  bar  and  grate 
within  my  lonely  cell  ; 

The  hoar-frost  melted  on  the  wall,  and  up- 
ward from  the  street 

Came  careless  laugh  and  idle  word,  and 
tread  of  passing  feet. 

At  length  the  heavy  bolts  fell  back,  my 

door  was  open  cast. 
And  slowly  at  the  sheriff's  side,  up  the 

long  street  I  passed  ; 
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I  hemrd  the  murmur  round  me,  and  felt, 

but  dared  not  see, 
How,  fn)m  every  door  and  window,  the 

people  gazed  on  me. 

And  doubt  and  fear  fell  on  me,  shame 
bunie<l  upon  my  cheek, 

Swam  earth  ancl  sky  around  me,  my  trem- 
bling linibti  grew  weak: 

"  O  Lonl  1  Bupi>ort  thy  handmaid  ;  and 
from  her  soul  east  out 

The  fear  of  man,  which  brings  a  snare, 
the  weakness  and  the  doubt.** 

Then  the  dreary  shadows  scattered,  like  a 

cloud  in  niorning^s  breeze. 
And  a  low  dei>p  voice  within  me  seemed 

whispering  words  like  these  : 
"  Though  thy  earth  l>e  as  the  iron,  and  thy 

heaven  a  brazen  wall, 
Tnist    still     His    loving- kindness     whose 

power  is  over  all. 

Wo  paiuicd  nt  length,  where  at  my  feet 

the  sunlit  waiters  broke 
On  glaring  reach   of  shining  beach,   and 

{ihiiigly  wall  of  nK'k  ; 
The  merchiint-ships  lay  idly  there,  in  hard 

clear  lines  on  high, 
Tracing  with  rope  and  slender  spar  their 

network  on  the  sky. 

And  there  were  ancient  citizens,  cloak- 
wrapped  and  grave  and  eold. 

And  grim  aiitl  stout  sea-i*aptain8  with 
f;u*es  bronze<l  an<l  old. 

And  on  bin  bonus  with  Rawson,  his  cniel 
clerk  at  luiud. 

Sat  dark  and  lianghty  Endicott,  the  niler 
of  the  land. 

And  poisoning  with  his  evil  words  the 
ruler's  rea<lv  car. 

The  priest  leane<f  o*cr  his  saddle,  with 
laugh  antl  scofF  and  jeer  ; 

It  stirre<l  my  m>u1,  and  from  my  lips  the 
M*iil  uf  silcm*e  broke. 

As  if  tbn>ugh  wonian*s  wt^akness  a  warn- 
ing spirit  sptike. 

I    crieil,    **  The    I>ord   rebuke  thee,  thou 

sniitcr  of  the  meek, 
Thou  roblM*r  of  the  rightt^ous,  thou  trampler 

of  the  weak  ! 
Go  light  the  dark,  eold  hearth-stones,  —  go 

turn  the  prison  lock 


Of  the  poor  hearts  thou  hast  hnnte 
wolf  amid  the  flock  ! " 

Dark  lowered  the  brows  of  Endico 

with  a  deeper  red 
O'er  Rawson's  wme-empnrpled  cb( 

flush  of  anger  spread  ; 
**Good    people,"  quoth    the   white 

priest,  **  heed  n<it  her  words  i 
Her  Master  s]>eakM  within  her,  —  tht 

owns  his  child  1  *' 

But   gray  heads  shook,  and  young 

knit,  the  while  the  sheriff  rea 
That  law  the  wicked  rulers  against  tl 

have  made, 
Who  to  their  house  of  Rimmon  ai 

priesthood  bring 
Xo  bended   knee  of  worship,  nor 

offering. 

Then  to  the  stout  sca-eaptains  the 

turning,  said,  — 
*'  Which  of  ye,  worthy  seamen,  wi 

this  Quaker  maid  ? 
In  the  Isle  of  fair  l^rbndoes,  or  c 

ginia*s  shore, 
You  may  h(»Id  her  at  a  higher  pri< 

In<lian  girl  or  Moor. 

Grim  ancl  silent  stood    the  captaini 

when  ag:iin  he  cried, 
*< Speak  out,  my  worthy   seamen!* 

voict*,  no  sign  replied  ; 
But  I  felt  a  hanl  hami  ]>ress  my  of 

kind  w«»nls  met  my  ear,  — 
*'fTod  bless  thee,  and   preserve  thi 

gentle  girl  and  dear  1  *' 

A  weight  seemed  lifted  from  my  I 

pitying  friend  was  nigh.  — 
I  felt  it  in  his  luird,  rough  hand,  and 

in  his  eye  ; 
And  when   again   the   sheriff  spok 

voice,  so  kind  to  me. 
Growled  lia^'k  its  stormy  answer  li 

roaring  of  the  sea,  — 

**  l^le  my  shin  with   bars  of  silvei 

with  corns  of  Spanish  gold. 
From    ket'l-piiH.'e    up   to    deck-plan 

nxminge  of  her  hold. 
By   the    living  (hmI    who   maile   ut 

would  sooner  in  \tiur  Imy 
Sink  ship  ami  crew  ami  cargo,  tha 

this  child  awav  I  " 
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''Well  answered,  worthy  captain,  shame  on 

their  cruel  laws  ! " 
Ran  through  the  crowd  in  murmurs  loud 

the  people's  just  applause, 
"like  the  herdsihan  of  Tekoa,  in  Israel  of 

old, 
Siail  we  see  the  poor  and  righteous  again 

for  silver  sold?'' 

I  looked  on  haughty  Endicott ;  with  wea- 
pon half-way  drawn. 

Swept  round  the  throng  his  lion  glare  of 
bitter  hate  and  scorn  ; 

Fiercely  he  drew  his  bridle-rein,  and  turned 
in  silence  back, 

And  sneering  priest  and  baffled  clerk  rode 
murmuring  in  his  track. 

Hud  after  them  the  sheriff  looked,  in  bit- 
terness of  soul ; 

Thriee  smote  his  staff  upon  the  ground, 
and  crushed  his  parchment  roll. 

"Good  friends,"  he  said,  **  since  both  have 
fled,  the  ruler  and  the  priest, 

Judge  ye,  if  from  their  further  work  I  be 
not  well  released." 

Load  was  the  cheer  which,  full  and  clear, 
swept  round  the  silent  bay, 

Ai,  with  kind  words  and  kinder  looks,  he 
bade  me  go  my  way  ; 

For  He  who  turns  the  courses  of  the  stream- 
let of  the  glen, 

Aid  the  river  of  great  waters,  had  turned 
the  hearts  of  men. 

Oh,  at  that  hour   the  very  earth  seemed 

changed  beneath  my  eye, 
A  holier  wonder  round  me  rose  the  blue 

walls  of  the  sky, 
AbfeEer  light  on  rock  and  hill  and  stream 

and  woodland  lay, 
Aid  softer  lapsed   on  sunnier  sands  the 

waters  of  the  hay. 

IWaksgiving  to  the  Lord  of  life  t  to  Him 

ul  praises  be, 
Who  from  the  hands  of  evil  men  hath  set 

his  handmaid  free ; 
AO  pnuse  to  Him  before  whose  power  the 

mighty  are  afraid. 
Who  takes  the  erafty  in  the  snare  which 

for  the  poor  is  laid  I 

Smg,  0  my  wral,  rejoicingly,  on  evening's 
twilight  calm 


Uplift  the  loud  thanksgiving,  pour  forth 

the  grateful  psalm  ; 
Let  all  dear  hearts  with  me  rejoice,  as  did 

the  saints  of  old. 
When  of  the  Lord's  good  angel  the  rescued 

Peter  told. 

And  weep  and   howl,  ye  evil  priests  and 

mighty  men  of  wrong. 
The  Lord  shall  smite  the  proud,  and  lay 

His  hand  upon  the  strong. 
Woe  to  the  wicked  rulers  in  His  avenging 

hour ! 
Woe  to  the  wolves  who  seek  the  flocks  to 

raven  and  devour  I 

But  let  the  humble  ones  arise,  the  poor  in 

heart  be  glad. 
And  let  the   mourning  ones   again  with 

robes  of  praise  be  clad. 
For    He    who    cooled    the    furnace,   and 

smoothed  the  stormy  wave. 
And  tamed  the  Chaldean  lions,  is  mighty 

still  to  save  ! 


THE  NEW  WIFE  AND  THE  OLD 

The  following  ballad  is  founded  upon  one  of 
the  marvellous  legends  connected  with  the  fa- 
mous General  M ,  of  Hampton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  was  regarded  by  his  neighbors  as  a 
Yankee  Faust,  in  lea^e  with  the  adversary. 
I  g^ve  the  story,  as  I  heard  it  when  a  child, 
from  a  venerable  family  visitant. 

Dark  the  halls,  and  cold  the  feast. 
Gone  the  bridemaids,  gone  the  priest. 
All  is  over,  all  is  done. 
Twain  of  yesterday  are  one  ! 
Blooming  girl  and  manhood  g^y, 
Autumn  in  the  arms  of  May  I 

Hushed  within  and  hushed  without. 
Dancing  feet  and  wrestlers'  shout ; 
Dies  the  bonfire  on  the  hill  ; 
All  is  dark  and  all  is  still. 
Save  the  starlight,  save  the  breeze 
Moaning  through  the  graveyard  trees  ; 
And  the  great  sea-waves  below. 
Pulse  of  the  midnight  beating  slow. 

From  the  brief  dream  of  a  bride 
She  hath  wakened,  at  his  side. 
With  half-uttered  shriek  and  start,  — 
Feels  she  not  his  beating  heart  ? 
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And  the  pre88uro  uf  his  arm, 

And  hifl  breathing  near  and  warm  ? 

Lifl^htly  from  the  brichil  InhI 
8prin|^  that  fair  tliiihi*  veiled  head, 
And  a  feeling,  new,  int4*nM*, 
Half  of  shame,  half  inuo(*enc*e, 
Maiden  fear  and  wonder  MiM*aks 
Through  her  li|Mi  and  ehangiug  checks. 

From  the  oaken  mantel  glowing. 
Faintest  light  the  lamp  is  throwing 
On  the  mirn»r*s  antique  mould, 
High-baeke<l  chair,  and  wainscot  old. 
And,  through  fiuled  curtains  stealing, 
His  dark  sleeping  face  revealing. 

Listless  lies  the  strong  man  there, 
Sil\'er-8treHke<l  his  careless  hair  ; 
Lips  of  love  hnvt*  left  no  tract* 
On  that  hanl  and  liuught y  face ; 
And  that  forehead's  knitted  thought 
Love's  soft  hand  hath  not  uu wrought. 

"  Yet,"  she  sighs,  "  he  loves  mi»  well. 
More  tlijiu  thesi*  culm  lips  will  tell. 
Stooping  to  my  lowly  sUite, 
He  liath  made  me  rich  and  great. 
And  I  bless  him,  though  he  be 
Hard  and  stern  to  ail  save  me  ! " 

While  she  s|N*aketh,  falls  the  light 
0*er  her  ting«>rs  small  and  white  ; 
(void  and  gem,  and  costly  ring 
Bai*k  the  timid  lustre  iling,  — 
Ltn'c'j*  scleetcst  gifts,  aiicl  ran*, 
HLs  proud  hand  had  fastened  there. 

Gratefully  she  marks  the  glow 
Fn»m  tli«iS4*  ta|HTiiig  lines  of  snow  ; 
Fimdly  «»'er  tin-  f»liT|KT  Itending, 
His  I»l:i4'k  hair  witli  gi>lden  blending. 
In  her  S4>ft  and  light  ean>ss, 
riieek  and  lip  ti»gt'ther  press. 

Ha  !  —  that  start  of  horror  !  why 
That  wild  !«tan'  and  wililer  cr}'. 
Full  of  terror,  full  of  pain  ? 
Is  there  madness  in  her  bniin  ? 
Hark  !   tint  gapping,  hfmrs<*  and  low, 
"  Span*  me,  —  sjKin*  me,  —  let  me  go  I  " 

CiimI  ha%'e  men-v  !  —  iev  mid 
S|N*ctr:il  hamU  her  own  enfidd, 
Driiwiug  silently  fmm  them 


Love*8  fair  gifts  of  gold  and  gem. 
**  Waken  !   save  me  1 "  still  an  death 
At  her  side  he  slumbereth. 

Ring  and  brac<*let  all  are  'gone. 
And  that  ic*e-cold  hand  witlulrawn; 
But  she  hears  a  murmur  low. 
Full  of  sweetness,  full  of  woe. 
Half  a  sigh  and  Iwlf  a  moan  : 
**  Fear  not !  give  the  dead  her  own  !  ** 

Ah  !  —  the  dea<l  wife's  voice  she  know* ! 
Tluit  cold  liand  whose  pressure  froze. 
Once  in  warmest  life  luul  borne 
Gem  and  band  her  own  hath  worn. 
**  Wake  thee  !  wake  thtM.* ! "     Lo,  his  ey 
Open  with  a  dull  surprise. 

In  his  amis  the  strong  man  folds  her, 
Clos<*r  to  his  breast  he  h<dds  her  ; 
Tn.*mbling  limits  his  own  are  meeting. 
And  he  f(H*ls  her  heart's  (|uiek  beating : 
"  Xav,  mv  dearest,  why  this  fear  ?  " 
'<  Hush !  ***  she  saith,  "*  the  dead  is  berr  !' 

**  Nay,  a  dn>am,  —  an  idle  dream.** 
Hut  lN*fi»rt>  the  lamp's  |>ale  gleam 
Tn*mblingly  her  Imnd  she  raises. 
There  n(»  mon*  the  dianumd  blazes, 
Chisp  of  iM*arl,  or  ring  of  gidd,  — 
"  Ah  ! "  she  sighs,  **  her  luind  was  cold  !' 

Bn»kt*n  wtmls  i»f  cheer  he  saith. 

Hut  his  dark  lip  <|uiven*th. 

And  as  oVr  the  juist  he  tliinketh. 

From  liis  young  wife's  arms  he  shrinkell 

Can  those*  soft  anns  round  him  lie, 

Underneath  his  deml  wife's  we  ? 

She  her  fair  young  head  can  rest 

S<M>thed  and  childlike  on  his  bn*ast« 

And  in  tnistful  inn<N'ence 

I>raw  new  stn*ngth  and  courage  tbeDCc; 

He,  the  pntufl  man,  ft>4*ls  within 

Hut  the  cow  a  nl  ice  of  sin  ! 

She  can  murmur  in  her  thought 
Siniph*  pravers  her  mother  taught, 
.\nd  His  blc<»>ed  an«p*Is  eull, 
WlioH«»  great  love  is  over  all  ; 
He.  alone,  in  pruyerlrss  pritle. 
Meets  the  dark  IVst  at  her  side  ! 

One,  who  living  nhmnk  with  dr«*ad 
From  his  look,  or  word,  or  trt*ad, 
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der  early  grave 

lorn  to  the  slave, 

t  ibis  midnight  hour, 

id's  unconscious  power ! 

,  the  unforgot ! 
dlemn  homes  of  thought, 
y^press  shadows  blend 
foe  and  friend, 
sad  rebuke, 
le  living  look. 

lerest  ones  and  weakest, 
rongs  have  borne  the  meekest, 
those  dark,  still  places, 
,d-remembered  faces, 
ty  hearts  behind 
^  triumph  find. 


[DAL   OF   PENNACOOK 

it,  otherwise  called  Qeorge,  Sa- 
pM,  married  a  daughter  of  Passa- 
great  Pennacook  chieftain,  in 
irc^dding  took  place  at  Pennacook 
.  N.  H.),  and  the  ceremonies  closed 
east.  According  to  the  usages  of 
ssaconaway  ordered  a  select  num- 
m  to  accompany  the  newly  mar- 
o  the  dwelling  of  the  husband, 
3  there  was  another  g^at  feast, 
ter,  the  wife  of  Winnepurkit  ex- 
^sire  to  visit  her  father's  house 
i  to  go,  accompanied  by  a  brave 
busband's  chief  men.     But  when 

>  return,  her  father  sent  a  mes- 
igns,  informing  her  husband,  and 

>  come  and  take  her  away.  He 
answer  that  he  had  escorted  his 
other's  house  in  a  style  that  be- 
,  and  that  now  if  she  wished  to 
ither  must  send  her  back,  in  the 
This  Passaconaway  refused  to  do, 
that  here  terminated  the  connec- 
mp^hter  with  the  Saugus  chief.  — 
i'B  New  Canaan. 

n  wandering  for  many  days 

)  rough  northern  country.     We 

een 

with  its  bars  of  purple  cloud, 

beaven,  shine  upward  from  the 

seogee  ;  and  had  felt 
breezes,  midst  the  leafy  isles 
•  their  summer  beauty  to  the  lips 


Of  the  bright  waters.    We  had  checked  our 

steeds, 
Silent  with  .wonder,  where   the  mountain 

wall 
Is  piled  to  heaven  ;  and,  through  the  narrow 

rift 
Of  the  vast  rocks,  against  whose  rugged  feet 
Beats  the  mad  torrent  with  perpetual  roar, 
Where   noonday   is  as   twilight,  and    the 

wind 
Comes  burdened  with  the  everlasting  moan 
Of  forests  and  of  far-off  waterfalls, 
We  had  looked  upward  where  the  summer 

sky, 
Tasselled  with  clouds  light-woven  by  the 

sun. 
Sprung  its  blue  arch  above  the  abutting 

crags 
O'er-roofing  the  vast  portal  of  the  land 
Beyond  the  wall   of  mountains.     We  had 

passed 
The  hiffh  source  of  the  Saco ;  and  bewil- 
dered 
In  the  dwarf  spmce-belts  of  the  Crystal 

HUls, 
Had  heard  above  us,  like  a  voice  in  the 

cloud, 
The  horn  of  Fabyan  sounding  ;  and  atop 
Of  old  Agioochook  had  seen  the  mountains 
Piled    to    the    northward,    shagged    with 

wood,  and  thick 
As  meadow  mole-hills,  —  the  far  sea  of 

Casco, 
A  white  gleam  on  the  horizon  of  the  east  ; 
Fair  lakes,  embosomed  in  the  woods  and 

hills  ; 
Moosehillock's  mountain  range,  and  Kear- 

sarge 
Lifting  his  granite  forehead  to  the  sun  ! 

And  we  had  rested  underneath  the  oaks 
Shadowing  the  bank,  whose  grassy  spires 

are  shaken 
By  the  perpetual  beating  of  the  falls 
Of  the  wild  Ammonoosuc.  We  had  tracked 
The  winding  Pemigewasset,  overhung 
By  beechen   shadows,  whitening  down  its 

rocks, 
Or  lazily  gliding  through  its  intervals. 
From   waving  rye-fields   sending    up  the 

gleam 
Of  sunlit  waters.     We  had  seen  the  moon 
Rising  behind  Umbagog*s  eastern  pines. 
Like  a  great  Indian  camp-fire  ;    and  its 

beams 
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At   miduight  spanning  with  a  bridge  of 

silver 
The  Meniniac  by  Uncanoonuc*s  falls. 

There  wore  five  suuU  of  us  whom  traTel's 

chance 
liad  thr«>wn  together  in  these  wild  north 

hills  : 
A  city  lawyer,  fur  a  month  escaping 
From  his  dull  oflicc,  where  the  weary  eye 
Saw  only  hut  brick  walls  and  cluse  thronged 

streets ; 
Briellojis  as  vet,  but  witli  an  eve  to  see 
Lifo*s  sunniest  side,  and  with  a  heart   to 

take 
Its  chances  all  as  godH<>nds  ;  and  his  brother, 
Pale  from  long  pulpit  studies,  yet  n^taining 
The  warmth  and  freshness  of  a  giMiial  heart, 
Whose  mirror  of  the  l>eautiful  and  true. 
In  Man  and  Natun*,  was  as  vet  undimmed 
By  dust  of  theologic  strife,  or  breath 
Of  sect,  or  cobwebs  of  si'holaKtie  lore  ; 
Like  a  clear  crystal  ealni  of  water,  taking 
The  hue  and  image  of  oVrlcaning  tiowers, 
Sweet  bunmn  faces,  white   clouds  of   the 

noon. 
Slant  starlight  glimpses  through  the  dewy 

leaves. 
And  tenderest  mtMinrise.     'T  was,  in  truth, 

a  study. 
To  mark  his  spirit,  altenmting  between 
A  decent  and  professioiuil  gravity 
And  an  irreverent  niirthfulness,  which  often 
laughed  in  the  face  of  his  divinity, 
i'luckeil   off  the   sacred  ephod,  c[uite  un- 

shrined 
'Die  Oracle,  and  for  the  |>attem  priest 
Ix'ft   us   the    man.      A   shrewd,  sag:icions 

men'bant, 
To  whom  thi'  Hiiiled  sheet  found  in  Craw- 

f on rs  inn, 
(living  the  lute!it  news  tif  city  sttM'ks 
And  sales  of  cotton,  liad  a  de4*iM'r  meaning 
Tliau   the    gn'at    pn'sentv   of    the   awful 

mountains 
(iloriHed  by  the  sunset  ;  and  his  daughter, 
A  delicate  flower  on  whom  Imd  blown  too 

h»ng 
Those   evil    wind'*,  which,   swv«*ping   from 

the  ice 
And  winnow  in;;  the  fnpt  of  I«abmdor, 
Shi*d  their  enid  blight  rounil  Mas-^aehusetts 

Bay. 
With  the  sanii*  breath  which  stirs  Spring's 

o|M*niiig  leaves 


And  lifts  her  Iwlf-formed  flower-bell  on  ita 

stem. 
Poisoning  our  seaside  atmosphere. 

Itehaneed 
That  as  we  turned  upon  our  bomewat^ 

way, 
A  drear  northeastern  storm  cawe  howling 

up 
The  valley  of  the  Saco  ;  and  thai  girl 
Who  had  stood  with  us  upon  Mount  W^Mb> 

ington, 
Her  brown  locks  rufHed  by  the  wind  whick 

whirled 
In  gustH  around  its  shar|s  cold  pinnaele. 
Who  had  joiiunl  our  gay  trout-tUhiug  in  the 

str«>ams 
Which  lave  tlmt  giant's  feet ;  whose  laugh 

was  licanl 
Like  a  hint's  carol  on  tht*  sunrise  breete 
Which  swelled  our  sail  amidst  the  lake*s 

green  islands, 
Shrank  from  its  Imrsh,  chili  bivatliy  mm! 

visibly  dro(»|MMl 
Like  a   flower  in  the   frost.     So,  in 

quiet  inn 
W*hich  hMtks  from  Conway  on  the 

tains  pile<I 
Heavily  ng:uii>t  the  lii>rizon  of  the  northt 
Like  summer  tbuuder-i'louds,  we  made 

home  : 
And  while   the   mist    hung  over  drippioff 

hills. 
And  the   cold  wi nil-driven   rain-dropa  aU 

day  long 
IWat  their  sjul  music  u|nui  nxif  and  pane* 
We  strove  to  cheer  our  gentle  in\'alid. 

The  lawyer  in  the  paus4*s  of  the  stomi 
Went  angling  down  tin*  Sai'4»,and,rrtumiiig» 
RtHMiuntrd  his  advent urt's  and  mishapa  ; 
(lave  us  the  history  (»f  his  m*aly  elicnta. 
Mingling  with  ludienuis  yet  apt  citations 
Of  IwrlHirous  law  I^itin,  |»assagea 
From    Izaak  Walt4>n*s  Angler,  sweet  and 

fn*sh 
As  the  flower-skirted  streams  uf  Stafford" 

shin*. 
When',  under  aged   tn'cs,  the   southwest 

wind 
Of  soft  tlune  mornings   fanne<l    the   thin* 

white  hair 
Of  the  Hag<*  tislier.      And,  if  tnitb  1m*  CuIcI« 
Our  \outhful  candiilatc    forsook   his 

moii», 
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nmeutaries,  articles  and  creeds, 

i  fair  page  of  bumau  loveliness, 

issal  of  young  hearts,  whose  sacred 

text 

ic,  its  illumining,  sweet  smiles. 

g  the  songs  she  loved  ;  and  in  his 

low, 

tamest  voice,  recited  many  a  page 

try,  the  holiest,  tendcrest  lines 

sad  bard  of  Olney,  the  sweet  song^, 

and  beautiful  as  Trutli  and  Nature, 

1  whose  whitened  locks  on   Rydal 

Mount 

:ed  yet  by  morning  breezes  blowing 

be  green  hills,  immortal  in  his  lays. 

r  myself,  obedient  to  her  wish, 

led  our  landlord's  proffered  library  : 

-thumbed    Bunyan,   with    its    nice 

wood  pictures 

y  fiends  and  angels  not  unlike  them  ; 

unmelodious  psalms  ;  Astrology's 

me,  a  musty  pile  of  almanacs, 

old  chronicle  of  border  wars 
dian  history.     And,  as  I  read 

of  the  marriage  of  the  Chief 
^us  to  the  dusky  Weetamoo, 
er  of  Passaconaway,  who  dwelt 
)ld  time  upon  the  Merrimac, 
r  one,  in  the  playful  exercise 
prerogative,  —  the  right  divine 
;h  and  beauty,  —  bade  us  versify 
;end,  and  with  ready  pencil  sketched 
n  and  outlines,  laughingly  assigning 
I  his  part,  and  barring  our  excuses 
bsolnte  will.      So,  like  the  cavaliers 
voices  still  are  heard  in  the  Romance 
sr-tongued  Boccaccio,  on  the  banks 
lo,  with  soft  tales  of  love  beguiling 
*  of  languid  beauty,  plague-exiled 
tately   Florence,  we  reheai'sed  our 
rhymes 

r  fair  auditor,  and  shared  by  turns 
ad  approval  and  her  playful  cen- 
lure. 

be  that  these  fragments  owe  alone 
le  fair  setting  of  their  circum- 
stances, — 

Kx?iations  of  time,  scene,  and  audi- 
ence, — 

»]ace  amid  the  pictures  which  fill  up 
ambers  of  my  memory.     Yet  I  trust 
[>me,  who  sigh,  while  wandering  in 
thought, 
IB  of  Romance  o'er  the  olden  world, 


That  our  broad  land,  —  our  sea-like  lakes 

and  mountains 
Piled  to  the  clouds,  our  rivers  overhung 
By   forests  which   have  known   no  other 

change 
For  ages  than  the  budding  and  the  fall 
Of  leaves,  our  valleys  lovelier  than  those 
Which  the  old  poets  sang  of,  —  should  but 

figure 
On  the  apocryphal  chart  of  speculation 
As  pastures,  wood-lots,  mill-sites,  with  the 

privileges. 
Rights,  and  appurtenances,  which  make  up 
A  Yankee  Paradise,  unsung,  unknown. 
To  beautiful  tradition  ;  even  their  names. 
Whose  melody  yet  lingers  like  the  last 
Vibration  of  the  red  man's  requiem. 
Exchanged  for  syllables  significant. 
Of  cotton-mill  and  rail-car,  will  look  kindly 
Upon  this  effort  to  call  up  the  ghost 
Of  our  dim  Past,  and  listen  with  pleased  ear 
To  the  responses  of  the  questioned  Shade. 


I.   THE  MERRIMAC 

O   child  of  that  white-crested  mountain 

whose  springs 
Gush  forth  in  the  shade  of  the  cliff-eagle's 

wings, 
Down  whose  slopes  to  the  lowlands  thy 

wild  waters  shine. 
Leaping    gray    walls    of    rock,     flashing 

through  the  dwarf  pine  ; 

From  that  cloud-curtained  cradle  so  cold 

and  so  lone, 
From  the  arms  of  that  wintry-locked  mother 

of  stone. 
By  hills  bung  with  forests,  through  vales 

wide  and  free. 
Thy    mountain -bom    brightness   glanced 

down  to  the  sea ! 

No  bridge   arched  thy   waters  save  that 

where  the  trees 
Stretched  their  long  arms  above  thee  and 

kissed  in  the  breeze  : 
No  sound  save  the  lapse  of  the  waves  on 

thy  shores. 
The  plunging  of  otters,  the  light  dip  of  oars. 

Green-tufted,  oak-shaded,  by  Amoskeag's 

fall 
Thy  twin  Uncanoonucs  rose  stately  .and  tall, 
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Thy  Noiihua  meadows  lay  green  and  un- 

rthom, 
And  the  hillH  of  Pcntuoket  were  tasselled 

with  com. 

Bui  tliy  Pennacook  valley  waii  fairer  than 

tlieiie, 
And  j^^reener  itM  frraAses  and  taller  its  trees, 
Kre  the  sound  of  an  axe  in  the  forest  had 

rung. 
Or  the  mower  his  scythe  in  the  meadows 

had  swung. 

In  their  sheltered  rt^pose  looking  out  from 

the  wood 
The  l»rk-lHiilde<l  urigMrams  of  Pennaeook 

stoiMl  ; 
There  glided  the  corn-dance,  the  eouneil- 

ttre  shone. 
And  against  the  red  wnr-iM>st  the  hatchet 

was  tlirown. 

There  the  old  smoked  in  silence  their  pipes, 

and  the  young 
To  the  niko  and  the  white-pen-h  their  baited 

lines  Hung  ; 
There  the  )>oy  siia|>ed  Ids  arrows,  and  there 

the  shy  uiaid 
WoTe  ht*r  niany-huod  baskets  and  bright 

wampum  braid. 

O  Stream  of  the  Mountains  !  if  answer  of 

thine 
Could  ri<ie  fnmi  thy  waters  to  question  of 

niiuf, 
MethinkH  thn>ugh  the  din  of  thy  thnmged 

bankn  u  moan 
Of  Horrow  would  swrll  for  the  days  which 

have  goni'. 

Not  for  thrc  the  dull  jar  of  th«'  hHim  and 

the  whr<*l, 
Tlie   gliding   of   shuttlt*s,   the    ringing   of 

xti't*!  ; 
Hut  that  (»ld  voic*t*  of  waters,  of  binl  and  of 

bn'fZf, 
Tlie  dip  I  if  tlie  wild-fowl,  tho  rustling  of 

ln'e» ! 


II.  Tin:  nAsiiAHA 

Lift  we  the  twilight  rurtaiuM  fif  th«'  Past, 
Anil,  til  ruing   from    familiar   sight   and 
sound. 


Sadly  and  full  of  reverence  let  ni  oaaC 
A    gUnce    u,H.n    TradiUan'.    tlmdo. 

ground. 
Led  by  the  few  pale  lights  which,  glimmei 

ing  round 
That  dim,  strange  land  of  Eld,  leei 

dying  fast ; 
And  that  which  history  Kives  not  to  the  cy< 
The  faded  c«iloring  of  Time's  tapestrr, 
Let  Fancy,  with  her  dream^lipped  brasli 

supply. 

Roof  of  bark  and  walls  of  pine. 
Through   whase    chinks    the    aunbeun 

shine, 
Tracuig  many  a  golden  line 

On  the  ample  Hoor  within  ; 
Where,  u|H>n  that  <*arth-floor  stark« 
I^y  the  gaudy  mats  of  bark. 
With  the  U*ar*s  hide,  rough  and  dark. 

And  the  red-deer*s  skin. 

Window-tracery,  snmll  and  slight. 
Woven  of  the  willow  white, 
Li'ut  a  dimly  cht*okered  light  ; 

And  the  night-stars  glininiert*d  down. 
Where  the  l(Mlgt'-tire*s  heavy  smoke. 
Slowly  through  an  ojK'ning  broke, 
In  the  low  roof,  riblK'd  with  oak. 

Sheathed  with  hemlock  brown. 

Gloomed  In^hiud  the  changeless  shade 
liy  the  Holeniii  pine- wood  made  ; 
Through  the  rugged  |MiIiHnde, 

In  the  o|M'n  fitreground  planted, 
(iIim|>S4's  eamc  of  ntwers  rowing. 
Stir  of  leaves  and  wihl-ilowers  blowing. 
Steel-like  gleams  t»f  water  Howing, 

In  the  sunlight  slanted. 

Here  the  mighty  Hashalui 

Held  his  hing-un(iuestione<l  sway. 

From  the  White  1 1  ills,  far  away. 

To  the  grtMit  s«*a*H  sounding  shore  ; 
Chief  of  eliiefs,  his  n>gal  word 
All  the  river  .^aehems  heanl. 
At  hi^  eall  tlu*  war-4lani*<'  stirred. 

Or  was  htill  onw  nion*. 

Tlien*  his  spoils  of  ehase  and  war. 
Jaw  nf  wolf  anil  blaek  lK*ar*s  |«w. 
Panther's  Nkin  and  eagle's  claw, 
l^v  lieside  his  axe  and  Im>w  ; 
And,  adown  the  r4Mif-|M»le  hung, 
LooHcly  on  a  simke-skin  strung. 
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In  tlie  smoke  his  scalp-locks  swung 
Grimly  to  and  fro. 

Nightly  down  the  river  going, 
Swifter  was  the  hunter's  rowing, 
When  he  saw  that  lodge-fire  glowing 

O'er  the  waters  still  and  red  ; 
And  the  squaw's  dark  eye  burned  brighter, 
And  she  drew  her  blanket  tighter, 
As,  with  quicker  step  and  lighter. 

From  that  door  she  fled. 

For  that  chief  had  magic  skill. 
And  a  Fknisee's  dark  will. 
Oyer  powers  of  good  and  ill, 

Powers  which  bless  and  powers  which 
ban  ; 
Wizard  lord  of  Pennacook, 
Chiefs  upon  their  war-path  shook, 
When  they  met  the  steady  look 

Of  that  wise  dark  man. 

Tales  of  him  the  gray  squaw  told. 
When  the  winter  night-wind  cold 
Pierced  her  blanket^  thickest  fold. 

And  her  fire  burned  low  and  small. 
Till  the  very  child  abed, 
Drew  its  bear-skin  over  head. 
Shrinking  from  the  pale  lights  shed 

On  the  trembling  wall. 

All  the  subtle  spirits  hiding 
Under  earth  or  wave,  abiding 
In  the  cavemed  rock,  or  riding 

Misty  clouds  or  morning  breeze  ; 
Every  dark  intelligence. 
Secret  soul,  and  influence 
Of  all  things  which  outward  sense 

Feels,  or  hears,  or  sees,  — 

These  the  wizard's  skill  confessed, 
At  his  bidding  banned  or  blessed, 
Stormf  nl  woke  or  lulled  to  rest 

Wind  and  cloud,  and  fire  and  flood  ; 
Burned  for  him  the  drifted  snow. 
Bade  through  ice  fresh  lilies  blow. 
And  the  leaves  of  summer  grow 

Over  winter's  wood ! 

Not  untrue  that  tale  of  old  t 
Now,  as  then,  the  wise  and  bold 
All  Uie  powers  of  Nature  hold 
Subject  to  their  kingly  will ; 
From  the  wondering  crowds  ashore, 
Treading  life's  wild  waters  o'er, 


As  upon  a  marble  floor, 
Moves  the  strong  man  still. 

Still,  to  such,  life's  elements 
With  their  sterner  laws  dispense, 
And  the  chain  of  consequence 

Broken  in  their  pathway  lies  ; 
Time  and  change  their  vassals  making. 
Flowers  from  icy  pillows  waking. 
Tresses  of  the  sunrise  shaking 

Over  midnight  skies. 

Still,  to  th'  earnest  soul,  the  sun 
Rests  on  towered  Gibeon, 
And  the  moon  of  Ajalon 

Lights  the  battle-grounds  of  life  ; 
To  his  aid  the  strong  reverses 
Hidden  powers  and  giant  forces, 
And  the  high  stars,  in  their  courses, 

Mingle  in  his  strife  ! 


III.   THE  DAUGHTER 

The  soot-black  brows  of  men,  the  yell 
Of  women  thronging  round  the  bed, 
The  tinkling  charm  of  ring  and  shell. 

The  Powah  whispering  o'er  the  dead  ! 
All  these  the  Sachem's  home  had  known. 

When,  on  her  journey  long  and  wild 
To  the  dim  World  of  Souls,  alone, 
In  her  young  beauty  passed  the  mother  of 
his  child. 

Three    bow-shots    from    the    Sachem's 
dwelling 
They  laid  her  in  the  walnut  shade, 
Where  a  ^reen  hillock  gently  swelling 

Her  fitting  mound  of  burial  made. 
There  trailed  the  vine  in  summer  hours. 
The  tree-perched  squirrel  dropped  his 
shell,  — 
On  velvet  moss  and  pale-hued  flowers, 
Woven  with  leaf  and  spray,  the  softened 
sunshine  fell  I 

The  Indian's  heart  is  hard  and  cold. 

It  closes  darklv  o'er  its  care, 
And  formed  in  >]^aturc's  sternest  mould, 

Is  slow  to  feel,  and  strong  to  War. 
The  war-paint  on  the  Sachem's  face, 

Unwet  with  tears,  shone  fierce  and  red, 
And  still,  in  battle  or  in  chase, 
Dry  leaf  and  snow-rime  crisped  beneath  his 
foremost  tread. 
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Yet  when  her  iiamfi  was  heard  no  more. 
And  wlien  the  mbe  her  uiuthcr  gave. 
And  Biuull,  light  niui-ca»in  she  wore, 
Had  iih>wly  wasted  on  her  grave, 
Unniarkt^l  »f  hi  in  the  dark  uuiidtt  »\kh\ 

Their  .sunsot  danee  and  moonlit  play  ; 
No  other  liluired  hi»  lonely  bed. 
No  other  fair  young  head  upon  his  bosom 
lay. 

A  lone,  stern  man.     Yet,  as  sometimes 

The  teni{M*st-sniitten  tree  reeeives 
From  one  iimall  root  the  sap  whieh  climhs 
Itn  topmost  spray  and  erowning  leaves, 
So  fnnu  his  child  th«'  Siu'hem  dr«^w 
A  life  of  Love  and  Ho|ms  and  felt 
His  eold  and  rugged  nature  through 
The  softness  and  the  warmth  of  her  young 
being  melt. 

A  laugh  whifh  in  tlie  wtMNlI.ind  rang 

liemoi'king  ApriKs  gladdest  bird,  — 
A  light  and  gnieeful  form  whieh  sprang 
To    meet    him    when    his    step    was 
heard,  — 
Eyes  by  his  lodge-fin*  thishing  dark, 

Small  fingers  strii>ging  l>ea<l  and  shell 
Or  weaving  mats  of  hriglit-hued  Inirk.  — 
With  these  the  hous«'hoid-gud  hail  graced 
his  wigwam  well. 

Child  of  the  forest !  strong  and  free, 

Sliglit-rolN'd,  with  Ioom'Iv  (lowing  hair, 
She  swam  the  lake  or  elimlN'd  the  tree, 

Or  struck  the  flying  bird  in  air. 
OVr  the  liiMiwd  drift.H  of  wint4T*s  m<K)n 
Her  >now->hoi»s  tracked  the    hunter*s 
way  ; 
And  dazzling  in  the  summer  n«K)n 
'Jlie   blade  of  Iht  light  luir   threw  off  its 
show  IT  of  spniy  ! 

I'nkuown  to  her  the  ri<;id  ndr. 

The  dull  restraint,  the  chiding  frown, 
The  weary  t«irture  of  the  scIiiniI, 

The  taming  of  wild  nature  down. 
Her  onl\  Ion*,  the  legemU  told 

Around  the  hunter*s  tire  at  night  ; 
Stars  n»M>  and  M*t,  and  mmhous  ruIliHl, 
Mowers  bl<Miuied  ami  snow -flakes  fell,  uu-  | 
fpie<«tiouefl  in  her  sight. 

Unknown  to  her  the  subtle  skill 

With  whii'h  the  artint-eye  can  trace 
In  rock  and  tnx*  and  lake  and  hill 


The  outlines  of  divinest  grace  ; 
Unknown  the  tine  soul's  keen  unrest. 

Which  sees,  admires,  yet  yearns  alway  ; 
Too  closely  on  her  mother's  breast 
To  note  her  smiles  of  love  tlic  child  of  Na- 
ture lay  I 

It  is  enough  for  such  to  be 

Of  common,  natural  tilings  a  part. 
To  feel,  with  bird  and  stream  and  tree. 
The  pulses  of  the  same  great  heart ; 
But  we,  from  Nature  long  exiled. 

In  our  eold  homes  of  Art  and  Thought 
(rrieve  like  the  stranger^ttMided  child. 
Which  Si'cks  its  mother^s  arms,  and  sect 
but  feels  them  not. 

The  garden  rose  may  richly  bloom 

In  cultunni  soil  and  genial  air, 
To  cloud  the  light  of  Fashion's  room 

Or  dnM>p  in  i^auty*s  midnight  hair  ; 
In  lonelier  gRice,  to  sun  and  dew 

The  sweet  brier  on  the  hillside  shows 
ItH  single  leaf  and  fainter  hue. 
Untrained  and  wildly  free,  yet  still  a  lister 
ros(*  I 

Tluis  o*er  the  heart  of  Weetamoo 

Their  mingling  shades  of  joy  and  ill 
Tlie  instincts  of  her  nature  threw  ; 

The  savage  was  a  woman  still. 
Mitlst  outlines  dim  of  maiden  srheoies. 

Heart-colored  prophei*if*s  of  life. 
Rose  on  the  ground  of  her  young  dreams 
Tlie  light  of  a  new  home,  the  lover  and  the 
wife. 


IV.    THK   Wr-DIiIXG 

Cool  and  dark  fell  the  autumn  night. 

Hut   the    Biishaba*s  wigwam   glowed  with 

light. 
For  down  from  its  roof,  by  green  withes 

hung. 
Flaring  and  smoking  the  pine-knots  swung. 

And  along  the  river  great  wnod-fires 
Shot  into  the  nii;ht  tlieir  Ii>iig,  red  spires. 
Showing  iM'hind  the  tall,  dark  wood. 
Flashing  iM'fore  on  the  swerping  tluod. 

In  the  changeful  wind,  with  shimmer  and 

•»haile. 
Now  higli,  now  low,  that  firelight  played. 
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On  tree-leaves  wet  with  evening  dews, 
On  gliding  water  and  still  canoes. 

The  trapper  that  night  on  Turee's  brook, 
And  the  weary  fisher  on  Contoocook, 
Saw  over  the  marshes,  and  through  the  pine, 
And  down  on  the  river,  the  dance-lights 
shine. 

For  the  Saog^  Sachem  had  come  to  woo 
The  Bashaba's  daughter  Weetamoo, 
And  laid  at  her  father's  feet  that  night 
His  softest  furs  and  wampum  white. 

From  the  Crystal  Hills  to  the  far  southeast 
The  river  Sagamores  came  to  the  feast ; 
And  chiefs  whose  homes  the  sea-winds  shook 
Sat  down  on  the  mats  of  Peuuacook. 

They  came  from  Sunapee's  shore  of  rock, 
From  the  snowy  sources  of  Snooganock, 
And  from  rough  Coos  whose  thick  woods 

shake 
Their  pine-cones  in  Umhagog  Lake. 

From  Ammonoosuc's  mountain  pass, 
Wild  as  his  home,  came  Chepewass  ; 
And  the  Keenomps  of  the  hills  which  throw 
Their  shade  on  the  Smile  of  Manito. 

With  pipes  of  peace  and  bows  unstrung. 
Glowing  with  paint  came  old  and  young. 
In  wtmpnm  and  furs  and  feathers  arrayed. 
To  the  dance  and  feast  the  Bashaba  made. 

Bixd  of  the  air  and  beast  of  the  field, 
AH  which  the  woods  and  the  waters  yield, 
Ob  dishes  of  birch  and  hemlock  piled, 
Gtniahed  and  graced  that  banquet  wild. 

Steaks  of  the  brown  bear  fat  and  large 
From  the  rocky  slopes  of  the  Kearsarge  ; 
Plicate  trout  from  Babboosuck  brook, 
And  salmon  speared  in  the  Contoocook  ; 

^tiiirels  which  fed  where  nuts  fell  thick 
^  the  g^velly  bed  of  the  Ottemic  ; 
And  snudl  wild-hens  in  reed-snares  caught 
Fiom  the  banks  of  Sondagardee  brought ; 

%  and  perch  from  the  Suncook  taken, 
^ttts  from  the  trees  of  the  Black  Hills 

shaken, 
(^berries  picked  in  the  Sqnamscot  bog, 
Aad  giapei  from  the  vines  of  Piscataquog  : 


And,  drawn   from  that  great  stone  vase 

which  stands 
In  the  river  scooped  by  a  spirit's  hands. 
Garnished  with  spoons  of  shell  and  horn. 
Stood  the  birchen  dishes  of  smoking  corn. 

Thus  bird  of  the  air  and  beast  of  the  field. 
All  which  the  woods  and  the  waters  yield. 
Furnished  in  that  olden  day 
The  bridal  feast  of  the  Bashaba. 

And  merrily  when  that  feast  was  done 
On  the  fire-lit  green  the  dance  begun. 
With  squaws'  shrill  stave,  and  deeper  hum 
Of  old  men  beating  the  Indian  drum. 

Painted  and  plumed,  with  scalp-locks  flow- 
ing* 
And  red  arms  tossing  and  black  eyes  glow- 

.  ing. 
Now  in  the  light  and  now  in  the  shade 
Around  the  fires  the  dancers  played. 

The  step  was  quicker,  the  song  more  shrill. 
And  the  beat  of  the  small  drums  louder  still 
Whenever  within  the  circle  drew 
The  Saugus  Sachem  and  Weetamoo. 

The  moons  of  forty  winters  had  shed 
Their  snow  upon  tliat  chieftain's  head. 
And  toil  and  care  and  battle's  chance 
Had  seamed  liis  hard,  dark  countenance. 

A  fawn  beside  the  bison  grim,  — 
Why  turns  the  bride's  fond  eye  on  him. 
In  whose  cold  look  is  naught  beside 
The  triumph  of  a  sullen  pride  ? 

Ask  why  the  graceful  grape  entwines 
The  rough  oak  with  her  arm  of  vines  ; 
And  why  the  gray  rock's  rugged  cheek 
The  soft  lips  of  the  mosses  seek  : 

Why,  with  wise  instinct.  Nature  seems 
To  harmonize  her  wide  extremes. 
Linking  the  stronger  with  the  weak, 
The  haughty  with  the  soft  and  meek  ! 


V.   THE  NEW   HOME 

A  wild  and  broken  landscape,  spiked  with 
firs, 
Roughening  the  bleak  horizon's  northern 
edge  ; 
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Steep,  cavernous  liillHidcs,  where  block  hem- 
lock Hpurs 
And  sharp,  ^ray  splinters  of  the  wind- 
swept lcd|>pe 
Pierced  the  thiu-);Iazed  ice,  or  bristling  rose, 
Where  the  cold  rim  of  the  sky  simk  down 
upon  the  snows. 

And  eastwanl  cold,  wide  marshes  stretched 

away, 
Dull,  dreary  Hats  without  a  bush  or  tree, 
0*er-crossed  bv  icv  crt>cks,  where  twice  a 

day 
Gurglecl  the  waters  of  the  moon-struck 

sea  ; 
And  faint  with  distanci*  came  the  stifled 

roar. 
The  melancholy  lapse  of  waves  on  that  low 

shore. 

No    cheerful    village    with    its    mingling 

smokes, 
Xo  laugh  of  children  wrestling   in  the 

snow, 
No  camp-fire  bla/ing  through  the  hillside 

oaks, 
Xo  flshern  kneoling  on  the  ice  below  ; 
Yet  midst  all  desolate  tilings  of  sound  and 

view. 
Through   the    long   winter   moons   smiled 

dark-eved  Weetanioo. 

Her  heart  hud  found  a  home  ;  and  freshly  , 

all 
ItH  beautiful  affeetinus  overgr(*w 
Tlu'ir  rugged  pmp.     Ai*  o'er  some  granite 

wall 
.^ift  viiic-leavcs  o|)en  to  the  moistening  | 

dfw  I 

And  wunu   bright  sun,  the   love   of   that  I 

vouni;  wifo 
Pound  ou  a  ii;ird  etild  breast  the  dew  and 

warmth  of  life. 

The    stci'p,    bleak    hills,   the    melancholy 
shorts 
The  long,  dead  level  of  the  nmrsh  U*- 

tWlTU, 

A  cnliiring  of  unreal  iMsiuty  wore 

Thrt>ugh  the  noft  golden  mist  of  young 

loVI'   MTU. 

For  oVr  tlioM*  hills  and  from  that  dreary 

pbiin, 
Xightly  oht*   welcomed    home   her   hunter 

chief  ag:iin. 


Xo  warmth  of  heart,  no  passionate  bant  of 
feeling 
Repai<l  her  welcoming  smile  and  parting 
kiss, 

Xo  fond  and  playful  dalliance  ludf   con- 
cealing. 
Under  the  guise  of  mirth,  its  tenderness  ; 

But,  in  their  stead,  the  warrior's  settled 
pride. 

And  vanity's  pleased  smile  with  homage 
satisHcd. 

Enough  for  Wcetamoo,  tliat  she  alone 

Sat  on  his  mat  and  slumbered  at  his  side ; 
That  he  whose  fame  to  her  young  ear  had 

flown 
Xow   lotiked   upon  her  proudly  as  has 

bride  ; 
That  he  whose  name  the  Mohawk  trembling 

heard 
Vouchsafed  to  her  at  times  a  kindly  look 

or  word. 

For  she  had  learned  the  maxims  of  ber 

race, 
Which  teaeh  the  woman  to  become  a 

Mlavc, 
And  feel  herself  the  panlonless  disg^race 
Of  Iove*s  fond  weakness  in  the  wise 

brave,  —  ' 

The   scandal   and   the   shame  which   they 

incur. 
Who  give   to  woman   all  which  man  re- 

<[uirt*s  of  her. 

So  pas^d  the  winter  moons.     The  sun  si 

last 
Droke  link  by  link  the  fnist  chain  of  the 

rills. 
And  the  warm  breathings  of  the  southwest 

|uisscd 
Over  the  h(»ar  rime  of  the  Saugus  hills ; 
The  gray  and  desolate  marsh  grew  giveo 

oncH»  mf>n*. 
And  the  bin*h-tree*s  tremulous  shade  fell 

round  the  Saehenr^  door. 

Then  from   far   PfnuaeiN>k  swift    runners 
rame. 
With  ^xiX  and  greeting  for  the  Sangns 
ebief  ; 
UcM'e filing   him    in   the    great    Sachem's 
name. 
That,  with  the  coming  of  the  Hower  and 
leaf, 
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The  song  of  birds,  the  warm  breeze  and 

the  raioy 
YoaDg  Weetamoo  might  greet  her  lonely 

sire  again. 

And  Winneporkit  called  his  chiefs  together, 
And  a  grave  council  in  his  wigwam  met, 
St^emn  and  brief  in   words,   considering 
whether 
The  rigid  roles  of  forest  etiquette 
Permitted  Weetamoo  once  more  to  look 
Upon  her  father's  face  and  green-banked 
Pennacook. 

With  interludes  of  pipe-smoke  and  strong 
water, 
The  forest  sa^s  pondered,  and  at  length 
Concluded  in  a  oody  to  escort  her 
Up  to  her  father's  home  of  pride  and 
strength. 
Impressing  thus  on  Pennacook  a  sense 
Of  Winnepurldt's  power  and  regal  conse- 
quence. 

So  through  old  woods  which  Ankeetamit's 
buid 
A  soft  and  many-shaded  g^enness  lent, 
Orer  high  breezy  hills,  and  meadow  land 
YeUow  with  flowers,  the  wild  procession 
went, 
TQl,  rolling  down  its  wooded  banks  between, 
A  brood,  clear,  mountain  stream,  the  Merri- 
mac  was  seen. 

Tlie  banter  leaning  on  his  bow  undrawn, 

Tbe  fisher  lounging  on  the  pebbled  shores, 
SqoawB  in  the  clearing  dropping  the  seed- 
corn, 
Youg   children    peering    through    the 
wigwam  doors, 
Stw  with  delight,  surrounded  by  her  train 
Of  piinted  Saugus  braves,  their  Weetamoo 
again. 


VI.    AT  PENNACOOK 

^  bills  are  dearest  which  our  childish 

feet 
HiTe  climbed  the  earliest ;  and  the  streams 

most  sweet 
^  ever  those  at  which  our  young  lips 

drank 
^^Mped  to  their  waters  o'er  the  grassy 

bank. 


Midst  the  cold  dreary  sea-watch,  Home's 

hearth-light 
Shines    round    the    helmsman     plunging 

through  the  night ; 
And  still,  with  inward  eye,  the  traveller 

sees 
In  close,  dark,  stranger  streets  his  native 

trees. 

The  home-sick  dreamer's  brow  is  nightly 

fanned 
By  breezes  whispering  of  his  native  land, 
And  on  the  stranger's  dim  and  dying  eye 
The  soft,  sweet  pictures  of  his  childhood 

lie. 

Joy  then  for  Weetamoo,  to  sit  once  more 
A  child  upon  her  father's  wigwam  floor  f 
Once  more  with  her  old  fondness  to  beguile 
From  his  cold  eye  the  strange  light  of  a 
smile. 

The  long,  bright  days  of  summer  swiftly 

passed. 
The  dry  leaves  whirled  in  autumn's  rising 

blast, 
And  evening  cloud  and  whitening  sunrise 

rime 
Told  of  the  coming  of  the  winter-time. 

But  vainly  looked,  the  while,  young  Weeta- 
moo 

Down  the  dark  river  for  her  chief's  canoe  ; 

No  dusky  messenger  from  Saugus  brought 

The  grateful  tidings  which  the  young  wife 
sought. 

At  length  a  runner  from  her  father  sent. 
To  Winnepurkit's  sea-cooled  wigwam  went ; 
"  Eagle  of  Saugus,  —  in  the  woods  the  dove 
Mourns  for  the  shelter  of  thy  wings  of 
love." 


But  the  dark  chief  of  Saugus  turned  aside 
In  the  grim  anger  of  hard-hearted  pride  ; 
"I    bore    her    as    became    a    chieftain' 

daughter, 
Up  to  her  home  beside  the  gliding  water. 


s 


I 


"  If  now  no  more  a  mat  for  her  is  found 
Of   all   which  line   her   father's   wigwam 

round, 
Let  Pennacook  call  out  his  warrior  train. 
And  send   her  back  with  wampum  gifts 

again." 
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The  baffled  runner  turned  upon  his  track, 
Bearing  the  wonlii  of  Winnepurkii  back. 
**  lX>g  of  the  Marsh/'  cried  Pennacook, 

**  no  more 
Shall  child  of  mine  sit  on  hia  wigwam  floor. 

"  Go,  let  him  seek  tome  meaner  squaw  to 

spread 
The  stolen  bear-skin  of  his  beggar's  bed  ; 
Son  of  a  tUh-hawk  I  let  htm  dig  his  clams 
For  some  vile  daughter  of  the  Agawams, 

**  Or  coward  Nipmucks  I  may  his  scalp  dry 

black 
In  Mohawk  smoke,  before  I  send  her  back.'* 
He  shook  his  clenched  hand  towards  the 

ocean  wave, 
While  hoarse  assent  his  listening  council 

gave. 

Alas,  poor  bride  !  can  thy  grim  sire  impart 
His  iron  hanlucM  to  thy  wcHiinn's  heart  ? 
Or  cold  self-torturing  pride  like  his  atone 
For  love   denied  and   life's  warm   beauty 
flown? 

On  Autumn's  gray  and  mournful  grave  the 

snow 
Hung  its  white  wreaths  ;  with  stifled  voice 

and  low 
The  river  crept,  by  one  vast  bridge  o'er- 

Built  bv  the  hoar-locked  artisan  of  Frost. 

And  mauv  a  moon  in  beautv  newlv  Imm 

•  •  • 

l*ien*eil  thi*  rinl  Hunsi^t  with  her  Hilverhom, 
Or,  from  the  ciisi^  across  hi*r  azun*  tield 
Rolled  the  wide  brightiit'ss  of  her  full-orbed 
shield. 

Yet  Winnepurkit  came  not,  —  on  the  mat 
Of  the  soonuMl  wife  \wr  ilunky  rival  nat  ; 
And  he,  the  while,  iu  Western  wikmIh  afar. 
Urged  the  l«>ng  chase,  or  trod  the  path  of 
war. 

Dry  up   thy  tenrn,  young  daughter  of  a 

chief ! 
WaAte  nut  on  him  the  Micnnlness  of  grief  ; 
lie  the  ftfrt'i'  spirit  of  thy  sire  thine  own. 
His  lips  of  M4'nrning,  and  his  heaK  of  stone. 

What  heeds  the  wnrrii*rof  a  hundre<l  fights. 
The  Htorni-woni  wati-hrr  through  long  hunt- 
ing nightu. 


Cold,  crafty,  proud  of  woman's  weak  di» 

tress. 
Her  home-lK>und  grief  and  pining  loaeli* 

ness? 

VII.  THR  DEPARTURE 

The  wild  March  rains  had  fallen  fast  and 

long 
Tlie  snowy  mountains  of  the  North  mmong, 
Making  each  vale  a  watercourse,  each  bill 
Bright  with  the  cascade  of  some  new-maik 

rill. 

Gnawe<l  by  the  sunbeams,  softened  by  tht 

rain. 
Heaved  underneath  by  the  swollen  current *< 

strain. 
The  ice -bridge  yiclde<l,  and  the  MerriuMw 
Ik^re  the  huge  ruin  crashing  down  its  tracL 

On  that  strong  turbid  water,  a  small  html 
(fuidefl  by  one  weak  hand  waAseen  to  float ; 
Evil  the  fate  which  looHe<l  it  from  the  shore. 
Too  early  voyager  with  too  fraU  an  oar  I 


Down  the  vexinl  centre  of  that  rushing  tii 
The    thick,    huge   ice-blo(*ks   threatening 

either  side, 
Tlic  foam-white  nN'ks  of  Amonkeag  in  view. 
With   arrowy   swiftness    sped    that   ligkt 

i*anoe. 

The  trapper,  moistening  his  moose's  meat 
On  the  wet  Imnk  by  Uncanotmuc's  feet. 
Saw  the  swift  Unit  flash  down  the  troubled 

str«*aui  ; 
Slept   he,  or  Wiike<l  he?   was  it  truth  or 

dream  ? 

I  Tlie  straining  eye  lM»nt  fearfully  liefore, 
,  The  small  hand  clenching  on  the  useless  oar. 
The  b(*ad-wn>ught  blanket  trailing  o*er  the 

water  — 
He  knew  them  all  —  wi>e  for  tlie  Sachem's 
daughter  I 

Sick  and  awearv  of  her  londv  life, 
HetMllesH  of  |H>riI.  the  still  faithful  wife 
Hull  left  h«'r  mother*s  grave,  her  father's 

dcM>r, 
To  seek  tlie  wigwam  of  her  chief  once  more. 

Down   tlip   white   rapids   like  a  sear  leal 
whirled, 
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On  the  sharp  rocks  and  piled-up  ices  hurled, 
Empty  and  hroken,  circled  the  canoe 
In  the  yezed  pool  below — but  where  was 
Weetamoo  ? 


VIII.   SONG  OF  INDIAN   WOMEN 

The  Dark  eye  has  left  us, 

The  Spring-bird  has  flown  ; 
On  the  pathway  of  spirits 
She  wimders  alone. 
The  soiuf  of  the  wood-dove  has  died  on  our 

£ore  : 
Mat  tDonck  kurma-monee  !    We  hear  it  no 
more  ! 

O  dark  water  Spirit ! 

We  cast  on  thy  wave 
These  furs  which  may  never 
Hang  over  her  grave  ; 
Bear  down  to  the  lost  one  the  robes  that 

she  wore  : 
Mot  fBonck  hmna-monee  I    We  see  her  no 
more  ! 

Of  the  strange  land  she  walks  in 

No  Powah  has  told  : 
It  may  bum  with  the  sunshine, 
Or  freeze  with  the  cold. 
Let  OS  give  to  onr  lost  one  the  robes  that 

she  wore  : 
^fHwonek  hunna-'monee  !    We  see  her  no 
more  I 

The  path  she  is  treading 

Shall  soon  be  our  own  ; 
Each  gliding  in  shadow 
Unseen  and  alone  I 
In  Tarn  shall  we  call  on  the  souls  gone  be- 
fore : 
^91  foonck  hmna-monee!    They  hear  us 
DO  more  ! 

0  mighty  Sowanna  I 

Thy  gateways  unfold, 
From  thy  wigwam  of  sunset 
Lift  curtains  of  gold  t 
Take  home  the  poor  Spirit  whose  journey 

is  o'er : 
^^  wmck  kunna^numee  !    We  see  her  no 
more ! 

^iing  the  Children  of  the  Leaves  beside 
TW  broad,  dark  river's  coldly  flowing  tide  ; 


Now  low,  now  harsh,  with  sob-like  pause 
and  swell, 

On  the  high  wind  their  voices  rose  and 
fell. 

Nature's  wild  music,  —  sounds  of  wind- 
swept trees, 

The  scream  of  birds,  the  wailing  of  the 
breeze. 

The  roar  of  waters,  steady,  deep,  and 
strong,  — 

Mingled  ana  murmured  in  that  farewell 
song. 


BARCLAY   OF   URY 

Amone  the  eturliest  converts  to  the  doctrines 
of  Friends  in  Scotland  was  Barclay  of  Ury,  an 
old  and  distinguished  soldier,  \vho  had  fought 
under  Gustaviis  Adolphus,  in  Germany.  As  a 
Quaker,  he  became  tne  object  of  persecution 
and  abuse  at  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  and 
the  populace.  None  bore  the  indig^ties  of 
the  mob  with  grater  patience  and  nobleness 
of  soul  th^  this  once  proud  gentleman  and 
soldier.  One  of  his  friends,  on  an  occasion  of 
uncommon  rudeness,  lamented  that  he  should 
be  treated  so  harshly  in  his  old  age  who  had 
been  so  honored  before.  **  I  find  more  satis- 
faction,^' said  Barclay,  "as  well  as  honor,  in 
being  thus  insulted  for  my  religious  principles, 
than  when,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  usual  for 
the  magistrates,  as  I  passed  the  city  of  Aber- 
deen, to  meet  roe  on  the  road  and  conduct  me 
to  public  entertainment  in  their  hall,  and  then 
escort  me  out  again,  to  gain  my  favor." 

Up  the  streets  of  Aberdeen, 
By  the  kirk  and  college  green, 

Rode  the  Laird  of  Ury  ; 
Close  behind  him,  close  beside. 
Foul  of  mouth  and  evil-eyed, 

Pressed  the  mob  in  fury. 

Flouted  him  the  drunken  churl, 
Jeered  at  him  the  serving-girl, 

Prompt  to  please  her  master  ; 
And  the  begging  carlin,  late 
Fed  and  clothed  at  Ury's  gtite, 

Cursed  him  as  he  passed  her. 

Yet,  with  calm  and  stately  mien, 
Up  the  streets  of  Aberdeen 

Came  he  slowly  riding  ; 
And,  to  all  he  saw  and  heard, 
Answering  not  with  bitter  word, 

Tummg  not  for  chiding. 
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Camo  a  troop  with  broadAwordfl  swinging, 
Bits  and  bridles  sharply  ringing, 

lAHvse  and  iree  and  froward  ; 
Quoth  tlio  foremost,  "  Hide  him  down  ! 
Rush  him  I  prick  him  I  through  the  town 

Drive  the  Quaker  eowaru  I  *' 

But  from  out  the  thickening  crowd 
Cried  a  sudden  voice  and  loud  : 

•*  Barclay  !      Ho  !  a  Barclay  !  ** 
And  the  old  man  at  his  side 
Saw  a  comrnile,  battle  triinl. 

Scarred  and  sunburnecl  darkly  ; 

^Vho  with  ready  weapon  hare, 
Fronting  to  the  trooiN*rs  there, 

Cried  aloud  :  **(Tod  save  us. 
Call  ve  coward  him  who  stoo<l 
Ankle  di*ep  in  Liitzen*s  blood, 

With  tlie  bnive  (Justnvus  ?" 


••  Nay,  I  do  not  need  thy  sword. 
Comrade  mine,"  said  I'ry^s  lord  ; 

"  Put  it  up,  I  pray  thee  :    * 
Passive  to  IIi>  holy  will. 
Trust  I  in  my  ManttT  still. 

Even  thou<;h  He  sLiv  me. 

'•  Pledges  of  thy  love  and  faith, 
IVoved  ou  many  a  field  of  death. 

Not  by  me  are -iieediMl.** 
Mar\'clled  much  that  hem>hmaii  bold, 
Tlmt  his  lainl,  so  stout  of  obi. 

Now  so  met*kly  pleade<l. 

"  Woe 's  the  day  ! "  he  satllv  said. 
With  .1  slowly  sliaking  beacf. 

And  a  l(M»k  of  pity  ; 
**  I'ryV  hiini'!«t  I  on  I  n'vili>d. 
Mock  <»f  knave  and  sport  of  child. 

In  his  own  f^MxX  citv  ! 

<*  Speak  the  wonl,  and,  mast«*r  mine, 
As  we  c'bargi'd  on  Tilly*ii  liu<>. 

Ami  bis  WiiUtKin  lntu*ers, 
Smiting  tlinuigb  tlH'ir  miilst  we*ll  ivtwh 
Civil  ItMik  and  dt'i*<*nt  s|NH*(*h 

To  these  ImivisIi  pnintn'rs  ?  " 

*•  Mar\*el  nt»t.  mine  ancient  friend, 
IJke  iN-'/miiing,  like  the  end,'* 

Quoth  the  l«.'iinl  of  I'ry  ; 
•*  Is  thr  sinful  si'rvant  mon* 
Than  his  j^mcious  I^»rd  who  Utre 

Bonds  and  8tri|»es  in  Jewry  ? 


**  Give  me  joy  that  in  His  name 
I  can  War,  with  patient  frame, 

All  these  vam  ones  offer  ; 
While  for  them  He  suifereth  long, 
Shall  1  answer  wrong  with  wrong. 

Scoffing  with  the  scoffer  ? 

**  Happier  I,  with  loss  of  all, 
Huuted,  outlawe«l,  held  in  thrall, 

With  few  friends  to  gret^t  me. 
Than  when  reeve  and  squire  were 
Kidinu^  out  from  Aberdeen, 

AVith  bared  heads  to  meet  me. 


'*  When  each  g(KNlwife,  o*er  and  o*er. 
Blessed  me  as  I  passe<l  her  door  ; 

And  the  snoodcd  daughter. 
Through  her  casiMuent  glancing  down. 
Smiled  on  hiui  who  bore  renown 

Fn)m  rtnl  fields  of  slaughter. 

**  Hani  t«>  feel  the  stranger's  Fooff, 
Hani  the  old  frii-nd's  falling  off, 

Hani  to  leant  forgiving; 
But  the  I^nl  His  own  rewards. 
And  His  love  with  theirs  accords. 

Warm  aiul  fresh  and  living. 

"Tlinuigh  this  dark  and  stormy  night 
Faith  iM'hoIds  a  ftH'ble  light 

I'p  till'  binckuess  streaking  ; 
Knowing  (iiMrs  own  time  is  best. 
In  a  oat  lent  hope  I  rt*st 

r t»r  the  full  day-breaking  !  ** 

So  the  Lainl  of  Try  said. 
Turning  slow  his  horse's  head 

Towunls  the  TollnMith  priscm, 
When\  tbn>u;;h  tnm  cates,  he  heard 
Poor  disi'ipb's  of  the  \Vonl 

Preach  of  Christ  ariiicn  ! 

Not  in  vain,  C*onfessor  old. 
Unto  u«i  the  tale  is  told 

Of  thy  day  of  trial ; 
Kven*  Age  on  him  who  strays 
Fnuu  its  bnKid  and  U*fitt'n  wnys 

PtMirs  itt  8«'ven-folfl  vial. ' 

llappv  he  whoM*  inwanl  car 
Anp'l  tM>nifortin:r*  <*an  bi'ar, 

O'tT  the  r:ibhh-*s  l.iu«^hter  ; 
And  while  Hatn*d*s  fuj^ots  Imrn, 
(flimpH«*s  through  the  smoke  diM^orn 

Of  the  good  hcn^aftrr. 
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Knowing  this,  that  never  yet 
Share  oi  Truth  was  yainly  set 

In  the  world's  wide  fallow  ; 
After  hands  shall  sow  the  seed, 
After  hands  from  hill  and  mead 

Reap  the  harvests  yellow. 

Thus,  with  somewhat  of  the  Seer, 
Most  the  moral  pioneer 

From  the  Future  borrow  ; 
Clothe  the  waste  with  dreams  of  grain. 
And,  on  midnight's  sky  of  rain, 

Paint  the  golden  morrow ! 

THE  ANGELS  OF   BUENA  VISTA 

A  letter  -  writer  from  Mexico  during  the 
Mexican  war,  when  detailing  some  of  the  inci- 
dent! at  the  terrible  fight  of  Buena  Vistas 
OKiitioned  that  Mexican  women  were  seen 
bonring  near  the  field  of  death,  for  the  pur- 
Me  of  giving  aid  and  succor  to  the  wounded. 
Ou  poor  woman  was  found  surrounded  by  the 
nimed  and  soffering  of  both  armies,  minister- 
og  to  the  wants  of  Americans  as  well  as  Mex- 
Kam  vith  impartial  tenderness. 

Spkak  and  tell  us,  our  Ximena,  looking 
northward  far  away, 

O'er  the  camp  of  the  invaders,  o'er  the  Mex- 
ican array, 

^Hx)  b  losing  ?  who  is  winning  ?  are  they 
far  or  come  they  near  ? 

^k  abroad,  and  tell  ns,  sister,  whither 
rolls  the  storm  we  hear. 

"  Down  the  hills  of  Angostura  still  the  storm 

of  battle  rolls  ; 
^lood  is  flowing,  men  are  dying  ;  God  have 

mercy  on  their  souls  !  " 
^Hio  is  losing  ?  who  is  winning  ?     "  Over 

hill  and  over  plain, 
I  Ke  but  smoke  of  cannon  clouding  through 

the  mountain  rain. " 

Holj  Mother  !  keep  our  brothers  I  Look, 
Ximena,  look  once  more. 

"StiU  I  gee  the  fearful  whirlwind  rolling 
darkly  as  before, 

°<vmg  on,  in  strange  confusion,  friend  and 
foeman,  foot  and  horse, 

^lome  wild  and  troubled  torrent  sweep- 
ing down  its  mountain  course." 

^^  forth  once  more,  Ximena  t  "  Ah  I  the 
smoke  has  rolled  away  ; 


And  I  see  the  Northern  rifles  gleaming  down 

the  ranks  of  gray. 
Hark !  that  sudden  blast  of  bugles  !  there 

the  troop  of  Alinon  wheels  ; 
There  the  Northern  horses  thunder,  with 

the  cannon  at  tlieii*  heels. 

"  Jesu,  pity  !  how  it  thickens  !  now  retreat 

and  now  advance  ! 
Right  against  the  blazing   cannon  shivers 

Peubla's  charging  lance  ! 
Down  they  go,   the   brave  young   riders ; 

horse  and  foot  together  fall  ; 
Like  a  ploughshare  in  the  fallow,  through 

them  ploughs  the  Northern  ball." 

Nearer  came  the  storm  and  nearer,  rolling 

fast  and  frightful  on  ! 
Speak,  Ximena,  speak  and  tell  us,  who  has 

lost,  and  who  has  won  ? 
*^  Alas  !  alas  !  I  know  not  ;  friend  and  foe 

together  fall. 
O'er  the  dying  rush  the  li\ing  :  pray,  my 

sisters,  for  them  all  ! 

'*  Lo !     the    wind    the    smoke    is    lifting. 

Blessed  Mother,  save  my  brain  ! 
I  can  see  the  wounded  crawling  slowly  out 

from  heaps  of  slain. 
Now  they  stagger,  blind  and  bleeding  ;  now 

they  fall,  and  s^ve  to  rise  ; 
Hasten,  sisters,   haste  and  save  them,  lest 

they  die  before  our  eyes  ! 

"  O  my  heart's  love  !  O  my  dear  one  !  lay 

thy  poor  head  on  my  knee  ; 
Dost  thou  know  the  lips  that  kiss  thee  ? 

Canst  thou   hear  me  ?    canst  thou 

see? 
O  my  husband,  brave  and  gentle  !  O  my 

Bemal,  look  once  more 
On  the  blessed  cross  before  thee  I   Mercy  ! 

mercy  I  all  is  o'er  ! " 

Dry  thy  tears,  my  poor  Ximena  ;  lay  thy 

dear  one  down  to  rest  ; 
Let  his  hands  be  meekly  folded,  lay  the  cross 

upon  his  breast ; 
Let  his  dirg^   be  sung  hereafter,  and  Lis 

funeral  masses  said  ; 
To-day,  thou  poor  bereaved  one,  the  living 

ask  thy  aid. 

Close  beside  her,  faintly  moaning,  fair  and 
young,  a  soldier  lay. 
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Torn  witli  Kliot  ami  nii'n-t*<l  with  lanceii, 
lileLMliii^  sltiw  lii>  litV  away  ; 

Hilt,  an  tvndcrly  bfforv  him  the  h»rii  Xiinena 
kiiflt,    ' 

She  daw  the  Northern  ea^le  shining  on  his 
pistol-bult. 

With  a  utifled  cry  of  horror  Htraif^ht  she 

turned  uway  her  h«*uil  ; 
With  a  .Had  and  hitter  feeling  h>uki*d  she 

Inick  u|M>n  lier  dead  ; 
But  she  heanl  thr  youth*s  h>w  moaning,  and 

his  Ntrii^^ling  hr<*ath  of  |»ain, 
And   bhe  raised  the   eiNiling  water  to   his 

|Kirehiiig  lips  ag:iin. 

Whi^I>en*d  low  the  dying  soldier,  pressed 

her  lianti  and  faintly  sniiird  ; 
Was  that  pitying  f.u'c    IiIh  mi>tli(-r'>?  did 

hhe  watrh  hr^iilf  hi*r  eliilil  ? 
All  his  stnin;;iT  wiinl^  ^\i\\   nii-aning  her 

wiiiii-iii'^  heart  siippli«>d  ; 
With  hrr  ki-*-  upnii  liixtnpi-ln-ail."  Mother  !'* 

niiiiiiiitri-il  lie.  ami  tlieil  ! 

**  A  hittiT  eilT'te  ii|Hin   tlietll,  pour  ImV,  ulio 

led  llii-i*  fitrtli. 
From  stuiie  gi'iille,  >ail-«'yed  mf>t}ier,  wee|>- 

ing.  li»iiil\,  in  tin*  N"irth  !  " 
Spake  tin*  tiiiMirnfiil  Mi-xie  woman,  as  >\ie 

laiil  him  \«ith  Imt  dead. 
And  turned  to  xHiilif  the  living,  and  hinil 

till*  uniinds  wliieh  lileil. 

I««Mik  flirt h  imi-e  more,  Ximena  !     "  J«ike  a 

i-|iiiii(  lii-t'iire  ill*-  wiihl 

KiilU  tlie  liittle  iluwii  the  moiititaiii^,  leav- 
ing; lii-iixl  and  lii-atli  U'liind  ; 

Ah  !  thi-\  pl<  ail  ill  %.iiii  tor  iiiiTry  ;  in  the 
dn-t  till'  MKiiinliil  Htri^i-  : 

Hide  Viitir  f.ii-i  «.  li>iU  aiii:iN  !  O  thou 
C'liri*l  of  <  i  -1.  I.ir^i\i-  !  " 

Sink,  O  Nii;lit.  aiiimi:;  thy   niiiiintaiii'^  !  let 

the  i-tml.  :;r.i\  "li.iiJiiMH  t.il!  : 
It\ing  lirotlii'r*.  ?i:;h!M::;  ilfiiinii^.  ilrop  tliv 

etirt.iiii  oil  r  all  ! 
IhiiiULih    till'    thivkiiiiii'^    Hiiiti-r    twili-^ht, 

\%iile  ipir:  thi>  i<.i1*|i'  riilleil, 
III  it«  -III  .it!i  t'l'-  H.iliri-  ri"«ti*il,  unil  the  ean- 

n  Ml'-  liji-  '^-n  '.v  II lid. 

Ihit  the  ti  iMe  Me\ii*  \«i'meii  "till  their  In  Iv 

t.i^k  pur-Ill  il, 
nirit'igh  that   IiiK^.  dark  iii::ht  of  norroxi, 

worn  .iml  faint  ami  laikmg  fiMnl. 


Over  weak  and  suffering  brothem,  with  a 

tender  care  they  hung, 
And  the  dying  foeman  ble»scd  them  in  a 

strange  and  Northern  tongue. 

Not   wholly   lost,  O   Father !  u   this  eril 

uorld  of  oun  ; 
Upward,  through  its  blood  and  aahea,  tpring 

afresh  the  Kden  flower*  ; 
From  its  smoking  hell  of  battle.  Love  and 

Pity  send  their  prayer. 
And   still   thy  white^ winged  angtds 

dimlv  in  our  air  ! 


TMi:  i.i:(;i:ni)  of  st.  mark 

**  Tills  h'f^end  'til  whieh  my  attrntioa  was 
i  calli-il  hy  my  frii'iiil  Charles  Suni»*r].  is  tht 
NiihjiTt  iif  a  ei-hhrati-d  pietun*  hy  TiabHvtlik 
•if  «hii-li  Mr.  lo»^ers  iwi-ih-wwn  thi*  ori|pMil 
Hketeli.  Till'  hlavi*  lii*H  oil  the  ;;niund.  amid  ■ 
eniwd  of  H|HTtators.  who  look  on.  iuiiniatc<d  bv 
all  the  \ariiiiiri  ••iinitioiis  uf  »yniiialh>,  mpi. 
'  terror :  a  wmnan.  in  front,  with  a  ehild  fai  Wr 
amis,  hiLi  always  hi>rii  ailiiiin-d  fur  ih*-  lif«*liki 
viviM  it\  iif  lii-r  attit'iih*  ami  t-xpn'iMioii.  TW 
exiTiitiiiii  -r  IiuMh  lip  till*  hmki-n  iinply»xa; 
>t.  Maik.  Hiih  a  li>  .ullun};  iiiovi<iii««nt.  ■rinw  Id 
nish  tlii\tii  t'riiiii  lii'av«'ii  in  hjuili*  to  narr  bis 
wiir«lii|i|ii-r.  'I'lit*  ilr.iiiiatic  irronpini;  ia  ibis 
|iii'tiin*  i<i  uoinli'rfiil :  thi*  coloriiii;.  in  its  ptt^ 

a I**  ili'iith  iiii.l  )i:iriiiMiiv.  il.  in  Mr.  H(H;i*n*i 

iki  ii-li.   tiiii-r    than    in   i hi*    iiietun*."    -  Mnfr 
,1  iMr*i»\"»i  Sci'Ti*/  uH'i  1^ ii» Htittrjf  ,lrt.  L  1^ 

Till:  day  i-  rln^iiii;  dark  and  mid. 

With  roiiriiii;  hhiot  nnd  sleety  i^howrn ; 

Anil  tliriiii};h  the  di:**k  the  lihie«t  wear 
The  hliMiiii  of  SHOW,  instead  of  tluwrn. 

I  turn  ine  from  the  ^Inom  without, 

III  poiiili-r  tMT  a  tale  of  old  ; 
A  legfinl  of  the  :ii;r  i-f  Faith, 
I        l(y  (In  aiuiiig  monk  or  alilteiui  tuM. 
I 
On  Tintorettii\  eanva«  li\is 

That  faiiey  of  a  lo\iti;;  heart. 
In  grai  i-ful  liiie^  ;inil  h|i.ijn-h  uf  power. 
Ami  hues  itumiMt..!  a>  hi<«  art. 

In  l'ni\i'iiee  |*ti  till*  »«tory  runs) 

1  In  ri-  III  id  a  h-nl.  to  wlmm.  as  slate, 

A  IN  .i'>.iitt-|Miv  uf  teinler  \ears 

I  he  eh.itii-i>  uf  tr.id*    or  tMliipiiHt  gave. 

i    F«irth-h Miking  frmii  the  eastle  lower, 
IV-yiiid  the  hiiU  with  almonds  d.hrk. 
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The  straiiuDg  eye  could  scarce  discern 
The  chape!  of  the  good  St.  Mark. 

And  there,  when  hitter  word  or  fare 
The  service  of  the  youth  repaid, 

By  stealth,  before  that  holy  shrine, 
For  grace  to  bear  his  wrong,  he  prayed. 

The  steed  stamped  at  the  castle  gate, 
The  boar-hunt  sounded  on  the  hill ; 

Whv  stayed  the  Baron  from  the  chase, 
With  looks  so  stem,  and  words  so  ill  ? 

**  Go,  bind  yon  slave  !  and  let  him  learn, 
By  scath  of  fire  and  strain  of  cord. 

How  ill  they  speed  who  e^ve  dead  saints 
The  homage  due  their  living  lord  I  " 


They  boond  him  on  the  fearful  rack. 
When,  through  the  dungeon's  vaulted 
dark. 

He  saw  the  light  of  shining  robes. 
And  knew  Uie  face  of  good  St.  Mark. 

Then  sank  the  iron  rack  apart. 
The  corda  released  their  cruel  clasp, 

The  pincers,  with  their  teeth  of  fire. 
Feu  broken  from  the  torturer's  grasp. 

Aad  lo !  before  the  Tonth  and  Saint, 
Barred  door   and   wall   of   stone   gave 

Asd  ap  from  bondage  and  the  night 
They  passed  to  freedom  and  the  day  I 

0  diesming  monk  I  thy  tale  is  true  ; 

0  painter  I  true  thy  pencil's  art ; 
Ib  tODei  of  hope  and  prophecy, 

Te  whi^r  to  my  listening  heart ! 

talieard  no  burdened  heart's  appeal 
Moans  np  to  God's  inclining  ear  ; 

Unheeded  by  his  tender  eye, 
Fails  to  the  earth  no  sufferer's  tear. 

Foritni  the  Lord  alone  is  God ! 

The  pomp  and  power  of  tyrant  man 
^  aeittered  at  his  lightest  breath, 

I^  chaff  before  the  winnower's  fan. 

Xot  always  shall  the  slave  uplift 
Hb  heavy  hands  to  Heaven  in  vain. 

God'i  angel  like  the  good  St.  Mark, 
^otati    shining    down    to    break    his 
chain! 


O  weary  ones  !  ye  may  not  see 
Your  helpers  in  their  downward  flight; 

Nor  hear  the  sound  of  silver  wings 

Slow  beating  through  the  hush  of  night ! 

But  not  the  less  g^y  Dothan  shone, 
With  sunbright  watchers  bending  low, 

That  Fear's  dim  eye  beheld  alone 
The  spear-heads  of  the  Syrian  foe. 

There  are,  who,  like  the  Seer  of  old, 
Can  see  the  helpers  God  has  sent, 

And  how  life's  rugged  mountain-side 
Is  white  with  many  an  angel  tent  I 

They  hear  the  heralds  whom  our  Lord 

Sends  down  his  pathway  to  prepare  ; 
And  light,  from  others  hidden,  shines 

On  their  high  place  of  faith  and  prayer. 
• 
Let  sucli,  for  earth's  despairing  ones. 

Hopeless,  yet  longing  to  be  free. 
Breathe  once  again  the  Prophet's  prayer  : 

"Lord,  ope   their  eyes,  that  they  may 
see !  '^ 


KATHLEEN 

This  ballad  was  originally  pnbliBhed  in  my 
prose  work,  Leaws/rom  Margaret  Smithes  Jour- 
nal, as  the  song  of  a  wandering  Milesian  school- 
master. In  the  seventeenth  century,  slavery 
in  the  New  Worid  was  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  natives  of  Africa.  Political  offenders  and 
criminals  were  transported  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  the  plantations  of  Barbadoes  and 
Virginia,  where  Uiey  were  sold  like  cattle  in  the 
market.  Kidnapping  of  free  and  innocent 
white  persons  was  practised  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  seaports  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

O  NoRAH,  lay  your  basket  down, 

And  rest  your  weary  band. 
And  come  and  hear  me  sing  a  song 

Of  our  old  Ireland. 

There  was  a  lord  of  Galaway, 

A  mighty  lord  was  he  ; 
And  he  did  wed  a  second  wife, 

A  maid  of  low  degree. 

But  he  was  old,  and  she  was  young. 

And  so,  in  evil  spite. 
She  baked  the  black  bread  for  his  kin. 

And  fed  her  own  with  white. 
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She  whipped  the  maidi  and  starved  the 
kern, 

And  drove  awav  the  poor  ; 
**  Ah,  woe  ifl  me  !     the  old  lord  said, 

*'  1  rue  my  bargain  sore  I " 

This  lord  he  had  a  daughter  fair, 

Beloved  of  old  and  youuf?, 
Ami  nightly  round  the  shealing-fires 

Of  her  the  gleeman  sung. 

"  As  sweet  and  good  is  voung  Kathleen 

As  Kve  before  her  fall  ;  *' 
So  sang  the  harper  at  the  fair. 

So  harped  he  in  the  hall. 

**  Oh,  come  to  me,  my  daughter  dear  t 

Come  sit  upon  my  knee, 
For  looking  in  your  face,  Kathleen, 

Your  mother's  own  I  see  ! " 

He    smoothed    and    smoothed    her    hair 
away, 

lie  kissed  lior  foreheail  fair  ; 
**  It  is  my  darling  M:iry*!«  brow, 

It  is  my  darling's  Iiair  !  *' 

Oh,  then  spake  up  the  angry  dame, 

"fJet  up,  get  up,"  mioth  she, 
"  I  '11  sell  ye  over  Ireland, 

I II  sellye  o*er  the  sea  1 " 

She  clipped  her  gWsy  hair  away, 
That  none  her  rank  might  know. 

She  took  away  her  gown  of  silk, 
And  gave  her  one  of  tow, 

And  sent  her  down  to  Limerick  town 

Anil  to  a  MSI  man  tuAt\ 
Tliirt  daughtiT  of  uu  Irish  lord 

For  ten  good  {Miunds  iu  gold. 

The  lord  he  smote  u|>ou  his  breast. 

And  tore  his  beanl  m>  gray; 
But  he  was  old,  and  she  was  young. 

And  so  she  had  her  wav. 

Sure  tliat  same  night  the  Hanshee  howled 

Tu  friglit  the  evil  dame. 
And  fairy  foIk*>,  who  luv«><l  Kathleen, 

With  funiTiil  torches  came. 

«She   watrlifd   them  glancing  through  the 
triT-, 
And  glimmering  down  the  hill  ; 


They  crept  before  the  dead-vault  door. 
^Viid  there  tliey  all  stood  still ! 

*'  Get  up,  old  man  1  the  wake-ligfata  skiiie ! 

"  Ye  murthering  witch,"  quoth  be, 
'^  So  I  *m  rid  of  your  tongue,  I  little  < 

If  they  shine  for  you  or  me.*' 

'*  Oh,  whoso  brings  my  daughter  back. 
My  goltl  and  land  shall  have  !  ** 

Oh,  thou  spake  up  his  handsome  pagVi 
**  No  gold  nor  land  I  crave  ! 

'*  But  give  to  me  your  daughter  dear. 

Give  sweet  Kathleen  to  me, 
Be  she  on  sea  or  be  she  on  land^ 

I  *11  bring  her  back  to  thee." 


"  My  daughtf*r  is  a  lady  bom. 

And  you  of  low  degree. 
But  she  sliall  lye  your  bride  the  daj 

You  bring  her  buck  to  me." 

He  saile<l  east,  he  sailed  west. 

And  far  and  long  sailed  he, 
Until  he  came  to  B(»ston  town, 

Acn>ss  the  great  milt  sea. 

"  Oh,  have  ye  seen  the  voung  Kathleen, 

The  flower  of  Ireland  ? 
Ye  *ll  know  her  bv  her  eves  so  blue. 

And  bv  her  snow-white  hand  1  *' 

Out  spake  an  ancient  man,  **  I  know 
The  maiden  whom  ye  nu*an  ; 

I  bought  her  of  a  Linierick  nmn, 
And  she  is  called  Kathleen. 

*'  Xo  skill  hath  she  in  household  work. 
Her  hands  are  soft  and  white. 

Yet  well  bv  lovin;;  IiKiks  and  wavs 
She  doth  her  coatt  requite.' 

So  up  they  walked  through  Boston  towB« 

And  met  a  maiden  fair, 
A  littli*  basket  on  her  arm 

So  suowv-vthit«>  and  bare. 

**  Cimie  hither,  chili  I,  and  say  hast  tboit 
This  young  man  ever  s<*en  ?  " 

They  wept  h  ithin  each  other's  amui« 
The  piige  and  young  Kathleen. 

**()li  give  to  me  this  darling  child. 
And  take  my  purse  uf  gold." 
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)t  by  me,"  her  master  said, 
sweet  Kathleen  be  sold. 

ed  her  in  the  place  of  one 
)rd  hath  early  ta'en  ; 
e  her  heart 's  in  Ireland, 
ve  her  back  again  I  " 

hat  same  the  saints  in  heaven 
i  poor  soul  shall  pray, 
ry  Mother  wash  with  tears 
resies  away. 

7  they  dwell  in  Ireland ; 
1  go  up  Claremore 
;  their  castle  looking  down 
leasaut  Galway  shore. 

old  lord's  wife  is  dead  and  gone, 
happy  man  is  he, 
its  beside  his  own  Kathleen, 
her  darling  on  his  knee. 


WELL  OF   LOCH    MAREE 

it,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides,  de- 
le  holy  well  of  Loch  Maree,  the  waters 
were  supposed  to  effect  a  miraculous 
lelancholy,  trouble,  and  insanity. 

on  the  breast  of  Loch  Maree 
ttle  isle  reposes ; 
dow  woven  of  the  oak 
I  willow  o*er  it  closes. 

D,  a  Draid*8  mound  is  seen, 
round  with  stony  warders  ; 
ntain,  gushing  through  the  turf, 
trs  o'er  its  grassy  borders. 

rhoso  bathes  therein  his  brow, 
th  care  or  madness  burning, 
once  again  his  healthful  thought 
1  sense  of  peace  returning. 

tless  heart  and  fevered  brain, 
quiet  and  unstable, 
holy  well  of  Loch  Maree 
more  than  idle  fable  ! 

i  changes  vex,  its  discords  stun, 
glaring  simshine  blindeth, 
blest  is  he  who  on  his  way 
at  foont  of  healing  iiudeth  I 


n 


The  shadows  of  a  humbled  will 
And  contrite  heart  are  o'er  it ; 

Go  read  its  legend,  **  Trust  in  God, 
On  Faith's  white  stones  before  it. 


THE  CHAPEL  OF   THE  HERMITS 

The  incident  upon  which  this  poem  is  based 
is  related  in  a  note  to  Bemardin  Henri  Saint 
Pierre's  Etudes  de  la  Nature. 

**  We  arrived  at  the  habitation  of  the  Her- 
mits a  little  before  they  sat  down  to  their  table, 
and  while  they  were  still  at  church.  J.  J. 
Rousseau  proposed  to  me  to  offer  up  our  devo- 
tions. The  hermits  were  reciting  the  Litanies 
of  Providence,  which  are  remarkably  beantif uL 
After  we  had  addressed  our  prayers  to  God, 
and  the  hermits  were  proceeding  to  the  refec- 
tory, Rousseau  said  to  me,  with  lus  heart 
overflowing,  *At  this  moment  I  experience 
what  is  said  in  the  g^pel :  Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them.  There  is  here  a  feeling  of 
peace  and  happiness  which  penetrates  the  souL' 
I  said,  *'  If  F^nelon  had  liv^,  yon  would  have 
been  a  Catholic'  He  exclaimed,  with  tears  in 
his  eyes,  *  Oh,  if  F^nelon  were  alive,  I  would 
struggle  to  get  into  his  service,  even  as  a 
lackey ! ' " 

In  my  sketch  of  Saint  Pierre,  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  have  somewhat  antedated  the  period  of 
his  old  age.  At  that  time  he  was  not  probably 
more  than  fifty.  In  describing  him,  1  have  by 
no  means  exaggerated  his  own  history  of  his 
mental  condition  at  the  period  of  the  story. 
In  the  fragmentary  Sequel  to  lus  Studies  of 
Nature  J  he  thus  speaks  of  himself :  "  The  in- 
gratitude of  those  of  whom  I  had  deserved 
kindness,  unexpected  family  misfortunes,  the 
total  loss  of  my  small  patrimony  through  en- 
terprises solely  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of 
my  country,  the  debts  under  which  I  lay  op- 
pressed, the  blasting  of  all  my  hopes,  —  these 
combined  calamities  made  dreaoful  inroads 
upon  my  health  and  reason.  ...  I  found  it 
impossible  to  continue  in  a  room  where  there 
was  company,  especially  if  the  doors  were  shut. 
I  could  not  even  cross  an  alley  in  a  public  gar- 
den, if  several  persons  had  g^t  together  in  it 
When  alone,  my  malady  subsided.  I  felt  my- 
self likewise  at  ease  in  places  where  I  saw  chU- 
dren  only.  At  the  sight  of  any  one  walking 
up  to  the  place  where  I  was,  I  felt  my  whole 
frame  agitated,  and  retired.  I  often  said  to 
myself.  My  sole  studv  has  been  to  merit  well 
of  mankind ;  why  do  I  fear  them  ? ' " 

He  attributes  his  improved  health  of  mind 
and  body  to  the  counsels  of  his  friend,  J.  J. 
Rousseau.   **  I  renounced,^*  says  he,  *^  my  books. 
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I  threw  my  eyc*A  upon  the  works  of  natui^, 
which  Kpakc  to  all  my  Henaoii  a  limfpiafce  which 
neither  time  mir  luitioun  huve  it  iu  their  power 
to  alter.  Theneeforth  my  hiatories  and  my 
joumali  were  the  ht*rUa^  of  the  fields  iind 
meJidowA.  My  thoiii^hts  did  not  f^o  forth  pain- 
fully after  them,  mm  in  the  case  of  human 
■ystems ;  hat  their  thoughts,  under  a  thousand 
engafcinff  forms,  quietly  sought  me.  In  ih^st* 
I  studi>'<I,  without  effort,  th<>  hiws  of  tluit  Tni- 
versal  Wisdom  which  had  summnded  me  from 
the  cnMllc,  hut  on  which  heretofore  I  had  be> 
stowed  little  Att«'ntion.** 

SlM*akin(f  of  ICouHsean,  he  says :  **  I  derired 
inexprvsHihle  satirtfaction  from  hui  society. 
What  I  priz4*d  still  more  than  his  genius  was 
his  prohity.  He  was  one  of  the  few  literary 
characters,  tri«Kl  in  the  furnace  uf  afHicti<m.  to 
whom  you  could,  with  perfect  se<'urity.  confide 
your  most  si'cret  thoughts.  .  .  .  Kven  T»hen  he 
deviat(*d,  and  hei'ame  the  victim  of  himsi'lf  or 
of  others,  he  could  f(»rget  his  own  misery  in 
devotion  to  the  wt-lfare  of  mankind.  He  was 
nnifomily  the  a<lv(M-:ite  of  the  misenible. 
There  might  )>e  inHcri)M*d  on  his  tomb  these 
affecting  wortU  fmni  that  litMik  of  which  he 
carrie<l  always  alxnit  him  some  sel»><*t  iKisnages. 
during  the  hiMt  years  of  his  life:  ilis  xi'n.t. 
which  art  many^  art  jWyinn.  for  he  lovtd 
much.** 

"  I  DO  believe,  niid  yet,  in  grief, 
I  pray  for  In^lp  to  unlx'licf  ; 
For  needful  strength  aside  to  lay 
The  daily  cinnberingH  uf  my  way. 

"  I  *m  sick  tit  heai-t  (»f  cnift  and  cant, 
Sick  of  the  cnizetl  onthusi.idit*s  rant, 
IHtifessioirs  snitMith  h\|XK*nsies, 
And  creeds  «>f  in>n,  and  lives  of  e;ise. 

**I  |Mmdcr  o'l-r  the  snored  word, 
I  nsid  the  rt>i'iird  of  our  I^ml  ; 
And,  weak  ami  tn»uble<l,  envy  them 
Who    toiirhed     His     M*unile.ss     gunneut*s 
heiu  ; 

**  Who  jiaw  the  tears  of  love  He  wept 
Alxive  the  gnive  when*  I^Z4irus  slept  ; 
And  heanl,  amidst  ih«*  shadows  dim 
Of  (Mivi-t,  His  oening  hyinn. 

•*  n»»w  l>I«'«i^i'd  till*  swinehenrs  l«>w  et«t;ite, 
Tiie  lH»gi;ar  troiicbing  at  the  pite, 
Thel«>piT  loathU  and  aiiluirnMl, 
WhoHi»  v\vs  »if  th«sh  U'hcld  the  I^>nl ! 

**  O  sacretl  soil  His  snmLiU  pn'sse<l  t 
Sweet  fountains  of  Hin  iKMiudav  n*st ! 


0  light  and  air  of  Palestine, 
Impregnate  with  His  life  divine  ! 

**  Oh,  bear  me  thither  1     Liet  me  look 
On  Siloa*s  pool,  and  Kcdron's  bro(^  ; 
Kneel  at  (lethsemane,  aiid  by 
Genuesaret  walk,  before  1  die  1 

"  Methink.H  this  cold  and  northern  night 
Would  melt  before  that  Orient  light  ; 
And,  wet  by  IIermon*8  dew  and  rain. 
My  childhood's  fuith  revive  again  !  ** 

So  spake  my  friend,  one  autumn  day, 
Where  the  still  river  slid  away 
Beneath  us,  and  above  the  brown 
Red  curtains  uf  the  woods  shut  down. 

Then  said  I,  —  for  I  could  not  brook 
The  nmte  ap]K*aliiig  of  his  look,  — 
**  I  too  am  weak,  and  faith  is  small. 
And  blindness  happeneth  unto  all. 

**  Yet  sometimes  glimpses  on  my  sight. 
Through  present  wrong,  the  eternal  right; 
And,  step  by  step,  since  time  began, 

1  see  the  steady  gain  of  man  ; 

**Tlmt  all  of  gtMMl  the  past  hath  bad 
Kemains  to  make  «Hir  own  time  glad. 
Our  connuon  dailv  life  divine. 
And  everv  land  a  Palt>stine. 

•  **  Thou  weariest  of  thy  present  state  ; 

I   What  giiin  to  thee  time  s  Indiest  date  ? 
The  doubter  now  peri'hanee  bad  l>et*n 
As  High  l*riest  or  as  Pilate  then  I 

**  WTiat  thought  ClioRuin's  scribes  ?  WhU 

faith 
In  Him  hud  Nain  and  Xaznn*th  ? 
Of  the  few  followers  whom  He  led 
One  Mild  Him,  — all  forsook  and  Hed. 

I  '*  O  friend  !  we  need  nor  rtick  nor  Mind, 
I   Xttr  sttiricd  stream  uf  Moniing-Laml ; 
'Hie  heaven-  an*  glavi*»<l  in  Merrimae, — 
Wliat  more  t'ouhl  Jnnlan  nnder  back? 

**  W«'  laj'k  but  ojM*n  eye  and  ear 
T(»  lind  the  Ori*  iit\  mar\rU  here  ; 
'Hie  still  small  voift*  in  anttinin*s  hush. 
Yon  maple  wo(n1  the  burning  bush. 

**  For  still  the  new  tninst'ends  the  old. 
In  signs  and  tokens  uuinifobl  ; 
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se  ap  men  ;  tlie  olive  waves, 
>t3  deep  set  in  battle  graves  ! 

;^h  the  harsh  noises  of  our  day 
A'eet  prelude  finds  its  way  ; 
clouds  of  doubt,  and  creeds  of 
ar, 
s  breaking,  calm  and  clear. 

yng  of  Love,  now  low  and  far, 
shaU  swell  from  star  to  star  ! 
it,  the  breaking  day,  which  tips 
len-8pired  Apocalypse ! 


» 


len  my  good  friend  shook  his  head, 
bing,  sadly  smiled,  I  said  : 
aind'st  me  of  a  story  told 
3ernardin*8  leaves  of  gold." 

le  the  slanted  sunbeams  wove 
lows  of  the  frost-stained  grove, 
turing  all,  the  river  ran 
id  and  wood,  I  thus  began  :  — 


t  Valerien's  chestnut  wood 
pel  of  the  Hermits  stood ; 
her,  at  the  close  of  day, 
o  old  pilgrims,  worn  and  gray. 

Me  impetuous  youth  defied 

ms  of  JSaikaFs  wintry  side, 

led  and  dreamed  where  tropic  day 

D'er  his  lost  Virginia's  bay. 

>le  tale  of  love  and  woe 
ts  had  melted,  high  or  low  ;  — 
il  pain,  a  sweet  distress, 
i\  m  its  tenderness. 

le  above  his  charmed  page 
ck  the  young  heart  of  his  age, 
ed  amidst  the  crowd  unknown, 
ring  old  man,  strange  and  lone. 

ess,  troubled  age,  —  the  gray 
;ing  of  a  weary  day  ; 
his  ear  for  voice  of  praise, 
y  worn  his  brow  for  Days. 

ist  of  power  and  glory,  slept ; 
his  heart  its  young  dream  kept, 
ndering  like  the  deluge-dove, 
g;ht  the  resting-place  of  love. 


And,  mateless,  childless,  envied  more 
The  peasant's  welcome  from  his  door 
By  smiling  eyes  at  eventide. 
Than  kingly  gifts  or  lettered  pride. 

Until,  in  place  of  wife  and  child. 
All-pitying  Nature  on  him  smiled, 
And  save  to  him  the  golden  keys 
To  aU  her  inmost  sanctities. 

Mild  Druid  of  her  wood-paths  dim  I 
She  laid  her  great  heart  bare  to  him. 
Its  loves  and  sweet  accords  ;  —  he  saw 
The  beauty  of  her  perfect  law. 

The  language  of  her  signs  he  knew, 
What  notes  her  cloudy  clarion  blew  ; 
The  rhythm  of  autumn's  forest  dyes. 
The  hymn  of  sunset's  painted  skies. 

And  thus  he  seemed  to  hear  the  song 
Which  swept,  of  old,  the  stars  along  ; 
And  to  his  eyes  the  earth  once  more 
Its  fresh  and  primal  beauty  wore. 

Who    sought    with    him,    from     summer 

air, 
And  field  and  wood,  a  balm  for  care, 
And  bathed  in  light  of  sunset  skies 
His  tortured  nerves  and  weary  eyes  ? 

His  fame  on  all  the  winds  had  flown  ; 
His  words  had  shaken  crypt  and  throne  ; 
Like  fire  on  camp  and  court  and  cell 
They  dropped,  and  kindled  as  they  fell. 

Beneath  the  pomps  of  state,  below 
Tiie  mitred  juggler's  masque  and  show, 
A  prophecy,  a  vague  hope,  ran 
His  burning  thought  from  man  to  man. 

For  peace  or  rest  too  well  he  saw 
The  fraud  of  priests,  the  wrong  of  law. 
And  felt  how  hard,  between  the  two, 
Their  breath  of  pain  the  millions  drew. 

A  prophet-utterance,  strong  and  wild, 
The  weakness  of  an  unweaued  child, 
A  sun-bright  hope  for  human-kind. 
And  self-despair,  in  him  combined. 

He  loathed  the  false,  yet  lived  not  true 
To  half  the  glorious  truths  he  knew  ; 
The  doubt,  the  discord,  and  the  sin. 
He  mourned  without,  he  felt  within. 
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I'ntrod  by  him  the  path  he  showetl, 
Sweet  |iietun*8  on  his  eiiAt*1  (flowed 
Of  Hiiuple  fuith,  ami  luven  i>t'  home, 
And  virtue*^  guUeu  days  to  come. 

But  weakness  shanie,  and  folly  made 
The  foil  to  all  hin  pen  portrayed  ; 
Still,  where  his  dreamy  splendors  shone, 
The  shadow  of  himself  was  thrown. 

lA>rd,  what  is  man,  whost*  thouj^ht,  at  timei, 
I'p  to  Thy  sevenfold  bn|;htness  elimbs, 
while  still  his  [rrafuier  instinct  «'linpi 
To  earth,  like  other  ereepini;  things  I 

So  rieh  in  wonls,  in  aets  so  mean  ; 

So  high,  so  low  ;  I'hance-swnng  between 

The  fonlneHs  of  tlie  penal  pit 

And  Truth's  elear  sky,  millennium-lit  ! 

Vain,  pride  of  stir-lent  genius  !  —  vain, 
(^uiek  fancy  and  creative  brain, 
Unblest  by  pRiyerful  sacriHce, 
Absurdly  great,  or  weakly  wise  I 

Midst  yearnings  for  a  truer  life. 
Without  wen*  fears,  within  was  strife  ; 
And  still  his  way  wartl  act  denied 
The  perfect  good  for  which  he  sighed. 

The  love  he  sent  forth  void  returned  ; 
The  fame  th:it  crowned  hint  scorched  and 

burned. 
Burning,  yet  eohl  and  drear  and  lone,  — 
A  flre-niount  in  a  frozen  zone  I 

Like  that  the  gray-liaired  sea-king  passeil. 
Seen  south w:ir«l  from  his  sleety  m:u«t. 
About  whixe  bn»ws  «if  ehangeles^  frost 
A  wreath  of  iLinie  the  wild  wiuds  tosscd. 

Far  round  tiie  mournful  beaut  v  nlaved 
Of  lambent  light  anil  purple  sliad«*, 
l^>Ht  ou  the  tlxed  and  dumb  despair 
1  )f  fro/en  earth  and  sea  and  air  ! 

A  man  npart,  unknown,  nnlovnl 
By  thoM-  wh(>4e  wningM  his  soul  hail  moved, 
lie  Uire  the  ban  of  Chun'h  iind  Ntato, 
'Ilie  goo«l  man's  fear,  the  bigot's  hate  ! 

Forth  from  tin'  city's  noise  and  thnmg. 
Its  |M)nip  and  Mlianie,  its  sin  and  wrong, 
'I*he  twain  th:it  Hiniinipr  day  hail  strayed 
To  Mount  Valerien's  chestnut  shade. 


To  them  the  green  fields  and  the  wood 
Lent  something  of  their  quietude, 
And  golden-tinted  sunset  seemed 
Prophetical  of  all  they  dreamed. 


The  hermits  from  their  simple 
The  bell  was  csdliug  home  to  prayers. 
And,  listening  to  its  souimI,  the  twain 
Seemed  lapi>ed  in  childhood's  trust  again. 

Wide  open  stood  the  chapel  door  ; 

A  sweet  old  music,  swelling  o*er 

Ix>w  prayerful  murmurs,  issued  thence^  — 

The  Litanies  of  Providence  ! 

Then   Rnusst*au  sfiake :  "  Wlierc   two  or 

three 
In  His  name  meet,  lie  there  will  lie  !" 
And  then,  in  silence,  ou  their  knees 
They  sank  lieneath  the  chestnut-treea. 

As  to  the  blind  n^turning  light. 
As  daybreak  to  the  Arctic  night. 
Old  faith  revived  ;  the  doubts  of  jeait 
I)is.solved  in  reverential  tears. 

Tliat  gush  of  feeling  overpast, 
**  Ah  me  !  "  Bernanlin  sighml  at  last* 
**  I  w*ould  thy  bitterest  fiN>s  vtnM  see 
Thv  heart  as  it  is  seen  of  mo  1 

**  Xo  ehun-h  of  ChnI  ha'^t  thon  denied ; 
Thou  hast  but  spurned  in  iu*«im  aside 
A  liiire  and  holhiw  counterfeit. 
Profaning  the  pure  name  of  it ! 

'*  With  dry  dead  muss  and  marisb  weeds 
I  lis  fire  the  wt*sterii  henlsman  fet'ds. 
And  greener  fmm  the  a.shen  plain 
The  sweet  spring  gr:iss4*!i  ris«*  again. 

•*  Nor  thunder-peal  nor  mighty  wind 
Disturb  the  Mil  id  skv  In*  hind  : 
And  through  the  ebiud  the  nil  IniU  rends 
The  calm,  »ttll  smile  of  lleavrn  deseends  ! 

"Thus  through  the  world,  like  bolt  aaJ 

bla^t. 
And  scourging  fin*,  thy  wnnN  have  passed* 
Clouds  brt*ak,  —  the  hteHdf:h>t  heavens 

main  ; 
'  Wei^ls  biini,  —  the  aslie^  feed  the  grain  I 

**  But  whi>«o  strives  witli  wrim:;  mav  find 
Its  touch  pollute,  its  darkucxt  blind  ; 
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m,  as  latent  fraud  is  shown 
■s*  faith,  to  (louht  his  own. 

Iream  and  falsehood,  simple  trust 
us  hope  we  tread  in  dust ; 
(  calm  faith  in  goodness,  —  lost 
ttism  of  the  Pentecost ! 

—  the  blows  for  error  meant 
on  truth  itself  are  spent, 
igh  the  false  and  vile  and  base 
)rth  her  sad,  rebuking  face. 

irs  the  Theban's  charmed  life  ; 
ic  not  scathlcss  from  the  strife  ! 
;hon*s  coil  about  us  clings, 
npled  Hydra  bites  and  stings  ! 

rhile,  the  sport  of  seeming  chance, 
stic  shapes  of  circumstance, 
light  have  been  we  fondly  guess, 
!r  bom,  or  tempted  less. 

liou,  in  these  wild,  troubled  days, 
;ed  alike  in  blame  and  praise, 
it  and  undeserved  the  same 
ptic's  praise,  the  bigot's  blame  ;  — 

ot  doubt,  if  thou  hadst  been 
the  highly  favored  men 
liked  on  earth  with  F^nelon, 
Id  have  owned  thee  as  his  son  ; 

bright  with  wings  of  cherubim 

waving  over  him, 

irough    his    life,   the   Church  had 

teemed 

;  its  old  confessors  dreamed." 

lid  have  been,"  Jean  Jacques  re- 

>lied, 

omblest  servant  at  his  side, 

?,  unknown,  content  to  see 

autiful  man's  life  may  be  I 

lore  than  thrice-blest  relic,  more 
»lemn  rite  or  sacred  lore, 
ly  life  of  one  who  trod 
»t-marks  of  the  Christ  of  God  ! 

st  a  blinded  world  he  saw 
eness  of  the  Dual  law  ; 
[eaven's  sweet  peace  on  Earth  be- 
gan, 
)d  was  loved  through  love  of  man. 


*♦  He  lived  the  Truth  which  reconciled 
The  strong  man  Reason,  Faith,  the  child  ; 
In  him  belief  and  act  were  one, 
The  homilies  of  duty  done  1 " 

So  speaking,  through  the  twilieht  gray 
The  two  old  pilgrims  went  their  way. 
What  seeds  of  life  that  day  were  sown, 
The  heavenly  watchers  knew  alone. 

Time  passed,  and  Autumn  came  to  fold 
Green  Summer  in  her  brown  and  gold  ; 
Time  passed,  and  Winter's  tears  of  snow 
Dropped  on  the  grave-mound  of  Rousseau. 

**  The  tree  remaineth  where  it  fell. 
The  pained  on  earth  is  pained  in  hell  I  " 
So  priestcraft  from  its  altars  cursed 
The  mournful  doubts  its  falsehood  nursed. 

Ah  !  well  of  old  the  Psalmist  prayed, 
**  Thy  hand,  not  man's,  on  me  be  laid  I " 
Eartn  frowns  below.  Heaven  weeps  above. 
And  man  is  hate,  but  God  is  love  1 

No  Hermits  now  the  wanderer  sees, 
Nor  chapel  with  its  chestnut-trees  ; 
A  morning  dream,  a  tale  that 's  told, 
The  wave  of  change  o'er  all  has  rolled. 

Tet  lives  the  lesson  of  that  day  ; 
And  from  its  twilight  cool  and  gray 
Comes  up  a  low,  sad  whisper,  **  Make 
The    truth    thine    own,   for    truth's   own 
sake. 

"  Why  wait  to  see  in  thy  brief  span 
Its  perfect  flower  and  fruit  in  man  ? 
No  saintly  touch  can  save  ;  no  balm 
Of  healing  hath  the  martyr's  palm. 

'*  Midst  soulless  forms,  and  false  pretence 
Of  spiritual  pride  and  pampered  sense, 
A  voice  saith,  *  Wliat  is  that  to  thee  ? 
Be  true  thyself,  and  follow  Me  ! ' 

*'  In  days  when  throne  and  altar  heard 
The  wanton's  wish,  the  bigot's  word, 
And  pomp  of  state  and  ritual  sliow 
Scarce  hid  the  loathsome  death  below,  — 

**  Midst  fawning  priests  and  courtiers  foul. 
The  losel  swarm  of  crown  and  cowl. 
White-robed  walked  Francois  Fdnelon, 
Stainless  as  Uriel  in  the  sun  I 
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'*  Yet  in  his  time  the  stake  blazed  red, 
The  poor  were  eaten  up  like  bread  : 
Men  knew  him  not ;  hw  garment's  beni 
No  healing  rirtue  had  for  them. 

**  Alas  I  no  present  saint  we  find  ; 
The  white  cymiir  gleams  far  behind, 
Revealed  in  outline  vague,  sublime, 
Through  telescopic  mists  of  time  ! 

'*  Trust  not  in  man  with  passing  breath, 
But  in  tlie  Lord,  old  Scripture  saith  ; 
The  tnith  which  saves  thou  may  est  not 

blend 
With  false  professor,  faithless  friend. 

"  Search  thine  own  heart.     What  paineth 

thee 
In  others  in  thyself  may  be  ; 
All  dust  is  frail,  all  tiesh  is  weak  ; 
Be  thou  the  true  luau  thou  dost  seek  ! 

**  Where    now   with    pain    thou    treadest, 

tnxl 
The  whitest  of  the  saints  of  God  ! 
To  show  thee  when*  thfir  feet  were  set, 
The  light  which  led  them  shineth  yet. 

"  The  footprints  of  the  life  divine. 
Which  marked  their  |>ath,  remain  in  thine  ; 
And  tlmt  great  Lift*,  transfused  in  theirs, 
Awaits  thy  faith,  thy  love,  thy  prayers  I  ** 

A  lesson  which  I  well  may  heed, 
A  woni  uf  titufss  to  niv  nee<l  ; 
So  fnun  that  twili);ht  cool  and  gray 
Still  saith  a  voice,  or  seems  to  say. 


We  rose,  and  slowly  hf>mewanl  turned, 
While  (Idwn  the  west  the  suns4-t  burne<l  ; 
And,  in  its  light,  hill,  wikmI,  and  tide. 
And  human  forms  seemed  gloritied. 

Tlie  village  hfinies  transfigiire<l  stood, 
And  piir|ih*  bluffs,  whose  belting  winkI 
ArroSH  thr  waters  leaned  to  hold 
The  yellow  leaves  like  lam|is  of  gold. 

Then  npnke  my  friend  :  "Thy  words  are 

true  ; 
Forever  olil,  forever  new, 
Th«*<H*  hiinie«MM*n  Pplendi>rs  sre  the  same        . 
Which  over  Kden*s  sunsets  came.  I 


**To  these  bowed  heavens  let  wood  ai 

hill 
Lift  voiceless  praise  and  anthem  still  ; 
Fall,  warm  with  blessing,  over  them, 
Light  of  the  New  Jerusalem  ! 

**  Flow  on,  sweet  river,  like  the  stream 
Of  John*s  Apocalyptic  dream  I 
This  mapled  ridge  shall  lloreb  be. 
Yon  green-banked  lake  our  (talilee  I 

"  Henceforth  my  heart  shall  sigh  no  mors 
For  oldvn  time  and  holier  sliorc  ; 
God*s  love  and  blessing,  tlien  and  there. 
Are  now  and  here  and  every  where.** 


TAULER 

Tauu:r,  the  preacher,  walked,  one  ai 

tumn  day, 
Without  the  walls  of  Strasbnrg,  bj  111 

Rhine, 
Pondering  the  solemn  Miracle  of  Life  ; 
.\s  one  who,  wandering  in  a  starless  nigki 
Feels  momently  the  jnr  of  unseen  waTce» 
And  hears  the  thumler  of  an  nnknowii  sti 
Breaking  along  an  uninmgined  shore. 

And  ns  he  walked  he  prayed.    Even  tk 

same 
Old  prayer  with  which,  for  half  a  score  < 

years. 
Morning,  and  noon,  and  evening,  lip  a» 

heart 
IIa<l  groaned  :  '*  Have  pity  upon  me,Loid 
Thou   st'cst,  while   teaching  others,  I  at 

blind. 
Send  me  a  man  who  can  direct  my  steps ! 

Then,  as  he  mused,  he  heard  along  hi 

path 
A  sound  as  of  an  old  man*s  staff  among 
The  dry,  dead  linden-leaves  ;  am),  InoSuB; 

iip, 
He  saw  a  stnm«^»r,  weak,  and  poor,  am 

old. 

'*  Peaee   Ik*  unto  thee,  father !  **  Taule 

saitl. 
"God   give  thee   a  g«NMl  day!"     The  ol* 

man  niised 
Slowlv  his  ealm  blue  eves.     '<  I  thank  tbei 

son  ; 
But  all  my  days  are  good,  and  none  are  ilL 
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Wondering  thereat,  the  preacher  spake 

again, 
"God  give  thee  happy  life."     The  old  man 

smiled, 
*^l  never  am  anhappy." 

Tauler  laid 
His  hand  upon  the  stranger's  coarse  gray 

sleeve  : 
"Tell  me,  O  father,  what  thy  strange  words 

mean. 
Sorely  man's  days  are  evil,  and  his  life 
Sad  as  the  grave  it  leads  to."     **  Nay,  my 

son, 
Oor  times  are  in  (rod's  hands,  and  all  our 

days 
Are  as  our  needs  ;  for  shadow  as  for  sun, 
For  cold  as  heat,  for  want  as  wealth,  alike 
Oor  thanks  are  due,  since  that  is  best  which 

is; 
And  that  which  is  not,  sharing  not  His  life. 
Is  evil  only  as  devoid  of  good. 
And  for  the  happiness  of  which  I  spake, 
I  find  it  in  submission  to  His  will. 
And  calm  trust  in  the  holy  Trinity 
Of  Knowledge,  Goodness,  and  Almighty 

Power." 

SQently  wondering,  for  a  little  space, 
Stood  the  g^reat  preacher ;  then  he  spake 

as  one 
Who,  suddenly  g^ppling  with  a  haunting 

thought 
Whieh    long    has    followed,     whispering 

through  the  dark 
Strange  terrors,  drags  it,  shrieking,  into 

light : 
''What  if  God's  will  consign  thee  hence  to 

HeU  ?  " 

"Then,"  said  the  stranger,  cheerily,  "  be 

it  so. 
What  Hell  may  be  I  know  not ;  this  I 

know, — 
I  eannot  lose  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
Oae  ann.  Humility,  takes  hold  upon 
His  dear  humanity  ;  the  other.  Love, 
^^^Mps  his  Divinity.     So  where  I  go 
Kd goes;  and  better  fire-walled  Hell  with 

Him 
'W  golden-gated  Paradise  without." 

Tears  sprang  in  Tauler's  eyes.    A  sud- 
den  light, 
'^  the  first  ray  which  fell  on  chaos,  clove 


Apart  the  shadow  wherein  he  had  walked 
Darkly  at  noon.     And,  as  the  strange  old 

man 
Went  his  slow  way,  until  his  silver  hair 
Set  like  the  white  moon  where  the  hills  of 

vine 
Slope  to  the  Rhine,  he  bowed  his  head  and 

said  : 
*'  My  prayer  is  answered.     God  hath  sent 

the  man 
Long  sought,  to  teach  me,  by  his  simple 

trust. 
Wisdom  the  weary  schoolmen  never  knew." 

So,  entering  with  a  changed  and  cheer- 
ful step 
The  city  g^tes,  he  saw,  far  down  the  street, 
A  mighty  shadow  break  the  light  of  uoon. 
Which  tracing  backward  till  its  airy  lines 
Hardened  to  stony  plinths,  he  raised  his  eyes 
O'er  broad  facade  and  lofty  pediment, 
O'er  architrave  and  frieze  and  sainted  niche. 
Up  the   stone  lace-work   chiselled  by  the 

wise 
Erwin  of  Steinbach,  dizzily  up  to  where 
lu  the  noon-brightuess  the  great  Minster's 

tower, 
Jewelled  with  sunbeams  on  its  mural  crown. 
Rose  like  a  visible  prayer.     **  Behold  I "  he 

said, 
*'The  stranger's  faith  made  plain  before 

mine  eyes. 
As  yonder  tower  outstretches  to  the  earth 
The  dark  triangle  of  its  shade  alone 
When  the  clear  day  is  shining  on  its  top. 
So,  darkness  in  the  pathway  of  Man's  life 
Is  but  the  shadow  of  God's  providence. 
By  the  great  Sun  of  Wisdom  cast  thereon  ; 
And  what  is  dark  below  is  light  in  Heaven." 
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O  STRONG,  upwelling  prayers  of  faith. 
From  inmost  founts  of  life  ye  start,  — 

The  spirit's  pulse,  the  vital  breath 
Of  soul  and  heart ! 

From  pastoral  toil,  from  traffic's  din. 
Alone,  in  crowds,  at  home,  abroad. 

Unheard  of  man,  ye  enter  in 
The  ear  of  God. 

Ye  brook  no  forced  and  measured  tasks, 
Nor  weary  rote,  nor  formal  chains  ; 
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Tbo  simple  heart,  that  freely  asks 
In  love,  obtains. 

For  man  the  living  temple  is : 
The  nierev-seat  and  cherubim, 

And  all  the  holy  mysteries, 
He  bears  with  him. 

And  most  avails  the  prayer  of  love, 
Which,  wordless,  shapes  itself  in  deeds. 

And  wearies  Heaven  for  naught  above 
Our  common  needs. 

Which  brings  to  God's  all-perfect  will 
That  tniKt  of  His  undonbting  child 

Whereby  all  seeming  good  and  ill 
Are  reconciled. 

And,  seeking  not  for  special  signs 

Of  favor,  is  content  to  fall 
Within  the  providence  which  shines 

And  rains  on  all. 

Alone,  the  Thebnid  hermit  leaned 
At  noontime  o*er  the  sacred  word. 

Was  it  an  angel  or  a  flend 
Whose  voice  he  heard  ? 

It  broke  the  desert's  hush  of  awe, 
A  human  utterance,  sweet  and  mild  ; 

And,  l(K>king  up,  the  hermit  saw 
A  little  child. 

A  child,  with  wonder-widened  eyes, 
O'erawed  and  troubled  by  the  sight 

Of  hot,  n>d  sands,  and  brazen  skies. 
And  anchorite. 

**  What  dost  thou  here,  poor  man  ?     Xo 
shade 
Of  co<»I,   green    palms,   nor    grass,  nor 
well. 
Nor  com,  nor  vines.**      The  hermit  said  *. 
«'  With  God  I  dwell. 

**  Alone  with  Htm  in  this  great  calm, 
I  live  nut  by  the  outwartl  S4*n.^ ; 

Mv  Nile  bi^  love,  my  shrltering  palm 
llis  providence.* 


ft 


**  My  brother  tills  beside  the  Nile 
His  little  fleld  ;  beneath  the  leaves 

My  sisters  sit  and  spin,  the  while 
My  mother  weaves. 

*'  And  when  the  millet's  ripe  beads  faO, 
And  all  the  bean-fteld  hangs  in  pod. 

My  mother  smiles,  and  says  that  all 
Are  gifts  from  God. 

"  And  when  to  share  our  evening  meal. 
She  calls  the  stranger  at  the  door. 

She  savs  God  Alls  the  hands  that  deal 
Fooa  to  the  poor.** 

Adown  the  hermit*s  wasted  cheeks 
GliHtened  the  flow  of  human  tears  ; 

«  Dear  Lord  I  *'  he  said,  «<  Thy  angel  spcakf, 
Thy  servant  hears.*' 


Within  his  arms  the  child  he  took. 
And  thought  of  home  and  life  with 

And  all  his  pilgrim  feet  forsook 
Returned  again. 


The  palmy  shadows  cool  and  long. 
The    eyes   tliat    smiled    through 
lock^, 

Home*s  cmdle-liymn  and  harvest-aoog. 
And  bleat  of  ilocks. 


The  child  gazetl  round  him.    '*  Does  (lod 
live 

Here  only  ? — where  the  desert's  rim 
Is  green  with  corn,  at  mom  and  eve. 

We  pray  to  Him. 


**  O  child  !  **  he  said,  '« thou  teachest 
There  is  no  place  when*  God  is  not ; 

That  love  will  make,  where*er  it  be, 
A  holy  spot.** 

He  rose  from  off  the  desert  sand. 
And,  leaning  on  his  ntaff  of  thorn. 

Went  nt-ith  the  young  child  hand  in  1 
Like  night  with  moni. 

Th«»y  crossefl  the  devrtV  burning  line. 
Ami  heanl  the  palMi-tn>e*s  rustling  taB, 

The  Nile-binrs  cry,  the  low  of  kine. 
And  voice  of  man. 

rnmiefitioning,  hLs  childish  guide 
lie  followed,  as  the  small  hand  led 

To  when*  a  woman,  gentle-eyed. 
Her  ditttaff  fetl. 

She  nwM»,  she  claj«p<Ml  her  truant  boy. 
She  thuiikeil  the  stningt*r  with  her  eyes! 

The  hermit  gnzt*tl  in  doubt  and  joy 
And  dumb  surpris«'. 
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Ind  lo  !  —  with  sudden  warmth  and  light 
A  tender  memory  thrilled  his  frame  ; 

^ew-bom,  the  world-lost  anchorite 
A  man  became. 

'  O  sister  of  £1  Zara's  race, 

Behold  me  !  —  had  we  not  one  mother  ?  " 
>he  ga^ed  into  the  stranger's  face  : 

**  Thon  art  my  brother  ! " 

"<  O  kin  of  blood  !     Thy  life  of  use 
And  patient  trust  is  more  than  mine  ; 

And  wiser  than  the  gmj  recluse 
This  child  of  thine. 

**For,  taught    of    him    whom   God    hath 
sent, 

That  toil  is  praise  and  love  is  prayer, 
I  come,  life's  cares  and  pains  content 

With  thee  to  share." 

Eten  as  his  foot  the  threshold  crossed 
The  hermit's  better  life  befi;an  ; 

Its  holiest  saint  the  Thebaid  lost, 
And  f  oond  a  man  1 


MAUD    MULLER 

Tbe  recollection  of  some  descendants  of  a 
Heaiao  deserter  in  the  ReYolntionary  war  bear- 
^  the  name  of  Muller  doubtless  suggested 
tbe  Mmewhat  infelicitous  title  of  a  New  £ng- 
jaid  idjL  The  poem  had  no  real  foundation 
niMt,  though  a  hint  of  it  may  have  been  found 
a  reesllii^  an  incident,  trivial  in  itself,  of  a 
pBvttj  on  the  picturesque  Maine  seaboard 
^  my  sister  some  years  before  it  was  writ- 
tnii  We  had  stopped  to  rest  our  tired  horse 
ndet  the  shade  of  an  apple-tree,  and  refresh 
^  with  water  from  a  little  brook  which 
lippled  through  the  stone  wall  across  the  road. 
A  very  beautiful  young  g^l  in  scantest  sum- 
mer attire  was  at  work  in  the  hay-field,  and  as 
*•  talked  with  her  we  noticed  that  she  strove 
toUde  her  bare  feet  by  raking  hay  over  them, 
Uadusg  as  she  did  so,  through  the  tan  of  her 
^kukdneck. 

^An>  Muller  on  a  summer's  day 
K^ed  the  meadow  sweet  with  hay. 

^netth  her  torn  hat  glowed  the  health 
Of  niople  beauty  and  rustic  health. 

^^ging,  she  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
^  mock-biid  echoed  from  his  tree. 


But  when  she  glanced  to  the  far-ofiE  town, 
White  from  its  hill-slope  looking  down. 

The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  nameless  longing  filled  her  breast,  — 

A  wish  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own. 
For  something  better  than  she  had  loiown. 

The  Judge  rode  slowly  down  the  lane, 
Smoothing  his  horse's  chestnut  mane. 

He  drew  his  bridle  in  the  shade 

Of  the  apple-trees,  to  greet  the  maid. 

And  asked  a  draught  from  the  spring  that 

flowed 
Through  the  meadow  across  the  road. 

She  stooped  where  the  cool  spring  bubbled 

up. 
And  filled  for  him  her  small  tin  cup, 

And  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  so  bare,  and  her  tattered  gown. 

"  Thanks  !  "  said  the  Judge  ;   "  a  sweeter 

draught 
From  a  fairer  hand  was  never  quaffed." 

He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  flowers  and  trees. 
Of  the  singing  birds  and  the  humming  bees  ; 

Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered 

whether 
The   cloud  in  the  west  would  bring  foul 

weather. 

And  Maud  forgot  her  brier-torn  gown. 
And  her  graceful  aukles  bare  and  brown  ; 

And  listened,  while  a  pleased  surprise 
Looked  from  her  long-lashed  hazel  eyes. 

At  last,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeks  a  vain  excuse,  he  rode  away. 

Maud  Muller  looked  and  sighed  :  "  Ah  me  I 
That  I  the  Judge's  bride  might  be  ! 

"  He  would  dress  me  up  in  silks  so  fine. 
And  praise  and  toast  me  at  his  wine. 

*^  My  father  should  wear  a  broadcloth  coat ; 
My  brother  should  sail  a  painted  boat. 
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**  I  M  flrt*iiH  my  mother  so  ^^nd  and  gny, 
And  the  \n\hy  >liuuld  have  a  new  toy  each 
day. 

**  And  I  *d  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the 

iMN)r, 
And  all  shouhl  hlcM  me  who  left  our  door.'* 

The  Judge  looked  back  an  he  climbed  the 

hill. 
And  daw  Maud  Muller  Htaiidlug  still. 

*'  A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  sweet, 
Xe*cr  hatli  it  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

*'  And  her  modoHt  ansiwer  and  gra<*eful  air 
Show  her  wise  and  g(>o<l  as  she  'u  fair. 

"  Would  shi»  were  mine,  and  I  tt>-<hiy, 
Like  her,  a  harvester  of  hay  ; 

**  No  donbtf  111  Itiilance  of  riglitn  and  wrongs, 
Nor  weary  lawyers  with  endless  tongues, 

**  lint  low  of  cattle  and  son^  of  binls, 
And  health  and  ijuiet  and  hiving  words.*' 

Hut  he  thi>ught  of  his  sisters,  proud  and 

cold. 
And  his  mot  Iter,  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold. 

So,  closing  liii  heart,  the  Judge  rode  on, 
And  Maml  wa4  loft  in  the  lield  alone. 

But  the  lawvcrs  smih'd  that  afternoon. 
When  hi*   huuimcd  iu  court  an  old   love- 
tutu-  ; 

.\nd  the  yiuiiig  girl  mused  beside  the  well 
Till  the  rain  i>u  tiit*  nunikcd  rinver  fell. 

lie  wfMldcd  a  wife  of  richest  dower, 
Who  lived  for  fash  inn,  as  he  fnr  |M>wer. 

Yet  oft,  in  his  marble  hearth*s  bright  glow. 
He  watclied  a  pictun'  come  and  gii; 

.\ud  sweet  Maud  Muller*s  hazel  eyes 
LtNiked  out  in  their  iiiuiH'ent  sur]>rise. 

Oft,  when  the  wine  in  his  glas^  was  n*d. 
He  longed  fur  the  wny«iile  i^ell  iu.otcad  : 

.Vnil  cli»<(«>d  hisevcH  ou  his  g.irni^h*'<l  riMUu^ 
To  flrcaiu  of  meadows  aiul  cluver-blo«iiUH. 


And  the  proiul  man  sighed,  with  a  seeift 

{mill, 
lat  I  were  free  again  I 

^  Free  as  when  I  rode  that  day, 

Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  her  hav.** 

She  wedded  a  man  unlearned  and  poor. 
And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 

But  care  and  sorrow,  and  childbirth  pain. 
Left  their  traces  ou  heart  and  brain. 

And  oft,  when  the  summer  snn  tbone  hot 
On  the  new-mown  hay  in  the  meadow  lot, 

.\nd  she  heanl  the  little  spring  brook  fall 
Over  the  roadside,  through  the  wall. 

In  the  shade  of  the  apple-tree  again 
She  saw  a  rider  draw  his  rein  ; 

And,  gazing  down  with  timid  grace. 
She  felt  his  pleasc^d  eyes  reail  ner  bee. 

Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  wulb 
Stretched  awav  into  stately  halls; 

The  weary  wheel  to  a  spin  net  turned. 
The  tallow  caniUe  an  astral  burned, 

.\nd  for  him  who  sat  by  the  ehimner  lag, 
Dozing  and  grumbling  oVr  pipe  and  nrnfi 

.\  manlv  form  at  her  side  she  saw, 
An«l  jity  w;ls  duty  and  love  was  law. 

Then  she  took  up  her  bunlen  of  life  agaiib 
Saying  otdy,  **  It  might  have  been." 

.Mas  ff>r  maiden,  aln«  for  Judge, 

K(»r  rich  repiuer  and  houM'hnld  dmdgr ! 

CiihI  pity  them  Itoth  !  and  pity  \in  all. 
Wlio  vainlv  the  dn'anisnf  viaitli  recall. 

For  of  all  sail  wnrils  of  timgiie  or  pen. 
Tlic   .saddest  sxrv  thcst* :    **  It  might  ha^ 
U'en  !  " 

.\h,  well  !  for  us  all  <iime  swe4*t  hope  Uei 
iVeplv  buried  frt>Uf  human  eves  : 

.\ufl.  in  the  lieri-aft«'r,  ani^els  may 
Hull  the  !»tone  frtiui  its  ;rr.ivc  a  war  t 
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>M  the  heart  of  Waumbek  Methna,  from 

the  lake  that  never  fails, 
^  the  Saco  in  the  green  lap  of  Conway's 

intervales; 
re,  in   wild  and   virgin  freshness,   its 

waters  foam  and  flow, 
when   Darby  Field  first  saw  them,  two 

hundred  years  ago. 

,  vexed  in  all  its  seaward  course  with 

bridges,  dams,  and  mills, 
w  changed  is  Saco*s  stream,  how  lost  its 

freedom  of  the  hills, 
ce  travelled  Jocelyn,  factor  Vines,  and 

stately  Champemoon 
ard  on  its  banks  the  gray  wolf's  howl, 

the  trumpet  of  the  loon  I 

ith  smoking  axle  hot  with  speed,  with 
steeds  of  fire  and  steam, 

ide»waked  To-day  leaves  Yesterday  be- 
hind him  like  a  dream. 

11,  from  the  hurrying  train  of  Life,  fly 
backward  far  and  fast 

e  milestones  of  the  fathers,  the  land- 
marks of  the  past. 

tt  homan  hearts  remain  unchanged  :  the 

sorrow  and  the  sin, 
le  loves  and  hopes  and  fears  of  old,  are  to 

oar  own  aldn  ; 
nd  if,  in  tales  our  fathers  told,  the  songs 

our  mothers  sung, 
ndition  wears  a  snowy  beard,  Romance 

is  always  young. 

iharp>lined  man  of  traffic,  on   Saco's 

banks  to-day ! 
mill-girl  watching  late  and  long  the 

shuttle's  restless  play  ! 
ct,  for  the  once,  a  listening  ear  the  work- 
ing hand  beguile, 
Ad  lend  my  old  Provincial  tale,  as  suits, 
a  tear  or  smile  I 


^  evening  gun  had  sounded  from  gray 

Fort  Mary's  walls ; 
boogh   the    forest,  like    a  wild  beast, 

roared    and    plunged    the    Saco's 


And  westward  on  the  sea-wind,  that  damp 

and  gusty  grew, 
Over  cedars  darkening  inland  the  smokes 

of  Spur  wink  blew. 

On  the  hearth  of  Farmer  Garvin,  blazed 

the  crackling  walnut  log  ; 
Right  and  left  sat  dame  and  eoodman,  and 

between  them  lay  the  dog, 

Head  on  paws,  and  tail  slow  wagging,  and 

beside  him  on  her  mat, 
Sitting  drowsy  in  the  firelight,  winked  and 

purred  the  mottled  cat. 

"Twenty  years  I "  said  Goodman  Garvin, 
speaking  sadly,  under  breath. 

And  his  gray  head  slowly  shaking,  as  one 
who  speaks  of  death. 

The  goodwif c  dropped  her  needles  :  "  It  is 

twenty  years  to-day. 
Since  the  Indians  fell  on  Saco,  and  stole  our 

child  away." 

Then  they  sank  into  the  silence,  for  each 
knew  the  other's  thought. 

Of  a  great  and  conmion  sorrow,  and  words 
were  needed  not. 

"  Who  knocks  ?  "  cried  Groodman  Garvin. 

The  door  was  open  thrown  ; 
On  two  strangers,  man  and  maiden,  cloaked 

and  furred,  the  fire-light  shone. 

One  with  courteous  gesture  lifted  the  bear- 
skin from  his  head  ; 

"Lives  here  Elkanah  Garvin?"  "I  am 
he,"  the  goodman  said. 


(( 


Sit  ye  down,  and  dry  and  warm  ye,  for 
the  night  is  chill  with  rain." 
And  the  goodwife   drew  the   settle,   and 
stirred  the  fire  amain. 

The  maid  unclasped  her  cloak-hood,  the 

firelight  glistened  fair 
In  her  large,  moist  eyes,  and  over  soft  folds 

of  dark  brown  hair. 

Dame   Grarvin  looked  upon   her  :   "  It  is 

Mary's  self  I  see  1 
Dear    heart ! "      she    cried,     "  now    tell 

me,   has  my  child  come    back  to 

me  ?  " 
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''Mv   luiiiiu    imWcl   is   Marv/*    laid    the 

Htnuiger  sol»binf|;  wild  ; 
''Will  ytm   Ik*   to  me  n,  mother?     I  am 

Mary  Garvin's  child  I 

**  She  slcepii  by  wooded  Simeoe,  but  on  her 

dyinj;  clay 
She  boile  my  father  take  me  to  her  kinsfolk 

far  away. 

*'  And  wlicn  the  priest  besought  her  to  do 

iiitf  no  such  wrong, 
She  said,  '  May  God  forgive  me  I    I  have 

closed  my  heart  too  long. 

** '  When  I  hid  me  f n>ni  my  father,  and  shut 

out  my  muther*H  call, 
I  sinned  against  those  dear  ones,  and  the 

Father  of  us  all. 

**' Christ's  love  rebukes  no  home -love, 
breaks  no  tie  uf  kin  apart  ; 

Better  heresy  in  tloctrine,  than  hcn'sj  of 
heart. 

"•Tell  me  not  tlie  Church  must  cen- 
sure :  she  who  wept  the  Cross  be- 
side 

Never  made  her  own  flesh  strangers,  nor 
the  claims  uf  blood  denied  ; 

•'•And  if  she  who  wronged  her  parents, 
with  htT  elitld  atones  to  them, 

Earthlv  duu^rliter.  Ileavenlv  Mother  I  thou 
at  least  wilt  nut  condemn  1 ' 

**  So,  upon  her  death-bed  lying,  my  blessed 

mother  spake  ; 
As  we  come  to  «li>  her  bidding,  so  receive 

us  for  her  sake.'* 

"  God  Ik*  i>niise<I  !  *'  said  GtKMlwife  Garvin, 
**  lie  tuketh,  and  He  gives  ; 

He  woundfth,  l>ut  lie  healeth  ;  in  her 
chilli  our  daughter  lives  1  ** 

"  Amen  !  '*  the  old  nuin  answered,  as  he 

bniihefl  a  tear  away. 
And,  knreling  >iy  hit  hearthstone,  said,  with 

river«*n»T,  ••  l^t  us  pray.' 


•• 


All  its  Orii-iital  svmbuls,  and  its  Hebrew 

p:ir:iphr:iM\ 
Wnrm  with  cirnett  life  and  feeling,  rose 

his  pniyer  of  love  and  praise. 


But  he  started  at  beholding,  as  be 

from  off  his  knee, 
The  stranger  cross  his  forehead  with  tlw 

sign  of  Fkpistrie. 

"  What  is  this  ? "  cried  Fanner  Garria. 

**  Is  an  English  Christian's  home 
A  chapel  or  a  mass-house,  that  you  makt 

the  sign  of  Rome  ?  " 

Then  the  young  girl  knelt  beside  him,  kissed 
his  trembling  hand,  and  cried  : 

"  Oh,  forbear  to  chide  my  father  ;  in  thai 
faith  my  mother  died  ! 

"  On  her  wooden  cross  at  Sirocoe  the  dews 

and  sunshine  fall, 
As  they  fall  on  Spurwink*s  graveyard  ;  and 

the  dear  God  watches  all !  ** 

The  old   man  stroked  the  fair  head  thil 

rested  on  his  knee  ; 
'•Your  words,  dear  child,"    he  auswvrcd, 

**  are  God  s  rebuke  to  me. 

•*  Creed  and  rite  perchance  mar  differ,  vet 
our  faith  and  hope  be  one. 

Let  im*  be  your  father's  father,  let  hiB  kt 
to  me  a  son. " 

When   the   horn,     on    Sabbath 

through  the  still  and  frost r  air. 

From  Spur  wink,  P«m>1,  and  Blskck  Poial, 
called  to  sermon  and  to  prayer. 

To  the  giMNlly  house  of  worship,  where,  in 

onler  due  and  fit. 
As  by  public  vote  directed,  clawed  aad 

ranked  the  people  sit ; 

Mistress  first  and  good  wife  after,  derUy 

squire  l)efore  the  clown. 
From  the  brave  coat,  lace-embrDidered«  !• 

the  gray  frock,  shading  down  ; 


From  the  pulpit  read  the  preacher,**' 

man  fiar%*in  and  his  wife 
Fain  would  thank  the  Ixird,  wboe^ 

ness    has    followed    them    tbroagh 

life, 

•*  For  the  great  and  crowning  merer,  that 
their  danghter,  from  the  wild, 

\Vhere  she  rests  (they  ho|ie  in  (vod's  peace), 
has  sent  to  them  her  child  ; 
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the  prayers  of  all  Grod's  people  they 
ask,  that  they  may  prove 
nwo^hy,  through  their  weakness,  of 
such  special  proof  of  love." 

i  preacher  prayed,  uprising,  the  aged 

couple  stood, 
be  fair  Canadian  also,  in  her  modest 

maidenhood. 


^ht  the  elders,  grave  and  douhting, 
"  She  is  Papist  bom  and  bred  ; " 

:ht  Uie  youn^  men,  «  Tis  an  angel  in 
Mary  Garvm's  stead  I " 
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inally  published  as  Martha   Mason;  a 
^the  Otd  French  War. 

rr  Rawlin  !  —  Frosts  were  falling 
the  ranger's  horn  was  calling 
ongh  the  woods  to  Canada, 
the  winter's  sleet  and  snowing, 
the  spring-time's  bud  and  blowing, 
the  summer's  harvest  mowing, 
I  again  the  fields  are  gray, 
away,  he  's  aw^  I 
and  fkinter  hope  is  growing 
he  hearts  that  mourn  his  stay. 

5  the  lion,  crouching  hi?h  on 
tam's  rock  with  teeth  of  iron, 
res  o'er  wood  and  wave  away, 
y  thence,  as  pines  far  sighing, 
thunder  spent  and  dyin^, 
the  challenfi^e  and  replymg, 
ae  the  sounds  of  flight  and  fray. 
U-a-day  I     Hope  and  pray  I 
are  living,  some  are  lying 
heir  red  graves  far  away. 

^ing  rangers,  worn  with  dangers, 
ward  faring,  weary  strangers 
s  the  farm-gate  on  their  way  ; 
^  of  the  dead  and  living, 
;  march  and  ambush,  giving, 
le  maidens  leave  their  weaving, 
I  the  lads  forget  their  play, 
ill  away,  still  away  t  " 
a  sad  one,  sick  with  grieving, 
Hiy  does  Robert  still  delay  I " 

ere  fairer,  sweeter,  rarer, 
the  golden-locked  fruit  bearer 


Through  his  painted  woodlands  stray. 
Than  where  hillside  oaks  and  beeches 
Overlook  the  long,  blue  reaches. 
Silver  coves  and  pebbled  beaches, 

And  green  isles  of  Casco  Bay  ; 

Nowhere  day,  for  delay. 
With  a  tenderer  look  beseeches, 

"  Let  me  with  my  charmed  earth  stay." 

On  the  grain-lands  of  the  mainlands 
Stands  the  serried  corn  like  train-bands. 

Plume  and  pennon  rustling  gay  ; 
Out  at  sea,  the  islands  wooded. 
Silver  birches,  golden-hooded. 
Set  with  maples,  crimson-blooded. 

White  sea-foam  and  sand-hills  gray, 

Stretch  away,  far  away, 
Dim  and  dreamy,  over-brooded 

By  the  hazy  autumn  day. 

Gayly  chattering  to  the  clattering 

Of  the  brown  nuts  downward  pattering, 

Leap  the  sauirrels,  red  and  gray. 
On  the  grass-land,  on  the  fallow, 
Drop  the  apples,  red  and  yellow  ; 
Drop  the  russet  pears  and  mellow, 

Drop  the  red  leaves  all  the  day. 

And  away,  swift  away. 
Sun  and  cloud,  o'er  hill  and  hollow 

Chasing,  weave  their  web  of  play. 

"  Martha  Mason,  Martha  Mason, 
Prithee  tell  us  of  the  reason 

Why  you  mope  at  home  to-day  : 
Surely  smiling  is  not  sinning  ; 
Leave  your  quillmg,  leave  your  spinning  ; 
What  is  all  your  store  of  linen, 

If  your  heart  is  never  gay  ? 

Come  away,  come  away  I 
Never  yet  did  sad  beginninfi^ 

Make  the  task  of  life  a  puiy." 

Overbending  till  she 's  blending 
With  the  flaxen  skein  she 's  tending 

Pale  brown  tresses  smoothed  away 
From  her  face  of  patient  sorrow, 
Sits  she,  seeking  but  to  borrow, 
From  the  trembling  hope  of  morrow. 

Solace  for  the  weary  day. 

"  Go  your  way,  laugh  and  play  ; 
Unto  Him  who  heeds  the  sparrow 

And  the  lily,  let  me  pray." 

"  With  our  rally  rin^  the  valley,  — 
Join  us  t "  cried  the  blue-eyed  Nelly  ; 
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"  Join  n»  I "  cried  the  laaghing  Biay, 
**  To  the  beach  wo  all  are  going, 
And,  to  save  the  task  of  rowing, 
West  by  north  the  wind  is  blowing, 

Blowuig  briskly  down  the  bay  I 

Come  away,  come  away  I 
Time  and  tide  are  swiftly  flowing. 

Let  us  take  them  while  we  may  I 

**  Nerer  tell  us  that  you  11  fail  us, 
Where  the  purple  beach-plum  mellows 

On  the  bluffs  so  wild  and  gray. 
Hasten,  for  the  oars  are  falling  ; 
Hark,  our  merry  mates  are  culing  ; 
Time  it  is  that  we  were  all  in. 

Singing  tidcward  down  the  bay  ! " 

**  Nay,  nay,  let  me  stay  ; 
Sore  and  sad  fur  Roliert  Kawlin 

Is  my  heart,"  she  said,  **  to-day." 

**  Vain  your  calline  for  Rob  Rawlin  I 
Some  red  suuaw  his  niooHe-raeat  's  broiling, 

Or  some  French  lass,  singing  gay  ; 
Just  forget  as  he 's  forgcttiug  ; 
What  avails  a  life  of  fretting  ? 
If  some  stars  must  needs  be  setting. 

Others  rise  as  good  as  they.** 

••  Cease,  I  pray  ;  go  your  way  I " 
Martha  cries,  her  eyelids  wetting  ; 

**  Foul  and  false  the  words  you  say  ! " 

**  Martha  Mason,  hear  to  reason  ! 
Prithee,  put  a  kinder  face  on  t  " 

**  Cease  to  vex  me,*'  did  she  say ; 
*'  Retter  at  his  side  be  lying. 
With  the  mournful  pine-trees  sighing. 
And  the  wild  hirtls  c»*er  us  crying, 

Thau  to  doubt  like  mine  a  prey  ; 

While  awav,  far  awav, 
TuniH  my  heart,  fore%'er  trying 

Some  new  hoi»e  for  ea<*h  new  day. 

^  When  the  shadows  veil  the  mcadowi. 
And  the  sunset's  golden  ladders 

Sink  from  twilight's  walls  of  gray,  — 
From  the  window  of  my  dreaming, 
I  can  see  his  sickle  gleaming, 
Cli(*4>ry-vi>ic4>d,  can  hear  him  teaming 

l>own  the  IfMruNt-Hluuled  way  ; 

Hut  away,  Hwift  away. 
Fades  the  fond,  delusive  m'eming. 

And  I  kneel  again  to  pray. 

**  When  the  gruwing  dnwn  in  showing, 
And  the  baru-\ard  cock  is  crowing, 


And  the  homed  moon  pales  awmy  : 
From  a  dream  of  him  ainUdng, 
Every  sound  my  heart  is  making 
Seems  a  footstep  of  his  taking  ; 

Then  I  hush  Uie  thought,  and  aay, 

*  Nay,  nay,  he 's  away  I ' 
Ah  I  my  heart,  my  heart  is  breaking 

For  the  dear  one  far  away.** 

Look  up,  Martha  I  worn  and  swarthy. 
Glows  a  face  of  manhood  worthy  : 

«<  Robert ! "  "  MaHha  I "  all  they  say. 
O'er  went  wheel  and  reel  together. 
Little  cared  the  owner  whither  ; 
Heart  of  lead  is  heart  of  feather. 

Noon  of  night  is  noon  of  day  t 

Come  away,  come  away  I 
When  such  lovers  meet  each  other, 

Why  should  prying  idlers  stay  ? 

Quench  the  timber's  fallen  embers. 
Quench  the  red  leaves  in  December's 

Hoary  rime  and  chilly  spray. 
But  the  hearth  t<hall  kindle  clearer, 
Household  welcomes  sound  sineerer, 
Heart  to  loving  heart  draw  nearer. 

When  the  bridal  bells  sludl  say  : 

**  Hope  and  pray,  Irust  alway  ; 
Life  is  sweeter,  love  is  dearer. 

For  the  trial  and  delay  I " 


THK    C.ARKISOX    OF    CAPE   A> 

From  the  hills  of  home  forth  looking, 

beneath  the  tent-like  span 
Of  the  skv,  I  MH'  the  white  gleam  of 

headland  of  Cape  Ann. 
Well  I  know  its  coves  and  beaches  to 

ebl»-tide  glimmering  down. 
And  the  white- walled  hamlet  children 

its  ancient  fishing-town. 

I.^mg  has  passed  the  summer  morning,  i 

its  memory  waxes  «>ld. 
When  along  vitn  breezy  headlands  witi 

pleusuut  friend  I  strolled. 
Ah !  the  autumn  sun  is  shining,  and 

o(*ean  wind  blows  cool. 
And  the  golden-nMl  aiui  aster  bloom  aroc 

thy  grave,  Rantoul ! 

With  the  memory  of  tliat  morning  by 
summer  sea  1  blend 
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A  wild  and  wondrous  story,  by  the  younger 

Mather  penned, 
In  that  qoaint  Magnolia  Christi,  with  all 

strange  and  marvellous  things, 
Heaped  up  huge  and  undigested,  Uke  the 

chaos  Ovid  sings. 

Dear  to  me  these  far,  faint  glimpses  of  the 

dual  life  of  old. 
Inward,  grand  with  awe  and  reverence  ; 

outward,    mean    and    coarse    and 

cold ; 
Gleams  of  mystic  beauty  playing  over  dull 

and  vulgar  clay. 
Golden-threaded  fancies  weaving  in  a  web 

of  hodden  gray. 

The  great  eventful  Present  hides  the  Past ; 

but  through  the  din 
Of  its  loud  life  hints  and  echoes  from  the 

life  behind  steal  in  ; 
And  the  lore  of  home  and  fireside,  and  the 

legendary  rhyme. 
Make  the  task  of  duty  li^^hter  which  the 

true  man  owes  his  tmie. 

So,  with  something  of  the  feeling  which 
the  Covenanter  knew, 

When  with  pious  chisel  wandering  Scot- 
land's moorland  graveyards  through, 

From  the  graves  of  old  traditions  I  part 
the  blackberry-vines. 

Wipe  the  moss  from  off  the  headstones, 
and  retouch  the  faded  lines. 


Where    the    sea-waves    back    and    for- 
ward, hoarse  with  rolling  pebbles, 

•PL       "^ 

Ihe  garrison-house  stood  watching  on  the 

gray  rocks  of  Cape  Ann  ; 
Oi  its  windy  site  uplifting  gabled  roof  and 

palisade, 
^  rough  walls  of  unhewn  timber  with 

the  moonlight  overlaid. 

On  his  slow  round  walked  the  sentry,  south 

and  eastward  looking  forth 
O'er  a  rude  and  broken  coast-line,  white 

with  breakers  stretching  north,  — 
Wood  and  rock  and  eleaming  sand-drift, 

jagged  capes,  with  bush  and  tree, 
Umng  inland  from  the  smiting  of  the 

wild  ajid  gusty  sea. 


Before  the  deep-mouthed  chimney,  dimly 

lit  by  dymg  brands, 
Twenty  soldiers  sat  and  waited,  with  their 

muskets  in  their  hands  ; 
On  the  rough-hewn  oaken  table  the  venison 

haunch  was  shared. 
And   the   pewter  tankard  circled    slowly 

round  from  beard  to  beard. 

Long    they   sat    and    talked    together, — 

talked  of  wizards  Satan-sold  ; 
Of  all  ghostly  sights  and  noises,  —  sig^ 

and  wonders  manifold  ; 
Of  the  spectre-ship  of  Salem,  with  the  dead 

men  in  her  shrouds, 
Sailing  sheer  above  the  water,  in  the  loom  of 

morning  clouds ; 

Of  the   marvellous  valley  hidden  in  the 

depths  of  Gloucester  woods. 
Full   of  plants  that  love  the  summer, — 

blooms  of  warmer  latitudes  ; 
Where  the  Arctic  birch  is  braided  by  the 

tropic's  flowery  vines. 
And  the  white  magnolia-blossoms  star  the 

twilight  of  the  pines  I 

But  their  voices  sank  yet  lower,  sank  to 

husky  tones  of  fear. 
As  they  spake  of  present  tokens  of  the 

powers  of  evil  near  ;  — 
Of  a  spectral  host,  defying  stroke  of  steel 

and  aim  of  ^n  ; 
Never  yet  was  ball  to  slay  them   in  the 

mould  of  mortals  run  I 

Thrice,  with  plumes  and  flowing  scalp-locks, 
from  the  midnight  wood  they 
came,  — 

Thrice  around  the  block-house  march- 
ing, met,  unharmed,  its  volleyed 
flame  ; 

Then,  with  mocking  laugh  and  gesture, 
sunk  in  earth  or  lost  in  air, 

All  the  ghostly  wonder  vanished,  and  the 
moonlit  sands  lay  bare. 

Midnight  came  ;  from  out  the  forest  moved 

a  dusky  mass  that  soon 
Grew  to    warriors,   plumed  and  painted, 

grimly  marching  in  the  moon. 
<< Ghosts    or  witches,*^  said    the   captain, 

"  thus  I  foil  the  Evil  One  I " 
And  he  rammed  a  silver  button,  from  his 

doublet,  down  his  gun. 
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Once  B^Mix  the  8pt>ctral  horror  mored  the 

fpianlcd  wiill  about ; 
Once  again  the  levelled  niiukeU  through 

the  |ialuiade8  flashed  out, 
With  that  deadly  aim  the  squirrel  on  his 

tree-top  might  not  iihuii, 
Nor  the  U^nch-bird  seaward  tlying  with  his 

slaut  wiug  to  the  suu. 

Like  the  idle  rain  of  summer  sped  the  harm- 
less shower  of  lead. 

With  a  laugh  of  fierce  derision,  once  again 
the  phantoms  tied  ; 

Once  agaiu,  without  a  shadow  on  the  sands 
the  in«>onlight  lay, 

^Vnd  the  white  smoke  curling  through  it 
drifted  slowly  down  the  bay  I 

*'  Grod    preserve   us  I  "  said   the   captain  ; 

••  never  mortal  fties  were  there  ; 
They   have    vanished    with   their    leader, 

Prince  and  Power  of  the  air  I 
I^y  aside  ynur  us(>le.ss  weapons  ;  skill  and 

prowess  naught  avail  ; 
They  who  do  the  Devil's  service  wear  their 

nuister's  cuat  of  mail  I  " 

So  the  night  grew  near  to  cock-crow,  when 

again  a  warning  call 
Rouse«l  the  seon'  of  wear\*  soldiers  watch- 

ing  r«>und  tlie  dusky  hull  : 
And  they  look«'d  to  tlint  and  priming,  and 

they  longed  for  break  of  <lay  ; 
Hut  the  captain  closed  his  Bible  :  **  Let  us 

ceasi*  from  uuiu,  and  pray  I " 

To  the  men  who  went  iM'fort*  us,  all  the  un- 

Kcfii  powers  seemed  near. 
And   thi'ir   stead fiust  stn*ngth   of  courage 

strui'k  its  HMits  in  holv  fear. 
Kvery  hand  fors<Mik  thf  musket,  every  head  ! 

was  Ixiwed  ami  luin*,  I 

Every  stout  kn«M'  pressi'd  the  Hag-stones,  as  ' 

tlie  eaptain  Uh\  in  prayer. 

Ceased  thereat  the  mystic  marching  of  the 

s]KM*tres  round  the  wall. 
Hut  a  sound  abhorriMl.uneiirthly,  smote  the 

ears  and  hearts  of  all,  — 
Howls  of   nig«*   an«l   shrieks   of  anguish  f 

Never  after  mortal  man 
Saw  the  ghostly  Iragner*  marehing  round 

the  bhN>k.houM'  <if  CajH'  Ann. 

So  to  us  who  walk  in  summi*r  through  the  ! 
cool  and  sea-blown  town, 


From  the  childhood  of  its  people  comes  th 

solemn  legend  down. 
Not  in  vain  the  ancient  flctioDy  in  whos 

moral  lives  the  youth 
And  the  fitness  and  the  freshness  of  an  u 

decaying  truth. 

Soon  or  late  to  all  our  dwellings  oome  tli 

spectrins  of  the  mind, 
Doubts  and  fears  and  drMid  forebodings 

in  the  darkness  undefined  ; 
Round  us  throng  the  grim  projections  of  thi 

heart  and  of  the  brain, 
And  our  pride  of  strength  is  weakness,  aw 

the  cunning  luuul  is  vain. 

In  the  dark  we  cry  like  children ;  and  m 

answer  from  on  high 
Breaks  the  crystal  spheres  of  silenee,  anc 

no  white  wings  downward  fly  ; 
But  the  heavcnlv  help  we  pray  for  comes  U 

faith,  ami  not  to  sight. 
And  our  nniyers  themselves  dri^i?  backward 

all  the  spirits  of  the  night  I 


TIIK  (WFT  OF  TRITEMIUS 

TRiTF.Mir8  of  IIerbi|>olift.  one  day. 
While  kneeling  at  the  altar*s  foot  to  prsy 
Alone  with  (iimI,  as  was  his  ploos  choice. 
Heard  from  without  a  miM^rable  voice, 
A  sound  whieh  aeemed  of  all  sad  things  to 

tell. 
As  of  a  lt»st  S4iul  erv'ing  «>ut  of  helL 

Then>at   the    Abbot    paused  ;    the    ehsis 

whereby 
His  thoughts  went  upward  broken  by  thst 

crv  ; 
And,  looking  from  the  casement,  saw  belov 
A  wretched  wiiman,  with  gray  hair  a-Ho«, 
And  withered  Imnds  held  up  to  biui,  who 

cried 
For  alms  as  one  who  might  not  be  denied. 

She  cried,  **  For  the  dear  love  of  Him  who 

gave 
His  life  for  ours,  my  child  from  bondage 

save,  — 
My  iMMiutiful,  brave  first-liorn,  cluuiicd  witk 

slaves 
In  the  MfMir*s  galley,  wlifre  the  sun-smil 

waves 
Up  the  white  walls  of  Tunis  !**  —  •*  Whsl 

I  can 
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I  gi?e,"  TritemiiLs  said,  "  my  prayers."  — 
^'O  man 

Of  God  ! "  she  cried,  for  grief  had  made 
her  bold, 

"  Mock  me  not  thus  ;  I  ask  not  prayers, 
but  gold. 

Words  will  not  serve  me,  alms  alone  sufiBce  ; 

Erea  while  I  speak  perchance  my  first- 
bom  dies. 

"Woman  I"  Tritemios  answered,  '*from 

our  door 
None  go  unfed,  hence  are  we  always  poor  ; 
A  sbgle  soldo  is  our  only  store. 
Thoa  hast  our  prayers  ;  —  what  can  we 

give  thee  more  ?  " 

"GiTe  me,"  she  said,  ''the  silver  candle- 
sticks 

On  either  side  of  the  great  crucifix. 

God  well  may  spare  them  ou  His  errands 
sped. 

Or  He  can  give  you  golden  ones  instead." 

IWn  spake    Tritemius,    "Even    as    thy 

word. 
Woman,  so  be  it  I    (Our  most    gracious 

Lord, 
Wko  loveth  mercy  more  than  sacrifice, 
PttdoQ  me  if  a  human  soul  I  prize 
Abore  the  gifts  upon  his  altar  piled  I) 
Tike  what  thou  askest,  and  redeem   thy 

child." 

But  his  band  trembled  as  the  holy  alms 
He  placed  within  the  beggar's  eager  palms  ; 
Ana  as  she  vanished  down  the  linden  shade. 
He  bowed  his  head  and  for  forgiveness 
prayed. 

So  the  day  passed,  and  when  the  twilight 
eame 

He  woke  to  find  the  chapel  all  aflame. 

And,  dumb  with  grateful  wonder,  to  be- 
hold 

^pon  the  altar  candlesticks  of  gold  ! 


SKIPPER   IRESON'S   RIDE 

1*  the  valuable  and  carefully  prepared  His- 
g7  0/  Marblehead,  published  in  1870  by 
"— nl  Roadfl,  Jr.f  it  is  stated  that  the  crew 
^  C^itain  Irnoo,  rather  than  himself,  were 
'*9">>hle  for  the  abandonment  of  the  dis- 


abled vessel.  To  screen  themselves  they 
charged  their  captain  with  the  crime-  In  view 
of  this  the  writer  of  the  ballad  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  historian  :  — 

Oak  Knoll,  DAinrsBs,  5  mo.  18, 1880. 

Mt  dbabFkiend;  I  heartily  thank  thee 
for  a  copy  of  thy  History  of  Marblehead.  I 
have  read  it  with  great  interest  and  think  good 
use  has  been  made  of  the  abundant  material. 
No  town  in  Essex  County  has  a  record  more 
honorable  than  Marblehead ;  no  one  has  done 
more  to  develop  the  industrial  interests  of  our 
New  England  seaboard,  and  certainly  none 
have  given  such  evidence  of  self-sacrificing 
patriotism.  I  am  glad  the  story  of  it  has  been 
at  last  told,  and  told  so  well.  I  have  now  no 
doubt  that  thy  version  of  Skipper  Ireson*s 
ride  is  the  correct  one.  My  verse  was  founded 
solely  on  a  fragment  of  rhyme  which  I  heard 
from  one  of  my  early  schoolmates,  a  native  of 
Marblehead. 

I  supposed  the  story  to  which  it  ref  eri'ed  dated 
back  at  least  a  century.  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  participators,  and  the  narrative  of  the  bidlad 
was  pure  fancy.  I  am  glad  for  the  sake  of 
truth  and  justice  that  the  real  facts  are  given  in 
thy  book.  I  certainly  would  not  knowingly  do 
injustice  to  any  one,  dead  or  living. 
I  am  very  truly  thy  friend, 

John  G.  Whittieb. 

Of  all  the  rides  since  the  birth  of  time, 
Told  in  story  or  sung  in  rhyme,  — 
On  Apuleius's  Golden  Ass, 
Or  one-eyed  Calendar's  horse  of  brass, 
Witch  astride  of  a  human  back, 
Islam's  prophet  on  Al-Bordk,  — 
The  strangest  ride  that  ever  was  sped 
Was  Ireson's,  out  from  Marblehead  I 
Old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart. 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a 
cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead  I 

Body  of  turkey,  head  of  owl, 
Wings  a-droop  like  a  rained-on  fowl, 
Feathered  and  ruffled  in  every  part, 
Skipper  Ireson  stood  in  the  cart. 
Scores  of  women,  old  and  young, 
Strong  of  muscle,  and  glib  of  tongtic, 
Pushed  and  pulled  up  tlie  rocky  lane, 
Shouting  and  singing  the  shrill  refrain  : 
"  Here 's    Find    Oirson,   fur  his    horrd 

horrt, 
Torr'd    an'  futherr'd    an*  corr'd    in    a 
corrt 
By  the  women  o*  Morble'ead  I " 
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Wrinkled  scolds  with  hands  on  hips, 
(lirls  in  bloom  of  cheok  ami  lips, 
Wild-eyed,  free-limbed,  Huch  iih  cliase 
Bacchus  round  some  antitiue  vase, 
Brief  of  skirt,  with  ankles  bare. 
Loose  of  kerchief  and  loose  of  hair, 
With  conch-sheils  blowing  and  fidi-homs* 
twiuig. 

Over  and  over  the  Mienads  sang  : 
**  Here  *s   Hud   Oirson,   fur    his    horrd 

horrt, 
TorrM  an'  futherr'd  an*  corr'd  in  a  corrt 
By  the  women  o'  Morble'ead  I " 

Small  pity  for  him  I  —  lie  sailed  away 
From  a  leaking  nhip  in  Chaleur  liay,  — 
Sailed  away  from  a  sinking  wreck, 
W^ith  his  own  townspeople  on  her  deck  ! 
**  Lay  bv  t  Inv  bv  I  **  thev  called  to  him. 
Back  he  answered,  **  Sink  or  swim  I 
Brag  of  your  catch  uf  Hsh  again  I  *' 
And  off   he  sailed   through   the   fog  and 
rain  ! 
Old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hard  heart. 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  a 
cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead  ! 

Fathoms  deep  in  dark  Chaleur 
That  wre<*k  tihall  lie  forevermore. 
Mother  and  sifter,  wife  and  maid. 
Looked  from  the  rocks  of  Marblehead 
Over  the  nnianing  and  rainy  sea,  — 
Lookeil   fur   the   coming  that    might  not 

\Miat  did   the  winds   and  the   sea-birds 

»av 
Of  the  crurl  raptain  who  sailed  away  ?  — 
Old  Floyd  In^stm,  for  his  hard  heart, 
TarnMl  and  featlicred  and  carried  in  a 
»*art 
Bv  the  wumcu  uf  Marblehead  ! 

Tlimu^h  the  street,  on  cither  side, 
I'p  Hew  windows,  doors  Hwiin<;  wide  ; 
Shari»-ti milled  tipiii^ti'rA.  (»ld  wives  gray, 
Treble  lent  the  fi'«li-h«inrs  br.iv. 

m 

Si'a-w«>rii  jji-iinKin's.  «Tipple-b«>und, 
Hulkn  of  iiltl  Hailors  nin  aground, 
ShtMik  h«Mtl.  :iim1  tUt,  and  hat,  and  cane, 
Antl   erufki-il   with   eurs4*s  the  lionrM*    r%*- 
fniiii  : 
*•  Hrri"  'j*  Find  Oirflon,  fnrhi<i  horrd  hf>rrt, 
Tt»rrM  an'  fiithfrrM  :in*  eurrM  in  a  it>rrt 
Hv  the  women  u*  MorbIe\>ail !  '* 


Sweetly  along  the  Salem  road 
Bloom  of  orchard  and  lihu*  showed. 
Little  the  vricked  skip|icr  knew 
Of  the  fields  so  green  and  the  sky  fo  Une. 
Riding  then*  in  his  sorry  trim. 
Like  an  Indian  idol  glum  and  grim. 
Scarcely  he  seemed  the  sound  to  bear 
Of  voices  shouting,  far  and  near : 

*' Here's    Hud  Oirson,  fur   his    horrd 
horrt, 

Torr'd  an'  futherr'd  an*  corr'd  in  a  eorrt 
By  the  women  o*  Morble'ead  1 " 


"  Hear  me,  neighbors  !  '*  at  last  he  cried,  — 
'*  What  to  me  is  this  noisy  ride  ? 
What  is  the  shame  that  clothes  the  skin 
To  the  nameless  horror  that  lives  within  ? 
Waking  or  sleeping,  I  see  a  wreck. 
And  licar  a  cr}'  from  a  n*eling  deck  ! 
Hate  me  and  curse  me, —  I  onlv  droad 
The  hand  of  Ci<Ml  and  the  face  of  the  dead ! " 
Said  old  Floyd  Ireson,  for  his  hardbeait, 
Tarred  and  feathered  and  carried  in  ■ 
cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead  I 

Then  the  wife  of  the  skipper  lost  at  aea 
Said,  **(i4Kl  has  touched  him!  why  •booU 

we  !  •* 
Said  an  old  wife  mourning  her  only  kid, 
*'Cut  the  r«»giie*s  tether  and  let  him  run  !" 
So  mnth  soft  n'lentings  and  rude  eieose. 
Half  scorn,  half  pity,  they  cut  him  loose. 
And  gave  him  a  eltKik  to  hide  him  in. 
And  left   him  alone   with   his  shame  and 
sin. 
Po<»r  Moyd  Irrsim,  for  his  hard  heart, 
Tarn>d  and  feathered  and  carried  in  i 
cart 
By  the  women  of  Marblehead  ! 


THE   SYCAMORES 

Hiifrh  Tallant  wan  thi*  fint  Irish  midMrt  «d 
Ilavvrhill.  Mium-  Hi*  plnntcd  thr  bnttuawooJ 
tivt^  on  tlif  iMnk  uf  th**  ri\<'r  b«*lo«  th«*  villafi 
ia  tli«*  vnrly  imrt  tif  tlit*  HfVfntt^nth  cvBlorr 
riifoniiiiiiti'ly  thin  mibU  avmui*  in  di>w  acari; 
dcfltruvftl. 

In  the  outskirts  of  the  villaf^. 
On  the  ri%er*s  winding  nhores, 

Stantl  the  Oeeidnital  plane-trv«ii. 
Stand  the  ancient  h\  eauiores. 
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One  long  centary  hath  been  numbered, 

And  another  half-waj  told, 
Since  the  rustic  Irish  gleeman 

Broke  for  them  the  virgin  mould. 

Deftly  set  to  Celtic  music, 

At  his  yiolin's  sound  they  grew, 

Through  the  moonlit  eves  of  summer, 
Making  Amphion's  fable  true. 

EUse  again,  thou  poor  Hugh  Tallant ! 

Pass  in  jerkin  ^preen  along. 
With  thy  eyes  brimful  of  laughter. 

And  tny  month  as  full  of  song. 

Pioneer  of  Erin's  outcasts. 
With  his  fiddle  and  his  pack  ; 

Little  dreamed  the  village  Saxons 
Of  the  myriads  at  his  back. 

How  he  wrought  with  spade  and  fiddle. 
Delved  by  day  and  sang  by  night, 

With  a  hand  that  never  wearied, 
And  a  heart  forever  light,  — 

Still  the  gay  tradition  mingles 
With  a  record  grave  and  drear. 

Like  the  rolUc  air  of  Cluny 
With  the  solemn  march  of  Mear. 

When  the  box-tree,  white  with  blossoms, 
Made  the  sweet  May  woodlands  glad. 

And  the  Aronia  by  the  river 
Lighted  up  the  swarming  shad. 

And  the  bulging  nets  swept  shoreward. 
With  their  silver-sided  haul. 

Midst  the  shouts  of  dripping  fishers, 
He  was  merriest  of  tiiem  all. 


When,  among  the  jovial  buskers, 
Love  eUAe  in  at  Labor's  side. 

With  the  lusty  airs  of  England 
Soft  his  Celtic  measures  vied. 

Songs  of  love  and  wailing  lyke-wake. 
And  the  merry  fair's  carouse  ; 

Of  the  wild  Red  Fox  of  Erin 
And  the  Woman  of  Three  Cows, 

By  the  Uazing  hearths  of  winter. 
Pleasant  seemed  his  simple  tales. 

Midst  the  grimmer  Yorkshire  legends 
And  the  mountain  myths  of  Wales. 


How  the  souls  in  Purgatory 
Scrambled  up  from  fate  forlorn. 

On  St.  Keven's  sackcloth  ladder. 
Slyly  hitched  to  Satan's  horn. 

Of  the  fiddler  who  at  Tara 

Played  all  night  to  ghosts  of  kings  ; 
Of  the  brown  dwarfs,  and  the  fairies 

Dancing  in  their  moorland  rings  ! 

Jolliest  of  our  birds  of  singing. 

Best  he  loved  the  Bob-o-link. 
"  Hush  !  "  he  'd  say,  "  the  tipsy  fairies  I 

Hear  the  little  folks  in  drink  ! " 

Merry-faced,  with  spade  and  fiddle, 
Singing  through  the  ancient  town, 

Only  this,  of  poor  Hugh  Tallant, 
Hath  Tradition  handed  down. 

Not  a  stone  his  g^ve  discloses  ; 

But  if  yet  his  spirit  walks, 
'T  is  beneath  the  trees  he  planted. 

And  when  Bob-o-Lincoln  talks  ; 

Green  memorials  of  the  gleeman  ! 

Linking  still  the  river-shores. 
With  their  shadows  cast  by  sunset, 

Stand  Hugh  Tallaut's  sycamores  ! 

When  the  Father  of  his  Country 

Through  the  north-land  riding  came, 

And  the  roofs  were  starred  with  banners. 
And  the  steeples  rang  acclaim,  — 

When  each  war-scarred  Continental, 
Leaving  smithy,  mill,  and  farm. 

Waved  his  rusted  sword  in  welcome. 
And  shot  off  his  old  king's-ann,  — 

Slowly  passed  that  august  Presence 

Down  the  thronged  and  shouting  street ; 

Village  g^rls  as  white  as  angels 
Scattering  flowers  around  his  feet. 

Midway,  where  the  plane-tree's  shadow 
Deepest  fell,  his  rein  he  drew  : 

On  his  stately  head,  uncovered, 
Cool  and  soft  the  west-wind  blew. 

And  he  stood  up  in  his  stimips, 

Looking  up  and  looking  down 
On  the  hills  of  Gold  and  Silver 

Rimming  round  the  little  town,  — 
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On  the  river,  full  uf  suiuihine, 

To  the  Up  of  jrreenest  vales 
Wimling  down  from  wooded  headlands, 

Willow-skirted,  white  with  sails. 

And  he  said,  the  landscape  sweeping 
Slowly  with  his  ungloved  hano, 

'*  I  have  HiH'U  no  proHpect  fairer 
In  this  goodly  Eastern  land." 

Then  the  bugles  of  his  escort 

Stirred  t«>  life  the  cavalc>ade  : 
And  that  h«*ad,  ho  l>are  and  stately, 

Vanished  down  the  depths  of  shade. 

Ever  since,  in  town  and  farm-house. 
Life  has  had  its  elih  and  flow  ; 

Thriee  hath  passe<l  the  human  harvest 
To  its  garner  green  and  low. 

But  the  tn*es  the  gleeman  planted, 

Through  the  changes,  changeless  stand  ; 

As  the  marble  enlm  of  Tadmor 
Mocks  the  desert's  shifting  sand. 

Still  the  level  moon  at  rining 
Silvers  oVr  eaeh  stately  sliaft  ; 

Still  beneath  tlu'in,  half  in  sluulow. 
Singing,  glides  tlic  pleai^urc  craft  ; 

Still  beneath  them,  arm-4*nfolde<l. 
Love  and  Youth  together  stray  ; 

While,  aM  heart  to  heart  U'ats  faster. 
More  and  more  thf  ir  feet  dehiy. 

Where  the  aneient  cobbler,  Keezar, 

On  the  o|HMi  liilltiide  wrought, 
Singing,  a.'*  he  drew  his  stitches. 

Songs  his  ( lerman  masters  taught. 

Singing,  with  his  gray  hair  filiating 
Rt>und  his  rosy  ample  face.  — 

Now  a  thonsjimi  Saxon  craftsmen 
Stitch  and  liammer  in  his  place. 

All  the  pastoRil  lanes  so  grassy 
N«»w  art»  Tniflic's  tlusty  streets  ; 

From  the  village,  grown  a  city. 
Fast  the  runil  grace  retreats. 

but,  still  green,  and  tall,  and  stately, 
On  the  rtviT^  winding  shores, 

Stami  the  <  )rridi*iit;il  plaiu'-tnM-s, 
Stand  llii^h  Tattaiit's  sycamores. 


THE   PIPES  AT  LUCKNOW 
An  incident  of  the  Sepoy  mntinj. 

Pipes  of  the  misty  moorlands. 

Voice  of  the  glens  and  hilb  ; 
The  droning  of  the  torrents, 

The  treble  of  the  rilU  ! 
Not  the  braes  of  bloom  and  lieatber. 

Nor  the  mountains  dark  with  rain. 
Nor  maiden  bower,  nor  border  tower. 

Have  heard  your  sweetest  strain  I 

Dear  to  the  lowland  reaper. 

And  plaided  mountaineer,  — 
To  the  cottage  and  the  castle 

The  Scottish  pipes  are  dear  ;  — 
Sweet  sounds  the  aneient  pibroch 

OVr  mountain,  loch,  and  glade  ; 
But  the  sweetest  of  all  music 

The  pi}>es  at  Lucknow  played. 

Day  by  day  the  Imlian  tiger 

I^nider  veiled,  and  nearer  crept ; 
Round  ancl  round  the  jungle-serpent 

Near  and  neart*r  cin-les  swept. 
**  Pray  for  rewue,  wives  and  mothera,— • 

Prav  tonlav  !  *'  the  soldier  said  : 
"  To-morrow,  death  *s  l»etween  us 

And  the  wrong  and  shame  we  dread.** 

Oh,  they  li8tene<l.  ItMiked,  and  waited. 

Till  their  hofM'  U'came  despair  ; 
And  the  sobs  «if  low  liewailing 

Filleii  the  p:uis4's  of  their  prayer. 
Tlien  up  spake  a  .^'ottish  maiden. 

With  her  ear  unto  the  ground  : 
**  Dinna  ye  bear  it  ?  —  ilinnaye  hear  it? 

The  pijH's  o'  Havelock  sound  t 


»t 


HusIickI  the  wouufled  man  hi<  groaning ; 

Hushed  the  wife  her  little  ones  ; 
Alone  thev  heanl  the  dnim-mll 

m 

And  the  r««ir  of  S«*p*>y  guns. 
But  to  sounds  of  htune  and  childhood 

The  Highland  ear  wan  true  ;  — 
.\s  her  mother's  eradhwnMMiing 

The  mountain  pi|M's  she  knew. 

Like  the  march  of  soiin«)le«<  muMe 
Thnnigh  the  vi>i4»n  t»f  the  ^eer, 

Mon*  of  feeling  than  «if  hearing. 
Of  the  heart  than  of  the  ear, 

She  knew  the  droning  pibriK-h, 
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lew  the  Campbell's  call  : 
hear  ye  no'  MacGreeor's, 
randest  o'  them  all ! 

listened,  dumb  and  breathless, 
ley  caught  the  sound  at  last ; 
i  far  beyond  the  Groomtee 
nd  fell  the  piper's  blast  I 
lurst  of  wild  thanksgiving 
;d  woman's  voice  and  man's  ; 
;  praised !  —  the  march  of  Have- 
ck! 
ping  of  the  clans  I  " 

Dearer,  fierce  as  vengeance, 
and  shrill  as  swords  at  strife, 
e  wild  MacGregor's  clan-call, 
ig  all  the  air  to  life. 
n  the  far-off  dust-cloud 
ided  legions  grew, 
lerly  and  blithesomely 
pes  of  rescue  blew  ! 

le  silver  domes  of  Lucknow, 
n  mosque  and  Pagan  shrine, 
I  the  air  to  Britons  dearest, 
r  of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
cruel  roll  of  war-drums 
hat  sweet  aud  homelike  strain  ; 
tartan  clove  the  turbau, 
t  Goomtee  cleaves  the  plain 

the  corn-land  reaper 
Uiided  mountaineer,  — 
9ttage  and  the  castle 
iper^  song  is  dear, 
unds  the  Gaelic  pibroch 
luuntain,  glen,  and  glade  ; 
sweetest  of  all  music 
ipes  at  Lucknow  played  I 

TELLING   THE   BEES 

irkable  custom,  brought  from  the  Old 
fonnerly  prevailed  in  the  rural  dis- 
New  England.  On  the  death  of  a 
of  the  family,  the  bees  were  at  once 
of  the  event,  and  their  hives  dressed 
lii^.  This  ceremonial  was  supposed 
Kflsary  to  prevent  the  swarms  from 
heir  hives  and  seeking  a  new  home, 
ne  is  minutely  that  of  the  Whittier 

a.] 

is  the  place  ;  right  over  the  hill 
IS  the  path  I  took  ; 


You  can  see  the  gap  in  the  old  wall  still. 
And  the  stepping-stones  in  the  shallow 
brook. 

There  is  the  house,  with  the  g^te  red- 
barred. 
And  the  poplars  tall ; 
And  the  barn's  brown  length,  and  the  cattle- 
yard, 
And  the  white  horns  tossing  above  the 
wall. 

There  are  the    beehives    ranged    in    the 
sun  ; 
And  down  by  the  brink 
Of  the  brook  are  her  poor  flowers,  weed- 
o'errun. 
Pansy  and  daffodil,  rose  and  pink. 

A  year  has  gone,  as  the  tortoise  goes. 

Heavy  and  slow ; 
And  the  same  rose  blows,  and  the  same 
sun  glows, 
And  the  same  brook  sings  of  a  year 
ago. 

There 's  the  same  sweet  clover-smell  in  the 
breeze  ; 

And  the  June  sun  warm 
Tangles  his  wings  of  fire  in  the  trees. 

Setting,  as  then,  over  Fernside  farm. 

I  mind  me  how  with  a  lover's  care 

From  my  Sunday  coat 
I  brushed  off  the  burrs,  and  smoothed  my 
hair, 
And  cooled  at  the  brookside  my  brow 
and  throat. 

Since  we  parted,  a  month  had  passed,  — 

To  love,  a  year  ; 
Down  through  the  beeches  I  looked  at  last 

On  the  little  red  gate  and  the  well-sweep 
near. 

I  can  see  it  all  now,  —  the  slantwise  rain 

Of  light  through  the  leaves, 
The  sundown's  blaze  on  her  window-pane, 

The  bloom  of  her  roses  under  the  eaves. 

Just  the  same  as  a  month  before,  — 

The  bouse  and  the  trees. 
The  barn's  brown  gable,  the  vine  by  the 
door, — 

Nothing  changed  but  the  hives  of  bees. 
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Before  them,  ander  the  garden  wall, 

Furw'ard  mad  back, 
Went  drearily  singing  the  ehorc-cirl  mnall, 

Draping  each  hive  with  a  shred  of  black. 

Trembling,  I  listened  :  the  summer  sun 

Ilafi  the  chill  of  snow  ; 
For  I   knew  she  was  telling  the  bees  of 
one 

Gone  on  the  journey  we  all  must  go  I 

Then  I  said  to  myself,  **  My  Mary  weeps 

For  the  dead  to-day  : 
Haply  her  blind  old  grandsire  sleeps 

The  fret  and  the  pain  of  his  age  away." 

But  her  dog  whined  low  ;  on  the  doorway 
sill, 

With  his  cane  to  his  chin, 
The  old  man  sat  ;  and  t\w  chore-girl  still 

Sung  to  the  bees  stealing  uut  and  in. 

And  the  song  she  was  singing  ever  since 
In  my  ear  sminds  on  :  — 
Stay  nt  home,  pretty  l>0(*s.  fly  not  hence  I 
Mistress  Mary  is  dead  and  gone  !  " 


THE    SWAN    SONG    OF    PARSON 

AVLRY 

In  YonnfT*!  Chronirirs  of  MagsachuMfttM  Bay 
from  /^'«•f  to  Jti,i*i  niny  b«  found  Anthony 
Fhacher'H  .Vurnirirv  nf'hi*  Skiptrrerk.  'lliacher 
was  Avery *H  coniiMiiii m  iiikI  fiiirvived  to  tell  the 
tale.  Math«*r*H  .Ufjc/nu/ifi.  III.  2,  f;i Yen  further  • 
Vttrticulnr*  of  Vartum  Attrjf's  Knti,  hikI  sug- 
fl^ts  the  title  of  the  pueni. 

WilKN  the  re:iiH*r*H  task  was  ended,  and  the 

summer  wruring  late, 
Parson  Avery  ssiiUsl  fn)m   Ni'wbury,  with 

his  wifo  and  children  eight, 
Dropping  down   the    river-hjirlmr  in    the 

simllop  **  Watoh  and  Wait.*' 

I'leasantly  lay  the  rb'arings  in  the  mellow 

sunimiT-morn, 
With  the  nowly  plant«*d  orelmnls  dmpping 

thiMr  fruits  Hrst-lNini. 
.\nd    tho    liomr-nMifs    like  brown   inlands  * 

amid  a  st'A  of  com. 

Hniad  meadows  reached  «>ut  seaward  the 
tide<l  or«*i'k<«  iM'twiH'n, 


And  hills  rolled  wave-like  inland*  with 
oaks  and  walnuts  green  ;  — 

A  fairer  home,  a  goodlier  Imiid,  his  cjM 
had  never  seen. 

Yet  away  sailed  Parson  Avery,  away  wbevt 

duty  led. 
And  the  vtuet*  of  God  seemed  ealliog,ta 

break  the  living  bread 
To  the  souls  of  fishers  starving  on  tht 

rocks  of  Marblebead. 

All  <lay  they  sailed  :  at  nightfall  the 
pleasant  land-breeze  died. 

The  blackening  sky,  at  midnight,  its  starry 
lights  denie<l. 

And  far  and  low  the  thunder  of  tempMl 
prophesied ! 

Blotted     out    were    all    the    coast  -  lines, 

gone    were    rock,    and    wood,  aai 

sand  ; 
Grimly  anxious  stocNl  the  skipper  with  Ikt 

nuhlcr  in  his  hand. 
And  questioned  of  the  darknew  what  m 

sea  and  what  was  land. 


n 


And   the   preacher   h^anl    his  d« 
nestled  nmnd  him,  weeping 

'*  Never  heetl.  my  little  children  I     CbMl 
is  walking  on  U'fore 

To  the  plea>iant  land  of  heaven,  wheiv  tht    I 
sea  sliall  Iw  no  more.*'  ' 

All  at  once  the  great  cloud  parted,  like  a 

curtain  <lruwn  aside. 
To  let  down  tht*  torch  «>f  lightning  on  tht 

t<*m»r  far  and  wide  ; 
And  the  thuntler  and  the  whirlwind  together 

smote  the  tide. 

There  was  wailing  in  the  shallop,  wonaa't 

wail  and  maxrs  dt>siiair, 
A  crash  of  breaking  timlierN  on  the  rorkt 

so  sharp  and  Itare, 
And,  thn>ugh  it  nil.  the  murmur  of  Falhv 

Avery's  pr.iyer. 

Fnim  his  struggle  in  the  darknesa  with  the 

wihl  waves  ami  th«*  bla»t. 
On  a  ro«*k,  when*  everv  billow  broke  abovs 

him  as  it  pii^orii. 
Alone,  of  all  hi^   household,  the  man  of 

(tod  was  caiit. 
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There  a  comrade  heard  him  praying,  in  the 
pause  of  wave  and  wind  : 

'^  All  my  own  have  gone  before  me,  and  I 
linger  just  behind ; 

Not  for  life  I  ask,  but  only  for  the  rest  Thy 
ransomed  find  I 

«Iii  this  niffht  of  death  I  challenge  the 
promise  of  Thy  word  !  — 

Let  me  see  the  great  salvation  of  which 
mine  ears  have  heard  I  — 

Let  me  pass  from  hence  forgiven,  through 
the  grace  of  Christ,  our  Lord  I 

«Li  the  baptism  of  these  waters  wash 
white  my  every  sin. 

And  let  me  follow  up  to  Thee  my  house- 
hold and  my  kin  ! 

Open  the  seargate  of  Thy  heaven,  and  let 
me  enter  in  I " 

When  the  Christian  sings  his  death-song, 
all  the  listening  heavens  draw  near, 

And  the  angels,  leaning  over  the  walls  of 
crystal,  hear 

Hofw  the  notes  so  faint  and  broken  swell  to 
music  in  God's  ear. 

Hie  ear  of  God  was  open  to  His  servant's 

last  request ; 
As  the  strong  wave  swept  him  downward 

the  sweet  hymn  upward  pressed, 
And  the  soul  of  Father  Avery  went,  singing, 

to  its  rest. 

There  was  wailing  on  the  mainland,  from 

the  rocks  of  Marblehead ; 
In  the  stricken  church  of  Newbury  the  notes 

of  prayer  were  read  ; 
And  long,  by  board  and  hearthstone,  the 

living  mourned  the  dead. 

And  itill  the  fishers  outbound,  or  scudding 

from  the  squall, 
^Hth  grave  and  reverent  faces,  the  ancient 

tale  recall, 
Wben  they  see  the  white  waves  breaking 

on  the  Rock  of  Avery's  Fall  I 

THE  DOUBLE-HEADED  SNAKE 
OF   NEWBURY 

^^Coneenung  y*  Amphisbflena,  as  soon  as  I 
'*^av«d  jour  eomnuuids,  I  made  diligent  in- 
1>B7:  •  .  .  he  aauzes  me  y*  it  had  really  two 


headSf  one  at  each  end ;  two  months,  two  stingfs 
or  tongues.*' — Rkv.  Chbistopheb  Toppan /o 
Cotton  Mather. 

Far  away  in  the  twilight  time 
Of  every  people,  in  every  clime. 
Dragons  and  griffins  and  monsters  dire. 
Bom  of  water,  and  air,  and  fire. 
Or  nursed,  like  the  Python,  in  the  mud 
And  ooze  of  the  old  Deucalion  Rood, 
Crawl  and  wriggle  and  foam  with  rag^. 
Through  dusk  tradition  and  ballad  age. 
So  from  the  childhood  of  Newbury  town 
And  its  time  of  fable  the  tale  comes  down 
Of  a  terror  which  haunted  bush  and  brake. 
The  Amphisbsena,  the  Double  Snake  I 

Thou  who  makest  the  tale  thy  mirth, 
Consider  that  strip  of  Christian  earth 
On  the  desolate  shore  of  a  sailless  sea. 
Full  of  terror  and  mystery. 
Half  redeemed  from  the  evil  hold 
Of  the  wood  so  dreary,  and  dark,  and  old. 
Which  drank  with  its  lips  of  leaves  the  dew 
When  Time  was  young,  and  the  world  was 

new. 
And  wove  its  shadows  with  sun  and  moon, 
Ere  the  stones  of  Cheops  were  squared  and 

hewn. 
Think  of  the  sea's  dread  monotone. 
Of  the  mournful  wail  from  the  pine-wood 

blown. 
Of  the  strange,  vast  splendors  that  lit  the 

North, 
Of  the  troubled  throes  of  the  quaking  earth. 
And  the  dismal  tales  the  Indian  told. 
Till  the  settler's  heart  at  his  hearth  g^w 

cold, 
And    he  shrank  from  the  tawny  wizard 

boasts, 
And  the  hovering  shadows  seemed  full  of 

ghosts. 
And  above,  below,  and  on  every  side. 
The  fear  of  his  creed  seemed  verified  ;  — 
And  think,  if  his  lot  were  now  thine  own. 
To  grope  with  terrors  nor  named  nor  known. 
How  laxer  muscle  and  weaker  nerve 
And  a  feebler  faith  thy  need  might  serve  ; 
And  own  to  thyself  the  wonder  more 
That  the  snake  had  two  heads,  and  not  a 

score  I 

Whether  he  lurked  in  the  Oldtown  fen 
Or  the  gray  earth-fiax  of  the  Devil's  Den, 
Or  swam  in  the  wooded  Artichoke, 
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Or  coiled  by  the  Northman's  Written  Rock, 
Nothing  on  record  is  left  to  show  ; 
Only  the  fact  that  he  lived,  we  know, 
Andf  left  the  cast  of  a  double  head 
In  the  scaly  mask  which  he  yearly  shed. 
For  he  carried  a  head  where  his  tail  should 

be, 
And  the  two,  of  coarse,  could  never  u^ree, 
Rut  wrifn^led  about  with  main  and  might. 
Now  to  the  left  and  now  to  the  right ; 
Pulling  and  twisting  this  way  and  that, 
Neither  knew  what  the  other  was  at. 

A  snake  with  two  heads,  lurking  so  near  I 
Judge  of  the  wonder,  guess  at  the  fear  I 
Think  what  ancient  gossips  might  say. 
Shaking  their  heads  in  their  dreary  way. 
Between  the  meetings  on  Sabbathnday  ! 
How  urchins,  sean^hmg  at  day's  decline 
The  Common  Pasture  for  sheep  or  kine. 
The  terrible  double-ganger  heard 
In  leafy  rustle  or  whir  of  bird  I 
Think  what  a  zest  it  gave  to  the  sport. 
In  berr}'-tinit\  of  the  younger  soit. 
As  oyer  pastures  blackbi*rr}*-twined, 
Reuben  and  Dorothy  Ligged  behind, 
And  closer  and  closer,  for  fear  of  harm. 
The  maiden  clung  to  her  Iover*8  arm  ; 
And  how  the  spark,  who  was  forced  to  stay. 
By  his  HWi*eth4*art's  fears,  till  the  break  of 

day, 
Thanked  the  snake  for  the  fond  delay  I 

Far  and  wide  the  tale  was  told. 

Like  a  snowliall  growing  while  it  rolled. 

The  nuHM*  husheu  with  it  the  baby*s  cry ; 

And  it  S4>r\'t'(l,  in  the  worthy  minister's  eye. 

To  {mint  the  primitive  serpent  by. 

Cotton  Mather  came  galloping  down 

All  the  way  to  Nvwbur}'  town, 

With  his  eyes  ugi>g  and  his  ears  set  wide, 

And  his  marvt-IIous  inkhorn  at  his  side  ; 

Stirring  the  while  in  the  shallow  pool 

Of  hbi  brains   for  the  lore  he  learned  at 

school, 
To  ganiish  the  story,  with  here  a  streak 
Of  Latin  and  there  another  of  Oreek  : 
And  the  tales  he  heard  and  the  notes  he 

took. 
Behold  !  are  they  not  in  hit  Wonder-Book  ? 

Stories,  like  dragons,  are  hard  to  kill. 
If  thi*  snake  does  not,  the  tale  runs  still 
In  Hyfir^ld  Meadows,  on  PipesUye  Hill. 
And  btill,  whenever  hiuband  and  wife 


Publish  the  shame  of  their  daily  stril 
And,  with  mad  cross-purpoae,  tug  and 
At  either  end  of  the  marriage-cuua. 
The  gossips  say  with  a  knowing  shak 
Of  their  gray  heads,  **  Look  at  the  I 

Simke  I 
One  in  bodpr  and  two  in  will. 
The  AmphislMena  is  living  still ! " 


MABEL  MARTIN 

A   HARVEST  IDYL 

Susanna  Martin,  an  aged  woman  of 
bnry.  Mam.,  wan  tried  and  i^xecoted  I 
alleged  crime  of  witchcraft.  Her  home 
what  is  now  known  as  Pleasant  Valley 
Merrimac,  a  little  above  the  old  Ferr; 
where,  tradition  says,  an  attempt  was  m 
amaminate  Sir  Edrannd  Aadros  on  k 
to  Falmouth  (afterward  Portland)  and 
quid,  which  was  f  mstrated  by  a  wamiog 
given.  Goody  Martin  was  the  only  ' 
hanged  on  the  north  tide  of  the  Sh 
daring  the  dreadful  delusion.  The  ag« 
of  Jnoge  Hradbur}',  who  lived  on  the  oth 
of  the  Powow  Hiver,  was  imprisoned  and 
have  been  put  to  death  but  for  the  coli 
the  hideous  penieontion. 

The  sabstanoe  of  the  poem  whidi  J 
was  published  nnder  the  name  of  77W  1 
DaughUr,  in  The  Saiionnl  Era  in  182 
L^T*)  my  puhlithers  desired  to  ivne  it  wit] 
trations,  and  I  then  enlarged  it  and  od 
altered  it  to  its  present  form.  The  pt 
addition  was  in  the  verses  wluch  eoi 
Part  I. 

PROF.M 

I  CALL  the  old  time  back  :    I  hrii 

lay 
In  tender  memory  of  the  summer  da 
When,  where  our  natiye  river  lapsed 

We  dreamed  it  oyer,  while  tbe  th 

made 
Songs  of  their  own,  and  the  great  pim 

laid 
On  warm  noonlights  the  maisei  d 

shade. 

And  41 A <•  was  with  us,  living  o'er  agal 
Her   life   in   ours,   despite   of  year 

pain,  — 
The  Autumn's  brightness  after  lattei 
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fill  in  her  holy  peace  as  one 

tandfl,  at  evening,  when  the  work  is 

done, 

ed  in  the  setting  of  the  son  t 

emorj  makes  our  common  landscape 
seem 

than  any  of  which  painters  dream  ; 
the  brown  hills  and  sings  in  every 
stream ; 

le  whose  speech  was  always  truth's 

pure  gold 

t  Dot  uupleasedy  its  simple  legends 

told, 

ved  with  us  the  beautiful  and  old. 

I.     THE  RIVER  VALLEY 

the  level  tableland, 
■assy,  rarely  trodden  way, 
ti  tiunnest  skirt  of  birchen  spray 

anted  growth  of  cedar,  leads 
rbere  you  see  the  dull  plain  fall 
IT  oSf  steep-slanted,  ploughed  by  all 

aaons'  rainfalls.  On  its  brink 
over-leanine  harebells  swing, 
li  roots  half  bare  the  pine-trees  cling  ; 

luraagfa  the  shadow  looking  west, 
see  the  wavering  river  flow 
ig  a  vale,  that  far  below 

to  the  sun,  the  sheltering  hills 
elimmering  water-line  between, 
td  fields  of  com  and  meadows  green, 

uit-bent  orchards  grouped  around 
low  brown  roofs  and  painted  eaves, 
chimney-tops  half  hid  in  leaves. 

rmer  valley  hides  behind 

wind-scourged  sand-dunes,  cold  and 

bleak; 

burer  river  comes  to  seek 

sve-snng  welcome  of  the  sea, 
nark  the  northmost  border  line 
on-loved  growths  of  nut  and  vine« 

ground-fast  in  their  native  fields, 
Bmpted  by  the  city's  gain, 
qmet  farmer  folk  remain 


Who  bear  the  pleasant  name  of  Friends, 
And  keep  their  fathers'  gentle  ways 
And  simple  speech  of  Bible  days ; 

In  whose  neat  homesteads  woman  holds 
With  modest  ease  her  equal  place. 
And  wears  upon  her  tranquil  face 

The  look  of  one  who,  merging  not 
Her  self-hood  in  another's  will. 
Is  love's  and  duty's  handmaid  still. 

Pass  with  me  down  the  path  that  winds 
Through  birches  to  the  open  land. 
Where,  close  upon  the  river  strand 

Yon  mark  a  cellar,  vine  o'errun, 

Above  whose  wall  of  loosened  stones 
The  sumach  lifts  its  reddening  cones, 

And  the  black  nightshade's  berries  shine, 
And  broad,  unsightly  burdocks  fold 
The  household  ruin,  century-old. 

Here,  in  the  dim  colonial  time 

Of  sterner  lives  and  gloomier  faith, 
A  woman  lived,  tradition  saith, 

Who  wrought  her  neighbors  foul  annoy, 
And  witched  and  plagued  the  country- 
side, 
Till  at  the  hangman's  hand  she  died. 

Sit  with  me  while  the  westering  day 
Falls  slantwise  down  the  quiet  vale. 
And,  haply  ere  yon  loitering  sail. 

That  rounds  the  upper  headland,  falls 
Below  Deer  Island's  pines,  or  sees 
Behind  it  Hawkswood's  belt  of  trees 

Rise  black  against  the  sinking  sun, 
My  idyl  of  its  days  of  old, 
The  valley's  legend,  shall  be  told. 

IL  THE  HUSKING 

It  was  the  pleasant  harvest-time. 
When  cellar-bins  are  closely  stowed. 
And  garrets  bend  beneath  their  load, 

And  the  old  swallow-haunted  bams,  — 
Brown-eabled,  long,  and  full  of  seams 
Through    which    the    moted    sunlight 
streams. 
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And  windB  blow  freshlv  in,  to  ibake 
The  red  plumes  of  the  roosted  cocks. 
And    the     loose     hay  -  inow*s    scented 
locks,  — 

\ie  filled  with  summer's  rinened  stores, 
ItH  odorous  grass  and  barley  sheares, 
From  their  low  scaffolds  to  their  eares. 

On  Esek  Harden's  oaken  floor. 

With  many  an  autumn  threshing  worn. 
Lay  the  heaped  ears  of  nnhuskcd  com. 

And  thither  came  young  men  and  maids, 
Beneath  a  moon  that,  large  and  low. 
Lit  that  sweet  ere  of  long  ago. 

They  took  their  places  ;  some  by  chance, 
And  others  by  a  jierrv  voice 
Or  Hweet  smile  guidea  to  their  choice. 

How  pleasantly  the  rising  moon, 
Between  the  shadow  of  the  mows, 
Looked  on  them  through  the  great  elm- 
boughs  ! 

On  stunly  boyhood,  sun-embrowned. 
On  girlhcMxi  with  its  solid  curves 
Of  healthful  strength  and  painless  nerves  I 

And  jests  went    round,   and    laughs   that 
made 
The  house-<l(>g  answer  with  his  howl, 
And  krpt  astir  the  barn-ynnl  fowl  ; 

And  (lunint  old  songs  their  fathers  sung 
In  iK'rby  dales  and  Yorkshire  moors, 
Kre  Norman  William  trod  their  shores  ; 

And  tales,  whose  merry  license  shook 
The  fat  sides  of  the  Sax«>n  thane, 
Forgetful  of  the  hovering  Dane,  — 

Rude  plays  to  Celt  and  Cimbri  known, 
The  charms  ami  riddlos  that  liegniled 
On    Oxus'    banks    the    young    world*8 
child,  — 

That  primal  picture-speech  wherein 
Have  youth  and  maid  the  storv  told. 
So  new  in  each,  so  dateless  ohl, 

Reeallin}?  pastoral  Ruth  in  her 

Who  waitctl,  blushing  and  demure. 
The  red-ear's  kiss  of  forfeiture. 


III.  THE  witch's  daughter 


But  still  the  sweetest  voice  was  mote 
That  river-valley  ever  heard 
From  lips  of  maid  or  throat  of  biid  ; 

For  Mabel  Martin  sat  apart. 

And  let  the  hav-mow^  shadow  fall 
Upon  the  loveliest  face  of  all. 

She  sat  apart,  aa  one  forbid. 

Who  knew  that  none  would  eoodetcM 
To  own  the  Witch-wife's  child  a 


The  seasons  scarce  had  fime  their  romid 
Since  curious  thousanos  thronged  to  m 
Her  mother  at  the  gallowa-iree  ; 

And  mockeil  the  prison-palsied  limbt 
That  faltered  on  the  fatal  stairs, 
And  wan  lip  trembling  with  its  prsyei 

Few  questioned  of  the  sorrowing  ehtid. 
Or,  when  they  saw  the  mother  die, 
Dreamed  of  the  daughter's  agony. 

They  went  up  to  their  homes  that  day. 
As  men  and  Christians  justified  : 
God  willed  it,  and  the  wretch  had  dis( 

Dear  God  and  Father  of  ns  all, 
Forgive  our  faith  in  cruel  lies, — 
Forgive  the  blindness  that  denies  1 

Foi^ve  thy  creature  when  he  takes, 
for  the  all-perfect  love  Thoa  art. 
Some  grim  creation  of  his  heart. 

Cast  down  our  idols,  overturn 
Our  bloody  altars  ;  let  us  see 
Tliyself  in  Thy  humanity  f 

Young  Mabel  from  her  roother^s  grart 
Crept  to  her  desolate  hearth-stone, 
Ami  wrest UkI  with  her  fate  alone  ; 

With  love,  and  anger,  and  despair. 
The  phantoms  of  disonienMl  sense, 
Tlie  awful  doubts  of  Providence  I 

Oh,  dreary  broke  the  winter  days, 
An<l  dreary  foil  the  wint«'r  nights 
When,    «»ne    by    one,    the    neighbori 
lighU 
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t,  and  hninan  sounds  grew  still, 
U  tiie  phantom-peopled  dark 

roand    her    hearth-fire's    dying 
lark. 

imer  days  were  sad  and  long, 
id  the  uncompanioned  eves, 
ulder  sunset-tinted  leaves, 

ian  Summer's  airs  of  balm  ; 
aroely  felt  the  soft  caress, 
^uty  died  of  loneliness  I 

ol-boys  jeered  her  as  they  passed, 
rhen  she  sought  the  house  of  prayer, 
other's  curse  pursued  her  there. 

o'er  nuiny  a  neighboring  door 
w  the  horseshoe's  curved  charm, 
lid  against  her  mother's  harm  : 

ther,  poor  and  sick  and  lame, 

laily,  by  the  old  arm-chair, 

I  her  withered  hands  in  prayer  ;  — 

ned,  in  Salem's  dreanr  jail, 
om  old  Bible  o'er  and  o'er, 
her  dim  eyes  could  read  no  more  ! 

d  and  pained,  the  poor  girl  kept 
ith,  and  trusted  that  her  way, 
k,  would  somewhere  meet  the  day. 

her  weary  wheel  went  round 
fter  day,  with  no  relief  : 
leisure  have  the  poor  for  grief. 


rv.   THE   CHAMPION 

*  shadow  Mabel  sits  ; 

ched  by  mirth  she  sees  and  hears, 

nile  is  sadder  than  her  tears. 

I  eyes  have  found  her  out, 

rael  lips  repeat  her  name, 

lunt  her  with  her  mother's  shame. 

reied  not  with  railing  words, 
rew  her  apron  o'er  her  face, 
iobbingy  glided  from  the  place. 

r  pausing  at  the  door, 

id  eyes  met  the  troubled  gaze 

i  who,  in  her  better  days, 


Had  been  her  warm  and  steady  friend. 
Ere  yet  her  mother's  doom  had  made 
Even  Esek  Harden  half  afraid. 

He  felt  that  mute  appeal  of  tears, 
And,  starting,  with  an  angry  frown. 
Hushed  all  the  wicked  murmurs  down. 

**  Grood  neighbors  mine,"  he  sternly  said, 
**  This  passes  harmless  mirth  or  jest ; 
I  brook  no  insult  to  my  guest. 

*'  She  is  indeed  her  mother's  child, 
But  God's  sweet  pity  ministers 
Unto  no  whiter  soul  than  hers. 

"  Let  Goody  Martin  rest  in  peace  ; 
I  never  knew  her  harm  a  fly, 
And  witch  or  not,  God  knows  —  not  I. 

**  I  know  who  swore  her  life  away  ; 
And  as  Grod  lives,  I  'd  not  condemn 
An  Indian  dog  on  word  of  them." 

The  broadest  lands  in  all  the  town, 
The  skill  to  g^ide,  the  power  to  awe, 
Were  Harden's  ;  and  his  word  was  law. 

None  dared  withstand  him  to  his  face. 
But  one  sly  maiden  spake  aside: 
"  The  little  witch  is  evil-eyed  I 

"  Her  mother  only  killed  a  cow. 
Or  witched  a  chum  or  dairy-pan  ; 
But  she,  forsooth,  must  charm  a  man  !  " 


V.  IN  THE  SHADOW 

Poor  Mabel,  homeward  turning,  passed 
The  nameless  terrors  of  the  wood. 
And  saw,  as  if  a  ghost  pursued. 

Her  shadow  gliding  in  the  moon  ; 

The  soft  breath  of  the  west-wind  gave 
A  chill  as  from  her  mother's  grave. 

How  dreary  seemed  the  silent  house  ! 
Wide  in  the  moonbeams'  ghastly  glare 
Its  windows  had  a  dead  man's  stare  I 

And,  like  a  gaunt  and  spectral  hand. 
The  tremulous  shadow  of  a  birch 
Reached  out  and  touched  the  door's  low 
porch, 
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As  if  to  lift  its  latch  ;  hard  hr, 
A  sudden  warning  call  she  heard. 
The  night-cry  of  a  boding  bird. 

She  leaned  against  the  door  ;  her  face. 
So  fair,  so  young,  so  full  of  pain, 
>Vhite  in  the  moonlight's  silver  rain. 

The  river,  on  its  pebbled  rim. 
Made  music  such  as  childhood  knew  ; 
The    door-yard    tree   was    whispered 
through 

By  voices  such  as  childhood's  ear 
Had  heard  in  moonlights  long  ago  ; 
And  through  the  wiUow-boughs  below 

She  saw  the  rippled  waters  shine  ; 
Beyond,  in  waves  of  shade  and  light. 
The  hills  rolled  off  into  the  night. 

She  saw  and  heard,  but  over  all 

A  sense  of  some  transforming  spell, 
The  shadow  of  her  sick  heart  feu. 

And  still  across  the  wooded  space 
The  harvest  lights  of  Harden  shone. 
And   song    and    jest    and    laugh  went 
on. 

And  he,  so  gentle,  true,  and  strong. 
Of  men  the  bravest  and  the  best. 
Had    he,    too,    scorned    her    vrith    the 
rest? 

She  strove  to  drown  her  tense  of  wrong. 
And,  in  her  old  and  simple  way. 
To  teach  her  bitter  heart  to  pray. 

Poor  child  f  the  prayer,  begun  in  faith, 
(rrew  to  a  low,  despairing  crv 
Of  utter  misery  :  **  Let  me  ^ie  f 

*'  Oh  I  take  me  from  the  tcomful  eyes. 
And  hide  me  where  the  cruel  speech 
And  mocking  finger  may  not  reach  I 

**  I  dare  not  bn*athe  mv  mother's  name  : 
A  daughter's  right  I  dare  not  crave 
To  wet*p  above  her  unblest  grave  I 

•*  Let  me  not  live  until  my  heart. 
With  few  to  pity,  and  with  none 
To  love  me,  Imrdens  into  stone. 


I 


**  O  God  I  have  mercy  on  Thy  • 
Whose  faith  in  Tiiee  growi 

small. 
And  take  me  ere  I  lose  it  all 

A  shadow  on  the  moonlight  fel 
And  murmuring  wind  and  w 
A  voice  whose  burden  was  b 


VI.  THE  BETROTHA 

Had    then    God   heard    her? 
sent 
His  angel  down  ?    In  flesh  a 
Before  her  Esek  Harden  stoi 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm 
*'  Dear  Mabel,  this  no  more  i 
Who  scoffs  at  you  must  scofi 

*'  You  know  rough  Esek  Harde 
And  if  he  seems  no  suitor  ga 
And  if  his  hair  is  touched  wi 

"  The  maiden  grown  shall  neve 
His  heart   less   warm    than 

smiled. 
Upon  his  knees  a  little  child 

Her  tears  of  grief  were  tears  o 
Ar,  folded  m  his  strong  emb 
She  looked  in  Ksek  Harden'f 

«  O  truest  friend  of  all ! "  she  i 
*'  God  bless  you  for  your  kini 
And  make  me  worthy  of  my 

He  led  her  forth,  and,  blent  in 
B<»side  their  happy  pathway 
The  shadows  of  the  maid  an 

He  led  her  through  his  dewy  fi 
Tu  where  the  swinging  lante 
And    through    the    doors    t 
showed. 

"  Good  friends  and  neighbors  I 
•*  I  'm  weary  of  this  lonely  li 
In  Mabel  see  my  choeen  wift 

"  She  greets  you  kindly,  one  ai 
Tlic  |mflt  is  past,  and  all  (»ffe 
Falls  harmless  from  her  innc 
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teforth  she  stands  no  more  alone  ; 
know  what  Esek  Harden  is  ;  — 
irooks  no  wrong  to  him  or  his. 

let  the  merriest  tales  be  told, 
let  the  sweetest  songs  be  sung 
ever  made  the  old  heart  young  ! 

ow  the  lost  has  found  a  home  ; 
a  lone  hearth  shall  brighter  bum, 
1  the  household  joys  return  1 " 

asantly  the  harvest-moon, 
een  the  shadow  of  the  mows, 
ed  on  them  through  the  great  elm- 
boughs  I 

bel's  curls  of  golden  hair, 
Isek's  shaggy  strength  it  fell ; 
the  wind  whispered,  **  It  is  well !  " 


:  PROPHECY  OF  SAMUEL 
SEWALL 

prose  Tendon  of  this  prophecy  is  to  be 
n  Se wallas  The  New  Heaven  tqxm  the 
'artkf  1697,  quoted  in  Joshua  Coffin  s 
of  Newbury.  Judge  Sewall's  father, 
Sewall,  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  New- 

nd  down  the  village  streets 

e  are  the  forms  my  fancy  meets, 

e  thoughts  and  things  of  to-day  are 

hid, 

rough  the  veil  of  a  closed  lid 

cient  worthies  I  see  again  : 

the  tap  of  the  elder's  cane, 

8  awful  periwig  I  see, 

e  silver  buckles  of  shoe  and  knee. 

'  and  slow,  with  thoughtful  air, 

tek  cap  hidine  his  whitened  hair, 

the  Judge  of  the  great  Assize, 

I  Sewall  the  good  and  wise. 

!e  with  lines  of  firmness  wrought, 

us  the  look  of  a  man  unbought, 

wears  to  bis  hurt  and  changes  not ; 

tuched  and  softened  nevertheless 

he  grace  of  Christian  gentleness, 

ce  that  a  child  would  climb  to  kiss  I 

nd  tender  and  brave  and  just, 

nan  might  honor  and  woman  trust. 

shine  and  sad,  a  tale  is  told, 
penitent  hymn  of  the  Psalmist  old. 


Of  the  fast  which  the  good  man  lifelong 

kept 
With  a  haunting  sorrow  that  never  slept. 
As  the  circling  year  brought  round  the  time 
Of  an  error  that  left  the  sting  of  crime. 
When  he  sat  on  the  bench  of  the  witchcraft 

courts. 
With  the  laws  of  Moses  and  Hale's  Reports, 
And  spake,  in  the  name  of  both,  the  word 
That  gave  the  witch's  neck  to  the  cord. 
And  piled  the  oaken  planks  that  pressed 
The  feeble  life  from  the  warlock's  breast  I 
All  the  day  long,  fr6m  dawn  to  dawn. 
His  door  was  bolted,  his  curtain  drawn  ; 
No  foot  on  his  silent  threshold  trod, 
No  eye  looked  on  him  save  that  of  God, 
As  he  baffled  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  with 

charms 
Of  penitent  tears,  and  prayers,  and  psalms. 
And,  with  precious  proofs  from  the  sacred 

word 
Of  the  boundless  pity  and  love  of  the  Lord, 
His  faith  confirmed  and  his  trust  renewed 
That  the  sin  of  his  ignorance,  sorely  rued. 
Might  be  washed  away  in  the  mingled  flood 
Of  his  human  sorrow  and  Christ's  dear 

blood! 

Green  forever  the  memory  be 
Of  the  Judge  of  the  old  Theocracy, 
Whom  even  his  errors  glorified. 
Like  a  far-seen,  sunlit  mountain-side 
By  the  cloudy  shadows  which  o'er  it  glide  ! 
Honor  and  praise  to  the  Puritan 
Who  the  halting  step  of  his  age  outran. 
And,  seeing  the  infinite  worth  of  man 
In  the  priceless  gift  the  Father  gave, 
Li  the  infinite  love  that  stooped  to  save. 
Dared  not  brand  his  brother  a  slave  ! 
"  Who  doth  such  wrong,"  he  was  wont  to 

.say, 
In  his  own  quaint,  picture-loving  way, 
"  Flings  up  to  Heaven  a  hand-grenade 
Which  God  shall  cast  down  upon  his  head  I " 

Widely  as  heaven  and  hell,  contrast 
That  brave  old  jurist  of  the  past 
And  the  cunning  trickster  and  knave   of 

courts 
Who  the  holy  features  of  Truth  distorts,  — 
Ruling  as  right  the  will  of  the  strong. 
Poverty,  crime,  and  weakness  wrong  ; 
Wide-eared  to  power,  to  the  wronged  and 

weak 
Deaf  as  Egypt's  gods  of  leek  ; 
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Si-offing  aside  at  |>artv*H  nod 

Onler  uf  nature  and  law  of  God  ; 

For  whose  dabbled  ermine    respect   were 

waste. 
Reverence  folly,  and  awe  misplaced  ; 
JuAtii*e  of  whom  't  were  \'ain  to  seek 
As  from  Koordish  roblier  or  Syrian  Sheik  I 
Oh,  leave  the  wretch  to  his  bribes  and  sins  ; 
I^t  him  rot  in  the  web  of  lies  he  spins  I 
To  the  saintly  soul  of  the  early  day, 
To  the  Christian  judge,  let  us  turn  and 

say  : 
**  Praise  and  thanks  for  an  honest  man  !  — 
(;iory  to  God  for  the  Puritan  I  ** 

I  see,  far  southward,  this  quiet  day, 
The  hills  of  Newbury  rolling  away. 
With  the  many  tints  of  the  seaiiou  gay. 
Dreamily  blending  in  autumn  mist 
Crimson,  and  gold,  and  amethyst. 
I^mg  and  low,  with  dwarf  trees  crowned, 
Hum  Island  lies,  like  a  wluUe  aground, 
A  stone's  tims  over  the  narrow  sound. 
Inland,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  go. 
The  hills  curve  round  like  a  bended  bow  ; 
A  silver  arrow  from  out  them  sprung, 
I  see  the  shine  of  th^  Quasycung  ; 
And,    n>und   and   round,  over  valley  and 

hill, 
Old  HKids  winding,  as  old  roads  will. 
Here  to  a  ferry,  and  there  to  a  mill  ; 
And    glimpses   of    chimneys   and    gabled 

eaves. 
Through    green    elm   arches    and    maple 

leaves,  — 
Old  homesteads  sacred  to  all  that  can 
(tladdiMi  or  sadden  the  heart  of  man. 
Over  wh<»M*  thresholds  of  oak  and  stone 
Life  and  Death  have  come  and  gone  I 
There  pictured  tiles  in  the  ftn'place  show, 
Great  Warns  H:ig  from  the  ceiling  low, 
Tlie  dresser  glitters  with  polished  wan*s, 
Tlie  long  clock  ticks  on  the  foot-worn  stairs. 
And   the   low,  broad   chimney  shows   the 

crack 
By  the  earth(|uakc  mailo  a  century  back, 
rp  fnmi  their  midst  springs  the  village 

Rpire 
With  the  crest  of  its  cock  in  the  sun  afire  ; 
Hr\otifl  an*  orclianls  and  planting  lands. 
And   great   siilt  marshes  and  glim  mating 

Nauds, 
And,  Hhcrt*  north  and  south  the  coast-lines 

run. 
The  blink  uf  the  sea  in  breeze  and  sun  f 


I  see  it  all  like  a  chart  unrolled. 
But  my  thoughts  are  full  of  the  psft  as 

old, 
I  hear  the  talcs  of  my  boyhood  told  ; 
And  the  shadows  and  shapes  of  early  daji 
Flit  dimly  by  in  the  yeiling  haie. 
With  measured  moyement  And  rliytbad 

chime 
Weaving  like  shattlet  my  web  of  rhyme. 
I  think  of  the  old  man  wise  and  good 
Who  once  on  yon  misty  hillsides  atood^ 
(A  poet  who  never  measured  rliyme, 
A  seer  unknown  to  his  dull-eared  time,) 
And,  propped  on  his  staif  of  age»  looki 

down. 
With  his  boyhood's  love,  on  hb  native  tow 
Where,  written  as  if  on  its  hills  and  plauD 
His  burden  of  prophecy  yet  remains. 
For  the  voices  of  wood,  and  waye,  and  wii 
To  read  in  the  ear  of  the  mnsing  nind :  • 

"  Ab  long  as  Plum  Island,  to  gnaid  ti 
coast 
As  God  appointed,  shall  keep  its  post ; 
As  long  as  a  salmon  shall  haunt  tne  daep 
Of  Merrimac  River,  or  sturgeon  leap ; 
As  long  as  pickerel  swift  and  slim. 
Or  red-backed  {terch,  in  Crane  Pood  swia 
As  long  as  the  annual  sea-fowl  know 
Tlieir  time  to  come  and  their  time  to  go  ; 
As  long  as  cattle  nIuiII  roam  at  will 
Tlio  green  grass  meailows  by  Turkey  HU 
Ah  long  as  sheep  sluill  look  from  the  sm 
Of  Old  town  Hill  on  marishes  wide. 
And  Parker  Kiver,  and  salt-sea  tide  ; 
As  long  as  a  wandering  pigeon  shall 
The  fields  Inflow  from  his  whitc^oak 
When  the  liarley-harvest  is  ripe  and  sboffi 
And  the  dry  husks  fall  from  the 


com  ; 
As  long  as  Nature  shall  not  grow  old. 
Nor  drop  her  work  from  her  doting  bold. 
And  her  care  for  the  Indian  com  forget. 
And  the  yellow  rows  in  pairs  to  set  ;  — 
So  long  shall  Christians  here  be  bom, 
(in>w  up  and  n]M'n  n»  GinVs  sweet  com  I- 
By  the  lN>ak  of  bird,  by  the  breath  of  fros 
Sluill  never  a  holy  ear  Iw  lost. 
But,  husked    by'  Death   in  the   Planter 

hight, 
\\e  sown  again  in  the  fields  of  light  f  ** 

Tlie  Island  still  is  purple  with  plums, 

I  ji  the  river  the  suluion  cumcs, 

liie  sturgeon  leaps,  and  the  wild-fowl  fcec 
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de  berries  and  marish  seeds,  — 
)eaatifal  signs  remain, 
ring-time  sowing  to  antumn  rain 
1  man's  vision  returns  again  ! 
OS  hope,  as  well  we  can. 
Silent  Aneel  who  gamers  man 
I  some  gram  as  of  <3d  he  found 
iman  cornfield  ripe  and  sound, 
i   Lord  of  the  Harvest  deign  to 
wn 
dous  seed  by  the  fathers  sown ! 


RED   RIVER  VOYAGEUR 

sted  by  reading  the  following  passage 
9ota  and  its  Resources,  by  J.  Wesley 
As  I  pass  slowly  along  the  lonely 
t  leads  me  from  thee,  Selkirk,  mine 
am  continiially  to  gaze  upon  thy  smil- 
en  fields,  and  thy  lofty  towers,  now 
I  with  the  rays  of  the  departing  sun, 
)  sweet  vesper  bell  reverberates  afar 
les  so  mounif  ally  pleasant  upon  mine 
)el  satisfied  that,  tnough  absent  thon- 
weary  miles,  my  thoughts  will  alwavs 
thee  with  rapturous  emotions."  At 
,  with  the  last  stroke  of  the  clock 
in  the  17th  of  December,  1801,  the 
iveisary  of  Whittier's  birth,  the  beUs 
>mface  rang  a  joyous  peal.] 

jid  in  the  river  is  winding 
^  links  of  its  long,  red  chain, 
gfa  belts  of  dusky  pine-land 
I  goaty  leagues  of  plain. 

at  times,  a  smoke-wreath 
h  the  drifting  cloud-rack  joins,  — 
moke  of  the  hunting-lodges 
khe  wild  Assiniboins  1 

ily  blows  the  north-wind 
m  the  land  of  ice  and  snow  ; 
res  that  look  are  weary, 
I  heavy  the  hands  that  row. 

nth  one  foot  on  the  water, 
1  one  upon  the  shore, 
Ingel  of  Shadow  gives  warning 
it  day  shall  be  no  more. 

:he  clang  of  wild-geese  ? 

it  the  Indian's  yell, 

lends  to  the  voice  of  the  north-wind 

e  tones  of  a  far-off  bell  ? 


The  voyagenr  smiles  as  he  listens 
To  the  sound  that  grows  apace  ; 

Well  he  knows  the  vesper  ringing 
Of  the  bells  of  St.  Boniface. 

The  bells  of  the  Roman  Mission, 
That  call  from  their  turrets  twain. 

To  the  boatman  on  the  river. 
To  the  hunter  on  the  plain  f 

Even  so  in  our  mortal  journey 
The  bitter  north-winds  blow, 

And  thus  upon  life's  Red  River 
Our  hearts,  as  oarsmen,  row. 

And  when  the  Angel  of  Shadow 
Rests  his  feet  on  wave  and  shore. 

And  our  eyes  grow  dim  with  watching 
And  our  hearts  faint  at  the  oar, 

Happy  is  he  who  heareth 

The  signal  of  his  release 
In  the  bells  of  the  Holy  City, 

The  chimes  of  eternal  peace  I 


THE   PREACHER 

Georee  Whitefield,  the  celebrated  preacher, 
died  at  I^ewbiiryxx>rt  in  1770,  and  was  buried 
under  the  church  which  has  since  borne  his 
name. 

Its  windows  flashing  to  the  sky. 
Beneath  a  thousand  roofs  of  brown. 
Far  down  the  vale,  my  friend  and  I 
Beheld  the  old  and  quiet  town  ; 
The  ghostly  sails  that  out  at  sea 
Flapped  their  white  wings  of  mystery  ; 
The  beaches  glimmering  in  the  sun, 
And  the  low  wooded  capes  that  run 
Into  the  sea-mist  north  and  south  ; 
The  sand-bluffs  at  the  river's  mouth  ; 
The  swinging  chain-bridge,  and,  afar. 
The  foam-line  of  the  hariK)r-bar. 

Over  the  woods  and  meadow-lands 

A  crimson-tinted  shadow  lay. 

Of  clouds  through  which  the  setting  day 

Flung  a  slant  glory  far  away. 

It  glittered  on  the  wet  sea-sands. 

It  flamed  upon  the  city's  panes, 

Smote  the  white  sails  of  ships  that  wore 

Outward  or  in,  and  glided  o'er 

The  steeples  with  their  veering  vanes  ! 
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Awbilo  my  friend  with  rapid  search 
()*errau  the  landscafie.    *'  Yonder  spire 
( >ver  gray  roofs,  a  shaft  of  fire  ; 
What  is  it,  pray  7  "  —  "  ITic  Whitefield 

Church  f 
Walled  about  by  its  basement  stones. 
There  rest  the  marvellous  prophet *s  bones.^ 
Tlien  as  our  homeward  way  we  walked. 
Of  the  great  preacher's  life  we  talked  ; 
And  through  the  mystery  of  our  theme 
The  outwaurd  glory  seemed  to  stream, 
And  Nature's  self  inteqtreted 
The  doubtful  record  of  the  dead  ; 
And  every  level  beam  that  smote 
The  sails  u|K>n  the  dark  aHoat 
A  syrolnil  of  the  light  became. 
Which  touched  the  shadows  of  our  blame 
With  tongues  of  Pentecostal  Hame. 

Over  the  roofs  of  the  pioneers 
Gathers  the  moss  of  u  hundred  years  ; 
On  man  and   his   works    has   passed    the 

change 
Which  needs  must  be  in  a  century's  range. 
Tlie  land  lies  open  aiul  warm  in  the  sun. 
Anvils  clamor  and  mill-wheels  nm,  — 
Flocks  on  the  hillsides,  henls  on  the  nlain. 
The  wilderness  gladdened  with  fruit  and 

grain  ! 
But  the  living  faith  of  the  settlers  old 
A  dead  profession  their  children  hold  ; 
To  the  lust  of  onii«e  and  gretnl  of  trade 
A  stepping-stone  is  the  alOir  made. 
The  Church,  to  place  luid  {Miwer  the  door, 
Rebukes  the  sin  of  the  world  no  more, 
Nor  sees  its  I^nl  in  the  honu*less  |Kior. 
Every H here  is  the  grasping  hand. 
And  eagt* r  adding  of  land  to  land  ; 
And  earth,  whiirh  seiMued   to  the   fathers 

UK'aiit 
Hut  as  a  pilgrim's  wayside  tent,  — 
.\  nightly  shelt4T  to  fold  awuy 
When  the  Lord  should  call  at  the  break  of 

dav,  — 
Solid  and  steadfast  seems  to  be, 
.\nd  Time  has  forgotten  Ktemity  ! 

lint  fresh  and  gn*en  f nmi  the  mtting  roots 
Of  primal  fon'sts  the  ynung  growth  hh<H>ts  ; 
Kmiii  the  death  of  the  old  the  new  proeet^ils, 
.\nil  the  lifi*  t»f  truth  from  the  nit  of  eriHHls: 
On  till*  l:iililiT  of  (mnI,  whii'h  upward  leails, 
The  strp**  «if  |irogr«"4s  an'  human  ni'wis. 
For  His  jiid;;iiHMttH  still  are  a  mighty  d«*ep. 
And  the  e^eft  of  His  providcm*e  never  sleep: 


When  the  night  is  darkest  He  giTei  tJ 

mom  ; 
When  the  famine  is  sorest,  the  wine  ai 

com  f 

In  the  church  of  the  wildemeM  Edwtv 

wrought, 
Shaping  his  creed  at  the  forge  of  tboaglii 
And  with  Thor*s  own  hammer  welded  ai 

bent 
The  iron  links  of  his  ar|p]ment. 
Which  strove  to  grasp  m  its  mighty  spen 
The  puq)ose  of  (i(kI  and  the  fate  of  man  \ 
Yet  faithful  still,  in  his  daily  round 
To  the   weak,  and  the  poor,  and  ain-eic 

found. 
The  schoolman's  lore  and  the  easoist's  aH 
Drew  warmth  and  life  from   hia   ferm 

heart. 
Had  he  not  seen  in  the  solitudea 
Of  his  deep  and  dark  Northampton  wood 
A  vision  ot  love  about  him  fall  ? 
Not  the   blinding  splendor  which   fcU  a 

Saul, 
Hut  the  tenderer  glor}*  tlut  reata  oi 
Who  walk  in  the  New  Jerusalem, 
When'  never  the  sun  nor  moon  are 
Hut  the  I^rd  and  His  love  are  the  ligl 

alone  I 
And  watching  the  sweet,  still  conntenaBOi 
Of  the  wife  of  his  Inisom  raitt  in  trance. 
Had  he  not  tn'asureil  each  broken  wmd 
( >f  the  mvstical  wonder  s€*en  ami  braid : 
And  loved  the  b<*autiful  dreamer  more 
Tluit  thus  to  the  deM'rt  of  earth  she  boie 
Clusters  of  Kshcol  from  Canaan's  shore  f 


As  th<>  liarley-winnower,  holding  with  pai 
Aloft  in  waiting  his  eliaff  and  erain. 
Joyfully  welcoiiicN  the  far-4iff  ureese 
Sounding  the  pini'-tn'e*s  slender  keys, 
So  he  wiio  had  waited  long  to  hear 
Tlie  s«mnd  of  thi'  Spirit  drawing  near. 
Lik«'  that  which  tin'  son  of  Idd(»  heafd 
When    the    feet    of    angels   the    myfth 

stirn'd. 
Felt  the  answer  of  prayer,  at  la^t. 
As  ovi>r  his  ehun'h  the  afHatus  passed, 
Hn'aking  its  sleep  as  bn*4'Zi'S  brvak 
To  sun-bright  ripplch  a  stagnant  lake. 

.\t  first  a  tn-mor  of  silent  fear, 
'llie  enM'p  of  thi>  ttrnh  at  danger  near, 
A  vugUL'  fon-lMMliiig  ami  dis«*onteut. 
•  Over  the  hearts  of  the  |ieople  went. 
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tore  warned  in  soands  and  signs  : 
ind  in  the  tops  of  the  forest  pines 
name  of  the  Highest  called  to  prayer, 
muezzin  calls  from  the  minaret  stair, 
^h  ceiled  chambers  of  secret  sin 
a  and  strong  the  light  shone  in  ; 
tj  sense  of  his  neighbor's  needs 
A  the  man  of  title^eeds  ; 
embling  hand  of  the  worldling  shook 
1st  of  years  from  the  Holy  Book  ; 
le  psalms  of  David,  forgotten  long, 
he  place  of  the  scoffer's  song. 

ipnlse  spread  like  the  outward  course 
ters  moved  by  a  central  force  ; 
le  of  spiritual  life  rolled  down 
inland  mountains  to  seaboard  town. 

■ed  and  ready  the  altar  stands 
ig  the  prophet's  outstretched  hands 
rayer  availing,  to  downward  call 
iij  answer  in  view  of  all. 
i  are  like  wax  in  the  furnace  ;  who 
mould,   and   shape,  and  cast  them 
anew? 

f  the  Merrimac  Whitefield  stands 
temple  that  never  was  made  by 
bands, — 

ns  of  azure,  and  crystal  wall, 
ome  of  the  sunshine  over  all  — 
leless  pilgrim,  with  dubious  name 
about  on  the  winds  of  fame  ; 
s  an  angel  of  blessing  classed, 
ow  as  a  mad  enthusiast, 
in  his  youth  to  sound  and  gauge 
loral  lapse  of  his  race  and  age, 
(harp  as  truth,  the  contrast  draw 
man  frailty  and  perfect  law  ; 
ised  by  the  one  dread  thought  that 
lent 

lid  to  his  fiery  temperament, 
d  down  the  world  he  went, 
n  the  Baptist  crying.  Repent  I 

rfeet  whole  can  our  nature  make  ; 
or  there  the  circle  will  break  ; 
rb  of  life  as  it  takes  the  light 
e  side  leaves  the  other  in  night. 
*  was  saint  so  good  and  great 
give  no  chance  at  St.  Peter's  gate 
le  plea  of  the  Devil's  advocate, 
complete  by  his  being's  law, 
narvellons  preacher  had  his  flaw  ; 
step  uneqiml,  and  lame  with  faults, 
ttde  on  the  path  of  History  halts. 


Wisely  and  well  said  the  Eastern  bard  : 
Fear  is  easy,  but  love  is  hard,  — 
Easy  to  glow  with  the  Santon's  rage. 
And  walk  on  the  Meccan  pilgrimage  ; 
But  he  is  greatest  and  best  who  can 
Worship  Allah  by  loving  man. 

Thus  he,  —  to  whom,  in  the  painful  stress 
Of  zeal  on  fire  from  its  own  excess. 
Heaven  seemed  so  vast  and  earth  so  small 
That  man  was  nothing,  since  Grod  was  all,  — 
Forgot,  as  the  best  at  times  have  done. 
That  the  love  of  the  Lord  and  of  man  are  one. 

Little  to  him  whose  feet  unshod 
The  thorny  path  of  the  desert  trod, 
Careless  of  pain,  so  it  led  to  God, 
Seemed  the  hunger-pang  and  the  poor  man's 

wrong. 
The  weak  ones  trodden  beneath  the  strong. 
Should  the  worm  be  chooser?  —  the  clay 

withstand 
The  shaping  will  of  the  potter's  hand  ? 

Li  the  Lidian  fable  Arjoon  hears 
The  scorn  of  a  god  rebuke  his  fears  : 
"  Spare  thy  pity  1 "  Krishna  saith  ; 
**  Not  in  thy  sword  is  the  power  of  death  ! 
All  is  illusion,  —  loss  but  seems  ; 
Pleasure  and  pain  are  only  dreams  ; 
Who  deems  he  slaveth  doth  not  kill ; 
Who  counts  as  slam  is  living  still. 
Strike,  nor  fear  thy  blow  is  crime  ; 
Nothing  dies  but  the  cheats  of  time  ; 
Slain  or  slayer,  small  the  odds 
To  each,  immortal  as  Indra's  gods  1 " 

So  by  Savannah's  banks  of  shade, 
The  stones  of  his  mission  the  preacher  laid 
On  the  heart  of  the  negro  crushed  and  rent, 
And  made  of  his  blood  the  wall's  cement ; 
Bade  the  slave-ship  speed  from  coast  to 

coast. 
Fanned  by  the  wings  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
And  begged,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  the  gold 
Coined  &om  the  hearts  in  its  groaning  hold. 
What  could  it  matter,  more  or  less 
Of  stripes,  and  hunger,  and  weariness  ? 
Living  or  dying,  -bond  or  free. 
What  was  time  to  eternity  ? 

Alas  for  the  preacher's  cherished  schemes  I 
Mission  and  church  are  now  but  dreams  ; 
Nor  prayer  nor  fasting  availed  the  plan 
To  honor  God  through  the  wrong  of  man. 
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( >f  all  his  lalMirs  no  trace  remains 

Save  the    bondman    lifting   his    hands    in 

chains. 
The  woof  he  wove  in  the  righteous  warp 
Of  freedom-loving  ()glethori>e 
Clothes  with  ciirst^s  the  giMKllj  land, 
CliangeM  its  greenness  and  hloom  to  sand  ;     ■ 
And  a  century's  lapse  reveals  once  more 
The  slavi»-sliip  stealing  to  (teorgia's  shore. 
Father  of  flight  I  how  blind  is  lie 
Who  sprinkles  the  altar  he  rears  to  Thee 
With  tne  blood  and  tears  of  humanity  I 

lie  erred  :  sliall   we   count   His   gifts   ai 

naught  ? 
W^as  the  work  of  God  in  him  unwrought  ? 
The  ser>'ant  mav  through  his  deafness  err» 
And  blind  may  \ye  (rod's  messenger  ; 
But  the  errand  is  sure  they  go  upon,  — 
The  word  is  s|M)ken,  the  deed  is  done. 
\Vasthe  Hebrew  temple  less  fair  and  good 
That  Solomon  Ik>wihI  to  gods  of  w<>o<l  ? 
For  his  tiMnpted  heart  and  wandering  feet, 
Were  the  songs  of  David    less    pure  and 

sweet  ? 
So  in  light  and  shadow  the  preacher  went, 
(vod*s  erring  and  human  instrument  ; 
And  the   hearts  of  the  people  where   he  ' 

t>assed  i 

lui  the  reeds  sway  in  the  blast,  ! 

Under  the  sjh'II  of  a  voice  which  took 
In  its  comi»a.Hs  the  How  of  Siloa's  bro<ik, 
And  the  mystical  chime  of  the  l»ellsof  gold 
On  the  eplHMl's  hem  of  tlie  priest  of  old,  — 
Now  the  n>ll  of  thunder,  and  now  the  awe 
Of  the  tnim]K*t  heanl  in  the  Mount  of  Law. 

A  solemn  fear  on  the  listening  cn>wd 
Fell  like  tin*  sli:ul(>w  of  a  4-l(>ud. 
Tlu*  saili»r  n'rlin^  fn>m  out  tlu*  ships 
Whosi'  in:tst«i  stiMMl  thick  in  the  rivcr-nlips 
Felt  the  jest  and  the  I'lirx*  die  on  his  lips.      ' 
Listen(*il  the  tiNhcrman  rude  ami  hanl, 
'V\iv  calker  mugh  fnun  the  buihlcr*s  yanl  ; 
The  man  of  the  market  left  his  load. 
The  teamster  leaned  on  his  Itending  goail, 
Tlie  maiden,  and  youth  U-sitle  her,  felt 
'Hieir  hi'irts  in  a  i-loser  union  nu'lt. 
And  sa\%  the  tlowers  of  their  h»ve  in  MiKini 
])own  the  i-iiilli's<«  vistat  of  life  t(»  come. 
Old  a^i-  v.it  |",'i.|»|\  bru.shin^  away 
Frtim  his  e  irs  tin*  M'anty  hn'ks  t*f  jijray  ; 
And  ean-h".-  )ni\1iinh1,  living  tlie  free 
Uneonsi'iini'.  lift,  nf  hinl  and  tn-e. 
Suddenly  wakened  to  a  M.'nsv 


Of  sin  and  its  guilty  eonseqaence. 
It  was  as  if  an  angel's  voice 
Called  the  listeners  up  for  their  final  chok 
As  if  a  stnmg  luind  rent  apart 
Tlie  veils  of  s«*ns(*  from  soul  and  heart. 
Showing  in  light  ineffable 
Tlie  joys  of  heaven  and  woes  of  bell  ! 
All  alN>ut  in  the  misty  air 
Tlie  hills  seemed  kneeling  in  silent  prayi 
The  nistle  of  leaves,  the  moaning  sedge, 
Tlie  water's  lap  on  its  gravelled  edge, 
Tlie  wailing  pines,  and,  far  and  faint. 
The  wood-dove's  note  of  sad  complaint,  * 
To  the  solemn  voice  of  the  preacher  lent 
An  undertone  as  of  low  lament  ; 
And  the  mte  of  the  s«*a  from  its  sandy  con 
On  the  4'asterly  wind,  now  heard,  now  lo 
Seemed  the  murmurous  sound  of  Uie  jnd 
ment  host. 

Yet  wise  men  doubte<l,  and  good  men  we] 
As  that  storm  of  passion  aliove  them  swej 
And,  comet-like,  adding  flame  to  flame, 
Tlie  priests  of  the  new  K%*angel  came,  — 
Davenport,  tlashing  iip<m  the  crowd. 
Charged  like  siimiiicr  s  electric  cloud. 
Now  liolding  the  li>tcner  still  as  death 
With  t4Trihle  iK-jiriiiiigs  under  breath. 
Now  shouting  for  joy,  ,ij*  if  he  %-iewed 
'Hie  visii»n  of  IIcavcn*s  Watitiule  I 
And  Celtic  Teiuiaiit,  his  long  <*«iat  hound 
Like  a  moiik*s  with  Icathcni  ginlle  muad 
Wild  with  the  ti>*is  of  unshorn  liair, 
.And  wringing  of  hands,  and  eyes  aglarr, 
(iroaniiig  iiiiiler  the  worhPs  despair  ! 
(inive  pa'itors,  grieving  their  tlcM'ks  to  kM 
Pniphesied  to  the  empty  ]>em'S 
Hiat  gourds  wouhl  wither,  and  mushrDOB 

die, 
And  noisiest  fountains  run  soonest  drr. 
Like  the  spring  that  gushed  in  Newbu 

Street, 
Under  the  tnimp  of  the  earthipu&ke*s  ferl 
A  silvi'r  Nhaft  in  the  air  and  light. 
For  a  single  d;iy,  then  hist  in  night, 
I<4'aviiig  only,  its  place  to  tell, 
Sandy  tissure  and  sulphurtuis  snudl. 
With  zeal  wing-4'lip]HM|  and  h liit4*-ht*at  cm 
Moved  by  the  spirit  in  gr«Mives  of  rule, 
Nu    longer     harrietl,    and     cropped,    ai 

th'eceil, 
F1o;;«;ed  by  sheriff  and  ciirs<*<l  by  priest, 
I  bit  liv  wiser  roiinsels  b>ft  ut  eaite 
To  settle  (piietly  uii  his  Icei, 
And,  M-lf-vonceutred,  to  count  as  done 
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:  which  his  fathers  well  began, 
protest  of  letting  alone, 
cer  kept  the  way  of  his  own,  — 
iductor  among  the  wires, 
t  of  asbestos  proof  to  fires. 
;  unable  to  mend  his  pace 
the  falling  manna  of  grace, 
m1  the  closer  his  little  store 
and  silently  prayed  for  more, 
te  of  creed  and  barren  of  rite, 
ng,  as  in  his  Master's  sight, 
bought  to  the  inner  light, 
d  of  his  simple  duties  walked, 
re  to  live  what  the  others  talked. 

shall  marvel  if  evil  went 
tep  with  the  good  intent, 
love  and  meekness,  side  by  side, 
le  flesh  and  spiritual  pride  ?  — 
(ionate  longings  and  fancies  vain 
eart  on  fire  and  crazed  the  brain  ? 
r  the  holy  oracles 
rted  with  cap  and  bells  ? 
ily  women  and  learned  men 
ig  told  with  tongue  and  pen 
eaned  children  chirped  like  birds 
Scripture  and  solemn  words, 
infant  seers  of  the  rocky  glens 
ly  de  Dome  of  wild  Cevennes  : 
Laanaa  who  pray  and  preach 
rtar  cradles  in  Buddha's  speech  ? 


ir  which  Truth  or  Freedom  wages 
dous  fraud  and  the  wrong  of  ages, 

malice  and  self-love  mar 
i  of  triumph  with  painful  jar, 
tielping  angels  turn  aside 
rowing  faces  the  shame  to  hide. 

custom's  oilSd  grooves 
d  to  a  higher  level  moves, 
is  and  grinds  with  friction  hard 
te  boulder  and  flinty  shard. 
t  must  bleed  before  it  feels, 

be  troubled  before  it  heals  ; 
losses  the  rieht  must  gain, 
od  have  its  birth  of  pain  ; 
re  Virtues  blush  to  find 
s  wearing  their  badge  behind, 
ces  and  Charities  feel  the  fire 

the  sins  of  the  age  expire  ; 
I  still  rends  as  of  old  he  rent 
ired  body  from  which  he  went. 

e  tests  all.    In  the  over-drift 
'  of  the  Nile,  with  its  annual  gift, 


Who  cares  for  the  Hadji's  relics  sunk  ? 
Who  thinks  of  the  drowned -out  Coptic 

monk  ? 
The  tide  that  loosens  the  temple's  stones. 
And  scatters  the  sacred  ibis-bones. 
Drives  away  from  the  valley-land 
That  Arab  robber,  the  wandering  sand. 
Moistens  the  fields  that  know  no  rain, 
Fringes  the  desert  with  belts  of  grain. 
And  oread  to  the  sower  brings  again. 
So  the  flood  of  emotion  deep  and  strong 
Troubled  the  land  as  it  swept  along. 
But  left  a  result  of  holier  lives, 
Tenderer  mothers  and  worthier  wives. 
The  husband  and  father  whose  children  fled 
And  sad  wife  wept  when  his  drunken  tread 
Friffhtened  peace  from  his  roof-tree's  shade, 
And  a  rock  of  offence  his  hearthstone  made. 
In  a  strength  that  was  not  his  own  began 
To  rise  from  the  brute's  to  the  plane  of 

man. 
Old  friends  embraced,  long  held  apart 
By  evil  counsel  and  pride  of  heart ; 
And  penitence  saw  through  misty  tears. 
In  the  bow  of  hope  on  its  cloud  of  fears. 
The  promise  of  Heaven's  eternal  years,  — 
The   peace    of    Grod  for  the   world's  an- 
noy, — 
Beauty  for  ashes,  and  oil  of  joy  ! 

Under  the  church  of  Federal  Street, 
Under  the  tread  of  its  Sabbath  feet, 
Walled  about  by  its  basement  stones. 
Lie  the  marvellous  preacher's  bones. 
No  saintly  honors  to  them  are  shown. 
No  sign  nor  miracle  have  they  known  ; 
But  he  who  passes  the  ancient  church 
Stops  in  the  shade  of  its  belfry-porch, 
And  ponders  the  wonderful  life  of  him 
Who  lies  at  rest  in  that  chamel  dim. 
Long  shall  the  traveller  strain  his  eye 
From  the  railroad  car,  as  it  plunges  by. 
And  the  vanishing  town  behind  him  search 
For  the   slender  spire  of  the  Wliitefield 

Church ; 
And  feel  for  one  moment  the  ghosts  of 

trade. 
And  fashion,  and  folly,  and  pleasure  laid. 
By  the  thought  of  that  life  of  pure  intent. 
That  voice  of  warning  yet  eloquent, 
Of  one  on  the  errands  of  angels  sent. 
And  if  where  he  labored  the  flood  of  sin 
Like  a  tide  from  the  harbor-bar  sets  in. 
And  over  a  life  of  time  and  sense 
The  church-spires  lift  their  vain  defence, 
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As  if  to  scatter  the  liolts  of  (rod 
With  the  |Mmits  of  C»lviu*H  thunder-rod,  — 
Still,  AS  the  giMii  of  its  fi%'ie  orown, 
PriH'ious  Iwyoiul  the  wurhpH  reuowD, 
ilis  memory  hallows  the  ancieut  town  f 


THE  TRUCE  OF   PISCATAQUA 

lu  the  winter  of  1075-70,  the  Eastern  Indi- 
ans, who  had  heen  making  war  upon  the  New 
Hampaliire  settlements,  were  so  reduced  in 
nonibem  by  fif^htiufi:  and  famine  that  they 
agreed  to  a  peace  with  Major  Waldron  at 
IJkiTer ;  but  the  peace  wan  broken  in  the  fall 
of  107t(.  The  famous  chief,  Squando,  was  the 
urincipal  negotiator  on  the  tnrt  of  the  savages. 
He  had  taken  up  the  ha  tenet  to  revenge  the 
brutal  treatment  of  his  child  by  drunken  white 
sailors,  which  caum^d  its  death. 

It  not  unfre<iufutly  happened  during  the 
Border  warn  that  >oiing  white  children  were 
adopted  by  thi'ir  Iiidiuu  captors,  and  so  kindly 
treated  that  they  were  unwilling  to  leave  the 
free,  wild  life  of  the  woodii ;  and  in  some  in- 
Htances  they  utterly  refuted  to  go  Kick  with 
their  parental  to  their  old  homen  and  civilization. 

Uazk  these  long  block:*  of  brick  and  stone, 
These  huge  mill-iuonsteni  overgmwn  ; 
Blot  out  the  humbler  piles  as  well. 
Where,  moved  like  living  shuttles,  dwell 
The  weaving  genii  of  the  bell  ; 
Tear  from  the  wild  Coeheco*s  track 
The  dams  that  hold  its  torrents  back  ; 
And  let  the  loud- rejoicing  fall 
IMungp,  Hearing,  down  its  riK'ky  wall ; 
And  let  the  Indian's  iHuldle  play 
On  the  unbridged  I'i>cataqua  ! 
Wide  over  hill  and  valley  spn*nd 
Once  more  the  forest,  dusk  and  drca<l. 
With  here  and  there  a  clearing  cut 
From  the  walled  shadows  n>un<l  it  shut  ; 
Each  with  its  farm-h<mse  builded  rude. 
By  English  yeoman  s<|nanHl  and  hew«*<l. 
And  the  grim.  Hankered  block-house  bound 
With  bristling  |Kili.Hades  around. 
S>,  Imply  shall  1m* fore  thine  eyes 
The  du!»ty  veil  of  etuiturics  ris*-. 
The  (lid,  stnmge  scenery  overlay 
The  tani«*r  pictures  of  tiwlay. 
While,  liki*  the  nrtors  in  a  plav, 
a»s  in  tiirir  aneuMit  guise  along 
The  Hgun*N  »if  niy  iNinler  Mimg  : 
What  time  U'side  CiM'heenV  ttcMMl 
The  white  man  and  the  r4*<l  man  stood. 
With  words  of  |K*ace  and  brotherhood; 


When  passed  the  sacred  calumet 
From  lip  to  lip  with  fire-draaglit  wet. 
And,   puffed   in  sconiy  the    peace-pipe' 

smoke 
Through    the    gray    beard    of    Waldra 

broke. 
And  Squando*8  Toice,  in  sappliaat  plea 
For  mercy,  struck  the  hanghty  key 
Of  one  who  held,  in  any  fate. 
His  native  pride  inyiolate  f 


(« 


Let  your  ears  be  opened  wide  I 
He  who  s|)eaks  has  never  lied. 
Waldron  of  Piscataqua, 
Hear  what  S(|uaudo  has  to  aay  I 


**  Sipiando  shuts  his  eyes  and  seet, 
Far  off,  Saco*s  hemlock-treea. 
In  his  wigwam,  still  as  stone. 
Sits  a  woman  all  alone, 

'*  Wampum  beads  and  birchen  stnuids 
Dropping  from  her  careless  hands, 
Li.stening  ever  for  the  fleet 
Patter  of  a  dead  child's  feet ! 

"  When  the  moon  a  year  ago 
Told  the  tlowers  the  time  to  blow, 
In  that  lonely  wigwam  smiled 
Menewee,  our  little  child. 

**  Kre  that  inoim  grew  thin  and  old. 
He  wiis  lying  still  and  cold  ; 
Sent  iH'fon'  us,  weak  and  small. 
When  the  Master  did  not  call  I 

"  On  his  little  grave  I  lay  ; 
Thn'c  times  went  and  came  the  day, 
Thrice  alnive  me  blazed  the  noon, 
'llirice  u}>on  me  wept  the  moon. 

**  In  the  third  night-watch  I  hcaid. 
Far  and  low,  a  spirit-binl  ; 
Verv  mournful,  verv  wild. 
Sang  the  totem  of  my  child. 


•• 


*  Menewee,  poor  Menewee, 
Walks  a  pa  til  he  cannot  see  : 
I^'t  the  white  man*H  wigwam  light 
With  its  blaze  his  steps  aright. 


***  All-uncalleil,  he  dares  not  show 
Knipty  liaiiils  to  Maiiito  : 
lit'tter  gifts  he  cannot  U*ar 
Than  the  scalps  his  slayers  wear.* 
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;  while  the  totem  sang, 
ig  blazed  and  thunder  rang  ; 
lack  cloud,  reaching  high, 
he  white  moon  from  the  sky. 

medicine-man,  whose  ear 
spirits  hear  can  hear,  — 
eyes  are  wide  to  see 
hings  that  are  to  be,  — 

knew  the  dreadful  sig^ 
hispers  of  the  pines, 
ver  roaring  lotid, 
lutter  of  the  cloud. 

breaking  of  the  day, 
e  grave  I  passed  away  ; 

bloomed  round  me,  birds  sang 
lad, 
heart  was  hot  and  mad. 

is  rust  on  Squando's  knife 
e  warm,  red  springs  of  life  ; 
'uneral  hemlock-trees 
scalp  the  totem  sees. 

for  blood  I    But  evermore 
's  heart  is  sad  and  sore  ; 
poor  squaw  waits  at  home 
feet  that  never  come  1 

on  of  Cocheco,  hear  f 
speaks,  who  laughs  at  fear  ; 
;  captives  he  has  ta'en  ; 
land  have  peace  again  1 " 

rords  died  on  his  tongue, 
art  his  warriors  swung  ; 
at  the  sign  he  gave, 
id  left,  &e  Egypt's  wave. 

e  Israel  passing  free 
I  the  prophet-charmed  sea, 
mother,  wife,  and  child 
I  the  dusky  terror  filed. 

le,  a  little  maid, 

ray  her  steps  delayed, 

1^,  with  quick,  troubled  sight, 

hoot  from  red  to  white. 

I  hand  the  Indian  laid 
little  maiden's  head, 
from  her  forehead  fair 
ing  back  her  yellow  hair. 


*'  Gift  or  favor  ask  I  none  ; 
What  I  have  is  all  my  own  : 
Never  yet  the  birds  have  sung, 
*  Squando  hath  a  beggar's  tongue.' 

"  Yet  for  her  who  waits  at  home, 
For  the  dead  who  cannot  come, 
LfCt  the  little  Grold-hair  be 
In  the  place  of  Menewee  1 

«  Mishanock,  my  little  star  I 
Come  to  Saco's  pines  afar  ; 
Where  the  sad  one  waits  at  home, 
Wequashim,  my  moonlight,  come  I " 

"What I"     quoth    Waldron,     "leave    a 

chUd 
Christian-bom  to  heathens  wild  ? 
As  God  lives,  from  Satan's  hand 
I  will  pluck  her  as  a  brand  1 " 

"  Hear  me,  white  man  1 "  Squando  cried  ; 
"  Let  the  little  one  decide. 
Wequashim,  my  moonlight,  say, 
Wilt  thou  go  with  me,  or  stay  ?  " 

Slowly,  sadlv,  half  afraid. 

Half  regretfully,  the  maid 

Owned  the  ties  of  blood  and  race,  — 

Turned  from  Squando's  pleading  face. 

Not  a  word  the  Indian  spoke, 
But  his  wampum  chain  he  broke. 
And  the  beaded  wonder  hung 
On  that  neck  so  fair  and  young. 

Silence-shod,  as  phantoms  seem 
In  the  marches  of  a  dream. 
Single-filed,  the  grim  array 
Through  the  pine-trees  wound  away. 

Doubting,  trembling,  sore  amazed, 
Through  her  tears  the  voung  child  gazed. 
"  God  preserve  her  I "  Wal(&on  said  ; 
"  Satan  hath  bewitched  the  maid  !  " 

Years  went  and  came.     At  close  of  day 
Singing  came  a  child  from  play. 
Tossing  from  her  loose-locked  head 
Gold  in  sunshine,  brown  in  shade. 

Pride  was  in  the  mother's  look, 
But  her  head  she  g^vely  shoolci 
And  with  lips  that  fondly  smiled 
Feigned  to  chide  her  truant  child. 
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Unabaahed,  the  maid  bcnui : 
*<  Up  aud  down  the  brook  i  ran. 
Where,  beneath  the  bank  so  steep, 
Lie  the  spotted  trout  asleep. 


<C  ( 


Chip  ! '  went  sauirrel  on  the  wall, 
After  me  I  heard  him  call. 
And  the  cat-bird  on  the  tree 
Tried  his  best  to  mimic  me. 

"  Where  the  hemlocks  grew  so  dark 
That  I  stopped  to  look  and  hark« 
On  a  log,  with  feather-hat, 
By  the  path,  an  Lidiau  sat 

**  Then  I  cried,  and  ran  away  ; 
But  he  called,  and  bade  me  stay ; 
And  his  voice  was  good  and  mild 
As  my  mother's  to  her  child* 

"  And  he  took  my  wampum  chain, 
l.«ooked  and  looked  it  o'er  again  ; 
Gave  me  bi^rrien,  and,  besifle, 
On  my  neck  a  plaything  tied." 

Straight  the  mother  stooped  to  see 
Whiit  the  Indian's  gift  might  be. 
On  the  braid  of  wampum  hung, 
Lo  !  a  cross  of  silver  swung. 

Well  she  knew  its  graven  sign, 
Squando'ft  bird  and  totem  pine  ; 
Aud,  a  mirage  of  the  brain, 
Flowed  her  childhood  back  again. 

Flashed  the  roof  the  sunshine  through. 
Into  space  the  walls  outgrew  ; 
On  the  Indiiurs  wig^wani-niat, 
BluniHum-cruwued,  again  she  sat. 

C(K)1  she  felt  the  wcst-wiud  blow. 
In  her  ear  the  pines  sang  low. 
And,  like  links  fmm  out  a  chain, 
Drop|>ed  the  years  of  care  and  pain. 

From  the  outward  toil  and  din, 
Fruuk  the  griefit  tliat  gimw  within. 
To  tlu*  fretMlom  of  the  woods 
Called  the  birds,  and  winds,  and  floods. 

Wfll,  O  painful  minister  ! 
Watch  thy  H<H>k,  hut  blame  not  her. 
If  hi'r  ear  grew  hhar]>  to  hear 
All  their  voices  whispering  near. 


Blame  her  not,  as  to  her  aonl 
All  the  desert's  glamour  stole. 
That  a  tear  for  childhood*i  1 
Dropped  upon  the  Indian*i  e 


When,  that  night,  the  Book  wu  tetil 
And  she  bowed  her  widowed  head. 

And  a  prayer  for  each  loved 

Rose  like  incense  from  a  flmme, 

With  a  hope  the  creeds  forbid 
In  her  pitying  bosom  hid. 
To  the  listening  ear  of  UeaTm 
Lo  !  the  Indian's  name  was  giTeo. 


MY   PLAYMATE 

[When  written^  this  poem  bort  the  ti 
Eleanor^  and  when  first  printed  Tke  Plagmtt 

The  pines  were  dark  on  Ramoth  hill. 
Their  song  vras  soft  and  low  ; 

The  blossoms  in  the  sweet  Maj  wind 
Were  falling  like  the  snow. 

The  blossoms  drifted  at  oar  feet. 
The  orchard  birds  sang  clear  ; 

The  sweetest  and  the  saddest  day 
It  seemed  of  all  the  year. 

For,  more  to  me  than  birds  or  flowers. 
My  playmate  left  her  home. 

And  took  with  her  the  laughing  spring, 
The  music  and  the  bloom. 

She  kissed  the  lips  of  kith  and  kin. 

She  laid  her  hand  in  mine  : 
What  more  could  ask  the  bashful  boy 

Who  fed  her  father's  kine  ? 

She  left  us  in  the  bloom  of  May  : 
The  constant  ^ears  told  o'er 

Their  seasons  with  as  sweet  May  moras. 
But  she  came  back  no  more. 

I  walk,  with  noiseless  feet,  the  round 

Of  uneventful  years  ; 
Still  o*er  and  o*er  I  sow  the  spring 

And  reap  the  autumn  ears. 

She  lives  where  all  the  golden  year 

Her  summer  roses  blow  ; 
The  dusky  children  of  the  nun 

Before  her  come  aiul  gi>. 
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ly  with  her  jewelled  hands 
K>ths  her  silken  gown,  — 
tie  homespun  lap  wherein 
the  walnuts  down. 

>Tape8  wait  us  by  the  brook, 
wn  nuts  on  the  hill, 
the  Mav-day  flowers  make  sweet 
>ds  of  FoUymilL 

blossom  in  the  pond, 
1  builds  in  the  tree, 
pines  sing  on  Ramoth  hill 

V  song  of  the  sea. 

i  she  thinks  of  them, 

V  the  old  time  seems,  — 
i  pines  of  Ramoth  wood 
iding  in  her  dreams. 

ace,  I  hear  her  voice  ; 
i  remember  mine  ? 
to  her  is  now  the  boy 
1  her  father's  kine  ? 

s  she  that  the  orioles  build 
r  eyes  than  ours,  — 
-  hands  with  nuts  are  filled, 
er  laps  with  flowers  ? 

e  in  the  golden  time  I 
»y  seat  is  green, 
g  violets  blossom  yet, 
trees  o'er  it  lean. 

so  sweet  with  birch  and  fern 
er  memory  blow  ; 
in  spring  the  veeries  sing 
^  of  long  ago. 

he  pines  of  Ramoth  wood 
ming  like  the  sea,  — 
ing  of  the  sea  of  change 
i  myself  and  thee  ! 


LER   KEEZAR'S  VISION 


ad  was  written  on  the  occasion  of  a 
■al  FestiraL  Cobbler  Keezar  was  a 
icter  among  the  first  settlers  in  the 
leMerrimac 

t)eaTer  cat  his  timber 
th  patient  teeth  that  day, 


The  minks  were  fish-wards,  and  the  crows 
Surveyors  of  highway,  — 

When  Keezar  sat  on  the  hillside 

Upon  his  cobbler's  form. 
With  a  pan  of  coals  on  either  hand 

To  keep  his  waxed-ends  warm. 

And  there,  in  the  golden  weather. 
He  stitched  and  hammered  and  sung  ; 

In  the  brook  he  moistened  his  leather. 
In  the  pewter  mug  his  tongue. 

Well  knew  the  tough  old  Teuton 
Who  brewed  the  stoutest  ale. 

And  he  paid  the  goodwife's  reckoning 
In  the  coin  of  song  and  tale. 

The  sonss  they  still  are  singing 

Who  dress  the  hills  of  vine. 
The  tales  that  haunt  the  Brocken 

And  whisper  down  the  Rhine. 

Woodsy  and  wild  and  lonesome, 
The  swift  stream  wound  away, 

Through  birches  and  scarlet  maples 
Flashing  in  foam  and  spray,  — 

Down  on  the  sharp-homed  ledges 

Plunging  in  steep  cascade, 
Tossin?  its  white-maned  waters 

Agamst  the  hemlock's  shade. 

Woodsy  and  wild  and  lonesome. 
East  and  west  and  north  and  south  ; 

Only  the  village  of  fishers 
Down  at  the  river's  mouth  ; 

Only  here  and  there  a  clearing, 
with  its  farm-house  rude  and  new. 

And  tree-stumps,  swart  as  Indians, 
Where  the  scanty  harvest  grew. 

No  shout  of  home-bound  reapers, 

No  vintage-song  he  heard. 
And  on  the  g^een  no  dancing  feet 

The  merry  violin  stirred. 

**  Why  should  folk  be  glum/'  said  Keezar, 
"  When  Nature  herself  is  glad. 

And  the  painted  woods  are  laughing 
At  the  faces  so  sour  and  sad  ?  " 

Small  heed  had  the  careless  cobbler 
What  sorrow  of  heart  was  theirs 
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Who  tni%'ailed  in  pain  with  the  births  of 
(tocl, 
And  planted  a  state  vrith  prayers,  — 

Iluntinf^  uf  witehos  and  warlocks, 

Smitme  the  heathen  horde,  — 
One  hand  on  the  mason's  trowel. 

And  one  on  the  soldier's  sword  I 

But  give  him  his  ale  and  eider, 

Give  him  his  pipe  and  song, 
Little  he  cared  for  Chureh  or  State, 

Or  the  Ualance  of  right  and  wrong. 

"  T  is  work,  work,  work,"  he  muttered,  — 
''And  for  Tv»i  a  sniifHe  of  psalms  I  " 

He  smote  on  his  leathern  apron 
With  his  brown  and  waxen  }ialm8. 

'*  Oh  for  the  purple  harvests 
Of  the  clays  when  I  was  young  ! 

For  the  merry  gr.i]>e-Htained  maidens. 
And  the  pleasant  Hongs  they  sung ! 

'*  Oh  for  the  breath  of  vineyards, 

Of  apples  and  nuts  an4  wine  I 
For  an  oar  to  row  and  a  breeze  to  blow 

Down  the  grand  old  river  Rhine  !  *' 

A  tear  in  his  blue  eye  glistened. 
And  clrt>p|>ed  on  his  l>eard  so  gray. 

**  Old,  old  am  I,"  said  Keezar, 

"  And  the  Rhine  flows  far  away  I " 

But  a  cunning  man  was  the  cobbler  ; 
He    could    call    the     birds     from     the 
trees, 
Charm     the     black     snake     out    of    the 
ledg«*«, 
And  bring  Iwick  the  swarming  bees. 

All  the  virtues  of  herbs  and  metals, 
AH  the  Ion*  of  the  wouds,  he  knew. 

And  the  arts  of  the  Old  Wc»rld  mingled 
With  the  marvels  of  the  New. 

Well  be  knew  the  tricks  of  magic, 

And  the  lapstone  on  his  knet* 
Had  the  gift  of  the  Mormon's  goggles 

Or  the  utoue  of  IWtor  Dee. 

For  the  mighty  master  Agrippa 
Wrouglit  it  with  H|)ell  anu  rhyme 

From  a  Fnignieut  of  mystic  moonstone 
In  the  tower  of  Nettesheim. 


To  a  cobbler  Minnesinger 

The  miir^'ellous  stone  gare  he,  — 
And  he  gave  it,  in  turn,  to  Keeiar, 

Who  brought  it  over  the 


He  held  up  that  mystic  lapstone. 

He  held  it  up  like  a  lens. 
And  he  counted  the  long  yean  coming 

By  twenties  and  by  tens. 

**  One  hundred  years,"  quoth  Kcesar, 

"  And  fifty  have  I  Udd  : 
Now  o]H*n  the  new  lief  ore  me. 

And  shut  me  out  the  old  I " 

Like  a  cloud  of  mist,  the  blackness 
Rolled  from  the  magic  stone. 

And  a  marvellous  picture  mingled 
The  unknown  and  the  known. 

Still  ran  the  stream  to  the  river. 
And  river  and  ocean  joined  ; 

And  there  were  the  bluffs  and  the  blue  ( 
line. 
And  cold  north  hills  behind. 

But  the  mighty  forest  was  broken 

By  many  a  stecpled  town. 
By  many  a  white-walled  farm-hoose, 

And  nuiny  a  gamer  brown. 

Tuniing  a  score  of  mill-wheels, 
Tlie  stream  no  more  ran  free  ; 

White  sails  on  the  winding  ri\*er. 
White  sails  on  the  far-off 


Bi*low  in  the  noisy  village 

Tlie  tbigs  were  floating  gay. 
And  Hhone  on  a  thousand  faces 

The  light  of  a  holiday. 

Swiftly  the  rival  ploughmen 

Tunied  the  brown  earth  from  their  sbtft 
Here  were  the  farmer's  treasurM, 

There  were  the  cr.iftsman*s 


Goldi^n  the  giM^wife's  butter, 

Kubv  her  currant-wine  ; 
(sraud  were  the  ^tnitting  turkeys. 

Fat  were  the  beeves  and  swine. 

Yellow  and  red  were  the  apples. 
And  the  ripe  pears  rusM't-nrown, 

And  the  (R'aches  had  stolen  blushes 
From  the  girb  who  shook  them  da 
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blooms  of  hill  and  wildwood, 
lame  the  toil  of  art, 
lie  gorgeous  blossoms 
g^arden's  tropic  heart. 

it  I  see  ?  "  said  Keezar : 

here,  or  am  I  there  ? 

e  at  Bingen  ? 

ok  on  Frankfort  fair  ? 

(re  are  the  clowns  and  puppets, 
ps  with  horns  and  tail  ? 
e  are  the  Rhenish  flagons  ? 
lere  is  the  foaming  ale  ? 

things,  I  know,  will  happen,  — 
!  things  the  Lord  permits  ; 
Iroughty  folk  should  be  jolly 
my  poor  old  wits. 

e  smiling  manly  faces, 
i  maiden's  step  is  gay  ; 
by  thinking,  nor  mad  by  drink- 

»pes,  nor  fools,  are  they. 

pleasure  without  regretting, 
od  without  abuse, 
ay  and  the  bridal 
ity  and  of  use. 

El  priest  and  there  is  a  Quaker, 
cat  and  dog  agree  ? 
r  burned  the  stocks  for  orenwood  ? 
ley  cut  down  the  gallows-tree  ? 

the  old  folk  know  their  children  ? 
they  own  the  graceless  town, 
er  a  ranter  to  worry 
Tcr  a  witch  to  drown  ?  " 

rhed  the  cobbler  Keezar, 
d  like  a  school-boy  gay  ; 
is  arms  above  him, 
Mtone  rolled  away. 

down  the  rugged  hillside, 
like  a  wheel  bewitched, 
d  through  the  leaning  willows, 
to  the  nver  pitched. 

the  deep,  dark  water, 
igic  stone  lies  still, 
e  leaning  willows 
shadow  of  the  hill. 


But  oft  the  idle  fisher 

Sits  on  the  shadowy  bank. 
And  his  dreams  make  marvellous  pictures 

Where  the  wizard's  lapstone  sank. 

And  still,  in  the  summer  twilights. 

When  the  river  seems  to  run 
Out  from  the  inner  glory, 

Warm  with  the  melted  sun. 

The  weary  mill-girl  lingers 

Beside  the  charmed  stream. 
And  the  sky  and  the  golden  water 

Shape  and  color  her  dream. 

Fair  wave  the  sunset  gardens, 

The  rosy  signals  fly  ; 
Her  homestead  beckons  from  the  cloud. 

And  love  goes  sailing  by. 


AMY  WENTWORTH 

TO  WILLIAM   BRADFORD 

As  they  who  watch  by  sick-beds  find  relief 
Unwittingly  from  the  great  stress  of  grief 
And  anxious  care,  in  fantasies  outwrought 
From  the  hearth's  embers  flickering  low,  or 

caught 
From  whispering  wind,  or  tread  of  passing 

feet,  • 

Or  vagrant  memory  calling  up  some  sweet 
Snatch  of  old  song  or  romance,  whence  or 

why 
They  scarcely  know  or  ask, — so,  thou  and  I, 
Nursed  in  the  faith  that  Truth  alone  is 

strong 
In  the  endurance  which  outwearies  Wrong, 
With  meek  persistence  bafiOing  brutal  force. 
And  trusting;  God  against  the  universe,  — 
We,  doomed  to  watch  a  strife  we  may  not 

share 
With   other   weapons   than   the    patriot's 

prayer. 
Yet  owning,  with  full  hearts  and  moistened 

eyes, 
The  awful  beauty  of  self-sacrifice. 
And  wrung  by  keenest  sympathy  for  all 
Who  give  uieir  loved  ones  for  the  living  wall 
'Twizt  law  and  treason, — in  this  evil  day 
May  haply  find,  through  automatic  play 
Of  pen  and  pencil,  solace  to  our  pain, 
Ana  hearten  others  with  the  strength  we 

gain. 
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I  know  it  has  been  said  our  times  reqaire 
No  play  of  art,  nor  dalliance  vrith  the  lyre, 
No  weak  essay  with  Fancy's  chloroform 
To  calm  the  hot,  mad  pulses  of  the  storm, 
But  the  stem  war-blast  rather,  such  as  sets 
The  battle's  teeth  of  serried  bayonets. 
And  pictures  grim  as  Vemet*s.    Yet  with 

these 
Some  softer  tints  may  blend,  and  milder 

keys 
RelieTe  the  storm-stunned   ear.     Let   us 

keep  sweet, 
If  so  we  may,  our  hearts,  eyen  while  we  eat 
The  bitter  harvest  of  our  own  device 
And  half  a  century's  moral  cowardice. 
As  NUmberg  sang  while  Wittenberg  defied. 
And  Kranach  painted  by  his  Luther's  side, 
And  through  the  war-march  of  the  Puritan 
The  silver  stream  of  Marvell's  music  ran. 
So  let  the  household  melodies  be  sung, 
Tlie  pleasant  pictures  on  the  wall  be  hung,  — 
So  lot  us  hold  against  the  hosts  of  night 
And  slavery  all  our  vantage-ground  of  light. 
Let  Treason  boast  its  savagery,  and  shake 
From  its  Hag-folds  its  symbol  rattlesnake. 
Nurse  its  fine  arts,  lay  human  skins  in  tan, 
And  carve  its  pipe-bowls  from  the  bones  of 

man. 
And  make  the  tale  of  Fijian  banquets  dull 
By  drinking  whiskey  from  a  loyal  skull,  — 
But  let  us  guard,  till  this  sad  war  shall  cease, 
(God  grunt  it  soon !)  Uui  graceful  arts  of 

p«*ace  : 
No  foes  are  conquered  who  the  victors  teach 
Their  vandal  manners  and  barbaric  speech. 

And  while,  with  hearts  of  thankfulness,  we 

bfjir 
Of  the  great  common  burden  our  full  share, 
Let  none  upbraid  us  that  the  waves  ontit'e 
Thy  sea-4lipi>e<l  ]>encil,  or  some  quaint  de- 
vice. 
Rhythmic  and  sweet,  lieguiles  my  pen  away 
From  the  sharp  strifes  and  sorrows  of  to- 
day. 
Thus,  wliile  the  east-wind  keen  from  Lab- 

r:ulor 
Sings  in  the  leafless  elms,  and  from  the  shore 
( H  tlu*  great  sea  conies  the  monotonous  ruor 
Of  till*  limg-l>r«*aking  surf,  and  all  the  sky 
Is  grav  with  cloud,  home-bound  and  dull,  I 

To  time  a  simple  legend  to  the  sounds 
Of  winds  ill  the  wou<lit,  and  waves  on  }H*b- 
bled  bound Sj  — 


A  song  for  oars  to  chime  with,  sad 
Be  sung  by  tired  sea-painters,  wb 
Look  from  their  hemlock  camps 

cove 
Or  beach,  mooo-lighted,  on  the  m 

love. 
(So  hast  thou  looked,  when  lei 

Uy 
On  the  calm  bosom  of  some  Easti 
And  all  the  spray-moist  rocks  a 

that  rolled 
Up  the  white  sand-slopes  flashed  n 

?old.) 
Something  it  has  —  a  flavor  of  th< 
And  the  sea's  freedom  —  which  r 

thee. 
Its  faded  picture,  dimly  smiling  d 
From  the  blurred  fresco  of    tin 

town, 
I  have  not  touched  with  warmc 

vain, 
If,  in  this  dark,  sad  year,  it  s 

thought  from  pam. 


Her  fingers  shame  the  ivory  kc 
They  dance  so  light  along  ; 

The  bloom  upon  her  parted  lipi 
Is  swe(*ter  than  the  song. 

O  perfumcMl  suitor,  spare  thy  s 
Her  thoughts  are  not  of  thee 

She  bett4>r  loves  the  salted  wim 
The  voices  of  the  sea. 

Her  heart  is  like  an  outbonnd  s 
That  at  its  anchor  swings  ; 

The  murmur  of  the  stranded  si 
Is  in  the  song  she  sings. 

She  sings,  and,  smiling,  hears  1 
But  dreams  the  while  of  one 

Who  watches  from  his  sea-bloi 
The  icebergs  in  the  sun. 

She  (piestions  all  the  winds  thai 
And  every  fog- wreath  dim. 

And  bills  the  sea-binls  flying  m 
Bear  messages  to  him. 

She  speeds  them  with  the  thank 
He  {mtiIKmI  life  to  save. 

And  gnitfful  pravers  like  holy 
To  smooth  lor  liim  the 
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iking  of  the  fislmig-smack  ! 
»ast  of  all  the  town !  — 
per's  jerkin  ill  beseems 
dy's  silken  gown  1 

*  shall  Amy  Went  worth  wear 
n  the  blush  of  shame 
cs  to  set  his  manly  g^ts 
it  her  ancient  name. 

un  is  brightest  at  its  spring, 
ood  is  not  like  wine  ; 
»red  less  than  he  who  heirs 
rho  founds  a  line. 

tly  shall  the  prize  be  won, 
be  Fortune's  spur ; 
ir  maiden  stoops  to  him 
its  himself  to  her. 

e  is  brave  in  Jaffrey  Street, 
itately  stairways  worn 
>f  old  Colonial  knights 
dies  gentle-bom. 

^n  about  its  ample  porch 
nglish  ivy  twines, 
back  to  show  in  English  oak 
'raid's  carven  signs. 

ler,  from  the  wainscot  old, 
iral  faces  frown,  — 
has  worn  the  soldier's  sword, 
lat  the  judge's  gown. 

3g  of  will  and  proud  as  they, 
ilks  the  gallery  floor 
trod  her  sailor's  deck 
rmy  Labrador  I 

^tbrier  blooms  on  Kittery-eide, 
reen  are  Elliot's  bowers  ; 
len  is  the  pebbled  beach, 
osses  are  her  flowers. 

s  across  the  harbor-bar 
the  white  eulls  fly  ; 
ting  from  the  Northern  sea 
beir  clanging  cry. 

ns    a    song,  and    dreams   that 

its  romance  old, 

meward  ride  with  silken  sails 

lasts  of  beaten  gold  ! 


Oh,  rank  is  good,  and  gold  is  fair. 
And  high  and  low  mate  ill ; 

But  love  has  never  known  a  law 
Beyond  its  own  sweet  will  I 


THE  COUNTESS 

TO  E.  W. 

I  inscribed  this  poem  to  Dr.  Ellas  Weld  of 
Haverhill,  Maaeachusetts,  to  whose  kindness  I 
was  much  indebted  in  my  boyhood.  He  was 
the  one  cultivated  man  in  the  neighborhood. 
His  small  but  well-chosen  library  was  placed  at 
my  disposal.  He  is  the  "  wise  old  doctor  "  of 
Snow-Bound. 

Count  Francois  de  Virart  with  his  cousin 
Joseph  Rochemont  de  JPoyen  came  to  the 
United  States  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  They  took  up  their  residence  at 
Rocks  Villaee  on  the  Merrimao,  where  they 
both  married.  The  wife  of  Count  Vipart  was 
Mary  Tngalls,  who,  as  my  father  remembered 
her,  was  a  very  lovely  young  g^l.  Her  wed- 
ding dress,  as  described  by  a  lady  still  living, 
was  *' pink  satin  with  an  overdress  of  white  lace, 
and  white  satin  slippers.  '*  She  died  in  l^n  than 
a  year  after  her  marriage.  Her  husband  re- 
turned to  his  native  country.  He  lies  buried  in 
the  family  tomb  of  the  Viparts  at  Bordeaux. 
[See  note  at  end  of  volume.  J 

I  KNOW  not.  Time  and  Space  so  intervene. 
Whether,  still  waiting  with  a  trust  serene. 
Thou  bearest  up  thy  fourscore  years  and  ten. 
Or,  called  at  last,  art  now  Heaven's  citizen  ; 
But,  here  or  there,  a  pleasant  thought  of 

thee. 
Like  an  old  friend,  all  day  has  been  with  me. 
The  shy,  still  boy,  for  whom  thy  kindly  hand 
Smoothed  his  hard  pathway  to  the  wonder- 
land 
Of  thought  and  fancy,  in  gray  manhood  yet 
Keeps  green  the  memory  of  his  early  debt. 
To-day,  when  truth  and  falsehood  speak 

their  words 
Through  hot-lipped  cannon  and  the  teeth 

of  swords. 
Listening  with  quickened  heart  and  ear  in- 
tent 
To  each  sharp  clause  of  that  stem  argu- 
ment, 
I  still  can  hear  at  times  a  softer  note 
Of  the  old  pastoral  music  round  me  float. 
While  through  the  hot  gleam  of  our  civil 
strife 
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Looms  the  green  mirage  of  a  simpler  life. 
As,  at  his  auoii  post,  the  sentinel 
Drops  the  old  bucket  in  the  homestead  well, 
And  hears  old  voices  in  the  winds  that  toes 
Above  his  head  the  live-oak's  beard  of  moss, 
So,  in  our  trial-time,  and  under  skies 
Shadowed  by  swords  like  Islam's  paradise, 
I  wait  and  watch,  and  let  my  fancy  stray 
To  milder  scenes  and  youth's  Arcadian  day; 
And  howsoe'er  the  pencil  dipped  in  dreams 
Shades  the  brovm  woods  or  tints  the  sun- 
set streams, 
The  coantrr  doctor  in  the  foreground  seems. 
Whose  ancient  sulky  down  the  village  lanes 
Dragged,  like  a  war-car,  captive  ills  and 

pains. 
I  oonld  not  paint  the  scenery  of  my  song. 
Mindless  of  one  who  looked  thereon  so 

long; 
Who,  night  and  day,  on  duty's  lonely  round. 
Made  friends  o*  the  woods  and  rocks,  and 

knew  the  sound 
Of  each  small  brook,  and  what  the  hillside 

trees 
Said  to  the  winds  that  touched  their  leafy 

keys  ; 
Who  saw  so  keenly  and  so  well  could  paint 
The   village-folk,  with   all   their   humors 

qnamt, — 
The  parson  ambling  on  his  wall-eyed  roan. 
Grave  and  erect,  with  white  hair  backward 

blown; 
The  tough  old  boatman,  half  amphibious 

grown  ; 
The  muttering  witch-wife  of  the  gossip's 

tale. 
And  the  luud  straggler  levying  his  black- 
mail,— 
Old  customs,  habits,  superstitions,  fears. 
All  that  lies  buried  under  fifty  years. 
To  thee,  OS  is  most  fit,  I  bring  my  lay. 
And,  grateful,  own  the  debt  I  cannot  pay. 


Over  the  wooded  northern  ridge, 

lietween  its  houses  brown. 
To  the  dark  tunnel  of  the  bridge 

The  btrei't  comes  iitraggliug  down. 

You  catch  a  glimpse,  throu^  btich  and 
pine, 

<  )f  gable,  roof,  and  ^>orch, 
The  tavern  with  its  Hwmging  sign. 

The  sharp  horn  of  the  church. 


The  river's  steel-blue  creioent  onnres 

To  meet,  in  ebb  and  flow. 
The  single  broken  wharf  that  aerviM 

For  sloop  and  gundelow. 

With  salt  sea-scents  along  its  slioiM 
The  heavy  hay-boats  crawl. 

The  long  antenius  of  their  oan 
In  buy  rise  and  fall. 

Along  the  gray  abutment's  wall 

The  idle  shad-net  dries  ; 
The  toll-man  in  his  cobbler's  stall 

Sits  smoking  with  closed  eyea. 

You  hear  the  pier's  low  ondertoiie 
Of  waves  that  chafe  and  gnaw ; 

You  start,  —  a  skipper's  horn  is  Uown 
To  raise  the  creasing  draw. 

At  times  a  blacksmith's  anvil  aoonds 
With  slow  and  sluggard  beat. 

Or  stage-coach  on  its  dusty  rounds 
Wakes  up  the  staring  street. 


A  place  for  idle  eyes  and  ears, 
A  cobwebbcd  nook  of  dreams  ; 

Left    by   the    stream    whose    wa 
years 
The  stranded  village  seems. 


And  there,  like  other  moss  and  msl» 
The  native  dweller  dings, 

And  keeps,  in  uniuquiring  trost. 
The  old,  dull  round  of  things. 

The  fisher  drops  his  patient  lineti 
The  farmer  sows  his  grain* 

Content  to  hear  the  murmnring 
Instead  of  railroad  train. 

Go  where,  along  the  tangled  steep 
That  slopes  against  t^B  west. 

The  hamlet's  buried  idlers  sleep 
In  still  profounder  rest. 


Throw  back  the  locust's  flowery  pli 
T\\o  birch's  pale-green  scarf. 

And  break  the  web  of  brier  and 
From  name  and  epitaph. 


A  simple  muster-roll  of  death, 
<  )f  i>omp  and  romance  shorn. 

Till*  dry«  old  names  that  common  bivat] 
Has  cheapened  and  outworn. 
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;e  by  one  low  mound,  and  part 
ild  vines  o'er  it  laced, 
1  the  words  by  rustic  art 
its  headstone  traced. 

m  white-haired  villager 
.rscore  years  can  say 
eans  the  noble  name  of  her 
leeps  with  common  clay. 

from  the  Gascon  land 

refuge  here  and  rest, 
id,  of  all  the  village  band, 
rest  and  its  best 

:  with  her  on  Sabbath  moms, 
•rshipped  through  her  eyes, 
he  pride  that  doubts  and  scorns 
n  her  faith's  surprise. 

[lie  daily  life  he  saw 
meliest  duties  tried, 
bgs  by  an  untaught  law 
less  justified. 

his  rank  aside  he  laid  ; 
>k  the  hne  and  tone 
life  and  toil,  and  made 
mple  ways  his  own. 

,  in  gay  and  careless  ease, 
rvest-field  or  dance 
ght  the  gentle  courtesies, 
uneless  grace  of  France. 

who  taneht  him  love  not  less 
him  ^le  loved  in  turn 
in  her  sweet  unconsciousness 
love  is  quick  to  learn. 

ew  to  each  in  pleased  accord, 
new  the  gazing  town 
>oked  upward  to  her  lord 
to  her  looked  down. 

ireet,    when    summer's    day    was 

'er, 

iolin's  mirth  and  wail, 

Ik  on  pleasant  Newbury's  shore, 

iter's  moonlit  sail  1 

e  is  brief,  though  love  be  long  ; 
iltar  and  the  bier, 
rial  hymn  and  bridal  song, 
)  both  in  one  short  year  I 


Her  rest  is  quiet  on  the  hill. 
Beneath  the  locust's  bloom  ; 

Far  off  her  lover  sleeps  as  still 
Within  his  scutcheoned  tomb. 

The  Gascon  lord,  the  village  maid, 
In  death  still  clasp  their  hands  ; 

The  love  that  levels  rank  and  grade 
Unites  their  severed  lands. 

What  matter  whose  the  hillside  grave, 
Or  whose  the  blazoned  stone  ? 

Forever  to  her  western  wave 
Shall  whisper  blue  Garonne  ! 

O  Love  I  —  so  hallowing  every  soil 
That  gives  thy  sweet  flower  room. 

Wherever,  nursed  by  ease  or  toil. 
The  human  heart  takes  bloom  !  — 

Plant  of  lost  Eden,  from  the  sod 

Of  sinful  earth  unriven. 
White  blossom  of  the  trees  of  God 

Dropped  down  to  us  from  heaven  !  — 

This  tangled  waste  of  mound  and  stone 

Is  holy  for  thv  sake  ; 
A  sweetness  which  is  all  thy  own 

Breathes  out  from  fern  and  brake. 

And  while  ancestral  pride  shall  twine 
The  Gascon's  tomb  with  flowers. 

Fall  sweetly  here,  O  song  of  mine, 
With  summer's  bloom  and  showers  ! 

And  let  the  lines  that  severed  seem 

Unite  again  in  thee. 
As  western  wave  and  Gallic  stream 

Are  mingled  in  one  sea  ! 


AMONG  THE   HILLS 

This  poem,  when  originally  pnbliahedf  was 
dedicated  to  Annie  Fields,  wife  of  the  distin- 
gnished  publisher,  James  T.  Fields,  of  Boston, 
in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  strength 
and  inspiration  I  have  f onnd  in  her  friendship 
and  sympathy. 

The  poem  in  its  first  form  was  entitled  The 
Wife:  an  Idyl  of  Bearcamp  Water,  and  ap- 
peared in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January, 
1808.  When  I  published  the  volume  Among 
the  Hilhn  in  December  of  the  same  year,  I  ex- 
panded the  Prelude  and  filled  out  also  the  out- 
lines of  the  story. 
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I'KELl'DE 

Along  the  riKuUide,  like  the  flowers  of 

jr«>ld 
Tliat  tawny  liicn.s  for  their  ^aniens  wrou/i^ht, 
Heavy  with  suiuiliine  droops  the  i^olden-nxi. 
And  the  red  pennons  of  the  cardinal-tKiwers 
Ilanj;  niotinuh'ss  u|Min  their  upright  Mtaves. 
The  Hky  is  hot  and  luuy,  and  the  wind, 
Wing-weary  with  its  long  Hight  from  the 

south, 
Unfelt ;  yet,  closely  scanned,  yon   maple 

leaf 
With  faintest  motion,  as  one  stirs  in  dreams, 
Confesses  it.     Tlie  Kn^ust  hy  the  wall 
Stabs  the  noon-silfnce  with  his  sharp  alarm. 
A  sinele  hav-cart  down  the  dustv  mad 
Creaks  shtwlv,  with  its  <1  river  fast  asleep 
On  the  load  s  top.     Against  the  neighbor- 
ing hill. 
Huddled  alon;;  the  stone  walKs  shady  side, 
The  sheep  show  white,  as  if  a  snowdrift 

still 
Defied   the  dog-star.     Through   the   open 

door 
A  drowsy  smell  of   tlowers  —  Rray  helio- 

tn»po, 
And  white  swei^t  clowr,  and  shy  mignon- 
ette — 
Comes  faintly  in.  and  silf»nt  chorus  lends 
To  the  |H*rvHdiiig  symphony  of  |K*ace. 

No  time  is  this  for  hands  long  over-worn 
To  task  thrir  .strength:  and  (unto  Him  lie 

pnu«4o 
Who  givftli    (piii'tness  !)    the   stress  and 

str.iin 
Of  years  that  ilid  the  work  of  centuries 
Have  ceaM-il,  and  we  can  draw  uur  breath 

oni*i>  iiioiv 
Fn*elv  ami  full.     S«\  as  von  harvesters 
Make   glad  tlieir  nooning  undenirath  the 

elms 
With  tall*  and  riddle  and  old  snateh  i>f  song, 
I  lay  asidi*  grave  themes,  and  idly  turn 
The  U'a\rs  of  ineinorv*h  sketeh-buok,  dream- 

ing  ii*iT 
Olil  suniiiirr  )Metun»s  of  the  quiet  hilN, 
And  hiiiiian  lift-,  as  ipiict,  at  their  feet. 

.\nd  vrt  not  iillv  all.     .\  farmer's  son, 
IVoiid  <if  lie  Id -lore  and  )iar\est  craft,  and 

fi'i'liiig 
.Ml  their  tiiie  |His*ii)iilttif'(,  luiw  rirh 
And  restful  even  jNiverty  and  toil 


liecome  when  beauty,  hnnmmy,  and  luve 
Sit  at  their  humble  hearth  as  angels  sat 
At  evening  in  the  |>atriarch*s  tent,  when  mat 
Makes  lalwr  noble,  and  his  fanner*8  fnick 
llic  symlml  of  a  Christian  chivalry 
Tender  and  just  and  generous  to  her 
Who  clothes  with  grace  all  daty  ;  atill«  1 

know 
Too  well  the  picture  has  another  side,  — 
How  wearily  the  grind  of  toil  goes  on 
Where  love  is  wanting,  how  the  ejc  and 

ear 
And  h(>art  are  starved  amidst  the  plenitode 
Of  natuns  and  how  liard  and  colorless 
Is  life  without  an  atmosphere.     I  look 
Across  the  lapsi*  of  half  a  centary. 
And  call  to  mind  old  homesteads,  where  ao 

tlower 
Told  that   the  spring  had  come,  bat  eril 

wec<ls, 
Nightshade  and  rough-leaved  bnrdock  is 

the  place 
Of  the  sweet  doorway  greeting  of  the  roit 
.Viid   honevsuckle,  whore   the  bouse  wslls 

seemed 
Blistering  in  sun,  without  a  tree  or  viae 
To  cast  the  tn*mulous  sliailow  of  its  IcaffS 
Across  the  eurtainless  windows,  from 

panes 
Fluttered  the  signal  rags  of  shift! 
Within,   the  eluttered   kitchen    floor,  «a- 

washfMl 
( Hroonwlean  I  think  they  called  it);  the 

Wst  nHini 
Stifling  with  eellar-damp,  shut  from  the  air 
In  hot  midsummer,  liookless,  pietnrelcss 
Save  the  inevitable  sampler  hung 
Over  the  firi'plaee,  or  a  niunrning  piece, 
A  greeii-liain'd  woman,  {leony-cheekcdv  be- 
neath 
Im|M»vibl4*   willows;     the  wide •  throated 

hearth 
nri^tliiig  witli  failed  pine-lKwghs  half  ««•- 

eealitig 
Tlio   piled -up    rubbi<«h   at   the  chimneT*! 

baek  ; 
An<1,  in  >iu\  keeping  i^ith  all  things  aboot 

tlleni, 

Shrill,  f|iifrulous  wi»nien,  stmr  and  snUc* 

niiMi, 
I'ntidv,  lipv«-]i's.i,  tild  Itcforo  their  time, 
t\  Ith  M  aree  a  huniaii  illte^t•^t  save  thrir  oW* 
MmiittoiiiMis  roiiml  of  ^nlall  ectinomies. 
Or  thi'  piHir  M'auilal  of  the  neighlNirhtind  S 
Blind  tu  the  beaut v  everv where  reTealcd* 
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Treading  the  May-flowen  with  regardless 

feet ; 
For  them  the  song-sparrow  and  the  bobolink 
Sang  not|  nor  winds  made  music  in  the 

leaves ; 
For  them  in  vain  October's  holocaust 
Burned,  gold  and  crimson,  over  all  the  hills, 
The  sacramental  mystery  of  the  woods. 
Church-goers,  fearnil  of  the  unseen  Powers, 
But  grumbling  over  pulpit-tax  and   pew- 
rent. 
Saving,  as  shrewd  economists,  their  souls 
And  winter  pork  with  the   least  possible 

outlay 
Of  salt  and  sanctity  ;  in  daily  life 
Showing  as  little  actual  comprehension 
Of  Chnstian  charity  and  love  and  duty, 
Ab  if  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  had  been 
Outdated  like  a  last  year's  almanac  : 
Bich  in  broad  woodlands  and  in  half-tilled 

fields. 
And  yet  so  pinched  and  bare  and  comfort- 
less, 
Tlie  Teriest  straggler  limping  on  his  rounds, 
Tlie  ran  and  air  his  sole  mheritance, 
Ungfaed  at  a  poverty  that  paid  its  taxes, 
And  hogged  his  rags  in  self-complacency  ! 

Not  sQch  should  be  the  homesteads  of  a 

land 
^Hiere  whoso  wisely  wills  and  acts  may 

dweU 
Ai  king  and  lawgiver,  in  broad-acred  state, 
^ith  beauty,  art,  taste,  culture,  books,  to 

make 
Hit  hour  of  leisure  richer  than  a  life 
Of  foursoore  to  the  barons  of  old  time. 
Our  jeoman  should  be  equal  to  his  home 
^  in  the  fair,  green  valleys,  purple  walled, 
Anuui  to  match  his  mountains,  not  to  creep 
IWfed  and  abased  below  them.    I  would 

fain 
b  this  light  way  (of  which  I  needs  must 

own 
^ith  the  knife-grinder  of  whom  Canning 

sings, 
otoiT,  God  bless  you  !  I  have  none  to  tell 

l>nte  the  eye  to  see  and  heart  to  feel 
Theheauty  and  the  joy  within  their  reach,  — 
BnUt  snd  home  loves,  and  the  beatitudes 
JJnatnre  free  to  alL    Haply  in  years 
^  wait  to  take  the  places  of  our  own, 
Btttd  where  some  breezy  balcony  looks 
down 


On  happy  homes,  or  where  the  lake  in  the 

moon 
Sleeps  dreaming  of  the  mountains,  fair  as 

Ruth, 
In  the  old  Hebrew  pastoral,  at  the  feet 
Of  Boaz,  even  this  simple  lay  of  mine 
May  seem  the  burden  of  a  propliecy. 
Finding  its  late  fulfilment  in  a  change 
Slow  as  the  oak's  growth,  lifting  manhood  up 
Through  broader  culture,   finer  manners, 

love, 
And  reverence,  to  the  level  of  the  hills. 

O  Golden  Age,  whose  light  is  of  the  dawn, 
And  not  of  sunset,  forward,  not  behind. 
Flood  the  new  heavens  and  earth,  and  with 

thee  bring 
All  the  old  virtues,  whatsoever  things 
Are  pure  and  honest  and  of  good  repute. 
But  add  thereto  whatever  bard  has  sung 
Or  seer  has  told  of  when  in  trance  and  dream 
They  saw  the  Happy  Isles  of  prophecy  ! 
Let  Justice  hold  her  scale,  and  Truth  diWde 
Between  the  right  and  wrong  ;  but  give  the 

heart 
The  freedom  of  its  fair  inheritance  ; 
Let  the  poor  prisoner,  cramped  and  starved 

so  long. 
At  Nature's  table  feast  his  ear  and  eye 
With  joy  and  wonder  ;  let  all  harmonies 
Of  sound,  form,  color,  motion,  wait  upon 
The  princely  guest,  whether  in  soft  attire 
Of  leisure  clad,  or  the   coarse  frock  of 

toil. 
And,  lending  life  to  the  dead  form  of  faith, 
Give  human  nature  reverence  for  the  sake 
Of  One  who  bore  it,  making  it  divine 
With  the  ineffable  tenderness  of  God  ; 
Let   common    need,   the    brotherhood    of 

prayer, 
The  heirship  of  an  unknown  destiny. 
The  unsolved  mystery  round  about  us,  make 
A  man  more  precious  than  the  gold  of  Ophir. 
Sacred,  inviolate,  unto  whom  all  thing^ 
Should  minister,  as  outward  typos  and  signs 
Of  the  eternal  beauty  which  fulfils 
Tlie  one  great  purpose  of  creation,  Love, 
The  sole  necessity  of  Earth  and  Heaven  ! 


For  weeks  the  clouds  had  raked  the  hills 
And  vexed  the  vales  with  raining, 

And  all  the  woods  were  sad  with  mist. 
And  all  the  brooks  complaining. 
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At  last,  a  Budden  uiffht-ttonn  tore 

The  uiountain  veiLi  asunder, 
And  swept  the  valleys  clean  before 

The  besom  of  the  thunder. 

Tlirough  Sandwich  notch  the   west-wind 
sang 

Good  morrow  to  tlie  cotter  ; 
And  once  again  Chocorua*s  horn 

Of  shadow  pierced  the  water. 

Above  his  broad  lake  Ossipee, 
Once  more  the  sunshine  wearing, 

Stooped,  tracing  on  tliat  silver  shield 
His  grim  armorial  bearing. 

Clear  drawn  against  the  hard  blue  sky. 
The  peaks  had  winter's  keenness  ; 

And,  close  on  autumn's  frost,  the  vales 
Had  more  than  June's  fresh  greenness. 

Again  the  sodden  forest  floors 

\Vith  gulden  lights  were  checkered, 

Once  more  rejoicing  leaves  in  wind 
And  sun.sliiue  danced  and  flickered. 

It  was  as  if  the  summer's  late 

Atoning  for  its  sadness 
Had  borrowed  ever}'  Si^ason's  charm 

To  end  its  days  ui  gladness. 

I  call  to  mind  those  luinded  vales 

Of  shadow  and  of  shining, 
Through  which,  my  luiNtesH  at  my  side, 

I  drove  in  day's  declining. 

We  held  our  sideling  way  alwve 
The  river*s  whiteuiiig  sluiHows, 

liy  homesteads  old,  with  wide-flung  bams 
Swept  through  and  tlirough  by  swallows  ; 

By  maple  orchards,  belts  of  pine 

And  larches  climbing  iLirkly 
The  mountain  slopes,  and,  over  all, 

The  great  i>ealu  rising  starkly. 

You  shouhl  have  seen  tluit  long  hill-range 
With  gaps  of  brightness  riven,  — 

How  through  each  |>ass  and  hollow  streamed 
The  puq>ling  lights  of  heaven,  — 

Rivers  uf  gold-mist  flowing  down 
From  far  erlestial  fountains,  — 

The  gr«*at  sun  flaming  through  the  rifts 
ik'voud  the  wall  of  mountain*  I 


We  paused  at  last  where  home-boond  • 
Brought  down  the  pasture's  treaMUf 

And  in  the  bam  the  rhythmic  flails 
Beat  out  a  harvest  measure. 

We  heard  the  night-hawk's  sullen  pUu 
The  crow  his  tree-mates  calliiiff : 

The  shadows  lengthening  down  toe  slo 
About  our  feet  were  falling. 

And  through  them  smote  the  level  fan 
In  broken  lines  of  splendor. 

Touched   the  gray  rocks  and  made 
green 
Of  the  shorn  grass  more  tender. 

The  maples  bending  o'er  the  gate. 
Their  arch  of  leaves  lost  tinted 

With  yellow  warmth,  tne  golden  glow 
Of  coming  autumn  hinted. 

Keen  white  bi'tween  the  farm-booeeihoi 
And  smiled  on  porch  and  tieUis, 

The  fair  democracy  of  flowers 
That  equals  cot  and  i>aUoe. 

And  weaving  garlands  for  her  dog, 
'Twixt  ehidings  and  carcases, 

A  human  flower  of  childhood  shook 
The  sunshine  from  her  tresses. 

On  either  hand  we  saw  the  signs 
Of  fancy  and  of  shrewdness. 

Where  taste  liad  wound  its  arms  of  nn 
Round  thrift's  uncomelv  rudeness. 

The  sun-bn)wn  farmer  in  his  frock 
Shook  hiiuds,  iukI  ealKnl  to  Mary : 

Bare-armed,  vks  Juno  might,  she  cane. 
White-aproned  from  lK*r  dairy. 

Her  nir,  her  smile,  her  motions,  told 
Of  womanly  ctimpleteness  ; 

A  music  as  of  houM*hold  songs 
Was  in  her  voice  of  sweetness. 

Not  fair  alone  in  curve  and  line. 
Hut  something  mon*  and  lictter. 

The  secret  clmrni  flmling  art. 
Its  spirit,  not  its  Utter  ;  — 

An  inlHtrn  gnuv  that  nothing  laoked 
Of  culture  or  appli.-uioe, — 

'Hit'  wiiruith  of  g«*niul  courtesy, 
The  calm  of  M.'lf-reli;ince. 
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qneenly  womanbood 
«d  our  hostess  utter 
errand  of  her  need 
ler  fresh-churned  butter  ? 

}  way  with  housewife  pride, 
dly  store  disclosing, 
rly  the  golden  balls 
ictised  hands  disposing. 

e  along  the  western  hills 
:hed  the  changeful  glory 
on  our  homeward  way, 
ber  simple  story. 

srickets  sang  ;  the  stream 
through  my  friend's  narration  : 
patois  of  the  hills 
ny  free  translation. 
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se,"  she  said,  'Hhan  those  who 

rm 

( in  middle  summer, 

when  June's  first  roses  blow, 

;  the  early  comer. 

tool  and  ball  and  rout  she  came, 
's  fair,  pale  daughter, 
he  wine  of  mountain  air 
be  Bearcamp  Water. 

grew  firmer  on  the  hills 
tch  our  homesteads  over  ; 
md  lip,  from  summer  fields, 
^ht  the  bloom  of  clover. 

h  oomes  sparkling  in  the  streams 
ol  Chocorua  steaUng  : 
m  in  our  Northern  winds  ; 
!8  are  trees  of  healing. 

eneath  the  broad-armed  elms 
rt  the  mowing  meadow, 
ed  the  gentle  west-wind  weave 
»  with  shine  and  shadow. 

ir,  from  the  summer  heat 
t  her  g^teful  screening, 
lead  bared,  the  farmer  stood, 
I  pitchfork  leaning. 

n  its  damp,  dark  locks,  his  face 
hing  mean  or  common,  — 
^nly,  true,  the  tenderness 
le  beloved  of  woman. 


"  She  looked  up,  glowing  with  the  health 
The  country  air  had  brought  her. 

And,  laughing,  said  :  *  You  lack  a  wife, 
Tour  mother  lacks  a  daughter. 

'* '  To  mend  your  frock  and    bake  your 
bread 

Tou  do  not  need  a  lady  : 
Be  sure  among  these  brown  old  homes 

Is  some  one  waiting  ready,  — 

'*  *  Some  fair,  sweet  girl  with  skilful  hand 
And  cheerful  heart  for  treasure. 

Who  never  played  with  ivory  keys, 
Or  danced  the  polka's  measure.' 

"  He  bent  his  black  brows  to  a  frown, 

He  set  his  white  teeth  tightly. 
*  'T  is  well,'  he  said,  *  for  one  like  you 

To  choose  for  me  so  lightly. 

'' '  You  think  because  my  life  is  rude 

I  take  no  note  of  sweetness  : 
I  tell  you  love  has  naught  to  do 

With  meetness  or  unmeetness. 

*'  *  Itself  its  best  excuse,  it  asks 

No  leave  of  pride  or  fashion 
When  silken  zone  or  homespun  &ock 

It  stirs  with  throbs  of  passion. 

"  <  You  think  me  deaf  and  blind  :  you  bring 

Your  winning  graces  hither 
As  free  as  if  from  cradle-time 

We  two  had  played  together. 

« <  You  tempt  me  with  your  lanehing  eyes, 
Your  cheek  of  sundown's  blushes, 

A  motion  as  of  waving  grain, 
A  music  as  of  thrushes. 

*<  *  The  plaything  of  your  summer  sport. 
The  spells  you  weave  around  me 

You  cannot  at  your  will  undo. 
Nor  leave  me  as  you  found  me. 

"  *  You  go  as  lightly  as  you  came, 

Your  ufe  is  well  without  me  ; 
What  care  you  that  these  hills  will  close 

Like  prison-walls  about  me  ? 

**  *  No  mood  is  mine  to  seek  a  wife, 

Or  daughter  for  my  mother  : 
Who  loves  you  loses  m  that  love 

All  power  to  love  another  I 
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I  dare  your  pity  or  your  iicom, 
With  pride  your  own  eiceeding ; 
I  fling  my  heart  into  your  lap 
Without  a  word  of  pleading.' 

**  She  looked  up  in  hia  face  of  pain 

So  archly,  yet  so  tender : 
*  And  if  I  lend  you  mine/  she  said, 

*  Will  you  forgive  the  lender  ? 

*' '  Nor  frock  nor  tan  can  hide  the 

And  see  you  not,  my  farmer, 
How  weak  and  fond  a  woman  waita 

Behind  the  silken  armor  ? 

**  *  I  love  you  :  on  that  love  alone, 
And  not  my  worth,  presuming. 

Will  you  not  trust  for  summer  fruit 
The  tree  in  May-day  blooming  ? ' 

"  Alone  the  hangbird  overhead. 
His  hair-swung  cradle  straiuing. 

Looked  down  to  sec  love's  miracfe,  — 
The  giving  that  is  gaining. 

"  And  so  the  farmer  found  a  wife, 
His  mother  found  a  daughter  : 

There  looks  no  happier  home  than  hers 
On  pleasant  Bcarcamp  Water. 

"Flowers  spring  to  blossom    where    she 
walks 

The  i*areful  ways  of  duty  ; 
Our  hard,  stiif  lines  of  life  with  her 

Are  flowing  curves  of  beauty. 

'*  Our  homes  arc  cheerier  for  her  sake, 
Our  door-yard:i  brighter  blooming, 

And  all  ulMiut  the  social  air 
Is  sweetiT  for  lier  coming. 

**  Unspoken  homilies  of  peace 

Her  daily  life  is  preaching ; 
Thf  tttill  refreshment  of  the  dew 

Is  her  unconscious  teaching. 

**  And  never  ti>nderer  hand  than  hers 

I'nknitM  the  brow  uf  ailing  ; 
Her  gjirnieiits  to  the  sick  man's  ear 

Have  muHic  in  their  trailing. 

**  And  when,  in  pleasant  harvest  moons. 

The  youthful  buskers  gather. 
Or  slei^h-4lrivefl  on  the  mountain  ways 

Defy  the  winter  weather,  — 


"  In  sugar-camps,  when  south  and  w 
The  winds  of  March  are  blowing. 

And  sweetlv  from  its  thawing  veins 
The  maple's  blood  is  flowing,  — 

"  In  summer,  where  tome  lilied  pom 

Its  virgin  zone  is  baring, 
Or  where  the  ruddy  autumn  fire 

Lights  up  the  apple-paring,  — 

**  The  coarseness  of  a  ruder  time 
Her  finer  mirth  displaces, 

A  subtler  sense  of  pleasure  fills 
Each  rustic  sport  she  graces. 

**  Her    presence    lends    its    warmtl 
health 

To  all  who  come  before  it. 
If  woman  lost  us  Eden,  such 

As  she  alone  restore  it. 

**  For  larger  life  and  wiser  aimi 
The  farmer  is  her  debtor  ; 

Who  holds  to  his  another's  heart 
Must  needs  be  worse  or  better. 

*'  Through  her  his  civic  service  ihowi 

A  purer-toned  ambition  ; 
No  double  conM*iousness  divides 

The  man  and  politician. 

**  In  party's  doubtful  ways  be  trusts 
Her  instincts  to  determine  ; 

At  the  loud  |>olls,  the  thought  of  her 
Recalls  Chri.st*s  Mountain  Sennon 

**  He  owns  her  logic  of  the  heart. 
And  wisdom  of  unrt*ason. 

Supplying,  while  ho  doubts  and  weigl 
The  needed  word  in  season. 

*'  He  sees  with  pride  her  richer  tboQ| 
Her  fancy's  freer  ranges  ; 

And  love  thus  dpei>eiiod  to  respect 
Is  proof  ngiiiniit  all  changes. 

**  .\nd  if  she  walks  at  ease  in  ways 
His  feet  an*  slow  to  travel, 

An<l  if  she  rt*:uls  with  cultured  eyes 
What  his  may  scarce  unravel, 

"  Still  clearer,  for  her  keener  sight 
<  >f  lx*aiity  and  of  wonder. 

He  learns  the  meaning  «if  the  hilb 
He  dwelt  from  childhood  under. 
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tigher,  warmed  with  summer  lights, 
inter-crowned  and  hoary, 
ged  horizon  lifts  for  him 
ner  yeils  of  glory. 

A  his  own  free,  bookless  lore, 
essons  nature  taught  him, 
»dom  which  the  woods  and  hills 
toiling  men  have  brought  him  : 

beady  force  of  will  whereby 
Bexile  grace  seems  sweeter  ; 
irdy  counterpoise  which  mi^es 
woman's  life  completer ; 

snt  fire  of  soul  which  lacks 
ireath  of  love  to  fan  it ; 
it,  that,  like  his  native  brooks, 
8  over  solid  granite. 

dwarfed  against  his  manliness 
sees  the  poor  pretension, 
uats,  the  aims,  the  follies,  bom 
uhion  and  convention ! 

life  behind  its  accidents 
ds  strong  and  self-sustaining, 
man  fact  transcending  all 
losing  and  the  gaining. 

10  in  grateful  interchange 
sacher  and  of  hearer, 
ives  their  true  distinctness  keep 
le  daily  drawing  nearer. 

if  the  husband  or  the  wife 
nne's  strong  light  discovers 
iffht  defaults  as  failed  to  meet 
Minded  eyes  of  lovers. 

Deed    we    care    to    ask  ?  —  who 
dreams 

unit  their  thorns  of  roses, 
iders  that  the  truest  steel 
readiest  spark  discloses  ? 

tiU  in  mutual  sufferance  lies 
secret  of  true  living  ; 
aui^e  is  love  that  never  knows 
iweetness  of  forg^iving. 

end  the  Squire  to  General  Court, 
akes  his  young  wife  thither  ; 
*ader  man  election  day 
s  through  the  sweet  June  weather. 


**  He  sees  with  eyes  of  manly  trust 

All  hearts  to  her  inclining ; 
Not  less  for  him  his  household  light 

That  others  share  its  shining." 

Thus,  while  my  hostess  spake,  there  grew 

Before  me,  warmer  tinted 
And  outlined  with  a  tenderer  grace, 

The  picture  that  she  hinted. 

The  sunset  smouldered  as  we  drove 
Beneath  the  deep  hill-shadows. 

Below  us  wreaths  of  white  fog  walked 
Like  ghosts  the  haunted  meadows. 

Sounding  the  summer  night,  the  stars 
Dropped  down  their  golden  plummets  ; 

The  pale  arc  of  the  Northern  lights 
Rose  o'er  the  mountain  summits. 

Until,  at  last,  beneath  its  bridge, 
We  heard  the  Bearcamp  flowing, 

And  saw  across  the  mapled  lawn 
The  welcome  home-hghts  glowing. 

And,  musing  on  the  tale  I  heard, 
*T  were  well,  thought  I,  if  often 

To  rugged  farm-life  came  the  gift 
To  harmonize  and  soften  ; 

If  more  and  more  we  found  the  troth 

Of  fact  and  fancy  plighted, 
And  culture's  charm  and  labor's  strength 

In  rural  homes  united,  — 

The  simple  life,  the  homely  hearth. 
With  beauty's  sphere  surrounding. 

And  blessing  toil  where  toil  aboundts 
With  graces  more  abounding. 
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TuE  land  was  pale  with  famine 

And  racked  with  fever-pain  ; 
The  frozen  fiords  were  fishless, 

The  earth  withheld  her  g^in. 

Men  saw  the  Ixxling  Fylgja 

Before  them  come  and  go, 
And,  through  their  dreams,  the  Urdarmoon 

From  west  to  east  sailed  slow  ! 

Jarl  Thorkell  of  Thevera 
At  Yule-time  made  his  vow  ; 
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On  Rykclarri  h(ily  Doom-atone 
He  slew  tu  Frey  hu  eow. 

To  iMiinteoiu  Frey  he  slew  her ; 

To  Skuld,  the  younger  Norn, 
Who  watchea  over  hirth  and  death, 

He  gave  her  calf  unborn. 

iViid  his  little  gold-haired  daughter 

Took  up  the  aprinkling-rod. 
And  HHieared  with  blood  the  temple 

And  the  wide  lipa  of  the  god. 

Hoarse  U^low,  the  winter  water 
Ground  its  ice  blocks  o*er  and  o*er  ; 

Jets  of  foam,  like  ghosts  of  dead  waves, 
Rose  and  fell  along  the  shore. 

The  red  torch  of  the  Jokul, 

Aloft  in  icy  m|uu.*c, 
Shone  down  on  the  bloody  Horg-atones 

And  the  statue *s  carven  face. 

And  closer  round  and  grimmer 

Beneath  its  btilcful  light 
The  Jotuu  slui|H*s  of  mountains 

Came  crowding  through  the  night. 

The  grav-luiired  Hersir  trembled 
As  a  name  by  wind  is  blown  ; 

A  weird  power  moved  his  white  li|)S, 
And  their  voice  was  not  his  own  I 


••  The  .YsHiT  thirst  ! "  he  muttered  ; 

'*The  ^(kIh  must  have  more  blood 
lief  ore  the  tun  shall  blossom 

<  )r  tish  shall  fill  the  Hood. 

•♦Tlie  <.K"iir  thirst  and  hungt^r, 
And  h<'iirf  our  Mi^^ht  and  Imn  ; 

Tlie  months  of  tht*  stnm^  PT'**!^  water 
For  the  tit'sli  and  blcMMl  of  man  ! 

"  Whom  sluill  we  give  the  stn»ng  ones  ? 

Not  warriors,  swonl  (»n  thigh  ; 
lint  1ft  the  nur>Iing  infant 

And  tMMlrid  old  man  die.** 

"  Si  \n*  it  ! "  cricil  the  Vfmng  men, 
*•  'HuTi*  nt'i'di  nor  doubt  n«>r  jiarle.** 

Hut,  knitting  hard  his  r«*<l  brows, 
In  ^ilcnci*  MtotMl  thi*  tJarl. 

A  sound  tif  woman's  worping 
At  the  t«*uipk*  door  was  hi'ardf 


But  the  old  men  bowed  their  white  head 
And  answered  not  a  word. 

Then  the  Dream-wife  of  Thingvalla, 

A  Vala  yomig  and  fair. 
Sang  softly,  stirring  with  her  lireatli 

The  veil  of  her  loose  hair. 

She  sang  :  "  The  winds  from  Alfheim 
Bring  never  sound  of  strife  ; 

The  gifts  for  Frey  the  mectest 
Are  not  of  death,  but  life. 

**  He  loves  the  grass-green  meadows. 
The  grazing  kine's  sweet  breath  ; 

He  loatues  your  bloodv  Horg-stonea, 
Your  gifts  that  smell  of  death. 

**  No  wrong  by  wrong  is  righted. 

No  pain  is  cure<l  by  pain  ; 
The  blooil  tliat  smokes  from  Doom-ringi 

Falls  back  in  redder  rain. 

^  The  g<Mls  are  what  you  make  them, 
As  earth  shall  Asgard  prove  ; 

And  hate  will  come  of  hating. 
And  love  will  come  of  love. 

**  Make  dole  of  skyr  and  black  bread 
That  old  and  young  may  live  ; 

And  look  to  Frey  f«>r  favor 
When  first  like  Frey  you  give. 

**  Kven  now  o*er  Njord's  sea-meadows 

The  summer  tUiwn  begins  : 
Tlie  tun  shall  luive  its  luinrest. 

The  fi(»rd  its  glancing  tiiLS.** 

Tlien  up  and  swore  Jnrl  Thorkell : 

*'  By  (linili  and  by  Hel, 
()  Vala  of  Hiingvalla, 

Thtm  siugest  wise  and  well ! 

"  T<H)  dejir  the  ^&ir*s  favors 

liought  with  our  children's  lives  ; 

IWtter  die  than  Muime  in  living 
Our  mothers  and  our  wives. 

'*  Tlie  full  shall  give  his  portion 
Ti>  him  who  liath  most  m*ed  ; 

Of  rurdh'<l  skvr  and  black  brvad, 
ly*  daily  dole  dei-reinl." 

He  bn>ke  from  off  hi*  neek-elLiin 
Three  links  of  beaten  gold  ; 
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iu*h  man,  at  his  bidding, 
aght  gifts  for  young  and  old. 

mothers  nursed  their  children, 
.  daughters  fed  their  sires, 
[ealth  sat  down  with  Plenty 
>re  the  next  Tule  fires. 

org-stones  stand  in  Rykdal ; 
Doom-ring  still  remains  ; 
e  snows  of  a  thousand  winters 
e  washed  away  the  stains. 

roleth  now  ;  the  .£sir 

e  found  their  twilight  dim  ; 

liser  than  she  dreamed,  of  old 

Vala  sang  of  Him  ! 


THE  TWO   RABBINS 

>bi  Nathan  twoscore  years  and  ten 

blameless  through  the  evil  world, 

id  then, 

he  almond  blossomed  in  his  hair, 

mptation  all  too  strong  to  bear, 

erably  sinned.     So,  adding  not 

•d  to  guilt,  he  left  his  seat,  and 

laght 

)  among  the  elders,  but  went  out 

e  great  congregation  girt  about 

^kcloth,  and  with  ashes  on  his  head, 

his  CTay  locks  grayer.      Long  he 

rayed, 

his  breast ;  then,  as  the  Book  he 

id 

fore  him  for  the  Bath-Col's  choice, 

to  hear  that  Daughter  of  a  Voice, 

the  royal  preacher's  words :   **  A 

riend 

it  all  times,  yea,  unto  the  end  ; 

the  CTil  day  thy  brother  lives." 

ng,  he  said  :  <*  It  is  the  Lord  who 

ives 

in  need.    At  Ecbatana  dwells 

en  Isaac,  who  all  men  excels 

eonsness  and  wisdom,  as  the  trees 

non  the  small  weeds  that  the  bees 

ii  their  weight.    I  will  arise,  and 

before  him." 

And  he  went  his  way 
ted,  fasting  lone,  Mrith  many  prayers ; 
a  as  one  who,  followed  unawares, 


Suddenly  in  the  darkness  feels  a  hand 
Thrill  with  its  touch  his  own,  and  his  cheek 

fanned 
By  odors  subtly  sweet,  and  whispers  near 
Of  words  he  loathes,  yet. cannot  choose  but 

hear. 
So,  while  the  Rabbi  journeyed,  chanting  low 
The  wail  of  David's  penitential  woe. 
Before  him  still  the  old  temptation  came. 
And  mocked  him  with  the  motion  and  the 

shame 
Of  such  desires  that,  shuddering,  he  ab- 
horred 
Himself  ;  and,  crying  mightily  to  the  Lord 
To  free  his  soul  and  cast  the  demon  out. 
Smote  with  his  staff  the  blankness  round 
about. 

At  length,  in  the  low  light  of  a  spent  day. 
The  towers  of  Ecbatana  far  away 
Rose  on  the  desert's  rim  ;  and  Nathau,  faint 
And  footsore,  pausing  where  for  some  dead 

saint 
The  faith  of  Islam  reared  a  domed  tomb. 
Saw  some  one  kneeling  in  the  shadow,  whom 
He  greeted  kindly  :  **  May  the  Holy  One 
Answer  thy  prayers,  O  stranger  !  *'     Where- 
upon 
The  shape  stood  up  with  a  loud  cry,  and 

then. 
Clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  the  two  gray 

men 
Wept,  praising  Him  whose  gracious  provi- 
dence 
Made  their  paths  one.     But  straightway,  as 

the  sense 
Of  his  transgression  smote  him,  Nathan  tore 
Himself   away  :     "  O  friend    beloved,  no 

more 
Worthy  am  I  to  touch  thee,  for  I  came. 
Foul  from  my  sins,  to  tell  thee  all  my  shame. 
Haply  thy  prayers,  since  naught  availeth 

mine, 
May  pur^  my  soul,  and  make  it  white  like 

thme. 
Pity  me,  O  Ben  Isaac,  I  have  sinned  !  " 

Awestruck  Ben  Isaac  stood.    The  desert 

wind 
Blew  his  long  mantle  backward,  laying  bare 
The  mournful  secret  of  his  shirt  of  hair. 
"  I  too,  O  friend,  if  not  in  act,"  he  said, 
"In  thought    have   verily  sinned.      Hast 

thou  not  read, 
*  Better  the  eye  should  see  than  that  desire 
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Should  wander  ?  '     Burning  with  a  hidden 

arc 
That  tears  and  prayers  qneneh  not,  I  come 

to  thee 
For  pity  and  for  ^plp*  as  thou  to  me. 
Vmy  for  me,  O  my  friend  !  ^    But  Nathan 

cried, 
"  Pray  thou  for  me,  Ben  Isaac  I " 

Side  hy  side 
III  the  low  sunshine  by  the  turban  stone 
They  knelt  ;  each  made  his  brother's  woe 

his  own, 
For^ttinfi^,  in  the  agony  and  stress 
Of  pitying  love,  his  claim  of  selftshness  ; 
Peace,  for  his  friend  besought,  his  own  be- 
came ; 
His  prayers  were   answered   in   another's 

name  ; 
And,  when  at  last  they  rose  up  to  embnu'e, 
Each  saw  (jod*s  pardon  in  his  brother's  face  ! 

Long  after,  when  his  headstone  gathered 

moHS, 
Traced  on  the  targiim-marge  of  Onkelos 
In  Rabbi  Nathan's  hand  these  words  were 

read  : 
"  Hope  not  the  cure  of  tin  till  Self  is  dead  ; 
Forget  it  in  lovers  service^  and  the  debt 
Thou  catist  not  pay  the  angels  shall  forget ; 
Heaven's  gate  is  shut  to  him  tcho  comes  alone ; 
Save  thou  a  soul^  and  it  shall  save  thy  oum  !  " 


NOREMnEGA 

Nt>rvnil><'(nt,  or  Norimbefn>«f  is  the  name 
given  by  *'arly  Fn^ucli  fiithcniif n  and  explon'ni 
tc)  a  fabtiloiui  country  Mouth  of  (^ape  ]>rutiin, 
fint  (liHcovcnMl  by  Verrazzani  in  l.')24.  It  waa 
sappoatnl  to  hav«*  a  nia^iitifviit  city  of  the 
aaiue  name  on  a  trreat  riv(<r,  probably  the  Pe- 
nobacot.  The  site  of  this  bvbario  city  Lb  laid 
flown  on  a  map  publiahed  at  iVntwerp  in  loTO. 
In  1004  (*hani plain  aailed  in  search  of  the 
Northern  FHilonwlo,  twt>ntv-two  leaenes  np  the 
IVnolMcot  fnini  the  Ub*  liaute.  He  aupptmtHi 
thi>  rirer  to  \h»  that  f»f  Norem)M*|p»,  but  wIm^It 
caiiiM  to  the  concluidon  that  thoae  trarellen 
who  t4il(]  of  the  (rr«'at  city  hail  never  aeen  it. 
He  Haw  no  f'^idfUCHii  of  anything  like  civiliza- 
ti<»u,  but  nii'ntion^  the  findiu}^  of  a  cruas,  very 
old  and  m<*wy,  in  the  wimmU. 

TiiK  winding  way  the  sequent  takes 
The  iiiviitic  water  took. 


From  where,  to  coimt  its  bemded  lakes 
The  forest  sped  its  brook. 

A  narrow  space  'twizt  shore  and  ilioc«, 

For  sun  or  stars  to  fall. 
While  evermore,  behind,  before. 

Closed  in  the  forest  walL 

The  dim  wood  hiding  underneath 
Wan  Howers  without  a  name  ; 

Life  tangled  with  decay  and  deatht 
League  after  league  the  same. 

Unbroken  over  swamp  and  hill 

The  rounding  shadow  lay. 
Save  where  the  river  cut  at  will 

A  pathway  to  the  day. 

Beside  that  track  of  air  and  light. 
Weak  as  a  child  unweaned, 

At  shut  of  day  a  Christian  knight 
Upon  his  henchman  leaned. 

The  embers  of  the  sunset's  fires 
Along  the  clomls  burned  down  ; 

**  I  see,"  he  said,  **  the  domes  and  spin 
Of  Xorembcga  town.'* 

*'  Alack  I  the  domes,  O  master  mine» 
Are  ^Iden  clouds  on  high  ; 

Yon  spire  is  but  the  branchless  pine 
That  cuts  the  evening  sky." 

**0h,  hush  and  hark !  What  sounds  are  t 
But  chants  and  holy  hymns  ?  " 

*'  Thou  hcar'^t  tbe  breeze  that  stirs  the  I 
Through  all  their  leafy  limbs.** 

"  U  it  a  chA(>ol  bell  that  fills 
Tlje  air  with  its  low  tone  ?  ** 

"  Thou  hear'st  the  tinkle  of  the  rills. 
The  insect's  vesper  drone.** 

^  The  Christ  be  pnused  !  —  He  sett  foi 

A  blosse<i  cross  in  »ight  !  " 
**  Now,  iiav,  't  is  but  von  blastiHl  tree 

W  ith  two  gaunt  arms  outright  I  ** 

**  Be  it  wind  so  sad  or  tree  so  stark. 
It  nmttereth  not,  my  knave  ; 

Mcthinks  to  funeral  hymns  I  hark, 
The  crojki  is  for  my  grave  ! 

**  Mv  life  is  sped  ;  I  sluill  not  see 
^(y  home-set  sails  again  ; 
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iiest  eyes  of  Normandie 
?atch  lor  me  in  vain. 

nrard  still  to  ear  and  eye 
iffling  marvel  calls  ; 
>uld  look  before  I  die 
rembega's  walls. 

)lj,  it  shall  be  thy  part 
ristian  feet  to  lay 
tery  of  the  desert's  heart 
ad  hand  plucked  away. 

me  an  hour  of  rest ;  go  thou 
)ok  from  yonder  heights  ; 
;e  the  valley  even  now 
Ted  with  city  lights." 

;hman  climbed  the  nearest  hill, 
ir  nor  tower  nor  town, 
»agh  the  drear  woods,  lone  and  still, 
?er  rolling  down. 

I  the  stealthy  feet  of  things 
i  shapes  he  could  not  see, 

as  of  evil  wings, 

II  of  a  dead  tree. 

s  stood  black  against  the  moon, 
rd  of  fire  beyond  ; 
i  the  wolf  howl,  and  the  loon 
from  his  reedy  pond. 

^  him  back  :  "  O  master  dear, 
e  but  men  misled  ; 
I  hast  sought  a  city  here 
i  a  grave  instead." 

I  shall  will  I  what  matters  where 
!  man's  cross  may  stand, 
en  be  o'er  it  here  as  there 
isant  Norman  land  ? 

iroods,  perchance,  no  secret  hide 
dly  tower  and  hall  ; 
r  in  its  wanderings  wide 
ashed  no  city  wall ; 

nored  in  the  stdlcn  stream 
)ly  stars  are  given  : 
abega,  then,  a  dream 
s  waking  is  in  Heaven  ? 

Ided  wonder  of  these  lands 
iUTj  eyes  shall  see  ; 


A  city  never  made  with  hands 
Alone  awaiteth  me  — 

"  *  Urbs  Syon  mystica  ;  '  I  see 

Its  mansions  passing  fair, 
*  Condita  ccelo  ;  *  let  me  be. 

Dear  Lord,  a  dweller  there  ! " 

Above  the  dying  exile  hung 

The  vision  of  the  bard, 
As  faltered  on  his  failing  tongue 

The  song  of  good  Bernard. 

The  henchman  dug  at  dawn  a  grave 

Beneath  the  hemlocks  brown. 
And  to  the  desert's  keeping  gave 

The  lord  of  fief  and  town. 

Tears  after,  when  the  Sieur  Champlain 
Sailed  up  the  unknown  stream, 

And  Norembega  proved  again 
A  shadow  and  a  dream. 

He  found  the  Norman's  nameless  grave 

Within  the  hemlock's  shade. 
And,  stretching  wide  its  arms  to  save. 

The  sign  that  God  had  made, 

The  cross-boughed  tree  that  marked  the 
spot 

And  made  it  holy  ground  : 
He  needs  the  earthly  city  not 

Who  hath  the  heavenly  found. 


MIRIAM 

TO  FREDERICK   A.   P.  BARNARD 

[When  Whittiep  was  an  editor  in  Hartford, 
Mr.  Barnard,  afterward  President  of  Columbia 
College,  was  a  teacher  in  the  Asylum  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  that  place.  Both  men  were 
at  the  time  especially  interested  in  Eastern  his- 
tory and  romance.] 

The  years  are  many  since,  in  youth  and 

hope. 
Under  the  Charter  Oak,  our  horoscope 
We  drew  thick-studded  with  all  favoring 

stars. 
Now,  with  gray  beards,  and  faces  seamed 

with  scars 
From  life's  hard  battle,  meeting  once  again, 
We  smile,  half  sadly,  over  dreams  so  vain  ; 
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Kiit»win>;,  At  Inst,  tlint  it  is  not  in  man 
W!io  wulkrth  to  direct  his  nteps,  ur  plan 
His  iM*riimn.'nt  huiisu   uf   life.     Aliku  we 

loved 
The   niiiscii*  hanntjt,  and  all  our  fancies 

ninred 
To  mcaHures  of  old  song.     How  since  that 

day 
Our  feet  have  parted  from  the  path  that 

lay 
So  fair  )H*f<trc   uh  !     Rich,  from   lifelong 

Rean-h 
Of  truth,  within  thy  A  endemic  i>orch 
Thou  sit  test  now,  lord  of  a  realm  of  fact. 
Thy  servitors  the  sciences  exact ; 
Still  listening  with  thy  hand  on  Nature's 

keys,  ■ 
To  hear  the  Samian's  spheral  hannonies 
And  rhythm  of  law.     I,  called  from  dream 

and  song, 
Thank  (tod  !  so  enrly  to  a  strife  so  hmg, 
Tliat,  ere   it   closed,  the  black,  abundant 

hair 
Of  IwyhixKl  rested  silver-sown  and  s|)are 
On  m.'inhtMNrs  temples,  now  at  suns«^t-i*himo 

morning 


i;n  m.'iniHMNi  s  temiues,  now  at  sum 
Tread  with  fond  feet  the  jtsith  of 


time. 
And  if  |NTi-Iianee  ttN)  late  I  linger  where 
The  llowers  have  ceased  to  blow,  and  tn^es 

are  ban% 
Thou,  wiser   in   thy  choice,  wilt   scarcely 

blame 
The  friend  who  shields  his  folly  with  thy 

name. 


One  S;ibbath  dav  mv  friend  and  I, 
After  the  meet  in;;,  ijuietly 
Passed  from  the  crowded  villa;^'  lanes, 
White  with  dry  ilii-it  fipr  lack  of  rains, 
And  climlwd  the  neighboring  slo|»e,  with 

feet 
Slackened  and  heavy  fnmi  the  heat, 
.V  It  hough  the  day  was  wellnigh  done. 
And  the  low  an^le  of  tlie  sun 
Along  the  naked  hillside  c:ist 
Our  shallows  as  of  giants  vast. 
We  reached,  at  length,  the  topmost  swell, 
Whenee,  either  way,  the  gn»en  turf  fell 
In  terraces  of  nature  <lown 
To  fruit -hun;;  nn-hanls,  and  tlie  town 
With  white,  preteuceless  hou?4es,  tall 
Chureh-sf»T|ih"4,  ami.  o'er«*hadowiii;;  all. 
Huge  inilK  ulitKf  window^  hail  tli:>  look 
( >f  eager  eyes  that  ill  could  brook 


The  Sabbath  rest.     We  traced  the  XnA 
Of  the  sea-seeking  river  back, 
(ilistt*ning  for  miles  above  its  nooath. 
Through  the  long  valley  to  the  soath. 
And,  looking  eastward,  cool  to  view, 
j  Stretcheil  the  illimitable  bine 
Of  ocean,  from  its  cur^'cd  coast-line  ; 
Son  I  bred  and  still  tho  warm  sunshine 
Filletl  with  pale  gold-dnst  all  the  reach 
Of  slumberous  woods  from  hill  to  beach,  — 
Slanted  on  walls  of  thronged  re  treats 
From  city  toil  and  dusty  streets, 
On  grassy  bluff,  and  dune  of  sand. 
And  ro<*ky  islands  miles  from  land  ; 
Touched  the  far-glaneing  sails,  and  sbovnl 
White   lines  of  foam  where   long  wans 

t)owe<l 
Dumb  in  the  distance.     In  the  north. 
Dim  through  their  misty  hair,  looked  fbrik 
Tlie  s|)acc-<lwarfed  mountains  to  the  leai 
From  mystery  to  mystery  ! 

5h>,  sitting  on  that  green  hill-fi1o|ie. 
We  tilked  of  human  life,  its  hope 
And  fear,  and  unsolved  doubts,  and  whil 
It  might  have  been,  and  yet  was  not. 
And,  when  ut  last  the  evening  air 
(trew  sweeter  for  the  liells  of  prayer 
Kinging  in  steeples  far  below. 
We  watched  the  people  churchward  go, 
Each  to  his  place,  as  if  thereon 
The  true  shekinah  only  shone  ; 
'  And  my  friend  ipieried  how  it  came 
To  jMiss  that  they  who  owmnl  the 
(in*at  Master  <till  could  not  agree 
To  worship  Him  in  eiunpany. 
Then,  bncideiiiiig  in  his  thought,  he 
Over  the  whole  vast  field  of  man, — 
The  varying  forms  of  faith  and  creed 
That  somehow  served  the  htddem*  nerd  ; 
In  which,  un(|uestiimcd,  undenicd. 
I'ncounttfd  millions  lived  and  died  ; 
The  bibles  of  the  ancient  folk. 
Tlirough  which  the  heart  of  nations  spoke : 
Tlie  old  mi»ralities  which  lent 
To  hiuue  its  sweetness  and  contentt 
.\ud  ri'iidered  |H><«<ible  to  liear 
Tin*  lift'  of  ]M>4iples  evervwherv  : 
And  .-Kked  if  we,  who  Uiast  of  light, 
(Maim  not  a  ttNi  exclusive  right 
To  truths  which  must  for  all  he  iiieaBt« 
Like  rain  and  sunshine  frei'ly  sent. 
Ill  lN)n(lag«*  to  the  letter  still. 
We  give  It  iMiwer  to  cramp  and  kill,  — 
To  tax  (ioti  s  fulness  with  a  scheme 
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than  Peter's  house-top  dream, 

m  and  his  love  with  plans 

inadequate  as  man's. 

i  that  He  witnesses 

to  all  men  that  He  is  : 

»thing  of  His  saying  g^race 

be  lowest  of  the  race, 

>agh  strange  creed  and  rite,  may 

■w 

of  a  diviner  law., 

in  clearer  light ;  —  but  then, 

God  ?  —  are  they  not  men  ? 

esponsibilities 

ne  and  not  for  these  ? 

aade  answer  :   ''  Truth  is  one  ; 

1  lands  beneath  the  sun, 

th  eyes  to  see  may  see 

s  of  its  unity. 

of  creed  its  fulness  wraps, 

it  not  by  school-boy  maps, 

le  son  and  air  it  is 

es  and  boundaries. 

rerse,  in  dull  Korin, 

kges  of  good  to  man  ; 

s  to  our  Aryan  sires 

the  earliest  household  fires  ; 
tets  of  the  elder  day, 
eyed  sages  of  Cathay, 
the  ridcue  all  amiss 

life  evolved  from  this. 

oth  it  lessen  what  He  taught, 

the  gospel  Jesus  brought 

oos,  that  His  lips  retold 

ion  of  that  truth  of  old  ; 

lot  the  proven  seers, 

I  wisdom  of  the  years  ; 

g  with  His  own  mipress 

ion  law  of  righteousness. 

:h    the    world    for    truth ;    we 

1 

the  pure,  the  beautiful, 

ren  stone  and  written  scroll, 

>ld  flower-fields  of  the  soul ; 

7  seekers  of  the  best, 

back  laden  from  our  quest, 

at  all  the  sages  said 

Book  onr  mothers  read, 

ir  treasure  of  old  thought 

rmonions  fulness  wrought 

ten  in  one  sheaf  complete 

sred  blades  of  God's  sown  wheat, 

ion  g^wth  that  maketh  good 

ibracing  Fatherhood. 


"  Wherever  through  the  ages  rise 
The  altars  of  self-sacrifice. 
Where  love  its  arms  has  opened  wide, 
Or  man  for  man  has  calmly  died, 
I  see  the  same  white  wings  outspread 
That  hovered  o'er  the  Master's  head  I 
Up  from  undated  time  they  come. 
The  martyr  souls  of  heathendom. 
And  to  His  cross  and  passion  bring 
Their  fellowship  of  suffering. 
I  trace  His  presence  in  the  blind 
Pathetic  groping^  of  my  kind,  — 
In  prayers  from  sin  and  sorrow  wrung. 
In  cradle-hymns  of  life  they  sung. 
Each,  in  its  measure,  but  a  part 
Of  the  unmeasured  Over-heart ; 
And  with  a  stronger  faith  confess 
The  greater  that  it  owns  the  less. 
G<x>d  cause  it  is  for  thankfulness 
That  the  world-blessing  of  His  life 
With  the  long  past  is  not  at  strife  ; 
That  the  great  marvel  of  His  death 
To  the  one  order  witnesseth. 
No  doubt  of  changeless  goodness  wakes, 
No  link  of  cause  and  sequence  breaks. 
But,  one  with  nature,  rooted  is 
In  the  eternal  verities  ; 
Whereby,  while  differing  in  degree 
As  finite  from  infinity. 
The  pain  and  loss  for  others  borne. 
Love  s  crown  of  suffering  meekly  worn. 
The  life  man  giveth  for  his  friend 
Becomes  vicarious  in  the  end  ; 
Their  healing  place  in  nature  take. 
And  make  life  sweeter  for  their  sake. 

"  So  welcome  I  from  every  source 
The  tokens  of  that  primal  Force, 
Older  than  heaven  itself,  yet  new 
As  the  young  heart  it  reaches  to. 
Beneath  whose  steady  impulse  rolls 
The  tidal  wave  of  human  souls  ; 
Guide,  comforter,  and  inward  word. 
The  eternal  spirit  of  the  Lord  ! 
Nor  fear  I  aught  that  science  brings 
From  searching  through  material  things  ; 
Content  to  let  its  glasses  prove. 
Not  by  the  letter's  oldness  move. 
The  myriad  worlds  on  worlds  that  course 
The  spaces  of  the  universe  ; 
Since  everywhere  the  Spirit  walks 
The  garden  of  the  heart,  and  talks 
With  man,  as  under  Eden's  trees. 
In  all  his  varied  languages. 
Why  mourn  above  some  hopeless  flaw 
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In  thf  Htoni'  taMos  of  tlii*  law, 
Wlini  MTiptitn'  4'vi'ry  dny  iifn'sh 
Im  trniTcl  fill  tiibU'U*  of  the  tU'«ih  ? 
liy  inw.inl  Mt>iiS4%  hy  oiitwanl  Ki^iis, 
(rutrM  ]ir(*Hciicc  Ntill  tilt*  heart  diviiivH  ; 
Through  ilrc]H'st  joy  of  Him  wv  Ivuni, 
III  son-st  f^ivf  t<»  Iliiii  wc  tuni, 
And  HMSon  sttNips  itn  pride  to  Hlian* 
Till*  ohild-Iike  instinct  of  a  pniyur." 

And  then,  as  is  my  wont,  I  tuhl 
A  storv  of  the  davai  «if  tdd, 
Not  found  in  printe<l  iKHiks,  —  in  s(K>th, 
A  faney,  with  slif^ht  hint  of  trnth, 
Sliowinjv  how  ditferin^  faiths  agree 
In  one  sweet  hiw  of  eharitv. 
Meanwhile  the  sky  had  pilden  |;n>wn, 
Our  faees  in  its  ^lory  shone  ; 
But  shadows  down  the  valh'y  swept, 
And  ^ray  Ud«iw  the  «H-e:in  sU'iit, 
As  time  and  sjKiee  I  wamlenMl  oVr 
To  tread  the  Sloirurs  in:irhh*  tliMtr, 
And  s«*e  a  fain^r  sunset  fall 
On  tluiiiua*8  wave  and  A^ni*s  wall. 

Tlie  p>ihI  Shah  Aklwr  (|»i*aee  Im*  his  alway  I) 
Came  forth  from  the  l>ivan  at  elosr  of  ilay 
|i«iwed  with  th<*  hunleii  of  his  many  eares. 
Worn    with    tlie    heariii;^   of    uniiumU'red 

jmivi'rs,  — 
Wihl  eries  for  ju«ti(*e,  the  iin]>ortuiuite 
Api>«'ar<t  (»f  ^rrrd  and  jealousy  and  hate. 
And  all  thr  -trife  of  s<'et  and  freed  an«l  rite, 
Santoii  and  (loiirno  wa«;in;;  holy  Ht;lit  : 
For  thi-  will-  mon:ir«'h,  rhiimin;;  not  to  U* 
Allah'-i  :ivi-iii;rr,  h'ft  his  p«>opl«*  fn'e, 
Witha  faint  hopf,  hi*i  Hook  scarce  justified. 
That  all  thi-  paths  of  f.iith,  thou;;h  severed 

wiili-, 

0*er  whii'li  thf  fi-rt  of  prayerful  reverence 
pMSHi'd, 

Met  at  tin-  ^ate  of  Paradi>e  at  last. 

He  Miui^lit  an  aleove  of  hin  e<Hil  hareeiii, 
Wlu'ri*.  far  iH-nealii,  he  iieanl  the  tlunina*!* 

-tn'iim 
Lapse  ^iift  and  lnw  aloiitr  his  pahife  wall, 
Ami  all  iihoiit  thf  i'CNil  snund  of  tin-  fall 
Of  fii'.iut.iini,  and  itf  wati-r  rireliu};  five 
'i'hi-iiu^li  niaiMf  diirts  alou^  the  iKiteniiv  ; 
Till-  viiii-i-  nf  uiiiui'U  ill  thf  di<itan«'e  swci-t. 
Ami.  '•\*ii  ti  r  '.till,  of  oiif  who,  at  his  fn-t, 
SiNiihfil  lii^  tin-d  f.ir  with  snu^s  nf  »  far 

I.ind 
Where   I  a^us  ^hattiTn  on  the  .salt  sea-Mind 


The  mirror  of  its  c<irk-f;rown  hilU  uf  dmatb 
And   vales  of   vine,   at   LislMin*s    harbur- 
iiionth. 

Tlie  date-iNilms  nulled  not ;    tbc  perp«l 

hii<l 
Its  topmost  btm^hs  ngRUist  the  lialiuitraiie, 
M«>t  ion  less  as  the  mimic  leaves  and  rinrs 
That,   li^ht   and    gnicefiil   as   the   thavl- 

designs 
Of  Delhi  or  I'mritsir,  twimnl  in  stiine  ; 
And   the   tired   monaifh,    who  aside  lad 

thmwn 
Tlie  <hiy*s  hanl  bunlen,  sat  from  care  ipait. 
And  let  the  quiet  steal  into  his  heart 
Krom  the  still  hour.     lielow  him  Af^  slepl 
By  the  lon^  li^ht  of  sunset  overs  wept : 
The  river  flowing  thr«>uf;h  a  level  land, 
Hy  !uaii^iH|;roves  and  liaitks  of  yellow  Mud, 
Skirted  with  lime  and  onin;»t*,  piy  kiodu, 
Finintains  at  play,  tall  minarets  «>f  mQM|iini 
Fair  pleasure-^inlens,  with  their  AoweriBf 

t  rees 
Kelieve<I  apiiust  the  mournful  crpressrt; 
And,  air-|Miised  lightly  as  the  Uown  m^ 

f«iani, 
Tlie  marlili'  woiuler  of  stuiie  holy  dome 
IIiiii<>  a  wliit«'  iiUHUirise  over  the  stiU  vood, 
(ihLssin;;  its  U-autv  in  a  stiller  HoimI. 

Silent  the  monarch  frazcnl,  until  the  night 
Swift-fall  in;;;  hid  the  city  from  his  si^ht ; 
Then  to  the  woman  at  his  feet  he  said : 
I  **Tell  iiie,  O  Miriam,  Muiiethin|;  ihon  but 

reail 
In  chihlhtHHl  uf  the  Master  of  thy  faith. 
Whiun  Islam alsiMiwiis.    Our  I'lttnhet  »aitk: 
*  lie  was  a  true  apnstle.  yea,  a  AVord 
Ami  Spirit  sent  U-fon*  me  from  the  Loid.* 
Thus  the  Hook  witiicsoeth  ;  and  well  I  know 
liv  what  thou  art,  O  dcan-st.  it  is  sMt. 
As  the    lute's  tone  the  maker's  lianJ  b^ 

tniys. 
The   sweet   iliseiplo   sp«>aks   her   !klasier*i 

pniise.** 


Tlieu  Miriam.  \*\:u\  of  heart,  (for  in 
siirt 
She  I'liei  i<.lieil  in  the  MuNh-nrs  lilnTal  ctwrt 
The  >weet  traditions  nf  a  Christian  ekild  ; 
{   And,  tliriint;h  her   life   tif   m-iis^*,    the   ua- 
1  d.-til.il 

An^l  i-haste  iileal  of  tin-  sinlc«.  One 
>  <ta/cil  im  her  with  an  f\e  she  mi}*ht  not 
shun, — 
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proachful  look  of  pity,  bom 
;  hath  do  part  in  wrath  or  scorn,) 
low  voice  and  moist  eyes,  to  tell 
oving  Christ,  and  what  befell 
fierce  zealots,  thirsting  for  her 

his  feet  a  shame  of  womanhood, 
his  searching  answer  pierced 
in 

and  touched  the  secret  of  its  sin, 
3user8  fled  his  face  before, 
3  poor  one  go  and  sin  no  more, 
said,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
le  lesson  by  thy  prophet  taught; 
im  who  judges  and  forgets 
!n  evil  his  own  heart  besets  ! 
dt  this  large  charity  I  find 
icta  that  sever  humankind  ; 
Allah  that  their  lives  a^eed 
f  with  the  lesson  of  their  creed  ! 
w  Lamas  who  at  Meerut  pray 
d  water  power,  and  love  to  say  : 
rgiveth  not  shall,  unforgiven, 
rest  of  Buddha,'  and  who  even 
lack  gnat  that  stings  them,  vex 
ars 

or  hates  and  jealousies  and  fears 
iieir  human  hives.  That  lean, 
i  priest 

people,  (be  his  heart  increased 
love  !)  his  black  robes  smelling 

asted  Jews,  have  I  not  met 
,  barefooted,  crying  in  the  street 
>f  his  prophet  true  and  sweet,  — 
merciful  shall  mercy  meet ! ' " 

day,  so  it  chanced,  as  night  be- 

iirraur  through  the  hareem  ran 
^calling  in  her  dusky  face 
ped,  mild-eyed  beauty  of  a  race 
he  blameless  Ethiops  of  Greek 

do  her  royal  master  wrong, 
reproachful  of    the    lingering 

;  shadows  deepen  for  her  flight, 
i,  to  her  home  in  a  far  land, 
i  death  at  the  great  Shah's  com- 
i. 

IS  that  dark  princess  for  whose 

3  bartered,  daughter  of  the  Nile 


Herself,  and  veiling  in  her  large,  soft  eyes 
The  passion  and  the  languor  of  her  skies. 
The  Abyssinian  knelt  low  at  the  feet 
Of  her  stem  lord  :  **  O  kine^,  if  it  be  meet. 
And  for  thy  honor's  sake,"  she  said,  **  that  I, 
Who  am  the  humblest  of  thy  slaves,  should 

die, 
I  will  not  tax  thy  mercy  to  forgive. 
Easier  it  is  to  die  than  to  outlive 
All  that  life  gave  me,  —  him  whose  wrong 

of  thee 
Was  but  the  outcome  of  his  love  for  me, 
Cherished  from  childhood,  when,  beneath 

the  shade 
Of  templed  Axum,  side  by  side  we  played. 
Stolen  from  his  arms,  my  lover  followed  me 
Through  weary  seasons  over  land  and  sea  ; 
And  two  days  since,  sitting  disconsolate 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  hareem  g^te, 
Suddenly,  as  if  dropping  from  the  sky, 
Down  from  the  lattice  of  the  balcony 
Fell  the  sweet  song  by  Tigre's  cowherds 

sung 
In  the  old  music  of  his  native  tongue. 
He  knew  mv  voice,  for  love  is  quick  of  ear, 
Answering  m  song. 

This  night  he  waited  near 
To  fly  with  me.    The  f  amt  was  mine  alone  : 
He  knew  thee  not,  he  did  but  seek  his  own  ; 
Who,  in  the  very  shadow  of  thy  throne. 
Sharing  thy  bounty,  knowing  all  thou  art, 
Greatest  and  best  of  men,  and  in  her  heart 
Grateful  to  tears  for  favor  undeserved, 
Turned  ever  homeward,  nor  one  moment 

swerved 
From  her  young  love.     He  looked  into  my 

eyes. 
He  heard  my  voice,  and  could  not  otherwise 
Than  he  hatii  done  ;  yet,  save  one  wild  em- 
brace 
When  first  we  stood  together  face  to  face. 
And  all  that  fate  had  done  since  last  we  met 
Seemed  but  a  dream  and  left  us  children 

yet. 

He  hath  not  wronged  thee  nor  thy  royal  bed : 
Spare  him,  O  kmg  I   and   slay  me  in  his 
stead ! " 

But  over  Akbar's  brows  the  frown  hung 

black. 
And,  turning  to  the  eunuch  at  his  back, 
"  Take  them,"  he  said,  "  and  let  the  Jumna's 

waves 
Hide  both  my  shame  and  these  accursed 

slaves  1 " 
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HiH  loathly  lenj^  tho  uDsextMl  boudman 

bowi'd  : 
**  On  my  head  be  it !  " 

Straightway  from  a  cloud 
Of  dainty  shawU  and  voils  of  woven  niiHt 
The  Christtiau  Miriam  rose,  and,  stooping, 

kisHe<l 
Thu   moiiarfh*H   hand.      Loom    down   her 

HhoiiUlerH  hurt* 
Swept  all  the  rip|>lu<l  darknoHM  of  her  hair, 
Veiling  the  Ixisom  that,  with  high,  quick 

Hwell 
Of  fear  and  pity,  through  it  rose  and  fell. 

**  Alan  ! "  she  cried,  **  hast  thou  forgotten 

quite 
The  wonhi  of  llira  we  spake  of  yeHt^'might  ? 
Or  thy  own  pniphet*s, '  Whoso  doth  endure 
And  panlon,  of  etenml  life  is  sure  '  ? 
O  grt*at  and  good  !  lie  thy  revenge*  alone 
Felt  in  thy  itierey  to  the  erring  shown  ; 
Let  thwarted  love  and  youth  their  (Kirdon 

plead. 
Who  sinned  but  in  intent,  and  not  in  deed  I  " 

One  moment  the  strong  frame  of  Akbar 

shook 
With  the  great  storm  of  passion.     Then  his 

h>ok 
Softened  t«>  her  upliftinl  face,  that  still 
Pleaded  more  strongly  tluin  all  wonls,  until 
Its  pride  and  angiT  seemed  like  overblown, 
S|>ent  cliiuds  tif  thunder  left  to  tell  ahme 
Of  strife   and  overc«miing.     With   lM>wed 

heail. 
And  smiting  (in  his  liosom  :  '*(i(n1,**  he  said, 
"  Alone  iH  «;rt>;it,  and  let  His  Imlv  name 
lU*  lionnred,  i-vcn  to  llis  ser^'ant*s  sliame  t 
Well  spake  thy  prophet,  Miriam, — he  iilone 
Who  hatli  n«it  siiiiK>«l  is  niei't  to  east  a  sti>nc 
At  such   as   tlieM',  who   hen>   their   dotun 

await, 
Held  like  myself  in  the  strong  grasp  of 

fate. 
They  slnne<l  through  love,  as  I  thnmgh  hive 

fnr;;ive  ; 
Take  tlii-ni  U'Voiid  iny  realm,  but  let  them 

live ! " " 

.\nil,  like  a  rhorus  to  the  wonls  of  grace, 
'Hie  ancl«>nt  Fakir,  sitting  in  his  place, 
Mi»tiiiiili>ss  :is  :iii  idol  and  a^  grim, 
In  the  ]>:(vlIion  .Vkliiir  built  for  him 
Under  tlir  eourt-vard  itvv>^  {  fur    he  was 

WlM', 


Knew  Menu's  laws,  and  through  hii  dote 

shut  eyes 
Saw  things  far  off,  and  as  an  open  Niuk 
Int«»  the  tlioughtsof  other  men  coald  look, 
liegan,  luilf  chant,  half  howling,  to  ivhean 
Tlie  fragment  of  a  htdy  Vedic  venM* ; 
And  thus  it  ran  :  *'  lie  who  all  things  fur 

gives 
Conquers  himself  and  all  things  else,  sd 

lives 
Above  the  n>ach  of  wrong  or  hate  or  fear. 
Calm  as  the  gtxls,  to  whom  be  is  moat  dtar.* 

Two  leagues  from  Agra  still  the  travdkr 

sees 
The  tomb  of  Akbar  through  ita  cypn** 

trees  ; 
And,  near  at  hand,  tho  marble  walls  tbi 

hide 
The  Christian  I^giim  slc»eping  at  hit  ade. 
Aim!  o*er  her  vault  of  burial  (who  ahall  IfA 
If  it  In>  clianee  alone  or  miraele?) 
The  Mission  press  with  tireless  hand  wsBa 
The  words  of  Jesus  on  its  lettered  icrolK" 
Tells,  in  all  toiigU(»s,  the  tale  of 
And  bids  the  guilty,  **  Go  and  sin : 


It  now  was  dew-fall  ;  roty  still 
The  night  lay  tm  the  lonely  hill, 
Down  which  our  honifwanl  steps  wr 
And,  silent,  throui^h  great  silence 
I  S:ivc  tlmt  the  tireless  crickets  played 
Their  long,  mon«it<Mious  serenade. 
A  young  mtMm,  at  its  narrowest, 
('urv«'fl  sliar]>  ag:iiiist  the  darkening 
.\nd,  iiioiiifiitly,  the  1ieae«»n*8  Ftar, 
Slow  wheeling  oVr  its  nvk  afar, 
Fmm  out  the  level  darkness  shot 

<  >ne  instant  and  again  was  not. 
And  then  my  friend  s|mkp  quietly 

The  thought  of  iNith  :  **  Yon  rresceitSK! 
Like  Islam's  symUil-moon  it  gives 

■   Hints  of  the  light  whereby  it  lives  : 
Smiewhat  of  go«Mlness,  something  tiw 
From  sun  and  spirit  shining  thruogh 
All  faiths,  all  worlds,  as  thnmgh  the  daik 
Of  <N'«'an  shines  the  lightlutuse  sparit, 

j   Atti'st.*!  the  pres«*nee  every whcra 

<  >f  luve  and  provifl«*ntial  eare. 
Tlii-  faith  the  old  Ni»r*ie  lirart  confessed 
In  oni'  dear  luime,  —  the  ho|N'fulest 


'   .\iitl  tt-nden'st  heard  from  mi>rtal  lips 
!  In  ]iauga  of  birth  or  death,  frum  shi|ia 
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^>bitten  in  the  winter  sea, 
'  lisped  beside  a  mother's  knee,  — 
le  wiser  world  hath  not  outgrown, 
id  the  All-Father  is  our  own  ! " 


JHAUGHT,  THE   DEACON 

kUOHT,  the  Indian  deacon,  who  of  old 
poor  but  blameless,  where  his  nar- 
rowing Cape 

tes  its  shrunk  arm  out  to  all  the  winds 
e  relentless  smiting  of  the  waves, 
one  morning  from  a  pleasant  dream 
M>d  angel  dropping  in  his  hand 
broad  gold-piece,  in  the  name  of  Grod. 

e  and  went  forth  with  the  early  day 

nadf  where  the  voices  of  the  waves 

red  and  mingled  with  the  whispering 

leaves, 

rough  the  tangle  of  the  low,  thick 

woods, 

rched  his  traps.    Therein  nor  beast 

nor  bird 

nd  ;  though  meanwhile  in  the  reedy 

pools 

ter  plaahed,  and  underneath  the  pines 

lartridge    drummed :     and    as    his 

thoughts  went  back 

sick  wife  and  little  child  at  home, 

narvel  that  the  poor  man  felt  his  faith 

!ak  to  bear  its  burden,  —  like  a  rope 

itraiid  by  strand  uncoiling,  breaks 

above 

ind  that  grasps  it.    **  Even  now,  O 

Lord  I 

ue,"  Im  prayed,  **  the  angel  of  my 

dream ! 

aght  is  very  poor  ;   he  cannot  wait." 

iS  he  spake  he  heard  at  his  bare  feet 
metallic  dink,  and,  looking  down, 
r  a  dain^  purse  with  disks  of  gold 
ing  its  silken  net.    Awhile  he  held 
easnie  i^  before  his  eyes,  alone 
liis  great  need,  feeling  the  wondrous 
coins 

hrongfa  his  eager  fingers,  one  by  one. 
n  the  dream  was  true.  The  angel 
brought 

toad  piece  only  ;  should  he  take  all 
these? 

roold  be  wiser,  in  the  blind,  dumb 
woods? 


The  loser,  doubtless  rich,  would  scarcely 

miss 
This  dropped  crumb  from  a  table  always 

fuU. 
Still,  while  he  mused,  he  seemed  to  hear 

the  cry 
Of  a  starved  child  ;  the  sick  face  of  his  wife 
Tempted  him.    Heart  and  flesh  in  fierce 

revolt 
Urged  the  wild  license  of  his  savage  youth 
Against  his  later  scruples.     Bitter  toil, 
Prayer,  fasting,  dread  of  blame,  and  pitiless 

eyes 
To  watch  his  halting,  —  had  he  lost  for 

these 
The  freedom  of  the  woods  ;  —  the  hunting- 
grounds 
Of  happy  spirits  for  a  walled-in  heaven 
Of  everlasting  psalms  ?  One  healed  the  sick 
Very  far  off  thousands  of  moons  ago  : 
Had  he  not  prayed  him  night  and  day  to 

come 
And  cure  his  bed-bound  wife  ?    Was  there 

aheU? 
Were    all    his    fathers'    people   writhing 

there  — 
Like  the  poor  shell-fish  set  to  boil  alive  — 
Forever,  dying  never  ?    If  he  kept 
This  gold,  so  needed,  would  the  dreadful 

God 
Torment    him   like  a  Mohawk's    captive 

stuck 
With   slow-consuming  splinters  ?    Would 

the  saints 
And  the  white  angels  dance  and  laugh  to 

see  him 
Bum  like  a  pitch-pine  torch  ?    His  Chris- 
tian garb 
Seemed  falfing  from  him  ;    with  the  fear 

and  shame 
Of  Adam  naked  at  the  cool  of  day, 
He  gazed  around.     A  black  snake  lay  in  coil 
On  the  hot  sand,  a  crow  with  sidelong  eye 
Watched  from  a  dead  bough.     All  his  In- 
dian lore 
Of  evil  blending  with  a  convert's  faith 
In  the  supernal  terrors  of  the  Book, 
He  saw  the  Tempter  in  the  coiling  snake 
And  ominous,  black-winged  bird;  and  all 

the  while 
The  low  rebuldng  of  the  distant  waves 
Stole  in  upon  hiro  like  the  voice  of  God 
Among  the  trees  of  Eden.    Girding  up 
His  soul's  loins  with  a  resolute  l^d,  he 

thrust 
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The  base  thought  from  him  :  "  Nauhaught, 

be  a  man! 
Starve,  if  need  be  ;  but,  while  jou  live,  look 

out 
From  honest  ejea  on  all  men,  unashamed. 
God  help  me  !    I  am  deacon  of  the  church, 
A  baptized,  praying  Indian  !    Should  I  do 
This    secret  meanuess,  even  the    barken 

knots 
Of  the  old  trees  would  turn  to  eyes  to  see 

it, 
The  birds  would  tell  of  it,  and  all  the  leaves 
Whisper    above    me  :    '  Nauhaught   is    a 

thief!' 
The  sun  would  know  it,  and  the  stars  that 

hide 
Behind  his  light  would  watch  me,  and  at 

night 
Follow  me  with  their  sharp,  accusing  eyes. 
Yea,  thou,  God,  secst  me ! ''    Then  Nau- 

haueht  drew 
Closer  his  belt  of  leather,  dulling  thus 
The  pain  of  hunger,  and  walked  bravely 

back 
To  the  brown  fishin^hamlet  by  the  sea  ; 
And,   pausing  at   the  inn  -  door,  cheerily 

asked  : 
^  Who  hath  lost  aught  to^lay  ?  ** 

^  I,    said  a  voice  ; 
**  Ten  golden  pieces,  in  a  silken  purse, 
My   daughter  s  handiwork."      He  looked, 

and  lo  ! 
One  stood  before  him  in  a  coat  of  frieze, 
And  tlic  glazed  liat  uf  a  seafaring  man. 
Shrewd-faced,   broad-shouldered,   with    no 

trace  of  wings. 
Marvel  Hug,  he  dropped  within  the  stran- 
ge r*s  hand 
The  silken  web,  and  turned  to  go  his  way. 
But   the   man  said  :  **  A  tithe  at  least  is 

yours  ; 
Take  it  in  (tod*fl  name  an  an  honest  man.** 
And  as  the  deacou*s  du.nky  fingers  oI«)Mm1 
Over  the  golden  gift,  *'  Yea,  in  (Sod's  name 
1  take  it,  with  a  poor  man's  thanks,"  he 

sai<l. 
So  down  the  street  that,  like  a  river  of 

sand, 
Kan,  white  in  sunshine,  to  the  summer  sea, 
Ho  sought  his  home,  singing  and  praising 

(■(mI  ; 
And  when  his  neighbors  in  their  careless 

way 
Spoke  of  the  owner  of  the  silken  purse  — 
A  Wvlltleet  skipper,  known  in  every  port 


That  the  Cape  opens  in  ita  tandT  ' 
He  answered,  with  a  wise  smiJa, 

self : 
^  I  saw  the  angel  where  tliej  aee  a 


THE   SISTERS 

Annie  and  Rhoda,  sisters  twain* 
Woke  in  the  night  to  the  sound  of 

The  rush  of  wind,  the  ramp  and  n 
Of  great  waves  climbing  a  rocky  a 

Annie  rose  up  in  her  bed-gown  wh 
^Vnd  looked  out  into  the  storm  ami 

^  Hush,  and  hearken  ! "  she  eried  i 
^  Hearcst  thou  nothing,  sister  deai 

"  I  hear  the  sea,  and  the  plaah  of  i 
And  roar  of  the  northeast  hnrrieai 

"  Get  thee  back  to  the  bed  so  wan 
No  good  comes  of  watching  a  stor 

"  What  is  it  to  thee,  I  fain  would 
That  waves  are  roaring  and  wi 
blow? 

**  No  lover  of  thine 's  afloat  to  min 
The  harbor-lights  on  a  night  like  t 

"  But  I  heanl  a  voice  cry  out  my  i 
Up  fn>n)  tlu*  si'a  on  the  wind  it  cm: 

"  Twire  and  thrice  have  I  heard  it 
And   the   voice   is  the   voiee  of 
Hall!" 

On  her  pillow  the  sister  toased  her 
'*  Hull  of  the  Heron  is  safe,"  she  si 

**  In  the  tautest  m^hooner  that  ever 
He  rides  at  anchor  in  Annisquam. 

"  And,  if  in  ]H'ril  fnim  swamping  i 
( )r  lee  shore  rocks,  would  he  call  ot 


But  the  girl  heard  only  the  wind  a 
And  wringing  her  small  white  hi 
cried : 

**  O  sister  Rhoda,  there 's  somi*thin| 
I  hear  it  again,  so  loud  and  luog. 
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!  Annie  ! '  I  hear  it  call, 
i  voice  is  the  voice  of  Estwick 
[alll" 

Dg  the  elder,  with  eyes  aflame, 
liest  I    He  never  would  call  thj 
ime  ! 

did,  I  would  pray  the  wind  and 

ia 

him  forever  from  thee  and  me  I  " 

ut    of    the  sea  blew  a    dreadful 
last ; 
cry  of  a  dying  man  it  passed. 

Dg  ml  hushed  on  her  lips  a  groan, 
ough  her  tears  a  strange  light 
lone, — 

!mn  joy  of  her  heart's  release 
and  cl^rish  its  love  in  peace. 

it !  ^  she  whispered,  under  breath, 
as  a  lie,  but  true  is  death. 

ve  I  hid  from  myself  away 
own  me  now  in  the  light  of  day. 

rs  shall  never  to  wooer  list, 
•y  lover  my  lips  be  kissed. 

I  to  thee  am  I  henceforth, 
heaven  and  I  on  earth  I  " 

le  and  stood  by  her  sister's  bed  : 
•f  the  Heron  is  dead  I "  she  said. 

ind  and  the  waves  their  work  have 

lone, 

n  see  him  no  more  beneath  the 

on. 

wUl  reck  that  heart  of  thine  ; 
him  not  with  a  love  like  mine. 

his  sake,  were  he  but  here, 

em  and  'broider  thy  bridal  gear, 

fh  hands  should  tremble  and  eyes 

•e  wet, 

X!h  for  stitch  in  my  heart  be  set. 

)w  my  sool  with  his  soul  I  wed  ; 
le  living,  and  mine  the  dead  I  " 
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MASSACHUSETTS  BAY,   1760 

Upwards  of  one  thousand  of  the  Acadian 
peasants  forcibly  taken  from  their  homes  on 
the  Gkispereao  and  Basin  of  Minas  were  as- 
signed to  the  several  towns  of  the  Massachu- 
setts colony,  the  children  being  bound  by  the 
authorities  to  service  or  labor. 

The  robins  sang  in  the  orchard,  the  buds 

into  blossoms  grew ; 
Little  of  human  sorrow  the  buds  and  the 

robins  knew ! 

Sick,  in  an  alien  household,  the  poor  French 

neutral  lay  ; 
Into  her  lonesome  garret  fell  the  light  of 

the  April  day. 

Through  the  dusty  window,  curtained  by 
the  spider's  warp  and  woof. 

On  the  loose-laid  floor  of  hemlock,  on 
oaken  ribs  of  roof. 

The  bedquilt's  faded  patchwork,  the  tea- 
cups on  the  stand. 

The  wheel  with  flaxen  tangle,  as  it  dropped 
from  her  sick  hand  ! 

What  to  her  was  the  song  of  the  robin,  or 
warm  morning  light, 

As  she  lay  in  the  trauce  of  the  dying,  heed- 
less of  sound  or  sight  ? 

Done  was  the  work  of  her  hands,  she  had 

eaten  her  bitter  bread  ; 
The  world  of  the  alien  people  lay  behind 

her  dim  and  dead. 

But  her  soul  went  back  to  its  child-time  ; 

she  saw  the  sun  o'erflow 
With  gold  the  Basin  of  Minas,  and  set  over 

Gaspereau  ; 

The  low,  bare  flats  at  ebb-tide,  the  rush  of 

the  sea  at  flood. 
Through  inlet  and  creek  and  river,  from 

dike  to  upland  wood  ; 

The  gulls  in  the  red  of  morning,  the  fish- 
hawk's  rise  and  fall. 

The  drift  of  the  fog  in  moonshine,  over  the 
dark  coast-wall. 
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She  sftw  the  face  uf  her  mother,  she  heard 

the  song  she  sane ; 
And  far  off,  faintly,  uowly,  the  bell  for 

vespers  rang! 

Bj  her  bed  the  hard-faced  mistress  sat, 
smoothing  the  wrinkled  sheet. 

Peering  into  the  face,  so  helpless,  and  feel- 
mg  the  ice-cold  feet. 

With  a  vaffue  remorse  atoning  for  her  greed 

ana  long  abuse, 
By  care  no  longer  heeded  and  pity  too  late 

for  use. 

Up  the  stairs  of  the  garret  softly  the  son  of 

the  mistreHS  stepiied, 
Leaned  over  the  liea(i-!>o»rd,  corering  his 

face  with  his  hands,  and  wept. 

Outspakc  the  mother,  who  watched  him 
sharply,  with  brow  a-frown  : 

"  Wliat !  love  you  the  Papist,  the  beggar, 
the  charge  uf  the  town  ?  " 

<'  Be  sIh'  PapiMt  or  beggar  who  lies  here,  I 

know  and  God  knows 
I   love   her,  and   fain  would  go  with  her 

wherever  she  goes ! 

^  O  mother !  that  sweet  face  came  pleading, 

for  love  so  athirst. 
You  saw  but  the  town-clurge  ;  I  knew  her 

(iod*s  angel  at  first.'^ 

Shaking  her  grav  head,  the  mistress  hushed 

down  a  bitter  itv  ; 
And   nwtMl    by  the  silence  and  shadow  of 

death  drawing  nigh, 

She  munnurt'd  a  psalm  of  the  Bible  ;  but 
(*l«NM»r  tlio  young  girl  pivssed, 

With  the  hist  f>f  her  life  in  her  ftngiTS,  the 
cross  to  her  breast 


My  Htm,  come  away."  cHihI  the  mother, 

h«*r  voitM*  cruel  gr«»wn. 
She  in  jdiniHl  to  hi*r  idolii,  like  Kphraim  ; 

let  her  alone  ! " 


t» 


But  he  knelt  with  bin  hand  on  her  forehead, 

liiA  lipN  to  her  ear. 
And   he   euili>(l    Imrk   the   luMil    that   was 

iNiHMing :     "  Marguerite,     do     vou 

hear  ?  ** 


She  paused  on  the  threshold  of  heavt 

love,  pity,  sorpriae. 
Wistful,  tender,  lit  up  for  an  iailMt  t 

cloud  of  her  eyes. 

With  his  heart  on  his  lipa  he  kisMd  k 
but  never  her  cheek  grew  red. 

And  the  words  the  living  long  for  he  sps 
in  the  ear  of  the  dead. 

And  the  robins  sang  in  the  orchard,  wki 
buds  to  blossoms  grew  ; 

Of  the  folded  hands  and  the  still 
the  robins  knew  I 


THE  ROBIN 

Mt  old  Welfth  neighbor  over  the  wav 
Crept  slowly  out  in  the  sun  of  spting, 

Pushed  from  tier  cars  the  locks  of  gray, 
And  listened  to  hear  the  robins 


Her  grandson,  playing  at  marUea,  ttopp 
^Vnd,  cruel  in  sport  as  boys  will  bei, 

Tossed  a  stone  at  the  bird,  who  hopped 
From  bough  to  bough  in  the  apple-UM 

**  Nay  I "  said  the  grandmother ;  "  have  j« 
not  hcird. 

My  poor,  bud  boy  !  of  the  fiery  pit. 
And  how,  dn»p  by  drop,  this  merciful  bir 

Carries  the  water  that  qoenebea  it  T 

'*  He  bringH  C(M)1  dew  in  his  little  bill. 
And  lets  it  fall  on  the  souls  of  sin  : 

You  can  tM»o  the  mark  on  his  red  breast  il 
Of  tires  that  scorch  as  he  drops  it  ia. 

"  My    pcM>r    Bntn    rhuddyn !    my  farttt 
burned  bin). 

Singing  so  sweetly  from  limb  to  limK 
Ver}'  dear  to  the  heart  of  Our  Ixird 

Is  he  who  pities  tlui  lost  like  Him  ! " 

**  Amen  !  **  I  said  to  the  lioautiful  myth  ; 

"  Sing,  bird  of  (rod,  in  my  heart  as  iral 
(laeli  g(NMl  thought  is  a  drop  wherewith 

To  c(M»l  and  lessen  the  fires  of  bell. 

**  Prayers  of  love  like  rain-<lrops  fall. 
Tear*  of  pity  are  cfN»ling  dew. 

Anil  dear  to  the  heart  of  <  lur  Lord  are  a 
Who  suffer  like  Him  in  the  good  th 
do!" 
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[For  the  preface  which  introdnoed  this  poem 
iliini  fixBt  paUiflhed,  see  the  notes  at  the  end 
of  tins  Tcdnme.  The  yeTses  which  precede  the 
infaide  axe  from  the  Latin  of  Francis  Daiobl 
Pastqbius  in  the  Oermantown  Becords,  1688.] 

Hail  to  posterity  I 
Hul,  future  men  of  Germanopolis  ! 
Let  the  young  generations  jet  to  be 
Look  kindly  upon  this. 
Dunk  how  your  fathers  left  their  native 
land, — 
Dear  German-land !   O  sacred  hearths 

and  homes !  — 
And,  where  the  wild  beast  roams, 
In  patience  planned 
New  forest-homes  beyond  the  mighty  sea, 

There  undisturbed  and  free 
To  life  as  brothers  of  one  family. 
What  pains  and  cares  befell, 
What  trials  and  what  fears, 
Bemember,  and  wherein  we  have  done  well 
Follow   oar  footsteps,  men  of  coming 
years ! 
Where  we  have  failed  to  do 
Aright,  or  wisely  live, 
fie  wimed  by  us,  the  better  way  pursue. 
And,  knowing  we  were  human,  even  as  you, 
Pity  us  and  forgive  I 
Farewell,  rosterity  ! 
Fuewell,  diear  German v  I 
ForeTermore  farewell  I 

PRELUDE 

I  mo  the  Pilgrim  of  a  softer  clime 
And  milder  speech  than  those  brave  men's 
who  brought 
To  the  iee  and  iron  of  our  winter  time 
A  will  as  firm,  a  creed  as  stem,  and 

wrought 
With  one  mailed  hand,  and  with  the  other 
fought. 
^^Jf  as  fits  my  theme,  in  homely  rhyme 
I  ang  the   blue-eyed  Grerman    Spener 
taught, 
Inoo^  whose  veiled,  mystic  faith  the  In- 
ward Light, 
Steady   and  still,  an   easy    brightness, 
ihooe, 
T^mfiguring    all  things  in  its  radiance 
white. 


The    garland  which  his  meekness  never 
sought 
I  bring  nim  ;  over  fields  of  harvest  sown 
With  seeds  of  blessing,  now  to  ripeness 
grown, 
I  bid  uie  sower  pass  before  the  reapers' 
sight. 


Never  in  tenderer  quiet  lapsed  the  day 
From  PennsylvauisLS  vales  of  spring  away. 
Where,  forest-walled,  the  scattered  hamlets 
lay 

Along  the  wedded  rivers.     One  long  bar 
Of  purple  cloud,   on  whicb  the  evening 

star 
Shone  like  a  jewel  on  a  scimitar. 

Held  the  sky's  golden  gateway.     Through 

the  deep 
Hush  of  the  woods  a  murmur  seemed  to 

creep, 
The  Schuylkill  whispering  in  a  voice  of 

sleep. 

All  else  was  still.  The  oxen  from  their 
ploughs 

Rested  at  laist,  and  from  their  long  day's 
browse 

Came  the  dun  files  of  Krisheim's  home- 
bound  cows. 

And  the  young  city,  round  whose  virgin 

zone 
The  rivers  like  two  mighty  arms  were 

thrown, 
Marked    by  the  smoke  of  evening  fires 

alone. 

Lav  in  the  distance,  lovely  even  then 
With  its  fair  women  and  its  stately  men 
Gracing  the  forest  court  of  William  Penn, 

Urban    yet    sylvan  ;    in  its  rough  -  hewn 

frames 
Of  oak  and  pine  the  dryads  held  their 

claims, 
And  lent  its  streets  their  pleasant  woodland 

names. 

Anna  Pastorius  down  the  leafy  lane 
Looked  city-ward,  then  stooped  to  prune 

agam 
Her  vines  and  simples,  with  a  sigh  of  pain. 
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For  fiist  the  streaks  of  ruddy  sunset  paled 
In  the  oak  clearing,  and,  as  daylight  tailed, 
Slow,  overhead,    the    dusky   night-birds 
Baili*d. 

Again  she  looked  :   between  green  walls  of 

shade, 
With   low -bent    head   as  if  with  sorrow 

weighed, 
Daniel  Pastorius  slowly  came  and  said, 

**  God's  peace  be  with  thee,  Anna  ! "  Then 

he  stood 
Silent  before  her,  wrestling  with  the  mood 
Of  one  who  sees  the  evil  aud  not  good. 

**  What  is  it,  my  Pastorius  ?  "  As  she  spoke, 
A  slow,  faint  smile  across  his  features  broke. 
Sadder  than  tears.    *'  Dear  heart,"  he  said, 
"our  folk 

**  Are  even  as  others.    Yea,  our  goodliest 

Friends 
Are  frail ;  our  elders  have  their  selfish  ends. 
And  few  dare   trust    the    Lord   to   make 

amends 

"  For  duty's  loss.    So  even  our  feeble  word 
Fur  the  dumb  slaves  tlio  start li*d  meeting 

heard 
As  if  a  stone  its  (|uiet  waters  stirred  ; 

**  And,  as  the  clerk  ceased  reading,  there 

beg:in 
A  ripple  «»f  dissent  which  downward  ran 
In  widening  circles,  as  from  man  to  man. 

''Somewhat  was  said   of    running   l>efore 

hCllt, 

Of  teiiili'r  fi'ur  tluit  some  their  guide  out-  . 

Wl'llt.  . 

Troublers  uf  Isnicl.     I  was  scarce  intent 

*'  On  hi*aring,  for  behind  the  reverend  row 
Of  gallery   FriemU,  in  dumb  and  piteous 

slitiw, 
I  saw,  lui't bought,  dark  face!«  full  of  woe. 

*'  And,  in  the  spirit,  I  wa<(  taken  where 
Tlicv  t«>il-d  ill  111  HufTeriMl  ;  I  was  nude  aware 
Of  nhaiiii'  ami  wruth  tuid  anguish  aud  de- 
^p:lir  ! 

"And   \ihili*  the   mveting   Kmotbcred   our 
|MM>r  pica 


With  cautious  phrase,  a  Voice  there  i 

to  be, 
<  As  ye  have  done  to  these  ye  do  to  me  ! ' 

"  So  it  all  passed  ;  and  the  old  tithe  went  oo 
Of  anise,  mint,  and  cumin,  till  the  sno 
Set,  leaving  still  the  weightier  work  «•- 
done. 

"  Help,  for  the  good  man  faileth  I    Who  is 

strong, 
If  these  be  weak  ?    Who  shall  reboke  tht 

wrong, 
If  these  consent  ?     How    long,  O  Lord ! 

how  long  I " 

He  ceased  ;  and,  bound  in  spirit  with  the 

bound, 
With  folded  arms,  and  eyes  that  sought  tk 

ground. 
Walked  musingly  his  little  garden  rooad. 

Almut  him,  1>eaded  with  the  falliv  dew. 
Hare  plants  of  |>ower  and  herbs  of  healia| 

gr«;w, 
Such  as  Van  llelmont  and  Agrippa  knew. 

For,  by  the  lore  of  Gorlitz*  gentle  sage. 
With  the  mild  mystics  of  his  dreamy  aft 
He  read  the  herbal  signs  of  nature's  ptge, 

As  once  he  heard  in  sweet  Von  MerWi 

l>owers 
Fair  as  hcrsi'lf,  in  ))oyh(MNl*s  happy  howi, 
The  pious  S|K>uor  read  his  creed  in  flowers. 

"The  dear  I«ord  give  us  patience!**  ttii 

his  wife, 
Touching  with  fiiigor-tip  an  aloe,  rife 
With   li*aves  sliar]>-|H>iuted    like  an  Astsc 

knife 

Or  Carib  s|K*ar,  a  gift  t«>  William  Peaa 
From  the  rare  gardens  of  .Iidin  Kvelya, 
Hruiight  from  the  Spanish  Main  by  mtf" 
chuutmcn. 

"  S<'e  tlii.H  fitrangi'  plant  its  steadv  puipow 

hold, 
.\nd,  year  by  year,  its  ]uiti<*nt  Ifaves  unfuU, 
Till  th«'  voung  vyvi  that  watched  it  first  sit 

oiil. 

**  Hut  MHiif  time,  thou  hii&t  told  me,  tbeie 
aluill  i'ome 
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sodden  beaaty,  brightness,  and  perfume  ; 
6  oentory-moulded  bud  shall  burst  in 
bloom. 

\o  may  the  seed  which  hath  been  sown 

to-day 
ow  with  tiie  years,  and,  after  long  delay, 
eak  into  bloom,  and  (rod's  etenuu  Yea 

bswer  at  last  the  patient  prayers  of  them 
bo  now,  by  faith  alone,  behold  its  stem 
owned  with  the  flowers  of  Freedom's 
diadem. 

Heanwhile,  to  feel  and  suffer,  work  and 

wait, 
iiDjuiis    for    us.    The  wrong    indeed  is 

great. 
It  ioTe  and  patience  conquer  soon  or  late." 

STell  hast  thou  said,  my  Anna  I "    Ten- 
derer 
ttn  youth's  caress  upon  the  head  of  her 
istorins  laid  his  hand.     **  Shall  we  demur 

Bectnse  the  vision  tarrieth  ?  In  an  hour 
e  dream  not  of,  the  slow-grown  bud  may 

flower, 
Bd  what  was  sown  in  weakness  rise  in 

power!" 

hen  throogh  the  Tine-draped  door  whose 

legend  read, 
hoal  este  profani ! "  Anna  led 
>  where  their  child  upon  his  little  bed 

Mked  op  and  smiled.    ''  Dear  heart,"  she 

Sam,  **  if  we 
art  bearers  of  a  heavy  burden  be, 
Br  boy,  God  willing,  yet  the  day  shall  see 

VHien  from  the  gallery  to  the  farthest  seat, 
are  and  slave-owner  shall  no  longer  meet, 
it  all  sit  equal  at  the  Master's  feet." 

1  the  stone  hearth  the  blazing  walnut  block 
t  the  low  walls  arglimmer,  showed  the 

cock 
(Inking  Peter  on  the  Van  Wyck  clock, 

ooe  on  old  tomes  of  law  and  physic,  side 
side  with  Fox  and  Behmen,  played  at 

hide 
d  seek  with  Anna,  midst  her  household 
pride 


Of  flaxen  webs,  and  on  the  table,  bare 
Of  costly  cloth  or  silver  cup,  but  where. 
Tasting  the  fat  shads  of  the  Delaware, 

The  courtly  Penn  had  praised  the  good- 
wife's  cheer, 

And  quoted  Horace  o'er  her  home-brewed 
beer, 

Till  even  grave  Pastorius  smiled  to  hear. 

In  such  a  home,  beside  the  Schuylkill's 

wave. 
He  dwelt  in  peace  with  God  and  man,  and 

gave 
Food  to  the  poor  and  shelter  to  the  slave. 

For  all  too  soon  the  New  World's  scandal 

shamed 
The  righteous  code  by  Penn  and  Sidney 

framed. 
And  men  withheld  the  human  rights  they 

claimed. 

And  slowly  wealth  and  station  sanction  lent, 
And  hardened  avarice,  on  its  gains  intent. 
Stifled  the  inward  whisper  of  dissent. 

Yet  all  the  while  the  burden  rested  sore 
On  tender  hearts.     At  last  Pastorius  bore 
Their  warning   message   to  the  Church's 
door 

In  God's  name  ;  and  the  leaven  of  the  word 
Wrought  ever  after  in  the  souls  who  beard, 
And  a  dead  conscience  in  its  grave-clothes 
stirred 

To  troubled  life,  and  orged  the  vain  excuse 
Of  Hebrew  custom,  patriarchal  use. 
Good  in  itself  if  evil  in  abuse. 

Gravely  Pastorius  listened,  not  the  less 
Discerning  through  the  decent  flg-Ieaf  dress 
Of  the  poor  plea  its  shame  of  selfishness. 

One  Scripture  rule,  at  least,  was  unforgot ; 
He  hid  the  outcast,  and  bewrayed  him  not ; 
And,  when  his   prey   the  human    hunter 
sought. 

He  scrupled  not,  while  Anna's  wise  delay 
And  proffered  cheer  prolonged  the  master's 

stay, 
To  speed  the  black  g^est  safely  on  his 

way. 
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Yet  whu  shall  gneas  his  bitter  g;riof  who 

lt*iuU 
lliB  life  to  some  great  cause,  and  finds  his 

frifuds 
Shame  or  betray  it  for  their  private  ends  ? 

How  felt  the  Master  when  his  chosen  strove 
In  childish  folly  for  their  seats  above  ; 
And  that  fond  mother,  blinded  by  her  love, 

Besought  him  that  her  sons,  beside  his 

throne. 
Might  sit  on  either  hand  ?    Amidst  his  own 
A  stranger  oft,  companiouless  and  lone, 

God's  priest  and  prophet  stands.       The 

martyr*s  |)ain 
Is   not  alone  from  scourge  and  cell  and 

clmin  ; 
Sharper  the  pang  when,  shouting  in  his 

train, 

His  weak  disciples  by  their  lives  deny 
The  loud  hosannos  ol  their  daily  cry. 
And  make  their  echo  of  his  truth  a  lie. 

His  forest  home  no  hermit*H  cell  he  found, 
Guests,  motley-minded,  drew  his  hearth 

around. 
And  held  anned  truce  upon  its  neutral 

ground. 

There  Indian  chiefs  with  battle-bows  un- 
stnmg, 

Strong,  hero-limbed,  like  those  whom  Ho- 
mer suii^, 

IVistoriuM  faut'icd,  when  the  world  was 
young. 

Came  with  their  tawny  women,  lithe  and 

tiill. 
Like  brt>nzc5  in  hi.s  friend  Von  Rodeck*s 

hall. 
Comely,  if  black,  and  not  unplcaxing  all. 

Tli«*re  hungry  folk  in  homexpun  drab  and 

Drew  r«>uiid  his  Utard  on  Monthly  Meeting 

flay. 
Genial,  lialf  mrrrv  in  their  friendly  way. 

Or,  haply,  pil^rini»  from  the  Fatherland, 
Wfuk,  timid,  iiiiiucHirk,  slow  t4i  uiiderstjind 
The  New  Wf>rl<rs  proniist*,  sought  his  hel|i- 
ing  liaud. 


Or  tiainful  Kelpins  from  his  hermit  dta 
-     \Yi 


By  Wissahickon,  maddest  of  good 
Iheamed  o*er  the  Chiliaitdieanaof  IWr- 
sen. 

Deep  in  the  woods,  where  the  tmall  fifer 

slid 
Snake-like  in  shade,  the  Helmstadi  Mntie 

liid. 
Weird  as  a  wizard,  over  arts  forbid* 

Reading  the  books  of  Daniel  and  of  Joha. 
And  Bt>limeu*s  Moming-Rednesi,  throa|h 

the  Stone 
Of  Wisdom,  vouchsafed  to  hia  ejes  akM^ 

Whereby  he  read  what  man  ne'er  read  b^ 

fore. 
And  saw  the  visions  man  shall  see  no  more, 
Till  the  great  angel,  striding  sea  and  sheni 

Shall  bid  all  flesh  await,  on  land  or  ships, 
Tlie  warning  trump  of  the  ApocalypM, 
Shattering  the  heavens  before  the  dmi 

eclipse. 

Or  nu'ck-<>yed  Mennonist  his  bearded  eUi 
Leaned   oVr  the   gate  ;    or   Ranter,  pai* 

within. 
Aired  his  perfection  in  a  world  of  sii 


Or,  talking  of  old  home  S(H*nes,  Op  if 

(inuif 
Teased  the  low  bock-log  with  his  shoddtf 

staff. 
Till  the  red  embers  broke  into  a  laugh 

And  dance  of  flame,  as  if  they  fain  wosU 

cheer 
Tlie  nigge<l  face,  half  tender,  half  anrtHt^ 
ToucIhnI  with  the  jMithosi  of  a  homcnffc 

tear  I 


Or  Sluyter,  saintly  familist,  whose 

As  liiw  thf  Brcthn>n  of  the  Manor  heard, 

Anu(mnc4Ml  tlie  s|)eedy  terrors  of  the  LoA 

And  turned,  like  Lot  at  Sodom,  from  hii 

Wxivv  n  wn*cked  w«»rld  with  complaccMI 

fiwe 
Riding  M'cure  upon  his  plank  of  grace  t 

Huply,  fmni  Fiul»nd*s  birchen  groves  €^ 
ilcd. 
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in  thought,  in  simple  ways  a  child, 
ite  hair  floating  round  Ids  visage 
nild, 

redish  pastor  sought  the  Quaker's 
loor, 

from  his  neighbor's  lips  to  hear 
mee  more 
gf-disused  and  half-forgotten  lore. 

h  could  baffle  Babel's  lingual  curse, 
eak  in  Bion's  Doric,  and  rehearse 
les'  hymn  or  Virgil's  sounding  verse. 

;  Pastorius  and  the  meek  old  man 
as  Quaker  and  as  Lutheran, 
in  Christian  love,  as  they  began. 

sttered  Lloyd  on  pleasant  moms  he 
ttrayed 

Sommerhausen  over  vales  of  shade 
miles  away,  by  every  flower  de- 
layed, 

1;  of  bird,  happy  and  free  with  one 
red,  like  him,  to  let  his  memory  run 
d  fields  of  learning,  and  to  sun 

f  in  Plato's  wise  philosophies, 

earn  with  Philo  over  mysteries 

)f  the  dreamer  never  finds  the  keys  ; 

ih  ail  themes  of  thought,  nor  weakly 

ttop 

ibt  of  truth,  but  let  the  buckets  drop 

lown  and  bring  the  hidden  waters 

up. 

»e  was  freedom  in  that  wakening 

time 

ler  souls  ;  to  differ  was  not  crime  ; 

trying  bells  made  up  the  perfect 

chime. 

unlike  was  laid  the  altar's  coal, 
hite,  clear  light,  tradition-colored, 
itole 

;h  the  stained  oriel  of  each  human 
loul. 

ed  from  many  sects,  the   Quaker 

brought 

i  beliefs,  adjusting  to  the  thought 

Qoved  his  soul  the  creed  his  mthers 

tanght. 


One  faith  alone,  so  broad  that  all  mankind 
Within  themselves  its  secret  witness  find. 
The  soul's  communion  with  the  Eternal 
Mind, 

The  Spirit's  law,  the  Inward  Rule   and 

Guide, 
Scholar  and  peasant,  lord  and  serf,  allied. 
The  polished  Penn  and  Cromwell's  Ironside. 

As  still  in  Hemskerok's  Quaker  Meeting, 

face 
By  face  in  Flemish  detail,  we  may  trace 
How  loose-mouthed  boor  and  fine  ancestral 

grace 

Sat  in  close  contrast,  —  the  clipt-headed 
churl, 

For  soul  touched  soul ;  the  spiritual  treas- 
ure-trove 
Made  all  men  equal,  none  could  rise  above 
Nor  sink  below  that  level  of  God's  love. 

So,  with  his  rustic  neighbors  sitting  down. 
The  homespun  frock  beside  the  scholar's 

gown, 
Pastorius  to  the  manners  of  the  town 

Added   the    freedom   of    the  woods,  and 

sought 
The  bookless  wisdom  by  experience  taught, 
And  learned  to  love  his  new-found  home, 

while  not 

Forgetful  of  the  old  ;  the  seasons  went 
Their  rounds,  and  somewhat  to  his  spirit 

lent 
Of  their  own  calm  and  measureless  content 

Glad  even  to  tears,  he  heard  the  robin  sing 
His  song  of  welcome  to  the  Western  spring, 
And  bluebird  borrowing  from  the  sky  his 
wing. 

And  when  the  miracle  of  autumn  came, 
And  all  the  woods  with  many-colored  flame 
Of  splendor,  making  summer's  greenness 
tame, 

Burned,   uuconsumed,  a  voice   without   a 
sound 
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Spake   to   hitii    from    each   kindled    bush 

around, 
And  made  Die  atrang«?,  new  landscape  holy 

ground ! 

And  when  the  bitter  north-wind,  ki^en  and 
fiwift, 

Swept  the  white  Htrcet  and  piled  the  door- 
yard  drift, 

He  excrciiMMl,  as  Friends  might  say,  his  gift 

Of  verse,  Dutch,  English,  Latin,  like  the 

hash 
Of  com  and  beans  in  Indian  succotash  ; 
Dull,  doubtless,  but  with  here  and  there  a 

flash 

Of  wit  and  fine  conceit,  —  the  good  man*s 

play 
Of  quiet  fancies,  meet  to  while  away 
The  slow  hours  measuring  off  an  idle  day. 

At  evening,  whih*  his  wife  put  on  lic*r  look 
Of    lovi'*s   t'Uilunince,   from    its   niche  he 

took 
The  written  pages  of  his  ponderous  book. 

And  read,  in  half  thf  languages  of  num, 
His  **  Kusca  Apiuiu/*  which  with  bees  Iks 

And  through  the  ganmt  of  creation  ran. 

Or,  now  and  then,  the  mi<sivo  of  some  friend 
In  gniy  Alt(»rf  or  storinl  NiirnU*rg  |H-nn«Ml  ' 
DropiK-d  in  U]Hin  him  like  a  guest  to  s|)end 

The  night  iN-neatli  his  nMif-tree.     Mystioal 
The  fair  N'on  M«Thiu  sjuike  as  waters  fall 
And  viiii'es  hound  in  dreams,  and  vet  withal 

llunmn  and  >wcct,  as  if  each  fur,  low  tune, 
Ov»»r  the  ruM-s  nf  Imt  pinleiis  lilown 
Hronght  the  warm  m-um.-  uf  bounty  all  her 
«iwn. 

Wise   S]M*ner  questioned  what    his  friend 

riiulil  tr:ic'e 
Of  f(]iiritii.-il  intbiY  or  of  Kiivins;  graer 
In  the  will!  natures  of  tin*  Iiidi.-m  nire. 

And  b-:irni-d  S-lmrmU'rg,  fuiii,  at  time^,  to 

From  'raliiiutl,  Koniii,  Vrd>,    and    I'enta- 

ti""irli. 

Souglit  out  hi*»  pupil  in  hi^  far-off  niNik, 


To  qoer}'  with  him  of  climatio  chaagv. 
Of  binl,  beast,  reptile,  in  his  forest  rmnge. 
Of  flowers  and  fruits  and  simples  new  and 
strange. 

And  thus  the  Old  and  New  World  reached 

their  lumds 
Across  the  water,  and  the  friendly  lands 
Talked  with  each  other  from  their  seTeied 

strands. 

Pastorius  answered  all :  while  seed  and  rooi 
Sent  from  his  new  home  grew  to  fkiwvr  and 

fruit 
Along  the  Rhine  and  at  the  Speaaart*s  fouC  ; 


And,  in  return,  the  flowers  his  boyhood  ki 
Smiled  at  his  door,  the  same  in  form  and 

hue, 
And  on  his  vines  the  Rhenish  clusters  grew. 

No  idler  he  ;  whoever  else  might  shirk, 
lie  set  his  hand  to  every  honest  work«  — 
Fanner  and   teacher,  court   and  mcetisf 
clerk. 

Still  on  the  town  seal  his  device  is  fonod. 
(tni|K.*s,  tlax,  and  threud-sjHMil  on  a  trrfofl 

gntund. 
With    "Vinum,    Linum    et     TeitrtaniB" 

wound. 

<  >ne  houM'  sufficed  for  gftspel  and  for  law, 
Where  I*uul  and  <  i  rot  ins,  Si'ripturc  text  sad 

saw, 
Assure«l  the  g«)od,  and  held  the  ivst  inavt- 

Whatever  Icg.il  maze  he  wandered  throajtK 
He  ki'pt  the  S-rmon  on  the  Moimt  io  virv, 
And  justice  alwa\s  into  men-y  grvw. 

No  whip])iiig-iMist   he   needed,  sttickst  sof 

jail. 
Nor  d lick ing->ti Nil  ;  the  on*hanl-thirf  grf« 

pale 
At  his  rebuke,  the  \  ixen  (*e:iM'd  to  raiL 

Tlie  usunT*«i  gni«>p  released  the  forfeit  Usd  I 
The  >laiiil«*ri-r  fiilti-ird  at  the  witnes*  otsiSJi 
And  all  men  tuok  liiscuunM*!  fur  eommsad. 

Wan  it  caressing  air.  the  brv'^iding  love 
Hi  tciiilfiiT  skies  than  <iernian  laud  kofV 

nf. 

(in-en  calm  U'luw,  blue  ipiietuesa  above, 
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r  of  water,  deep  repose  of  wood 
,th  a  sense  of  loving  Fatherhood 
dlike  trust  in  the  Eternal  Good, 

I  all  hearts,  and  dolled  the  edge  of 

ate, 

strife,  and  taught  impatient  zeal  to 

ait 

r  assurance  of  the  better  state  ? 

ows  what  goadings  in  their  sterner 
•ay  . 

ged  ice,  relieved  by  granite  gray, 
ind  the  men  of  Massachusetts  Bay  ? 

ite  of  heresy  the  east-wind  woke  ? 

ints  of  pitiless  power  and  terror 

poke 

i  that  on  their  iron  coast-line  broke  ? 


it  may  :  within  the  Land  of  Penn 

:ary  yielded  to  the  citizen, 

oeful  dwelt  the  many-creeded  men. 

"oodea  over  all.    No  trumpet  stung 
to  madness,  and  no  steeple  flung 
I  down  from  bells  at  midnight  rung. 


1  slept  well.    The  Indian  from  his 
ice 

all  his  war-paint  off,  and  in  the 
lace 
d-marches  sped  the  peaceful  chase, 

ght  for  wages  at  the  white  man's 
de, — 

o  kindness  what  his  native  pride 
f  freedom  to  all  else  denied. 

ill  the  curious   scholar  loved  the 

Id 

OS    that    his    swarthy    neighbors 

)ld 

ram-fires  when  nights  were  growing 

id  the  fact  round  which  their  fancy 

rew 

ms,  and  held  their  childish  faith 

lore  true 

and  man  than  half  the  creeds  he 

new. 

ert  blossomed  round  him ;  wheat- 
elds  rolled 


Beneath  the  warm  wind  waves  of  green 

and  gold ; 
The  planted  ear  returned  its  hundred-fold. 

Great  clusters  ripened  in  a  wanner  sun 
Than  that  which  by  the  Rhine  stream  shines 

upon 
The  purpling  hillsides  with  low  vines  o'er- 

run. 

About  each  rustic  porch  the  humming-bird 
Tried  with  light  bill,  that  scarce  a  petal 

stirred. 
The  Old  World  flowers  to  virgin  soil  trans- 
ferred ; 

And  the  first-fruits  of  pear  and  apple, 
bending 

The  young  boughs  down,  their  gold  and 
russet  blending. 

Made  ^lad  his  heart,  familiar  odors  lend- 
ing 

To  the  fresh  fragrance  of  the  birch  and 

pine, 
Life-everlasting,  bay,  and  eglantine, 
And  all  the  subtle  scents  the  woods  combine. 

Fair  First-Day  mornings,  steeped  in  sum- 
mer calm. 

Warm,  tender,  restful,  sweet  with  woodland 
balm, 

Came  to  him,  like  some  mother-hallowed 
psalm 

To  the  tired  grinder  at  the  noisy  wheel 
Of  labor,  winding  off  from  memory's  reel 
A  golden  thread  of  music.     With  no  peal 

Of  bells  to  call  them  to  the  house  of 
praise, 

The  scattered  settlers  through  green  forest- 
ways 

Walked  meeting-ward.    In  reverent  amaze 

The   Indian  trapper  saw  them,  from  the 

dim 
Shade  of  the  alders  on  the  rivulet's  rim. 
Seek  the  Great  Spirit's  house  to  talk  with 

Him. 

There,  through  the  gathered  stillness  mul- 
tiplied 
And  made  intense  by  sympathv,  outside 
The  sparrows  sang,  and  the  gold-robin  cried^ 


no 
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A-swing  upon  hisi  elm.     A  faint  perfume 
Breathed  through  the  open  windows  of  the 

room 
From  locust-trees,  heavy   with    clustered 

bloom. 

Thither,  perchance,   sore-tried    eonfessors 

came, 
Whose  fervor  jail  nor  pillory  could  tame, 
Proud  of  the  cropped  ears  meant  to  be  their 

shame. 

Men  who  had  eaten  slavery's  bitter  bread 
In  Indian  isles  ;  ]>alo  women  who  had  bled 
Under  the   haugman*8  lash,  and   bravely 
said 

God's  message  through  their  prison's  iron 

bars  ; 
And  gray  old  soldier-converts,  seamed  with 

scan 
From  ever}-  stricken  field  of  England's  wars. 

Lowly  before  the  Unseen  Presence  knelt 
Each  waiting  heart,  till  haply  some  one  felt 
On  his  moved  lips  the  seal  of  silence  melt 

Or,  without  spoken  words,  low  breathings 

stole 
Of  a  diviucr  life  from  soul  to  soul. 
Baptizing  in  one  tender  thought  the  whole. 

When  sliaken  hands  annonnced  the  meeting 

o'er. 
The  friendly  group  still  lingered  at  the  door, 
Gn*eting,  impiiriiig,  sharing  all  the  store 

Of  weekly  tidingn.  Meanwhile  youth  and 
maid 

Down  the  grtN^n  vistas  of  the  woodland 
strayed, 

Whispennl  and  smiled  and  oft  their  feet  de- 
layed. 

Did    the   lN»y*s   whistle  answer   back   the 

thrushcK  ? 
Did  light  girl  laughter  ripple  through  the 

bunlu'S, 
As  briNikn   make   nu^rry   over  roots    and 

ruhheH  ? 

Unvcz(*<l  tlic  Hwt*et  air  seemed.     Without  a 

W(  Ml  111  I 

The  ear  nf  Nilenee  beard,  and  ever}*  sound 
Its  place  in  nature's  fine  accordanee  ffonnd. 


And  solemn  meeting,  sommer  shy  and  w«m 
Old  kindly  faces,  youth  and  mudfmhnad 
Seemed,  like  God's  new  ereatioii,  rmrj  goa 

And,  greeting  all  with  quiet  nnile  and  vn 
Pastorius  went  his  way.    The  nnaoued  bi 
Sug  .t  hi.  tide;   •ow.elr  the  mpir 
stirred 

At  his  hushed  footstep  on  the  mosay  sod 
And,  wheresoe'er  the  good  man  looked 

trod, 
He  felt  the  peace  of  nature  and  off  God. 

His  social  life  wore  no  ascetic  ffonn. 
He  loved  all  beauty,  without  fear  of  bar 
And  in  his  veins  his  Teuton  blood 


Strict  to  himself,  of  other  men  no  spy. 
He  made  his  own  no  circuit-jndse  to  tiy 
The  freer  conscience  of  his  neignbots  by. 

With  love  rebuking,  by  his  life  aloae» 
Gracious  and  sweet,  the  b^ier  way  w 

shown. 
The  joy  of  one,  who,  seeking  not  hit 


And  faithful  to  all  scmplea,  finds  al  bil 
The  thorns  and  shanls  of  duty  ovcfpaitt 
And  daily  life,  beyond  hts  hoipe's  fotccait 


Pleasant  and  1»cautiful  with  sight  and 
And   flowers    upspringing   in    its 

round, 
And    all    his    da}'s    with    quiet  gladMf 

crowned. 


He  sang  not ;  but  if  sometioMt 

strong, 
He  hummed   what  seemed  like   AHtff 

Biirsehen-song, 
His  good  wife  smiled  and  did  not  const  i 

wrong. 

For  well  he  loved  his  boyhood's  brolkf 

band  ; 
His  Memory,  while  he  trod  the  Nov  WotH 

strand, 
A  double-ganger  walked  the  FatberlaBit 

If,  when  on  frosty  Christmas  evca  tike  Gfl 
Slione  on  his  quiet  hearth,  he  misMd  d 

sight 
Of  Yulclog,  Tree,  and  ChrisUehild  all 

white ; 
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1  closed  hiB  eyes,  and  listened  to  the 
sweet 

I  waiting,  soonding  down  his  native 

street, 
d  watched  again  the  dancers'  mingling 
feet ; 

t  not  the  less,  when  once  the  vision  passed, 
held  the  plain  and  sober  maxims  fast 
the  dear  Friends  with  whom  his  lot  was 
cast. 

II  all  attuned  to  nature's  melodies 

i  loTed  the  bird's  song  in  his  door-yard 


id  the  low  hnm  of  home-returning  bees  ; 

le  blossomed  flax,  the  tulip-trees  in  bloom 
)irn  the  long  street,  the  beauty  and  per- 
fume 
f  ipple-booghs,  the  mingling  light  and 
gloom 

f  Sommerhausen's  woodlands,  woven 
through 

Uh  lon-threadB ;  and  the  music  the  wind 
drew, 

OBnfnl  and  sweet,  from  leaves  it  over- 
blew. 

nd  erermore,  beneath  this  outward  sense, 
nd  through  the   common    sequence    of 

events, 
e  felt  the  guiding  hand  of  Providence 

eteh  out  of  space.    A  Voice  spake  in  his 


ad  k)  1  all  other  voices  far  and  near 

M  tt  that  whisper,  full  of  meanings  clear. 

bs  Light  of  Life  shone  round  him  ;  one  by 


be  waodexing  lights,  that  all-misleading 

mn, 
W  out  like  eandles  paling  in  the  sun. 

bt  Light    he  followed,  step    by   step, 

where'er 
kd,  IS  in  the  vision  of  the  seer 
b  wheels  moved  as  the  spirit  in  the  clear 

id  terrible  crystal  moved,  with  all  their 

eyes 
ttcliinff  the  Imnff  splendor  sink  or  rise, 
I  will  their  will,  uiowing  no  otherwise. 


Within  himself  he  found  the  law  of  right, 
He  walked  by  faith  and  not  the  letter's 

sight. 
And  read  his  Bible  by  the  Inward  Light. 

And  if  sometimes  the  slaves  of  form  and 

nde, 
Frozen  in  their  creeds  like  fish  in  winter's 

pool. 
Tried  the  large  tolerance  of  his  liberal 

school, 

His  door  was  free  to  men  of  every  name, 
He  welcomed  aU  the  seeking  souls  who 

came, 
And  no  man's  faith  he  made  a  cause  of 

blame. 

But  best  he  loved  in  leisure  hours  to  see 
His  own  dear  Friends  sit  by  him  knee  to 

knee. 
In  social  converse,  genial,  frank,  and  free. 

There  sometimes  silence  (it  were  hard  to 

teU 
Who  owned  it  first)  upon  the  circle  fell, 
Hushed  Anna's  busy  wheel,  and  laid  its  spell 

On  the  black  boy  who  grimaced  by  the 

hearth, 
To  solemnize  his  shining  face  of  mirth  ; 
Only  the  old  clock  ticked  amidst  the  dearth 

Of  sound ;  nor  eye  was  raised  nor  hand 

was  stirred 
In  that  soul-sabbath,  till  at  last  some  word 
Of  tender  counsel  or  low  prayer  was  heard. 

Then  guests,  who  lingered  but  farewell  to 
say 

And  take  love's  message,  went  their  home- 
ward way  ; 

So  passed  in  peace  the  guileless  Quaker's 
day. 

His  was  the  Christian's  unsung  Age  of 

Gold, 
A  truer  idyl  than  the  bards  have  told 
Of  Anio's  banks  or  Arcady  of  old. 

Where  still  the    Friends  their   place  of 

burial  keep. 
And  century-rooted  mosses  o'er  it  creep. 
The  Ntimberg  scholar  and  his  helpmeet 

sleep. 
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And  Auiia^s  aloe  ?     If  it  floweitMl  nt  laftt 
lu  liartniui's  garden,  did  John  Wool  man 

i'UBt 

A  glauco  upon  it  ati  he  meekly  |ias8ed  ? 

And  did  a  Hccret  Hvmpathy  possess 
Tliat  tender  soul,  and  for  the  hUito's  redress 
IxMid   hope,  strength,  patience?     It  were 
▼am  to  guess. 

Nay,  were  the  plant  itself  but  m^'thical, 
Set  in  the  fresco  of  tRidition*s  wall 
Like  Jotlkam's  bramble,  mattereth  not  at 
all. 

Enough  to  know  tliat,  through  the  ninter^s 

frost 
And  summer's  heat,  no  seetl  of  truth  is  lost, 
And  every  duty  |>ays  at  last  its  cost. 

For,  en*  Pastorius  left  the  sun  and  air, 
God  luait  the  answer  to  his  life-long  prayer  ; 
Tlie  child  was  born  liesidt'  the  Delaware, 

Who,  in  the  |>ower  a  holy  pur]N>se  lends, 
(ffuide<l  his  |HM>pIe  iiuto  nobler  euds. 
And  left    them  worthier  of  the  name  of 
Friends. 

And  lo  I  the  fulness  of  the  time  has  come. 
And  over  all  the  exile*s  Western  home. 
From  sea  to  sea  the  flowers  of  freedom 
bloom ! 

And   joy-lK>IIs   ring,   and   silver  trumpets 

blow  : 
Hut  not  fi>r  tlii>e,  Pastorius  I     Even  so 
The    world    forgets,    but   the  wise  angels 

know. 


KI.\<;    VOLMKK   AND    KLSIK 

AFTIK     I  hi:    DAMMI     op    (  IIKISTIA.N' 

WIMIK 

[A  Daiiinli  );«iitliiiijin.  Mr.  I*.  Taff.  Nr>nt  thi* 
|ii*»t  :iii  tiiirhyiiK-iI  I  lilt  lint*  in  KuKlish  uf  Win- 
tff'H  h:ill:i«l.J 

WifKKK.  4)ViT  lu'uthfn  ilitoin-rings  and  grav  j 

■«t«»n«-^  i»f  till'  Hiirg, 
In  its  littlf  Chri-tian  city  stjinds  the  church  ' 

of  V«irilm;;l»org, 


In  merry  mood  King  A''olmer  ut,  fatgvtM 

of  his  power. 
At  idle  as  the  Goo«e  of  Gold  that  btoodad 

on  his  tower. 

Out  spake  the  King  to  Ilenrik,  hia  jeuf 

and  faithful  squire  : 
"*  I>ar*st  trust  thy  little  EUie,  the  naid  of 

thy  desire  ?  " 
"Of  all  the  men  in  Denmark  ahe  brcck 

only  me  : 
As  true  to  me  is  Elsie  as  thy  Lily  is  t» 

thee." 

Ix)ud  laughe<l  the  king :  '*To-iiiontiwshaD 

bring  another  day, 
When  I  myself  will  test  her  ;  she  will  boC 

say  me  nay." 
Thereat  the  lords  and  gallants,  that  rani 

about  him  stotMl, 
Wagge<l   all   their  heads  in  conceit  taH 

smiled  as  courtiers  should. 

The  gray  lark  sings  o*er  Vordingborf,  ui 

on  the  ancient  town 
From    the   tall    tower  of  A'aldemar  tki 

(lolden  (ioose  loc»ks  down  ; 
The  yellow  grain  is  wanng  in  the  plcaail 

wind  of  morn, 
The  wood  resounds  with  cry  of  hooads  mi 

blare  of  hunter*s  horn. 

In  the  garden  of  her  father  little  Elsie  nil 

and  spins, 
.Vnd,  singing  with  the  early  birds,  her  daily 

task  U'^ins. 
(liiy  tulips   bl(Hiu)   and   sweet   mint  carii 

amuntl  hi'r  ganlen-lNiwer, 
But  she  is  sweeter  than  the  mint  and  liiRf 

tlian  the  fl«>wer. 

Abimt  her  form  her  kirtle  blue  cling*  lot* 

iiigly,  and,  white 
As  snow,  her  IiN>si>  sle«>ves  only  loare  ktff 

sni:ill,  round  wrists  in  Mght  ; 
IWluw,  the  nitKlest  |N>ttIeoat  can  only  kalf 

«'oneeal 
The  motion  of  tlio  lightest  foot  that  ew 

turned  a  wIkh'I. 

Tlit>  eat  sits  purring  at  her  side,  liet»s  bam 

in  sunshine  \itirm  ; 
Hut,  hNik  !  !«he  «>tarts   she  lifts  her  fac% 

bhe  shades  it  with  her  arm. 
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i,  hark  !  a  train  of  horsemen,  with  sound 
of  dog  and  horn, 

ne  leaping  o'er  the  ditches,  come  tramp- 
ling down  the  com  I 

rrily  rang  the  bridle-reins,  and  scarf  and 

plume  streamed  gay, 
fast  beside  her  father  s  gate  the  riders 

held  their  way  ; 
1  one  was  brave  in  scarlet  cloak,  with 

golden  spur  on  heel, 
d,  as  he  checked  his  foaming  steed,  the 

maiden  checked  her  wheel. 

Jl  hail  among  thy  roses,  the  fairest  rose 

to  me  1 
r  weary  months  in  secret  my  heart  has 

longed  for  thee  !  " 
lat  nobfe  knight  was  this  ?  What  words 

for  modest  maiden's  ear  ? 
t  dropped  a  lowly  courtesy  of  bashf ul- 

ness  and  fear. 

i  lifted  up  her  spinning-wheel ;  she  torn 

would  seek  the  door, 
emUing  in  every  limb,  her  cheek  with 

blushes  crimsoned  o'er. 
hj,  fear  me  not,"  the  rider  said,  ''I 

offer  heart  and  hand, 
IT  witness  these  good   Danish  knights 

who  round  about  me  stand. 

gnmt  yon  time  to  think  of  this,  to  an- 
swer as  yon  may, 

r  to-morrow,  little  Elsie,  shall  bring 
another  day." 

•pake  the  old  phrase  slyly,  as  glancing 
round  his  train, 

law  his  merry  followers  seek  to  hide 
their  smiles  in  vain. 

he  mow  of  pearls  1 11  scatter  in  your 

curls  of  golden  hair, 
line  with  furs  the  velvet  of  the  kirtle 

that  yon  wear  ; 
preeious  gems  shall  twine  your  neck ; 

and  in  a  chariot  gay 
1  shaJl  ride,  my  little  Elsie,  behind  four 

■teeds  of  gray. 

nd  harps  shall  sound,  and  flutes  shall 
play,  and  brazen  lamps  shall  glow  ; 

marble  floors  your  feet  snail  weave  the 
dances  to  uid  fro. 


At  f rostv  eventide  for  us  the  blazing  hearth 

shall  shine. 
While  at  our  ease  we  play  at  draughts,  and 

drink  the  blood-red  wine." 

Then  Elsie  raised  her  head  and  met  her 

wooer  face  to  face  ; 
A  rog^uish  smile  shone  in  her  eye  and  on 

her  lip  found  place. 
Back  from   her  low  white   forehead  the 

curls  of  gold  she  threw. 
And  lifted  up  her  eyes  to  his,  steady  and 

clear  and  blue. 

"  I  am  a  lowly  peasant,  and  you  a  gallant 

knight; 
I  will  not  trust  a  love  that  soon  may  cool 

and  turn  to  slight. 
If  you  would  wed  me  henceforth  be   a 

peasant,  not  a  lord  ; 
I  bid  you  hang  upon  the  wall  your  tried 

and  trusty  sword." 

'*  To  please  you,  Elsie,  I  will  lay  keen  Dy- 

nadel  away. 
And  in  its  place  will  swing  the  scythe  and 

mow  your  father's  hay." 
*'Nay,  but  your  gallant  scarlet  cloak  my 

eyes  can  never  bear  ; 
A  Vadmal  coat,  so  plain  and  £^y,  is  all 

that  you  must  wear." 

"  Well,  Vadmal  will  I  wear  for  you,"  the 

rider  gayly  spoke, 
'<  And  on  the  Lord's  high  altar  I  '11  lay  my 

scarlet  cloak." 
<<But  mark,"  she  said,  *<no  stately  horse 

my  peasant  love  must  ride, 
A  yoke  of  steers  before  the  plough  is  aU 

that  he  must  guide." 

The  knight  looked  down  upon  his  steed : 

"Well,  let  him  wander  free  : 
No  other  man  must  ride  the  horse  that  has 

been  backed  by  me. 
Henceforth  111  tread  the  furrow  and  to 

my  oxen  talk. 
If  only  little  Elsie  beside  my  plough  will 

walk." 

"  You  must  take  from  out  your  cellar  cask 
of  wine  and  flask  and  can  ; 

The  homely  mead  I  brew  you  may  serve  a 
peasant-man." 
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<«  Most  willingly,  fair  EUio,  I  'U  drink  that 

mead  of  thine, 
And  leave  my  minstrers  thirsty  throat  to 

drain  my  generous  wine. 

*^Now    break  your    shield    asunder,   and 

shatter  sign  and  Inms, 
Unmeet  fur  peasant -wedded  arms,  your 

knightly  knee  across. 
And  pull  we  down  your  castle  from  top  to 

basement  wall, 
And  let  your  plough  trace  furrows  in  the 

ruins  of  your  hall ! " 

Then  smiled  he  with  a  lofty  pride ;  right 

well  at  last  he  knew 
The  maiden  of  the  spinning-wheel  was  to 

her  troth-ulight  tnie. 
**  Ah,  roguiAh  little  Klsic  !  you  act  your  part 

full  well  : 
Yon  know  tluit  I  must  bear  my  shield  and 

in  my  castle  dwell  ! 

**  The  lions  ramping  on  that  shield  between 

the  hearts  atlanie 
Keep  watch  o*er   Denmark's  honor,  and 

guard  her  ancient  name. 
For  know  tluit  I  am  Voluier ;  I  dwell  in 

yonder  towers. 
Who  ploughs  them  plouglis  up  Denmark, 

this  goodly  home  of  ours  1 

**  I  tempt  no  more,  fair  Elsie  !  your  heart 

I  know  is  true  ; 
Would  (i(m1  that  all  our  maidens  were  good 

and  pun'  as  you  ! 
Well  have  you  pleased  your  monarch,  and 

he  shall  well  repay  ; 
God's  oeaee  !  Farewell  {    To-morrow  will 

bring  another  day  !  *' 

He  lifted  up  his  bridle  hand,  he  spurred  his 

gooa  steed  then, 
And  like  a  whirl-blast  swept  away  with  all 

his  gallant  men. 
The  steel  hoofs  beat  the  rocky  path  ;  again 

on  winds  of  mom 
The  wo(m1  n'.HOunds  with  cry  of  hounds  and 

Man*  of  hunter*s  horn. 

"  Thou  true  nnd  ever  faithful !  '*  the  listen- 
ing llenrik  cried  ; 

Ami,  leaping  oVr  the  green  hedge,  he  stood 
bv  Klsie's  side. 


None  saw  the  fond  embracing,  save,  lU 

ing  from  afar. 
The  Golden  Goomi  tlmt  wmtelied  them  fro 

the  tower  of  Valdemar. 

O  darling  girls  of  Denmaik !    of  all  tl 

ilowcrs  that  throng 
Her  vales  of  spring  the  faireat,  I  sing  f 

you  my  song. 
No  praise  as  yours  so  bmTely  rewaids  tl 

singer's  skill  ; 
Thank  God !  of  maids  lika  EUe  the  1« 

has  plenty  still ! 


THE  THREE   BELLS 

Beneath  the  low-hnng  night  dood 
That  raked  her  splintering 

The  good  ship  settled  slowly, 
TIm  cruel  leak  gained  fait. 

Over  the  awful  ocean 

Her  signal  guns  pealed  oat 

Dear  (lod  !  was  that  Thy  anit 
From  the  horror  round  about  t 


A  voice  came  down  the  wild 
**  Ho  !  ship  ahov  ! "  its  err  : 
"  Our  stout  Three  bells  of  Gbuwow 
Shall  lay  tUl  daylight  by  I  '^ 

Hour  after  hour  crept  slowly. 
Yet  on  the  heaving  svrells 

Tossed  up  and  down  the  shijp-liglita, 
The  lights  of  the  Three  Hells  I 

And  ship  to  ship  made  signals* 
Man  answen^d  back  to  nuuit 

While  oft,  to  cheer  and  bearCeB, 
The  Til  ret*  lielU  nearer  ran  ; 

And  the  captain  from  her  taffmil 
Sent  down  his  hoiieful  cr\' : 
«*  Take  heart !     I  loht  on  !  '*  he  shoaled  * 
"  The  Three  BelU  shall  lay  by  I " 

All  night  scross  the  waters 
The  t(W!(ing  lights  shone  elcnr  ; 

All  night  fmni  n*eling  taffrail 
The  Three  Bells  sent  her  d 


And  when  the  dreary  watchea 
Of  storm  and  darkness  pi  sand. 


JOHN  UNDERHILL 


"S 


the  wreck  larched  ander, 
(oals  were  saved  at  last. 

,  Three  Bells,  forever, 
rateful  memory  sail  I 
n,  Three  Bells  of  rescue, 
ve  the  wave  and  gale  I 

•f  the  Love  eternal, 
!at  the  Master's  cry, 
ting  throaeh  our  darkness 
lights  of  God  draw  nigh  t 


JOHN   UNDERHILL 

of  years  had  come  and  gone 

(    Pilgrims  landed   on   rlymonth 

>ne, 

iptain  Underhill,  hearing  scars 

lian  amhush  and  Flemish  wars, 

ee- hilled  Boston  and   wandered 

wn, 

lorUi,  to  Cocheco  town. 

DC  the  younger,  in  council  sweet, 
at  at  Aiina  Hutchinson's  feet, 
*n  the  bolt  of  banishment  fell 
ead  of  his  saintly  oracle, 
hared  her  ill  as  her  good  report, 
ived  the    wrath  of  the    General 
>nrt. 

:  from  his  feet  as  he  rode  away 

of  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 

d  mi^t  bless  and  the  world  might 

Ji, 

I  it  matter  the  perfect  man, 

I  the  freedom  of  earth  was  given, 

linst  Bin,  and  sure  of  heaven  ? 

ed  his  heart  as  he  rode  along 
eed  of  Scripture  and  holy  song, 
;ht  how  he  rode  with  his  lances 
Be 

ower  Rhine  and  the  Zuyder-Zee, 
wood -path  g^w  to  a  trodden 

on  Point  in  the  distance  showed. 

the  church  with  the  block-house 
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'air  rivers,  the  flakes  thereby, 
king  to  windward,  low  and  crank, 
i  shallop  from  Strawberry  Bank  ; 


And   he  rose  in   his  stirrups  and   looked 

abroad 
Over  land  and  water,  and  praised  the  Lord. 

Goodly  and  stately  and  grave  to  see, 

Into  the  clearing's  space  rode  he, 

With  the  sun  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  in 

sheath. 
And  his  silver  buckles  and  spurs  beneath. 
And  the  settlers  welcomed  hun,  one  and  ail. 
From  swift  Quampeagan  to  Gonio  Fall. 

And  he  said  to  the  elders  :  "  Lo,  I  come 
As  the  way  seemed  open  to  seek  a  home. 
Somewhat  the  Lord  hath  wrought  by  my 

hands 
In  the  Narragansett  and  Netherlands, 
And  if  here  ye  have  work  for  a  Christian 

man, 
I  will  tarry,  and  serve  ye  as  best  I  can. 

'<  I  boast  not  of  gifts,  but  fain  would  own 
The  wonderful  favor  God  hath  shown. 
The  special  mercy  vouchsafed  one  day 
On  the  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay, 
As  I  sat,  with  my  pipe,  from  the  camp  aside, 
And  mused  like  Isaac  at  eventide. 

"  A  sudden  sweetness  of  peace  I  found, 
A  garment  of  gladness  wrapped  me  round  ; 
I  felt  from  the  law  of  works  released, 
The  strife  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  ceased, 
My  faith  to  a  full  assurance  grew, 
And  aU  I  had  hoped  for  myself  I  knew. 

"Now,  as    God   appointeth,   I    keep  my 

way, 
I  shall  not  stumble,  I  shall  not  stray  ; 
He  hath  taken  away  my  fig-leaf  dress, 
I  wear  the  robe  of  His  righteousness  ; 
And  the  shafts  of  Satan  no  more  avail 
Than  Pequot  arrows  on  Christian  mail." 

"  Tarry  with  us,"  the  settlers  cried, 
"  Thou  man  of  God,  as  our  ruler  and  guide." 
And  Captain  Underhill  bowed  his  head. 
"  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done  I "  he  said. 
And  the  morrow  beheld  him  sitting  down 
In  the  ruler's  seat  in  Cocheco  town. 

And  he  judged  therein  as  a  just  man  should  ; 
His  wox^  were  wise  and  his  rule  was  good  ; 
He  coveted  not  his  neiehbor's  land. 
From  the  holding  of  hribea  ho  shook  his 
hand : 
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And  tliniuf^h   the  camps  of  the   heathen 

nui 
A  wholciionie  fear  of  the  valiant  man. 

But  the  heart  in  deceitful,  the  good  Book 

■»ith» 
And  life  liath  ever  a  navor  of  death. 
Thruu};li  hyums  of  triumph  the  tempter 

calls, 
And  whtMio  thinketh  he  utandeth  falls. 
Ahui !  ere  their  round  the  seasons  ran, 
There  was  grief  in  the  soul  of  the  saintly 

man. 

The  tempter^s  arrows  that  rarelv  fail 
Had  found  the  joints  of  his  spintual  mail ; 
And  men  took  note  of  his  ghnimy  air, 
Tlie  shame  in  his  eve,  the  halt  in  hi.H  prayer, 
The  si^ns  of  a  Imttlu  l<»st  within. 
The  piiin  of  a  soul  in  the  coils  of  sin. 

Then  a  whis|>or  of  scandal  linked  his  name 
With  broken  vows  and  a  life  of  blame  ; 
And  the  |>cople  looked  askance  on  him 
As  he  walked  among  them  sullen  and  grim, 
111  at  ease,  and  bitter  of  word. 
And  prompt  of  qimrrel  with  hand  or  sword. 

None  knew  how,  with  prayer  and  fasting 

still. 
He  stn>vc  in  the  bonds  of  his  evil  will ; 
But  he  Mhook  himsi*lf  like  Samson  at  length, 
And  girded  anew  his  loins  of  strength. 
And  \nu\v  the  crier  go  up  and  down 
And  call  together  the  wondering  town. 

Jeer  and  murmur  and  sluiking  of  head 
('easctl  as  hv  ros««  in  his  place  and  said  : 
**  M«*n,  brt'thrcn,  and  fathers,  well  ye  know 
How  I  came  anmn;:  vou  a  vcar  ai;t>. 
Strong  in  tlic  faith  that  my  soul  was  freed 
From  sin  of  feeling,  or  thought,  or  deed. 

**I  have  sinned,  I  own  it  with  grief  and 

hliame, 
But  not  with  a  lie  on  my  lips  I  came. 
In  my  blinilness  I  verily  thought  my  heart 
Swept  ami  garnijihed  in  every  part. 
He  charge! h   His  angeU  with  f«illy  ;    He 

sei'S 
The  heavens  unclean.    Was   I   more  tluui 

these  ? 

*•  I  nrjji*  no  plea.  At  your  feet  I  lay 
The  truiit  you  gave  me,  and  go  my  way. 


Hate  me  or  pity  me,  as  yon  will. 
The  Ixird  will  have  mercy  oo  sinnen  itill ; 
And  I,  who  am  chiefest,  say  to  all, 
Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  also  fall.** 

No  voice  made  answer  :  a  fob  so  low 
That  only  his  quickened  ear  could  kaov 
Smote  his  heart  with  a  bitter  pain. 
As  into  the  forest  he  rode  again. 
And   the    veil    of  its  oaken   leaves  ihrt 

down 
On  his  latest  glimpse  of  Coeheco  town. 

Cr}'Htal-<'lear  on  tlie  man  of  sin 

The  streams  Hashed  up,  and  the  iky  Aam 

.  i»; 

On  his  cheek  of  fever  the  cool  wind  Mew, 
The  leaves  dropped  on  him  their  tears  of 

dew. 
And  angels  of  Ciod,  in    the   pure,  svtcl 

guise 
Of  tlowers,  looked  on  him  with  sad 


Was  his  ear  at  fault  that  brook  and 
Sang  in  their  saddest  of  minor  keys? 
AVhat  was   it   the    mournful   wood-thnifc 

Kiitl  ? 
What  whis])ered  the  pine-trees  overiMad? 
Did  ho  hear  the  Voice  on  his  lonely  way 
That  Adam  heard  in  the  cool  of  day  ? 

Into  the  dcMTt  ahme  rode  he. 

Alone  with  the  liiHnitt*  Purity  ; 

And.  lK>wing  Win  m>u1  to  it^  tender  rcbob* 

As  IVter  did  to  the  Master's  look. 

He   measured   his   |mth   with    pimyen  d 

|Miin 
For  |>eacc  with  (lod  and  nature 


And  in  after  years  to  Coehecf) 

The  bruit  of  ;i  once  familiar  name  ; 
How  among  the  Dutch  of  New  NelkH^ 

land>. 
From  wild  Danskamer  to  Haarlem  saadi* 
A  ]H'nitt>nt  Ktihlier  pn>ache«l  the  Word, 
And   smote    the     heathen    with    (iideoi** 

swonl  ! 

And  the  heart  of  Boston  was  glad  to  bnr 
How  he  harried  the  f«i«*  on  the  long  fran* 

tirr. 
.\nd  he:i|iedou  the  land  against  himbarri^ 
The  mall  of  hi.i  genrrouM  watch  awl  waiA 
F^.ule^t  and  bruve^t  !  the  liav  State  still 
Counts  with  her  worthies  John  Ui 
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CONDUCTOR   BRADLEY 

i  railway  condnetor  who  lost  hia  life  in  an 
ident  on  a  Connecticut  railway,  May  9, 1873. 

iXDUCTOR  Bradley,   (always  may  his 

name 
said  with  reverence  I)  as  the  swift  doom 

came, 
litten  to  death,  a  crushed  and  mangled 

frame, 

ok,  with  the  brake  he  g^rasped  just  where 

he  stood 
•  do  the  utmost  that  a  brave  man  could, 
id  die,  if  needful,  as  a  true  man  should. 

en  stooped  above  him  ;  women  dropped 

their  tears 
1  that  poor  wreck  beyond  all  hopes  or 

fears, 
»t  in  the  strength  and  glory  of  his  years. 

1utt  beard  they  ?    Lo  t  the  ghastly  lips 

of  pain, 
etd  to  all  thought  save  duty's,  moved 

again  : 
Pkit  oot  the  signab  for  the  other  train  ! " 

0  nobler  utterance  since  the  world  began 
rom  lips  of  saint  or  martyr  ever  ran, 
leetrie,  through  the  sympathies  of  man. 

b  me !  how  poor  and  noteless  seem  to  this 
iie  sick-bed  dramas  of  self-consciousness, 
Br  sensual  fears  of  pain  and  hopes  of 
bliss  1 

h,  grand,  supreme  endeavor  !      Not   in 

rain 
Itttlast  brave  act  of  failing  tongue  and 

brain ! 
''oglited  with  life  the  downward  rushing 

train, 

^Bowing  Ihe  wrecked  one,  as  wave  follows 

wave, 
bered  the  warning  which  the  dead  lips 

twn  he  saved,  himself  he  could  not  save. 

19,  the  lost  life  was  saved.    He  is  not  dea<l 
Hm)  in  his  record  still  the  earth  shall  tread 
itb  God's  clear  aureole  shining  roimd  his 
bead. 


We  bow  as  in  the  dust,  with  all  our  pride 
Of    virtue   dwarfed   the    uoble   deed  be- 
side. 
Grod  give  us  grace  to  live  as  Bradley  died  ! 

THE   WITCH   OF  WENHAM 

The  house  is  still  standing  in  Danveis,  Mass., 
where,  it  is  said,  a  suspected  witch  was  eon- 
fined  overnight  in  the  attic,  which  was  bolted 
fast.  In  the  morning,  when  the  constable  came 
to  take  her  to  Salem  for  trial,  she  was  missing;, 
although  the  door  was  still  bolted.  Her  escape 
was  doubtless  aided  by  her  friends,  but  at  the 
time  it  was  attributed  to  Satanic  interference. 


Along  Crane  River's  sunny  slopes 
Blew  warm  the  winds  of  May, 

And  over  Naumkeag's  ancient  oaks 
The  green  outgrew  the  gray. 

The  grass  was  green  on  Rial-side, 

The  early  birds  at  will 
Waked  up  the  violet  in  its  dell, 

The  wind-flower  on  its  hill. 

"  Where  go  you,  in  your  Sunday  coat. 
Son  Andrew,  tell  me,  pray." 

**  For  striped  perch  in  Wenham  Lake 
I  go  to  fish  to-day." 

"  Unharmed  of  thee  in  Wenham  Lake 
The  mottled  perch  shall  be  : 
A  blue-eyed  witch  sits  on  the  bank 
And  weaves  her  net  for  thee. 

<*  She  weaves  her  golden  hair  ;  she  sings 
Her  spell-song  low  and  faint ; 
The  wickedest  witch  in  Salem  jail 
Is  to  that  girl  a  saint." 

**  Nay,  mother,  hold  thy  cruel  tongue  ; 

God  knows,"  the  young  man  cried, 
**  He  never  made  a  whiter  soul 

Than  hers  by  Wenham  side. 

**  She  tends  her  mother  sick  and  blind, 
And  every  want  supplies  ; 
To  her  above  the  blessed  Book 
She  lends  her  soft  blue  eyes. 

"  Her  voice  is  glad  with  holy  songs, 
Her  lips  are  sweet  with  prayer  ; 
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(yo  where  700  will,  in  ten  miles  round 
Is  none  more  good  and  fair.** 

*'  Son  Andrew,  for  tlie  love  of  God 

And  of  thv  mother,  stay  1 " 
She  clasped  tier  hands,  she  wept  aloud, 

But  Andrew  rode  awaj. 

*'  O  reverend  sir,  my  Andrew's  soul 
The  Wenham  witch  has  caught ; 

She  holds  him  with  the  curl^  gold 
Whereof  her  snare  is  wrought. 

**  She  charms  him  with  her  great  hlue  eyes, 

She  binds  him  with  her  hair  ; 
Ob,  break  the  spell  with  holy  words, 

Unbind  him  with  a  prayer  ! " 

**  Take  heart,**  the  painful  preacher  said, 

**  This  mischief  stiall  not  be  ; 
The  witc'h  shiUl  perish  in  her  sins 

And  Andrew  shall  go  free. 

*'  Our  poor  Ann  Putnam  testifies 

She  »aw  her  weave  a  spell, 
Bare-aniiud,  loose-haired,  at  full  of  moon. 

Around  a  dried-up  well. 

** '  Spring  up,  ()  well ! '  she  softly  sang 

The  Iiebrew^s  old  refrain 
(For  Satan  uses  Bible  words), 

Till  water  tiuwed  amain. 

"  And  many  a  good  wife  heard  her  speak 

Bv  Wenham  water  words 
That  made  the  buttereii|M  take  wings 

^Vud  turn  to  yellow  birds. 

**  They  say  that  swarming  wild  bees  seek 

Tlie  hive  at  livr  command  ; 
Anil  fi.Hhi*H  Hwini  t4>  take  their  food 

From  out  her  daiuty  liand. 

**  Meek  as  she  sits  in  meeting-time. 

The  gotUy  minis ttT 
Notes  well  the  s|h*11  that  doth  compel 

Th«*  young  men*s  eyes  to  her. 

*'  Tlie  mole  u]>on  lH*r  dimpled  chin 

1m  Satan's  M*al  aiul  sign  ; 
Her  liiM  an*  n*d  with  evil  bread 

And  stain  of  unblcst  wim*. 

**  For  Titulia,  my  Indian,  "^lith 
At  Quasycuug  she  took 


The  Black  Man's  sodless  saenunent 
And  signed  his  dreadful  book. 

**  Last  night  mj  sore-afflietad  child 
Against  the  young  witch  cried. 

To  take  her  \lar8hal  Ilerrick  rides 
Even  now  to  Wenham  aide.** 

The  marshal  in  his  saddle  sat. 
His  daughter  at  his  knee  ; 

^  I  go  to  fetch  that  arrant  witch. 
Thy  fair  playmate,"  quoth  be. 

*'  Her  speetre  walks  the  parsonage. 
And  haunts  both  hall  and  stair ; 

They  know  hc>r  by  the  great  blue  eyss 
And  floating  gold  of  nair." 

"  Tliev  lie,  thev  lie,  mv  father  dear  I 

No  foul  old  witch  is  she. 
But  sweet  and  gtxNl  and  cr}-stal-pan 

As  Wenham  waters  be.'* 

**  I  tell  thee,  child,  the  Lord  hath  set 

Before  us  g<KNl  and  ill. 
And  woe  to  uU  whose  carnal  loves 

Op[H>se  His  righteous  wilL 

'*  Between  Him  and  the  powers  of  bdl 
Choose  thou,  my  child,  to-daj  : 

No  stiaring  haiul,  no  pitying  eye. 
When  (iod  commands  to  &lay  !*' 


He  went  his  way  ;  the  old  wires 
With  four  us  he  drew  nigh  ; 

The  chihlrcu  in  the  dooryards  held 
Their  breath  as  he  {lassed  by. 

Too    w«*Il    they    knew    the    gannft    | 
lu»rM* 

The  i^iui  witoh-himter  rode, 
Tlie  |Mue  .-\)MK'alypti(*  lieast 

By  grisly  Death  bestrode. 


II 


Ob,  fair  the  face  of  Wenham  Lake 
r]Miii  the  y«mng  girKs  shone. 

Hit  ti'iidiT  iiioutli,  her  dn^auiing  eycs^ 
Her  yellow  hair  outblown. 


By  happy  youth  ami  love  attuned 

To  imturnl  liannoiiies, 
Thf  *«iii{;iii);  birds  the  whi«pering 

She  Mit  beneath  the  trees. 
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\g  for  her  bridal  dress 
ther's  wedding  gown, 
the  marshal,  writ  in  hand, 
Jf ord  hill  rode  down. 

ras  hard  with  cruel  fear, 
sped  the  maiden's  hands  : 
ith  me  unto  Salem  town, 
:he  law  commands  ! " 

ne  to  my  mother  say 
U  before  I  go  !  " 
tied  her  little  hands 
s  saddle  bow. 

me,"  cried  she  piteously, 
ly  sweet  daughter's  sake." 
p  my  daughter  safe,"  he  said, 
the  witch  of  Wenham  Lake." 

e  me  for  my  mother's  sake, 

ds  my  eyes  to  see." 

fes,  young  witch,  the  crows  shall 

ik 

ft  the  gallows-tree." 

ler  to  a  farm-house  old 
its  stairway  long, 
d  on  her  the  garret-door 
■on  bolted  strong. 

lied  out,  the  night  came  down  : 

suing  prayer  she  said, 

irough   the   dark,  strange  faces 

med 

k  her  as  she  prayed. 

« 

nt  horror  deepened  all 
in  her  childhood  knew  ; 
irherewith  the  air  was  filled 
rery  breath  she  drew. 

i  it  be,  she  trembling  asked, 
ecret  thought  or  sin 
good  angels  from  her  heart 
t  the  bad  ones  in  ? 

in  some  forgotten  dream 
her  bold  on  Heaven, 
herself  unwittingly 
its  unf orgiven  ? 

rd    and     still    the    dark    hours 

ssed  ; 

nan  sound  she  heard, 


But  up  and  down  the  chimney  stack 
The  swallows  moaned  and  stirred. 

And  o'er  her,  with  a  dread  surmise 

Of  evil  sight  and  sound. 
The  blind  bats  on  their  leathern  wings 

Went  wheeling  round  and  round. 

Low  hanging  in  the  midnight  sky 
Looked  in  a  half-faced  moon. 

Was  it  a  dream,  or  did  she  hear 
Her  lover's  whistled  tune  ? 

She  forced  the  oaken  scuttle  back  ; 

A  whisper  reached  her  ear  : 
**  Slide  down  the  roof  to  me,"  it  said, 

**  So  softly  none  may  hear." 

She  slid  along  the  sloping  roof 
Till  from  its  eaves  she  hung. 

And  felt  the  loosened  shingles  yield 
To  which  her  fingers  clung. 

Below,  her  lover  stretched  his  hands 
And  touched  her  feet  so  small ; 

"  Drop  down  to  me,  dear  heart,"  he  said, 
"  My  arms  shall  break  the  fall." 

He  set  her  on  his  pillion  soft. 
Her  arms  about  him  twined  ; 

And,  noiseless  as  if  velvet-shod, 
They  left  the  house  behind. 

But  when  they  reached  the  open  way, 

FuU  free  tlie  rein  he  cast ; 
Oh,  never  through  the  mirk  midnight 

Rode  man  and  maid  more  fast. 

Along  the  wild  wood-paths  they  sped, 
The  bridgeless  streams  they  swam  ; 

At  set  of  moon  they  passed  the  Bass, 
At  sunrise  Agawam. 

At  high  noon  on  the  Merrimao 

The  ancient  ferryman 
Forgot,  at  times,  his  idle  oars. 

So  fair  a  freight  to  scan. 

And  when  from  off  his  grounded  boat 
He  saw  them  mount  and  ride, 

"  God  keep  her  from  the  evil  eye. 
And  harm  of  witch  I "  he  cried. 

The  maiden  laughed,  as  youth  will  laugh 
At  all  its  fears  gone  by  ; 
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''He   does    not    know/'    the    whispered 
low, 
«  A  little  witch  am  I.** 

All  day  he  arged  his  weary  horse, 

And,  in  the  red  sundown, 
Drew  rein  before  a  friendly  door 

In  distant  Berwick  town« 

A  fellow-feeling  for  the  wronged 

The  Quaker  people  felt ; 
And  safe  beside  their  kindly  hearths 

The  hunted  maiden  dwelt, 

Until  from  off  its  breast  the  land 

The  haunting  horror  threw, 
And  hatre<l,  bom  of  ghastly  dreams, 

To  shame  and  pity  g^w. 

Sad  were  the  year's  spring  moms,  and 
sad 

Its  golden  summer  day, 
But  bUthe  and  glad  its  withered  fields, 

And  skies  of  ashen  gray  ; 

For  spell  and  chann  had  power  no  more, 
The  8])ei*tres  ceased  to  roam. 

And  8c*attered  houseboUls  knelt  again 
Around  the  hearths  of  home. 

And  when  once  more  by  Beaver  Dam 

Tlie  uieadow-lark  outsang. 
And  oni'e  again  on  all  the  hills 

The  early  violets  sprang, 

And  all  the  windy  pasture  slopes 

Ijiy  ^n*on  within  the  arms 
Of  rrtM'ks  that  lN>re  the  salted  sea 

Tu  |>li'aH:iiit  inland  fanns. 

The  HHiitli  llh'd  off  the  ohaiiiH  h<«  forgi»d, 
Tho  juil-lN>ltH  liac'kward  {v\\  ; 

And  ytMith  and  hoarv  Hg«'  i^iinie  forth 
Like  souls  escapi'd  from  hell. 


KIN(;  SOLOMON  AND  THK  ANTS 

Oi'T  fn«n  .leniMilem 

'Hii*  kin^  hkIo  with  his  great 
War  I'hiffH  ami  h>nls  of  state. 

Anil  Shfltii'h  f|U4*(>n  with  thrm  ; 

Comely,  but  bhu*k  withal. 
To  whom,  perchance,  belongs 


That  wondrous  Sone  of  toOi 
Sensuous  and  mystical, 

Whereto  devout  souls  turn 
In  fond,  ecstatic  dream, 
And  through  its  earth-born 

The  Love  of  loves  discern. 

Proud  in  the  Syrian  sun. 
In  gold  and  purple  sheen. 
The  diiskv  Kthiop  queen 

Smiled  on  King  Solomon* 

Winest  of  men,  he  knew 
The  languages  of  all 
The  creatures  great  or  smal 

That  trod  the  earth  or  flew. 

Across  an  ant-hill  led 
The  king*s  path,  and  he  hes 
Its  small  folk,  and  their  wo 

He  thus  interpreted  : 


4< 


(« 


Here  comes  the  king  men  gre 
As  wise  and  good  and  just. 
To  crush  us  in  the  dust 

L'uder  bis  heedless  feet." 

TIic  groat  king  Imwed  his  heai 
Ami  saw  the  wide  surprise 
Of  the  Queen  uf  Sheba*s  ev 

As  ho  told  her  what  they  said. 

O  king  !  **  she  whispered  swec 
"  Too  happy  fate  have  they 
Who  iK^rish  in  thv  wav 

I  •  m 

B«*ncath  thy  gracious' feet  I 


♦•  Tliou  i>f  the  God-lent  crown. 
Shall  these  vile  creatures  d< 
Murmur  af^ainst  thee  where 
Tlic  knees  of  kings  kneel  dowi 

"  Nay,"  Solomon  replie<l. 

'*Tlit*  uiM*  an<I  Ntrong  shool 
Tlic  welfare  of  the  weak," 
And  turned  his  horse  aside. 

Hit  train,  with  ouick  alarm, 
(*urv«Ml  with  their  leader  ro 
Tht'  ant-hilPs  tM*oplfd  moun 

Ami  loft  it  free  from  harm. 

IIj**  jrwi-lli»d  head  lient  low  ; 
**  O  kiug  1 "  she  said,  *•  bene 
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The  secret  of  thy  worth 
And  wisdom  well  I  know. 

**  Happy  most  be  the  State 
Whose  ruler  heedeth  more 
The  mnrmnrs  of  the  poor 
Than  flatteries  of  the  great." 


IN   THE  "OLD   SOUTH 


tf 


On  the  8th  of  Jnly,  4677,  Margaret  Brew- 
iter  vith  four  other  FriendB  went  into  tlie  South 
Qureh  in  time  of  meeting,  *'  in  sackcloth,  with 
mIms  apon  her  head,  barefoot,  and  her  face 
Uaekened,'^  and  delivered  ^*a  warning  from 
the  great  God  of  Uearen  and  Earth  to  the 
Rolen  and  Magistrates  of  Boston."  For  the 
offence  ihe  was  sentenced  to  be  "  whipped  at 
a  eait'g  taU  up  and  down  the  Town,  with 
twenty  lashes." 

Sbi  came  and  stood  in  the   Old  South 
Churchy 

A  wonder  and  a  sigfn, 
With  a  look  the  old-time  sibyls  wore, 

Half-eiazed  and  half-divine. 

Site  the  mournful  sackcloth  about  her 
wound. 
Unclothed  as  the  primal  mother, 
With  limbs  that  trembled  and  eyes  that 
blazed 
With  a  fire  she  dare  not  smother. 

^^  OD  her  shoulders  fell  her  hair, 

With  sprinkled  ashes  gray  ; 
^  stood  in  the  broad  aisle  strange  and 
weird 

^  s  soul  at  the  judgment  day. 

^  the  minister  paused  in  his  sermon's 
midst. 

And  the  people  held  their  breath, 
^^  these  were    the  words    the    maiden 

T«Poke 

through  lips  as  the  lips  of  death  : 

"Tlnis  saith  the  Lord,  with  equal  feet 
All  men  my  courts  shall  tread, 

^{viest  and  ruler  no  more  shall  eat 
«7  people  up  like  bread  ! 

*Bepent !   repent  I    ere    the  Lord    shall 
»peak 
^  thonder  and  breaking  seals  I 


Let  aU  souls  worship  Him  in  the  way 
His  light  within  reveals." 

She  shook  the  dust  from  her  naked  feet. 
And  her  sackcloth  closer  drew. 

And   into  the  porch  of  the  awe -hushed 
church 
She  passed  like  a  ghost  from  view. 

They  whipped  her  away  at  the  tail  o'  the 
cart 
Through  half  the  streets  of  the  town. 
But  the  words  she  uttered  that  day  nor 
fire 
Could  burn  nor  water  drown. 

And  now  the  aisles  of  the  ancient  church 

By  equal  feet  are  trod, 
And  the  bell  that  swings  in  its  belfry  rings 

Freedom  to  worship  God  I 

And  now  whenever  a  wrong  is  done 

It  thrills  the  conscious  walls  ; 
The  stone  from  the  basement  cries  aloud 

And  the  beam  from  the  timber  calls. 

There  are  steeple-houses  on  every  hand. 
And  pulpits  that  bless  and  ban, 

And  the  Lord  will  not  grudge  the  single 
church 
That  is  set  apart  for  man. 

For  in  two  commandments  are  all  the  law 
And  the  prophets  under  the  sun, 

And  the  first  is  last  and  the  last  is  first. 
And  the  twain  are  verily  one. 

So  long  as  Boston  shall  Boston  be. 
And  her  bay-tides  rise  and  fall. 

Shall    freedom  stand  in  the   Old    South 
Church 
And  plead  for  the  rights  of  all  I 


THE   HENCHMAN 

[Written  at  the  request  of  a  young  lady, 
who  said  to  the  poet :  *'.  Mr.  Whittier,  you 
never  wrote  a  love  song.  I  do  not  believe  you 
can  write  one.  I  wish  you  would  try  to  write 
one  for  me  to  sing/'  In  sending  the  poem 
afterward  to  the  editor  of  The  Independent, 
Whittinr  wrote :  **  I  send,  in  compliance  with 
the  wish  of  Mr.  Bo  wen  and  thyself,  a  ballad 
upon  which,  though  not  long,  I  have  bestowed 
a  good  deal  of  labor.    It  is  not  exactlv  a 
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QuftkerlT  pieci*.  nor  ia  it  didactic,  and  it  hiM 
moral  that  I  know  of.     But  it  is,  I  think, 


DO 


natural,  ainiiiltf,  and  not  unpo«ticaL**J 

Mt  lady  walks  her  morning  round. 
My  lady*a  page  her  fleet  greyhound, 
My  lady*»  hair  the  fond  windi  atir, 
And  all  the  hirda  make  aonga  for  her. 

Uer  thnuhet  sing  in  Rathhnm  bowers, 
And  Rathbum  side  is  gaj  with  flowers  ; 
But  ne*er  like  hers,  in  flower  or  bird. 
Was  beauty  seen  or  music  heard. 

The  distance  of  the  stars  is  hers  ; 
The  least  of  all  her  worshippers, 
The  dust  beneath  her  dainty  heel, 
She  knows  not  that  I  see  or  feeL 

Oh,  proud  and  calm  !  —  she  eamiot  know 
WhervVr  she  goes  with  her  I  go  ; 
Ob,  cold  and  fair  !  —  she  cannot  guess 
I  knvel  to  share  her  hound's  caress  1 

(jay  kuigbts  beside  her  hunt  and  hawk, 
I  rob  their  ears  of  her  sweet  talk  ; 
Her  suitors  eomc  from  east  and  west, 
I  steal  her  smiles  from  every  guest. 

Unheard  «>f  her,  in  loving  words, 
I  greet  her  with  the  song  of  birds  ; 
I  reach  her  with  her  green -armed   bow- 
ers, 
I  kiss  her  with  the  lips  of  flowers. 

Tbv  lioiiiid  and  I  are  on  her  trail. 
The  wind  and  I  unlift  her  veil  ; 
As  if  till*  calm,  cold  nuMm  she  were, 
And  I  the  tide,  I  fuUow  her. 

As  unrebukod  hm  they,  I  Hbare 
The  license  of  tlie  sun  and  jiir, 
And  in  a  e<jnunou  bouuige  hide 
My  worship  from  her  scorn  and  pride. 

World-wide  apart,  and  yet  so  near, 
1  breathe  her  elianiUHl  atmosphere, 
Wherein  to  her  my  service?  brings 
The  rvvereuee  due  to  holy  things. 

Her  niniden  pride,  her  haughty  name, 
My  dumb  devotion  shall  not  shame  ; 
The  Ifive  that  no  return  doth  crave 
To  knightly  levels  lifts  the  slave. 


No  lance  have  I,  in  joust  or  figl 
To  splinter  in  my  lady's  sight ; 
But,  at  her  feet,  how  olest  wen 
For  any  need  of  hen  to  di«  I 


THE  DEAD  FEAST  OF  1 
KOL-FOLK 

E.  B.  Tylor  in  his  Primitive  Culiwn, 
xii.,  ^yv»  an  account  of  the  revenaee  | 
dead  by  the  Kol  tribes  of  ChoU  Nanor, 
**  Wlien  a  llo  or  Munda,;*  he  says,  "h 
burned  on  th«  funeral  ule,  eoUeeied 
of  his  bones  are  carried  in 


solenm«  ghostly,  sliding  step,  keeping 
the  deep-sounding  drum,  and  wnen  t 
wonum  who  carries  the  bones  on  bar 
tray  lowers  it  from  time  to  time,  tk 
who  carry  pitchers  and  brass  veaKla  mot 
reverse  them  to  show  that  they  are  enipt 
the  remains  are  taken  to  visit  every  ~ 
villain,  and  every  dwelling  of  a 
tivu  fur  miles,  and  the  inmates 
mourn  and  praise  the  ^oodneas  of  the  4m 
the  bones  are  carried  to  all  the  dea^ 
fsTorite  haunta.  to  the  fields  he  enhiv 
the  fi^rove  he  planted,  to  the  thrMhil 
where  hn  worked,  to  the  village  daw 
where  he  made  merry.  At  last  they  ae 
to  the  fn^vt*.  and  buried  in  an  eaithi 
u|Mm  a  store  of  food,  corered  with  one  s 
hu^  stone  sIuIm  which  European 
di'r  at  ill  the  dintricts  of  the 
India.**  In  the  JoumtU  of  tkf.  .Ijioliic 
Bengal^  vol.  ix.  p.  TlCi,  b  a  Ho  diige. 

Wk  have  opened  the  door. 

Once,  twice,  thrice  I 
We  have  swept  the  floor. 

We  have  lM»iled  the  rice. 
Come  hither,  come  hither  ! 
Come  from  the  far  lauds. 
Come  from  the  star  lands» 

Come  as  liefore  ! 
We  livtHl  long  t(»gether, 
We  loved  one  another  ; 

Come  bat'k  to  our  life. 
Come  father,  come  mother. 
Come  sister  ami  brother, 

(*hild,  hiii«bnnd.  and  wife. 
For  you  we  are  sighing. 
Come  take  yt»ur  f»bl  platfes^ 
(*ome  look  iu  our  fnc<*s. 
The  tleiul  on  the  dying. 
Come  home  ! 
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We  have  opened  the  door, 

Once,  twice,  thrice  I 
We  have  kindled  the  coals. 

And  we  boil  the  rice 
For  the  feast  of  souls. 

Come  hither,  come  hither  I 
Think  not  we  fear  you, 
Whose  hearts  are  so  near  you. 
Come  tenderly  thought  on. 
Come  all  unforgotten. 
Come  from  the  shadow-lands. 
From  the  dim  meadow-lauds 
Where  the  pale  grasses  beud 

Low  to  our  sighing. 
Come  father,  come  mother. 
Come  sister  and  brother. 
Come  husband  and  friend, 

Tlie  dead  to  the  dying. 
Come  home ! 

We  haye  opened  the  door 

You  entered  so  oft ; 
For  the  feast  of  souls 
We  have  kindled  the  coals, 

And  we  boil  the  rice  soft. 
Come  you  who  are  dearest 
To  US  who  are  nearest. 
Come  hither,  come  hither. 
From  oat  the  wild  weather  ; 
The  storm  clouds  are  flyiug. 
The  peepiil  is  sighing  ; 

Come  in  from  the  rain. 
Come  father,  come  mother, 
Come  sister  and  brother. 
Come  husband  and  lover, 
Beneath  our  roof-cover. 

Look  on  us  again, 
The  dead  on  the  dying. 
Come  home  I 

We  have  opened  the  door  t 
For  the  feast  of  souls 
We  have  kindled  the  coals 
^e  may  kindle  no  more  ! 
Soske,  feyer,  and  famine, 
^  cune  of  the  Brahmin, 

The  sun  and  the  dew, 
'^fj  bum  us,  they  bite  us, 
^7  waste  us  and  smite  us ; 

Oar  days  are  but  few  I 
1^  itnu^  lands  far  yonder 
7o  wonder  and  wander 

We  hasten  to  you. 
^  then  to  our  sighing, 

^Vhile  yet  we  are  here  : 


Nor  seeing  nor  hearing, 
We  wait  without  fearing 
To  feel  you  draw  uear. 
O  dead,  to  the  dying 
Come  home  I 


THE   KHAN'S  DEVIL 

The  Khan  came  from  Bokhara  town 
To  Hamza,  santon  of  renown. 

"  My  head  is  sick,  my  hands  are  weak  ; 
Thy  help,  O  holy  man,  I  seek." 

lu  silence  marking  for  a  space 

The  Khau*s  red  eyes  and  purple  face. 

Thick  voice,  and  loose,  uncertain  tread, 
'*  Thou  hast  a  devil  I "  Hamza  said. 

**  Allah  forbid  !  "  exclaimed  the  Khan. 
**  Rid  me  of  him  at  once,  O  man  ! " 

'*  Nay,"  Hamza  said,  "  no  spell  of  mine 
Can  slay  that  cursed  thing  of  thine. 

"  Leave  feast  and  wine,  go  forth  and  drink 
Water  of  healing  on  the  brink 

'*  Where   clear  and   cold   from   mountain 

snows, 
Tlie  Nabr  el  Zeben  downward  flows. 

"  Six  moons  remain,  then  come  to  me  ; 
May  Allah's  pity  go  with  thee  ! " 

Awestruck^  from  feast  and  wine  the  Khan 
Went  forth  where  Nahr  el  Zeben  ran. 

Roots  were  his  food,  the  desert  dust 
His  bed,  the  water  quenched  his  thirst ; 

And  when  the  sixth  moon's  scimitar 
Curved  sharp  above  the  evening  star, 

He  sought  again  the  santon's  door. 
Not  weak  and  trembling  as  before. 

But  strong  of  limb  and  clear  of  brain  ; 
«  Behold,"  he  said,  <*  the  fiend  is  slain." 

"Nay,"  Hamza  answered,   "starved   and 

drowned. 
The  curst  one  lies  in  death-like  swound. 
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"  But  evil  bivaks  tlu*  strongrst  c^'ven, 
And  jins  like  him  liavu  charmed  li%*c8. 

"  One  beaker  of  the  juice  of  ptipe 
May  call  him  up  in  living  shiipe. 

*'  When  the  n>d  wine  of  BadukHhan 
S|>arkk*s  for  thee,  beware,  1)  Khan  I 

**  With  water  quench  the  fire  within. 
And  drown  each  day  thy  devilkiu  I " 

Thenceforth  the  great  Khan  nhunned  the  cup 
As  Shitau'tt  own,  though  offered  up, 

With  laughing  even  ami  jewelled  handu. 
By  Yarkaud*8  niuids  and  Samarcand*i». 

And,  in  the  loftv  vetttilmle 

Of  the  medrt'tid  of  Kuush  Kodul, 

The  students  of  the  holy  law 
A  golden-lettered  tablft  saw, 

With  these  wonis,  hv  a  cunning  hand, 
Grave<l  on  it  ut  the  khan*8  oomiuaud  : 

*'In  Allah's  Uiinie,  to  him  who  hath 
A  devil,  Kluui  el  llanied  saith, 

•*  Wiflely  our  Pn>phet  runwd  the  vine  : 
The  fiend  that  loves  thf  breath  of  wine 

"  Xo  pniyer  can  slay,  no  nmr.il M)ut 
Nor  Mercan  der\'is  can  drive  out. 

''I,  Khan  «*I  Hanieil,  know  tlii>  charm 
That  n>l>s  Iiiin  of  his  power  t4>  Imrm. 

"Drown  him,  O  Nlain^  child  !  the  s|h>11 
To  Mive  thee  lio  in  tank  and  mi-II  !  '* 

I 

TMK    KlNi;*S    MISSIVK 

This  I»:iI|:m1.  nrii;in:illv  Ukritli-n  fur  Th*  ^f*m^^- 
ritil  llt*f"rtf  .if  ii"%tfn.  i\vmt'\\u-^.  uith  |i:inliiii- 
aMf  |Hi<  tif  liri-ii<««<.  :i  iiifniorihli'  iiu-ii|«>iit  in 
th**  aniiil<i  «if  thi*  ( itv.  Tin*  iiilt  r\  ifw  iM'twevn 
Sh.iltiii-k  ainl  tin*  (tiivi-niiir  liN»k  |il:iri>.  I  havii 
«iiii-i*  liMiii<-«l.  ill  ilif  r»-sii|fiiri«iif  till*  l.itifr,  :ind 
iKif  ill  ihi-  ('••iiiiiil  ('li.iiiilM-r.  Till*  piihlii-atiiiii 
lif  fin*  li.illi'l  !•  t|  t<i  Htiiiif  iliti-iisiiiiii  :m  tn  tlii> 
hi^tiirii-  il  f  inrlitnliifMi  nf  lln-  |iii  liif.  Iiiit  I  )i:i\i> 
«•!  II  iii»  I  i<iiii  til  mil  ••■(!  iiiiy  iif  tli<>  ti^iiivn  ur 
alter  the  liii<  ■«  iuiil  rulupi. 
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Uni>kr  the  great  hill  sloping  bare 

To  eove  and  meadow  and  Coninion  lot. 
In  his  council  chamber  and  oaken  chair. 
Sat  the  worshipful  (tovemor  EDdieott. 
A  grave,  stniu^  man,  who  knew  no  peer 
In  the  pilgrim  land,  where  he  ruled  in  fear 
Of  (i(k1,  not  man,  and  for  good  or  ill 
Held  his  trust  with  an  iron  wilL 

lie  had  shorn  with  his  sword  the  croa  froa 
out 

Tlie  Hag,  and  cloven  the  Maj-polc  dowi, 
Harrie<l  the  heathen  round  about. 

And  whipped  the  Quakers  from  town  lo 
town. 
Earnest  and  honest,  a  man  at  need 
To  bum  like  a  torch  for  his  o«*n  banh  erecd, 
lie  kept  with  the  tlaming  brand  of  hb  ttil 
The  gate  of  the  hi»ly  common  weal. 

His  hr«>w  WHS  clouded,  his  eye  was  sten. 
With  a   look   of    mingled    sorrow  uii 
wrath  ; 
•*  Woe  's  me  I "  he  nuirmured  :  "  at  effiy 
turn 
The  )»estilent  Quakers  are  in  my  nith! 
Some  wc  have  sconrgcil,  and  banished  soai^ 
Si>me  liangtMl,  more  do«.>med,  and  still  tkf? 

eonte, 
F:ist  as  the  tide  <if  von  liav  sets  in. 
Sow  in;;  their  hcre>v*s  Si*ed  of  sin. 

"  Dill  we  count  on  this  ?     Did  we  letff  W- 
hind 
Tlie  gnives  of  our  kin,  the  comfort  lai 

Of  our  F^Ml;1i^h  hearths  and  homes,  to  M 

Tninhlci-s  »if  Israel  Mich  as  these? 
Sluill  I  spare?     .^hall  1  pitv  them?    C^ 

forbid  ! 
I  will  do  as  the  prophet  to  A^fng  did  : 
They  come  to  jtotMin  the  wells  (»f  the  W^d* 
I  will  hew  them  in  pieces  bi*fuiv  the  Loid  !* 

The  (liMirswnn«;op«'n,  and  Kawson  tkeciffk 

F.ntere<K  ami  wliis|MTeil  under  breath, 
•'  Tlnre  wait?*  U'lnw  for  the  Imngman't  wwl^ 

A  ffllow  h.'inishi'd  on  p:iin  t»f  death  -' 
Shattiiek.  of  Suliin.  unhe;ded  uf  tlir  «kip^ 
Hruiiji^lii  i>\er  in  M.i>«ter  fiohUmithV  ship 
At  anchor  here  in  a  Christian  port. 
With  fn'i^ht  of  the  devil  and  allhis! 

TMici-  ;iii(l  thrice  on  the  ehnniber  floi»r 
Mriilin;;  fiercely  from  wall  to  wall. 


THE  KING'S   MISSIVE 
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do  so  to  me  and  more," 
emor  cried, ''  if  I  hang  not  all ! 
it  the  Quaker."    Calm,  sedate, 
x>k  of  a  man  at  ease  with  fate, 
resence  grim  and  dread 
lel  Shattnck,  with  hat  on  head. 

the  knave's  hat ! "    An  angry 

I 

>wn  the  offence  ;  but  the  wearer 

iet  smile,  ''By  the  king's  com- 

d 

3  message  and  stand  in  his  stead." 

emor's  hand  a  missive  he  laid 

oyal  arms  on  its  seal  displayed, 

>roud  man  spake  as  he  gazed 

eat, 

r,  «  Give  Mr.  Shattnck  his  hat." 

to  the  Quaker,  bowing  low,  — 

ing  commaudeth  your    friends' 

ise ; 

he  shall  be  obeyed,  although 

ibjects'  sorrow  and  sin's  increase. 

ere  enjoineth,  John  Endicott, 

ervant,  questioneth  not. 

■ee  I     God  grant  the  spirit  you 

roa  from  us  to  parts  unknown." 

r  of  the  jail  was  open  cast, 
e  Daniel,  out  of  the  lion's  den 
ith  and  girlhood  passed, 
9-bowed  women  and  gray-locked 

ice  of  one  appointed  to  die 
in  praise  and  thanks  on  high, 
tie  maid  from  New  Nethenands 
ler  joy,  the  doomed  man's  hands. 

'hose  call  was  to  minister 
)ul8  in  prison,  beside  him  went, 
woman,  bearing  with  her 
a  shroud  for  his  burial  meant. 
t  counting  her  own  life  dear, 
Dgth  of  a  love  that  cast  out  fear, 
ed  and  served  where  her  brethren 

9 

who  waited  the  cross  beside, 
nt  they  paused  on  their  way  to 
martyr  graves  by  the  Common 


And  much  scourged  Wharton  of  Salem  took 

His  burden  of  prophecy  up  and  cried  : 
<*  Rest,  souls  of  the  valiant  I    Not  in  vain 
Have  ye  borne  the  Master's  cross  of  pain  ; 
Ye  have  fought  the  fight,  ye  are  victors 

crowned. 
With    a   fourfold    chain  ye    have    Satan 

bound  1 " 

The  autumn  haze  lay  soft  and  still 

On  wood  and  meadow  and  upland  farms  ; 
On  the  brow  of  Snow  Hill  the  great  wind- 
mill 
Slowly  and  lazily  swung  its  arms  ; 
Broad  in  the  sunshine  stretched  away, 
With  its  capes  and  islands,  the  turquoise 

bay; 
And  over  water  and  dusk  of  pines 
Blue  hills  lifted  their  faint  outlines. 

The  topaz  leaves  of  the  walnut  glowed, 
The  sumach  added  its  crimson  fleck. 
And  double  in  air  and  water  showed 

The  tinted  maples  along  the  Neck  ; 
Through  frost  flower  clusters  of  pale  star- 
mist, 
And  gentian  fringes  of  amethyst, 
And  royul  plumes  of  golden-rod. 
The  grazing  cattle  on  Centry  trod. 

But  as  they  who  see  not,  the  Quakers  saw 
The  world  about  them ;  they  only  thought 
With  deep  thanksgiving  and  pious  awe 
On    the    great    deliverance    God    had 
wrought. 
Through  lane  and  alley  the  gazing  town 
Noisily  followed  them  up  and  down  ; 
Some  with  scofiBng  and  brutal  jeer. 
Some  with  pity  and  words  of  cheer. 

One  brave  voice  rose  above  the  din. 

Upsall,  gray  with  his  length  of  days, 
Cried  from  the  door  of  his  lied  Lion  Inn  : 

"  Men  of  Boston,  g^ve  God  tlie  praise  I 
No  more  shall  innocent  blood  call  down 
The  bolts  of  wrath  on  your  guilty  town. 
The  freedom  of  worship,  dear  to  you. 
Is  dear  to  all,  and  to  all  is  due. 

**  I  see  the  vision  of  days  to  come. 
When  your  beautiful  City  of  the  Bay 

Shall  be  Christian  liberty's  chosen  home. 
And    none  shall    his  neighbor's    rights 
gainsay. 

The  varying  notes  of  worship  shall  blend 
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**  Wc  *rc   both  f^^wing  old,  and  the  ciid  *s 
draw  ill};  near. 
You  have  lens  (»f  this  worM  to  reniii^, 
But  in  lloavou*!!  appraisal  your  assets,  I 
fear, 
Will  nnrkon  up  greater  than  mine. 

**  The  J  say  I  am  rich,  but  I  *m  feeling  so 

nr, 
could  swap  with  yoa  even  : 
The  pounds  I  have  lived  for  and  laid  up  in 
store 
For  the   shillings  and   penee  yon  have 
given." 

^Well,   S<]uin>,**   Miid    the    Deacon,    with 
i«hn-wd  ef»miiMin  sense. 
While  hit  e\e  had  A  twinkle  of  fun, 
*'  Let  yttur  |Mmnd«  take  the  way  of  my  shil- 
ling and  p(*noe. 
And  the  thing  can  be  easily  done  I  *' 


And  as  one  great  prayer  to  (iod  aseeiid. 
And  hands  of  mutual  charity  raise 
Walls  of  salvation  and  gates  of  praise.** 

So  paised   the   Quakers  thiongfa  Boston 
town, 

Whose  painful  ministers  sighed  to  see 
The  walls  of  their  sheep-fold  falling  down,  ; 

And  wolves  of  heresy  prowling  free. 
But  the  years  went  on,  and  brought  no 

wrong  ; 
With  milder  counsels  the  State  grew  strong, 
As  outward  Letter  and  inward  Light 
Kept  the  balance  of  truth  aright 

The  Puritan  spirit  perishing  not. 

To  Concord  s  yeomen  the  sigmd  sent. 
And  spake  in  the  voice  of  the  cannon-shot 
That  severed  the  chains  of  a  continent. 
With  its  gentler  missiou  of  peace  and  good- 
will 
The  thought  of  the  Quaker  is  living  still. 
And  the  freetlom  of  soul  he  prophesied 
Is  gos|>el  and  law  where  the  martyrs  died. 


VALUATION 

Thk  old  5M|uire  said,  as  he  stood  by  hi  a 
gate, 

And  liis  neighbor,  the  Deacon,  went  by, 
*'  In  spite  of  my  bank  stock  and  real  estate. 

You  are  better  off.  Deacon,  than  I. 


I 


KABHI    ISHMAEL 

"Rabbi  Ishmael  Ben  Qislia  snid. 
entered  into  the  lloly  of  Holiea  [as  Hiffh 
to  bnm  inoense,  when  I  saw  Aktriel  [ 
vine  Crown]  Jah,  Lord  of  Hosts,  sittia 
a  thn>iie,  hif^h  and  lifted  up,  who  sd 
me,  *  Iiihniael,  my  sun,  bless  roe.*  I  am 
*Majf  it  plraM  Tkee  to  mtake  Tkjf  con^paa. 
ivji7  ovtr  TTkine  anger  ;  may  it  be  rerealet 
Thy  other  attributes;  ma^feM  Thorn  df 
Thy  children  aTortiiny  to  if,  and  not  at 
to  the  Btrirt  mnuure  of  judywunt*  It  SPf 
lue  that  lie  bowed  liis  luMid.  as  though 
Bwer  Amen  t4i  my  blessing.**— To/aW 
chdth,  i  f.  U  b.). 


The  Rabbi  Isbmael,  with  the 
( >f  the  world  heavy  upon  him,  onteri 
The  Holy  of  Holies,  saw  an  awful  Fi 
With  terrible  splendor  filling  all  the 
<•  C)  Ishmael  Ben  Klisha ! "  said  m  vc 
<«  What  seckest  thou  ?    What  \Am 

thy  choi<-e  ?  " 
And,  knowing  that  he  stood  before  thi 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  chembim, 
Wide-wing«'<l  lietween  the  blinding 

and  him. 
He  lM)wed  hinijielf,  and  uttered  not  a 
Hut  in  the  silence  of  his  soul  wm  mi 
**  ()  Tliou  Ktenial  !  I  am  one  of  sjl. 
Ami  nothing  nsk  that  others  may  not 
Tliou   art    almighty ;    we   are   wen 

small. 
And  yet   Thy   children  :    let  Thy 

s|>are  !  ** 
Trembling,  be  raised  his  eyes,  and 

place 
Of  the  iii«<iiffenible  glory,  lo  I  m  face 
Of  more  than  mortal  tenilemeiM,  tha 
Graciously  down  in  token  of  assent* 
And,  smiling,  vanished  !    With  stras 

elate. 
The  wondering  Rabbi  sought  the  Is 

gate. 
Radiant    as    Moses    from    the    M«i« 

And  cried  nioiid  unto  the  mnUitode  : 
*'(>  iHmel,  hear!     Tlie  I^ird  oar  < 

gtMHl  ! 

Mine  eyes   have   seen  His  glory  u 

grace  ; 
lieyond  His  judgments  shall  His  lo 

dure  ; 
The  mercy  of  the  All  Mercifid  it  wm 
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THE  ROCK-TOMB  OF  BRADORE 

E  T.  Hind,  in  ExplorationM  in  the  Interior  of 
fiff  Labrador  Peninsula  (ii.  166),  mentions  the 
Ung  of  a  rock  tomb  near  the  little  fishing 
pvt  A  BnMlore,  with  the  inscription  upon  it 
vUdi  ii  giren  in  the  poem. 

A  DREAR  and  desolate  shore  ! 
Where  no  tree  unfolds  its  leaves, 
And  neyer  the  spring  wind  weaves 
Green  grass  for  the  hunter's  tread  ; 
A  land  forsaken  and  dead, 
Where  the  ghostly  icebergs  g^ 
And  come  with  the  ebb  and  How 

Of  the  waters  of  Bradore  I 

A  wanderer,  from  a  land 

B7  sommer  breezes  fanned, 

Looked  round  him,  awed,  subdued, 

Bt  tlie  dreadful  solitude, 

dearine  alone  the  cry 

Of  searbirds  clanging  by, 

Tike  erash  and  gnnd  of  the  floe. 

Wail  of  wind  and  wash  of  tide. 

"0  wretched  land  I "  he  cried, 

"Land  of  all  lands  the  worst, 

God  forsaken  and  curst ! 

Thy  gates  of  roek  should  show 

The  words  the  Tuscan  seer 
Bead  in  the  Realm  of  Woe  : 

Hope  entereth  not  here  !  " 

Lo  1  at  his  feet  there  stood 
A  Uoek  of  smooth  larch  wood, 
Wuf  of  some  wandering  wave. 
Beside  a  rock-closed  cave 
By  Nature  fashioned  for  a  grave  ; 
8tfe  from  the  ravening  bear 
And  fierce  fowl  of  the  air. 
Wherein  to  rest  was  laid 
A  twenty  summers'  maid, 
^Hiose  blood  had  equal  share 
Of  the  lands  of  vine  and  snow. 
Half  French,  half  Eskimo. 
JB  letters  uneffaced, 
I^POQ  the  block  were  traced 
^  grief  and  hope  of  man, 
Aad  thns  the  legend  ran  : 

**  We  loved  her  ! 
^^  connot  tell  how  well  I 

We  loved  her  ! 

Ood  hvedherl 
ladled  her  home  to  peace  and  rest. 

We  love  her  I** 


The  stranger  paused  and  read. 

"  O  winter  land  !  "  he  said, 

"  Thy  right  to  be  I  own  ; 

God  leaves  thee  not  alone. 

And  if  thy  fierce  winds  blow 

Over  drear  wastes  of  rock  and  snow. 

And  at  thy  iron  gates 

The  ghostly  iceberg  waits. 

Thy  homes  and  hearts  are  dear. 
Thy  sorrow  o'er  thy  sacred  dust 
Is  sanctified  by  hope  and  trust ; 

God's  love  and  man's  are  here. 
And  love  where'er  it  goes 
Makes  its  own  atmosphere  ; 
Its  flowers  of  Paradise 
Take  root  in  the  eternal  ice. 

And  bloom  through  Polar  snows  ! " 

THE   BAY   OF   SEVEN    ISLANDS 

The  volume  in  vhich  The  Bay  of  Seven  Is- 
lands was  published  was  dedicated  to  the  late 
Edwin  Percy  Whipple,  to  whom  more  than  to 
any  other  person  I  was  indebted  for  public  re- 
cr>g^tion  as  one  worthy  of  a  place  in  American 
literature,  at  a  time  when  it  required  a  great 
degree  of  courage  to  urge  such  a  claim  for 
a  proscribed  abolitioniBt.  Although  younger 
than  I,  he  had  gained  the  reputation  of  a  bril- 
liant essayist,  and  wns  regarded  as  the  highest 
American  authority  in  criticism.  His  wit  and 
wisdom  enlivened  a  small  literary  circle  of 
young  men,  including  Thomas  Starr  King,  the 
eloquent  preacher,  and  Daniel  N.  Haskell,  of 
the  Daily  Transcript^  who  gathered  about  our 
common  friend  James  T.  Fields  at  the  Old 
Comer  Bookstore.  The  poem  which  gave  title 
to  the  volume  I  inscribed  to  my  fnend  and 
neighbor,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  whose 
poems  have  lent  a  new  interest  to  our  beauti- 
rul  river-valley. 

From  the  g^en  Amesbury  hill  which  bears 

the  name 
Of  that  half  mythic  ancestor  of  mine 
Who  trod  its  slopes  two  hundred  years  ago, 
Down  the  long  valley  of  the  Mcrrimac, 
Midway  between  inc  and  the  river's  mouth, 
I  see  thy  home,  set  like  an  eagle's  nest 
Among  Deer  Island's  immemorial  pines. 
Crowning  the   crag  on  which  the  sunset 

breaks 
Its  last  red  arrow.     Many  a  tale  and  song, 
Which  thou  hast  told  or  snng,  I  call  to 

mind, 
Softening  with  silvery  mift  the  woods  and 

hflls, 
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The  ouUthniHt  liendlaodH  and  inreaching 
bays 

Of  oar  northcasteni  coast-line,  trending 
whore 

The  Gulf,  midsummer,  feels  the  chill  block- 
ade 

Of  iceliergs  stranded  at  its  northern  gate. 

To  thee  the  echoes  of  the  Island  Sound 
Answer  not  vainly,  nor  in  vain  the  moan 
Of  the  South  Breaker  prophesyinc^  storm. 
And  thou  hast  listened,  like  myself,  to  men 
8ea-periled  oft  where  Auticosti  lies 
Like  a  fell  spi<ler  in  its  web  of  fog. 
Or  where  the  Grand  Bank  shallows  with 

the  wreckH 
Of  sunken   fishers,  and  to  whom  strange 

isles 
And  frt»st-rininied  bays  and  trading  stations 

seem 
Familiar  as  (ireat  Neck  and  Kettle  Cove, 
Nubble  and  Boon,  the  common  names  of 

home. 
So  let  me  offer  thee  this  lay  of  mine. 
Simple  and  homely,  lacking  much  thy  play 
Of  color  and  of  fancy.     If  its  theme 
And  treatment  seem  to  thee  befitting  youth 
Rather  than  age,  lt*t  this  be  my  excust* : 
It  has  U'guiled  some  heavy  hours  and  called 
Some  pleasant  memories  up  ;  and,  better 

still, 
Occasion  lent  me  for  a  kindly  word 
To  one  who  is  my  neighbor  and  my  friend. 


The  skipiMT  saile<l  out  of  the  harbor  mouth, 
I/cavin^  tlic  iippIt'-hliMun  of  the  South 
Kt»r  thf  ioi*  of  the  Kastern  S4>as, 
In  his  fishing  schooner  Breeze. 

Ilandsonio  and  br:ivo  and  young  was  he. 
And  the  maids  of  Newbury  fiiglitMl  to  B4*e 

His  lessoning  white  sail  fall 

Under  the  sea's  blue  wall. 

Through  the  Northcni  (julf  and  the  misty 

srnM'H 
Of  the  isIt'H  of  Mingan  and  Madeleine, 

St.  PauTs  and  Blanc  Sabhm, 

The  little  Bn*vze  sailed  on, 

Backward  nnd  forwanl.  along  the  shore 
Of  lorn  and  dcHoIate  Labrador, 

And  found  at  last  her  way 

To  the  Seven  Islands  Bay. 


I 


Tlie  little  hamlet,  nestling  below 
Great  hills  white  with  lingering  taow, 
With  its  tin-roofed  chapel  slood 
Half  hid  in  the  dwarf  spmco  wood ; 

Green-turfed,  flower-sown,  the  laat  ootpa 
Of  summer  upon  the  dremrr  eoMt» 

With  its  gardens  small  and  wput^ 

Sa<l  in  the  frosty  air. 

Hard  by  where  the  skipper's  ■ebooiier  bi 
A  fisherman's  cottage  looked  mwmj 
Over  isle  and  bay,  and  behinn 
On  mountains  dim-defined. 

And  there  twin  sisters,  fair  and 
Laughed  with   their   stranger 
sung 
In  their  native  tongue  the  lays 
Of  the  old  Proven^'al  daya. 

Alike  were  thev,  save  the  faint  oatliBe 
Of  a  scar  on  Suzette*s  forehead  fine  ; 

And  both,  it  so  befell. 

Loved  the  heretic  stranger  wdL 


Both  were  pleasant  to  look  upon. 
But  the  heart  of  the  skipper  clave  to 
Though  less  by  his  eye  than  bcAit 
He  knew  the  twain  apart. 


Despite  of  alien  race  and  creed, 
Weil  did  his  wmiing  of  Marguerite  speed 
And  the  mother's  wrath  wai 
As  the  sister's  jealous  pain. 


The  Hhrill-tougiu'd  mlHtreas  her 
bade, 

And  soleuui  warning  was  sternly  nid 
By  the  blaek-rolMHl  priest,  whote 
Ah  law  the  hamlet  beard. 

But  half  by  \oicv  and  half  l>y  signs 
The  Hkip|H>r  said,  *'  A  warm  sun  shiBM 

On  the  green-banked  Merrimae  ; 

Wait,  watch,  till  I  come  back. 


**  And  when  you  see.  from  my  matt  hold, 
The  signal  fly  of  a  kerchief  r^d. 

My  iMiat  on  the  shi»rr  shall  wait; 

Come,  when  the  night  is  late.** 


Ah  !  weif^hed  with  chihlhoud's 

friends. 
And  all  that  the  home  aky  orerbeBdi* 
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Did  ever  young  love  fail 
To  torn  the  trembling  scale  ? 

Under  the  night,  on  the  wet  sea  sands, 
SIowIt  onelasped  their  plighted  hands  : 
One  to  ihe  cottage  hearth, 
And  one  to  his  siulor's  berth. 

WW  was  it  the  parting  lovers  heard  ? 

Kor  leaf,  nor  ripple,  nor  wing  of  bird, 
Bot  a  listener's  stealthy  tread 
On  the  rock-moss,  crisp  and  dead. 

He  weighed  his  anchor,  and  fished  once 
more 

Bj  tibe  black  coast-line  of  Labrador ; 
And  by  love  and  the  north  wind  driven. 
Sailed  back  to  the  Islands  Seven. 

h  the  iunaet's  glow  the  sisters  twain 
Siw  the  Breeze  come  sailing  in  again  ; 

Said  Sozette,  "  Mother  dear. 

The  heretic's  sail  is  here." 

"Go,  Margnerite,  to  yonr  room,  and  hide  ; 
Tour  door  shall  be  bolted  ! "  the  mother 
cried  : 

While  Snzette,  ill  at  ease. 

Watched  the  red  sign  of  the  Breeze. 

At  midnight,  down  to  the  waiting  skiff 
Sba  stole  in  the  shadow  of  the  cliff  ; 
And  oat  of  the  Bay's  mouth  ran 
The  schooner  with  maid  and  man. 

Aid  all  mght  long,  on  a  restless  bed, 
Herpttyersto  the  Virgin  Mareuerite  said  : 

And  thought  of  her  iover^  pain 

Waiting  for  her  in  vain. 

IM  be  paee  the  sands  ?    Did  he  pause  to 
hear 

The  iOQDd  of  her  light  step  drawing  near  ? 
And,  as  the  slow  hours  passed. 
Would  he  doubt  her  faith  at  last  ? 

m  when  she  saw  through  the  misty  pane. 
The  moniing  break  on  a  sea  of  rain, 
CoqM  even  her  love  ovmX 
To  foUow  his  vanished  sail  ? 

Jtoitime  the  Breeze,  with  favoring  wind, 
Wt  the  ragoed  Moisic  hills  behind, 

And  bwd  from  an  unseen  shore 

The  falla  of  Manitou  roar. 


On  the  morrow's  mom  in  the  thick,  gray 

weather 
They  sat  on  the  reeling  deck  together, 

Lover  and  counterfeit 

Of  hapless  Marguerite. 

With  a  lover's  hand,  from  her  forehead  fair 
He  smoothed  away  her  jet-black  hair. 

What  was  it  his  fond  eyes  met  ? 

The  scar  of  the  false  Suzette  1 

Fiercely  he  shouted  :  "  Bear  away 
East  by  north  for  the  Seven  Isles  Bay  !  " 
The  maiden  wept  and  prayed. 
But  the  ship  her  helm  obeyed. 

Once  more  the  Bay  of  the  Isles  they  found  : 
They  heard  the  bell  of  the  chapel  sound, 
And  the  chant  of  the  dying  sung 
In  the  harsh,  wild  Indian  tongue. 

A  feeling  of  mystery,  change,  and  awe 
Was  in  all  they  heard  and  all  they  saw  : 
Spell-bound  the  hamlet  lay 
In  the  hush  of  its  lonely  bay. 

And  when  they  came  to  the  cottage  door, 
The  mother  rose  up  from  her  weeping  sore. 

And  with  angry  gestures  met 

The  scared  look  of  Suzette. 

**  Here  la  your  daughter,"  the  skipper  said  ; 
"  Give  me  the  one  I  love  instead. 

But  the  woman  sternly  spake  ; 

'*  60,  see  if  the  dead  will  wake  !  " 

He  looked.    Her  sweet  face  still  and  white 
And  strange  in  the  noonday  taper  light. 

She  lay  on  her  little  bed, 

With  the  cross  at  her  feet  and  head. 

In  a  passion  of  grief  the  strong  man  bent 
Down  to  her  face,  and,  kissing  it,  went 

Back  to  the  waiting  Breeze, 

Back  to  the  mournful  seas. 

Never  agfain  to  the  Merrimac 

And  Newbury's  homes  that  bark  came  back. 
Whether  her  fate  she  met 
On  the  shores  of  Carraquette, 

Miscou,  or  Tracadie,  who  cnn  say  ? 
But  even  yet  at  Seven  Isles  Bay 

Is  told  the  ghostly  tale 

Of  a  weird,  unspoken  sail. 
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In  the  pale,  sad  light  of  the  Northern 
day 

Seen  bj  tlie  blanketed  Montagnais, 
Or  squaw,  in  her  small  kyaek. 
Crossing  the  spectre's  traek. 

On  the  deck  a  maiden  wrings  her  hands  ; 

Her   likeness   kneels  on  Uie    graj  eoast 
sands ; 
One  in  her  wild  despair, 
And  one  in  the  trance  of  prayer. 

She  flits  before  no  earthly  bbwt. 

The  red  sign  fluttering  from  her  mast. 

Over  the  solemn  seas, 

The  ghost  of  the  schooner  Breexe  I 


THE  WISHING   BRIDGE 

Among  the  legends  sung  or  said 

Along  our  rocky  shore. 
The  WiBhing  Bridge  of  Marblehead 

May  well  be  sung  once  more. 

An  hundred  years  ago  (»o  ran 

The  old-time  story)  all 
Good  wishes  said  above  its  span 

Would,  soon  or  late,  befall. 

If  pure  and  earnest,  never  failed 

The  prayers  of  man  or  maid 
For  him  who  on  the  deep  sea  sailed. 

For  her  at  home  who  stayed. 

Once  thither  came  two  girls  from  school. 

And  wiHhed  in  childish  glee  : 
And  one  would  l)e  a  queen  and  rule. 

And  one  the  world  would  see. 

Time  passed  ',  with  change  of  hopes  and 
fears. 

And  in  the  selfnuime  place. 
Two  women,  gray  with  middle  years. 

Stood,  wondenng,  face  to  face. 

With  wakened  memories,  as  they  met. 

They  queried  what  had  been  : 
**  A  poor  man's  wife  am  I,  and  yet," 

Said  one,  **  I  am  a  queen. 

''My  realm  a  little  honieiitead  is, 
Wher«*t  lacking  crown  ami  throne, 

I  rule  by  loving  H«*rvices 
And  patient  toil  alone." 


The  other  said  :  ''The  gveat  wtM  hm 

Beyond  me  as  it  lay  ; 
O'er  love's  and  duty's  boondariea 

My  feet  may  never  stray. 


"  I  see  but  common  sights  of 
Its  common  sounds  I  hear, 

My  widowe<l  mother's  sick-b«d 
Sufficeth  for  my  sphere. 


'*  I  read  to  her  some  pleaaaMt  page 

Of  travel  far  and  wide. 
And  in  a  dreamy  pilgrimage 

We  wander  side  by  side. 

"  And  when  at  last  she  fidls  ■ileep^ 
My  book  becomes  to  me 

A  magic  glass  :  my  watch  I  keep» 
But  all  the  world  I 


"  A  farm-wife  queen  ^ronr  plaee  jm  HI, 

While  fancy's  privilege 
Is  mine  to  walk  the  earth  at  will. 

Thanks  to  the  Wishing  Bridge.*' 

'« Nay,  leave  the  legend  for  the  tnrth," 

The  other  cried,  "  and  say 
Go<l  gives  the  wishes  of  our  yonthi 

But  in  His  own  best  way  I  '* 


HOW  THE  WOMEN  WENT  FR< 

DOVER 

The  followinfT  w  a  ropy  of  the 
su«h1  by  Mnjdr  Waldnm,  of   I>over, 
The   QiiakcrH.  an  wan  their  voai, 
jipun^  him.  and  Raw.  a«  they 
fulfilment  of  thrir  prophecy  whea, 
aft4T,  h<*  waa  kill«Hi  hv  the  ~ 


To  thf  conMtahlf$  of  Dofrr,  Ilampttm^  Saiid 
jV#'ir6iirv.  Rotrif^,  /pnricA,  Wfmimm^  1 
Boston,  Horhwrif.  l)etiham,amd  vatJ  Cker  9 
bond  QuakrrM  are  carried  oeT  i^ikiajmiaiit 


Ton.  and  ffvery  oih*  of  3roa,  are  feoem 
thfl  Kint?**  Majesty**  name,  to  take  tMSS 
alxinil  Quakers.  Aium*  (%ilnuui,  Mary  To«l 
and  Alice  AnibnMr.  and  make  them  fast  M 
cart  A  tail,  and  dririnif  the  cart  thniMli 
•frrml  towna,  to  whip  them  npoa  thav  ■ 
back  A  not  exceeding  ten  atripea  apiece  cm 
of  thnm,  in  earh  town  ;  and  ao  to  eoevey  1 
from  constable  to  eoiurtabli»  till  they  aie  e 
thin  jiiriiidictioa,  aa  yon  will  answer  it  aft 
peril ;  and  thia  ahall  b#  vonr  warrant. 

Iljc*UAnD  Wauim 
DaUd  ai  Dovrr,  December  22,  KMSL 
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rairant  was  executed  only  in  DoTer  and 
D.  At  Salisbury  the  constable  refused 
it  He  was  sustained  by  the  town^s 
rbo  were  under  the  influence  of  Major 
^e,  the  leading  man  in  the  lower  yal- 
te  Merrimao,  who  stood  far  in  advance 
le,  as  an  advocate  of  religious  freedom 
opponent  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
the  m<nnd  courage  to  address  an  able 
ly  letter  to  the  court  at  Salem,  remon- 
against  the  witchcraft  trials. 

sing  spray  of  Cocheco's  fall 

kl  to  ice  on  its  rocky  wall, 

ugh  Dover  town  in  the  chill,  gray 

awn, 

tromen    passed,  at  the    cart -tail 

jrawn  I 

3  the  waist,  for  the  north  wind's  grip 
mer  stine  of  the  constable's  whip, 
od  that  u>llowed  each  hissing  blow 
s  it  sprinkled  the  winter  snow. 

nd  mler,  boy  and  maid 

d  the  dismal  cavalcade  ; 

im  door  and  window,  open  thrown, 

and  wondered  gaffer  and  crone. 

I  oor  witness,"  the  victims  cried, 
iffer  for  Him  who  for  all  men  died  ; 
ong  ye  do  has  been  done  before, 
I  we  stripes  that  the  Master  bore  ! 

boo,  O  Richard  Waldron,  for  whom 
J  the  feet  of  a  coming  doom, 
croel  heart  and  thy  hand  of  wrong 
Doe  is  sore,  though  it  tarry  long. 

i  light  of  the  Lord,  a  flame  we  see 
ad Idndle  a  proud  roof-tree  ; 
death  it  an  old  man  lying  dead, 
auns  of  blood  on  his  hoary  head." 

,  Goodman    Hate -Evil!  —  harder 

ttilll" 

gistrate  cried,  *'  lay  on  with  a  will  1 

oat  of  their  bodies  the  Father  of 


iroogii  them  preaches  and  prophe- 
desl" 

the  forest  they  held  their  way, 
ling  river  and  frost-rimmed  bay, 
iid-swept  hills  that  felt  the  beat 
irinter  sea  at  their  icy  feet. 


The  Indian  hunter,  searching  his  traps. 
Peered  stealthily  through  the  forest  gaps  ; 
And  the  outlying  settler  shook  his  head,  — 
**  They  're  witches  going  to  jail,"  he  said. 

At  last  a  meeting-house  came  in  view  ; 
A  blast  on  his  horn  the  constable  blew  ; 
And  the  boys  of  Hampton  cried  up  and  down 
'*  The  Quakers  have  come  !  "  to  the  won- 
dering town. 

From  bam  and  woodpile  the  goodman  came ; 
The  goodwife  quitted  her  quilting  frame, 
With  her  child  at  her  breast ;  and,  hobbling 

slow. 
The  grandam  followed  to  see  the  show. 

Once  more  the  torturing  whip  was  swung, 
Once  more  keen  lashes  the  bare  flesh  stung. 
**  Oh,  spare  !  they  are  bleeding !  "   a  little 

maid  criea. 
And  covered  her  face  the  sight  to  hide. 

A  murmur  ran  round  the  crowd :  *'  Good 

folks," 
Quoth  the   constable,  busy  counting  the 

strokes, 
**  No  pity  to  wretches  like  these  is  due. 
They  have  beaten  the  gospel   black   and 

blue  ! " 

Then  a  pallid  woman,  in  wild-eyed  fear. 
With  her  wooden  noggin  of  milk  drew  near. 
"  Drink,  poor  hearts  !  "  a  rude  hand  smote 
Her  draught  away  from  a  parching  throat. 

**  Take  heed,"  one  whispered, ''  they  11  take 

your  cow 
For  fines,  as  they  took  your  horse  and 

ploueh, 
A  nd  the  bed  from  under  you."     "  Even  so," 
She  said  ;  '<  they  are  cruel  as  death,  I  know." 

Then  on  they  passed,  in  the  waning  day. 
Through  Seabrook  woods,  a  weariful  way  ; 
By  great  salt  meadows  and  sand-hills  bare, 
And  glimpses  of  blue  sea  here  and  there. 

By  the  meeting-house  in  Salisbury  town. 
The  sufferers  stood,  in  the  red  sundown, 


Bare  for  the  lash  !     O  pitying  Night, 
Drop  swift  thy  curtain  and  hide  the  sight 


thy 


f 


With  shame  in  his  eye  and  wrath  on  his  lip 
The  Salisbury  constable  dropped  his  whip. 
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**  ThU  wamuit  means  murder  foul  and  red ; 
Cursed  is  be  who  serves  it,"  he  said. 

**  Show  me  the  order,  and  meanwhile  strike 
A  blow  at  your  pi^ril  I "  said  Justice  Pike. 
Of  all  the  rulers  the  land  possessed. 
Wisest  and  boldest  was  he  and  bvst 

He  scoffed  at  witchcraft ;  the  priest  be  met 
As  man  meets  man  ;  his  feet  he  set 
Beyond  his  dark  age,  standing  upright, 
Soul-free,  with  his  face  to  the  morning  light. 

He  read  the  warront :  **  These  convey 
From  our  precincts  ;  at  every  toum  on  the  way 
Give  each  ten  Uuhei"    "God  judge   the 

brute! 
I  tread  liis  ordci  under  mj  foot  I 

*^Cut  loose  these  poor  ones  and  let  them 

Come  what  will  of  it,  all  men  shall  know 
No  warrant  is  good,  though  Imcked  by  the 

Crown, 
For  whipping  women  in  Salisbury  town  !  ** 

The  hearts  of  the  villagers,  half  released 
From  creed  of  terror  and  rule  of  priest, 
By  a  primal  instinct  owniHl  the  right 
Of  huuuui  pity  in  law*s  despite. 

For  ruth  and  chivalry  only  slept, 
His  Saxon  manhood  the  yeonmu  kept ; 
Quicker  ur  sl(»wer,  the  same  blood  ran 
In  the  Cavalier  and  the  Puritan. 

The  Quakers  sank  on  their  knees  in  praise 
And  thanks.     A  lust,  low  suuM't  blaze* 
Flajthi'd  out  from  under  a  cloud,  and  shed 
A  gulden  glory  uu  each  bowed  beatl. 

The  tale  is  one  of  an  evil  time. 

When  souls  were  fettered  and  thought  was  ; 

crime,  I 

And  hen>s^*s  whis|)er  alK>vc  its  bn^ath 
Meant  shameful  scourging  and  bonds  and  \ 

death  ! 

Wimt  marvel,  that  hunt<sl  and  sorely  trie<l, 
Kven  woman  rebuked  and  propbesieil. 
And  soft  woriln  rarely  answenMl  Imck 
'Die  grim  |K<r}«uasion  of  whip  and  rack  I 

If  her  ery  from  the  whippin);-|>ost  and  jail 
I'ientMl  iiharp  a«  the  Kenite*»  driven  nail, 


O  woman,  at  ease  in  these  happier  days. 
Forbear  to  judge  of  thy  sisters  ways ! 

How  much  thy  beautiful  life  may  owe 
To  her  faith  and  courage  tiio.  ea»t  . 

know. 
Nor  how  from  the  paths  of  thy  ealoi  r 

treat 
She  smoothed  the  thorns  with  her  bl<adii 

feet. 


SAINT  GREGORYS  GUEST 

A  TALE  for  Roman  guides  to  tell 
To  careless,  sight-worn  travellers  itilli 

Who  pause  beside  the  narrow  cell 
Of  Greg«>ry  on  the  Cielian  HilL 

One  day  before  the  inonk*s  door  eane 
A  beggar,  stretching  empty  palms, 

Fainting  and  f>Lst-siok,  in  the  name 
Of  the  Most  Holy  asking  alms. 

And  the  monk  answered,  "All  I  bafv 
In  this  poor  cell  of  mine  I  give« 

The  silver  cup  my  mother  gave  ; 

In    Christ*s    name    take    thou    it,  0 
live." 

Years  passc<l  ;  and,  called  at  last  to  bctf 
The  pastoral  crook  ami  keys  of  RooMi 

Tlie  |>4Mir  monk,  in  Saint  Petor*s  chair. 
Sat  the  crowniHl  lonl  of  Christeodan. 

*•  Prepare  a  feast,**  Saint  Gregory  cried, 
**  And  let  twelve  beggars  sit  thereat** 

The  l»eggars  came,  ancl  one  beside. 
An  unknown  stranger,  with  them  mt 

"  I  askcil  thee  not."  the  Pontiff  spake. 
*'  (>  strangi'r  ;  but  if  neetl  be  thine, 
I  bid  thee  welcome,  for  the  sake 

Of  Him  who  is  thv  L<»rfl  and  miae.** 

• 

A  grave,  calm  face  tlie  stranger  rained. 
Like  His  who  on  (tennesaret  trod. 

Or  His  on  wlioni  the  Chaldeans  gawd, 
Whone  furm  was  as  the  Son  of  God. 

**Knuw*st   thou,**   he    said,   ''thy  gifk   < 
old?*' 

.Vnd  in  the  hand  he  liftcfl  up 
The  l*oiititT  marvelled  to  lM*hold 

Once  more  his  mother's  silrrr  cup. 


BIRCHBROOK  MILL 
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prayers  and  alms  have  riseii,  and 

bloom 

>tly  among  the  flowers  of  heaven. 

he  Wonderful,  through  whom 

ie'er  thou  askest  shall  be  given." 

ke  and  vanished.    Gregory  fell 
I  his  twelve  guests  in  mute  accord 
)n  their  faces,  knowing  well 
r  eyes  of  flesh  had  seen  the  Lord. 

i-time  legend  is  not  vain  ; 
vain  thy  art,  Verona's  Paul, 
;  it  o'er  and  o'er  again 
^y  Vicenza's  frescoed  wall. 

beresoever  pity  shares 
(read  with  sorrow,  want,  and  sin, 
▼e  the  beggar's  feast  prepares, 
uninvited  Guest  comes  in. 

rd,  because  our  ears  are  dull, 
sen,  because  our  eyes  are  dim, 
Iks  our  earth,  The  Wonderful, 
all  good  deeds  are  done  to  Him. 


BIRCHBROOK  MILL 

tUESB  stream,  the  Birchbrook  runs 
esth  its  leaning  trees  ; 
ow,  soft  ripple  is  its  own, 
t  doll  roar  is  the  sea's. 

noaa  signs  it  sees  alone 

distant  church  spire's  tip, 
^t-like,  on  a  blank  of  gray, 

white  sail  of  a  ship. 

yn  a  toiler  at  the  wheel, 
raoders  at  its  will ; 
am  nor  pond  is  left  to  tell 
ere  once  was  Birchbrook  mill. 

inbers  of  that  miU  have  fed 
g  since  a  farmer's  fires  ; 
H>r8tep8  are  the  stones  that  gpround 
'  barvest  of  his  sires. 

respassed  here  ;  but  Nature  lost 
right  of  her  domain  ; 
uted,  and  she  brought  the  old 
d  beauty  back  again. 


By  day  the  sunlight  through  the  leaves 
Falls  on  its  moist,  g^en  sod. 

And  wakes  the  violet  bloom  of  spring 
And  autumn's  golden-rod. 

Its  birches  whisper  to  the  wind, 

The  swallow  dips  her  wings 
In  the  cool  spray,  and  on  its  banks 

The  gray-  songnsparrow  sings. 

But  from  it,  when  the  dark  night  falls, 
The  school-girl  shrinks  with  dread  ; 

The  farmer,  home-bound  from  his  fields. 
Goes  by  with  quickened  tread. 

They  dare  not  pause  to  hear  the  grind 

Of  shadowy  stone  on  stone  ; 
The  plashing  of  a  water-wheel 

Where  wheel  there  now  is  none. 

Has  not  a  cry  of  pain  been  heard 

Above  the  clattering  mill  ? 
The  pawiue  of  an  unseen  horse. 

Who  waits  his  mistress  still  ? 

Yet  never  to  the  listener's  eye 
Has  sight  confirmed  the  sound  ; 

A  wavering  birch  line  marks  alone 
The  vacant  pasture  ground. 

No  ghostly  arms  fling  up  to  heaven 

The  agony  of  prayer  ; 
No  spectral  steed  impatient  shakes 

His  white  mane  on  the  air. 

The  meaning  of  that  common  dread 

No  tongue  has  fitly  told  ; 
The  secret  of  the  dark  surmise 

The  brook  and  birches  hold. 

What  nameless  horror  of  ttie  past 

Broods  here  forevermore  ? 
What  ghost  his  unfor^iven  sin 

Is  grinding  o'er  and  o'er  ? 

Does,  then,  immortal  memory  play 

Tlie  actor's  tragic  part. 
Rehearsals  of  a  mortal  life 

And  unveiled  human  heart  ? 

God's  pity  spare  a  guilty  soul 

That  drama  of  its  ill. 
And  let  the  scenic  curtain  fall 

On  Birchbrook's  haunted  mill ! 
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THE  TWO   ELIZABETHS 

Read  at  the  anTeilimr  of  the  bust  of  Elizabeth 
Pry  at  the  Friends*  School,  ProTidencef  K.  L 

A.  D.  1209 

Amidst  Thuiingia's  wooded  hills  she  dwelt, 
A  high-born  princess,  servant  of  the  poor. 
Sweetening  with  gracious  words  the  food 
she  dealt 
To  starving  throngs  at  Wartbarg*s  bla- 
zoned door. 

A  blinded  zealot  held  her  soul  in  chains, 
Cramped  the  sweet  nature  that  he  could 
nut  kill, 
Scarred  her  fair  body  with  his  penance* 
pains. 
And  gauged  her  conscience  by  his  narrow 
will. 

God  gave  her  gifts  of  beauty  and  of  grace, 
AVith  fast  and  vigil  she  denied  them  all  ; 

Unquestioning,  with  sad,  pathetic  face. 
She  followed  meekly  at  her  stem  guide's 
call. 

80  drooped  and  died  her  home-blown  rose 
of  bliss 
In  the  chill  rigor  of  a  discipline 
That  turned  her  fond  lips  from  her  chil- 
dren's kiss. 
And  made  her  joy  of  motherhood  a  sin. 

To  their  sad  level  by  compas»ion  led, 
One  with  the  low  and  vile  herself  she 
made. 
While  tliankless  misery  mocked  the  hand 
that  fed, 
And  laughed  tu  scorn  her  piteous  mas- 
querude. 

But  still,  with   patience   that  outwearied 
hate. 
She  gave  her  all  while  yet  she  had  to 
give  ; 
And  then  her  empty  hands,  ini|M>rtunate, 
In  prayer  bbe  lifted  that  the  pour  might 
live. 

Sore  presMMl  by  grief,  and  wrongs  more  ' 
hard  to  1)car, 
And  <lw:irfed  and  stifled  by  a  harsh  cou-  = 
trul. 


She  kept  life  fragrant  with  good  dc 
prayer. 
And  fresh  and  pure  the  white  fl 
her  soul. 

Death  found  her  busy  at  her  tai 
word 
Alone  she  uttered  as  she  paused 
**  Silence  ! "  —  then  listened  even 
who  heard 
With  suug  and  wing  the  angek  < 
nigh  ! 

Now  Fra  Angelico's  roses  fill  her  h 
And,   on   Murillo's  canvas,   Wa 
Pain 
Kneel   at   her   feet.      Her  marble 
stands 
Worshipped  and  crowbed  in  Mi 
holy  fane. 

Yea,  wheresoever  her  Church  its  a 
rears. 
Wide  as  the  world  her  story  still 
In  manhood's  reverence,  woiiiao*s 
and  tears. 
She  lives  again  whose  grave  is  o 
old. 

And  still,  despite  the  weakness  or  th 

Of   blind   submission  to  the  bli 

hath 

A  ten<ler  place  in  hearts  of  every  n 

And  mure  than  Rome  owns  Saini 

beth! 

A.  i>.  1 780 

Slow  ages  passed  :  and  lo  !  anoibe 
An  Liiglish  matron,  in  whose  sim| 

Nor  priestly  rule  nor  ritual  had  cla 
A  plaiu,  uucanonized  Elizabeth. 

No  sackcloth   robe,   nor  ashen -s( 
hair, 
Nor  wanting  fast,  nor  scourge,  n 
b.ng, 
Marre<l  her  ealm  presence.     God  hi 
her  fair. 
And  hhe  could  do  His  goodly  « 
wrung. 

llii'ir  voke  is  easv  and  their  hnrdes 
Whus«>    sole  coufes»or   is  the  CI 
God; 


THE  HOMESTEAD 
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Her  quiet    trust  and  faith    transcending 
sieht 
Smootned  to  her  feet  the  difficult  paths 
she  trod. 

And  there  she  walked,  as  duty  hade  her 

Sife  and  onsullied  as  a  cloistered  nun, 
Shtmed  with  her  plainness  Fashion's  gaudy 

show, 
And  OTcrcame  the  world  she  did  not 

shun. 

In  Earlham's  lx>wer8,  in  Flashet's  liberal 
hall. 
In  the  great  city's  restless  crowd  and 
din, 
Her  ear  was  open  to  the  Master's  call. 
And  knew  the  summons  of  His  voice 
within. 


Tender  as  mother,  beautiful  as  wife, 
Amidst  the  throngs  of  prisoned  crime 
she  stood 

In  modest  raiment  faultless  as  her  life, 
Tlie  type  of  £ne:land*8  worthiest  woman- 


To  melt  the  hearts  that  harshness  turned  to 

stone 

Tlie  sweet  persuasion  of  her  lips  sufficed, 

And  gnflt,  which  only  hate  and  fear  had 

known, 

8tir  in  her  own  the  pitying  love  of  Christ. 

^  wfaeresoe'er  the  guiding  Spirit  went 
She  followed,  finding  every  prison  cell 

It  opened  for  her  sacred  as  a  tent 
ntehed  by  Grennesaret  or  by  Jacob's  well. 

^  hade  and  Fashion  felt  her  strong  ap- 
peal. 
And  priest  and  ruler  marvelled  as  they 

Hov  hand  in  hand  went  wisdom  with  her 
zeal. 
Aid  woman's  pity  kept  the  bounds  of 
Uw. 

^  i«ts  in  God's  peace  ;  but  her  memory 

itirs 

The  air  of  earth  as  with  an  angel's  wings. 

And  wanns  and  moves  the  hei^  of  men 

like  hers. 

The  lainted  daughter  of  Hungarian  kings. 


United  now,  the  Briton  and  the  Hun, 
Each,  in  her  own  time,   faithful  unto 
death. 

Live  sister  souls  !  in  name  and  spirit  one, 
Thuringia's  saint  and  our  Elizabeth  I 


REQUITAL 

As  Islam's  Prophet,  when  his  last  day  drew 
Nigh  to  its  close,  besought  all  men  to 

say 
Whom  he  had  wronged,  to  whom  he  then 
should  pay 
A  debt  forgotten,  or  for  pardon  sue. 
And,  through  the  silence  of  his  weeping 
friends, 
A  strange  voice  cried  :  "  Thou  owest  me 

a  debt," 
''  Allah    be    praised ! "    he    answered. 
"  Even  yet 
He  nves  me  power  to  make  to  thee  amends. 
O   mend  !   I  thank  thee  for  thy  timely 
word." 
So  runs  the  tale.    Its  lesson  all  may 

heed. 
For  all  have  sinned  in  thought,  or  word, 
or  deed. 
Or,  like  the  Prophet,  through  neglect  have 

erred. 
All  need  forgiveness,  all  have  debts  to  pay 
Ere  the  night  cometh,  while  it  still  is  day. 


THE   HOMESTEAD 

AoAiKST  the  wooded  hills  it  stands. 
Ghost  of  a  dead  home,  staring  through 

Its  broken  lights  on  wasted  lands 
Where  old-time  harvests  grew. 

Unploughed,  unsown,  by  scythe  unshorn. 
The  poor,  forsaken  farm-fields  lie, 

Once  rich  and  rife  with  gfolden  com 
And  pale  green  breadths  of  rye. 

Of  healthful  herb  and  flower  bereft. 
The  garden  plot  no  housewife  keeps  ; 

Through  weeds  and  tangle  only  left. 
The  snake,  its  tenant,  creeps. 

A  lilac  spray,  still  blossom-clad. 

Sways  slow  before  the  empty  rooms  ; 

Beside  the  roofless  porch  a  sad 
Pathetic  red  rose  blooms. 
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Ilii  tneky  in  mould  and  doit  of  drouth, 
On  floor  and  hearth  the  KinirTel  leareii 

And  in  the  firelen  chimney's  mouth 
Hit  weh  the  spider  weaves. 

The  leaning  bam,  about  to  fall, 

Resounds  no  more  on  husking  evet ; 

No  cattle  low  in  jrard  or  stall, 
No  thresher  beats  his  sheaves. 

80  sad,  so  drear !     It  seems  almost 
8ome  hauntinff  Presence  makes  its  sign  ; 

That  down  ^on  idiadowy  lane  some  ghost 
Might  drive  his  spectral  kine  I 

O  home  so  desolate  and  lorn  I 
Did  all  thy  lueniories  die  with  thee  7 

Were  any  wed,  were  any  bom, 
Beneath  this  low  roof-tree  ? 

Whose  axe  the  wall  of  forest  broke, 
And  let  the  waiting  sunshine  through  ? 

What  goodwife  sent  the  earliest  smoke 
Up  the  great  chimney  flue  ? 

Did  rustic  lovers  hither  come  ? 

Did  luaideus,  swaying  back  and  forth 
In  rhythmic  grace,  at  wheel  and  loom, 

Make  light  their  toil  with  mirth  7 

Did  child  feet  patter  on  the  stair  ? 

Did  boyhood  frolic  in  the  snow  ? 
Did  gray  age,  in  her  elbow  chair, 

Knit,  rocking  to  and  fro  ? 

The  murmuring  brook,  the  sighing  breeze. 
The  pino's  hIow  wbinper,  cannot  tell  ; 

Low  muunds  beneath  the  hemlock-trees 
Keep  the  home  secrets  well. 

Cease,  mother-land,  to  fondlv  boast 
Of  sons  far  t>fT  who  Htrive  and  thrive, 

Fom'tful  that  each  k warming  host 
Mu»t  leave  an  emptier  hive  ! 

O  wandererji  from  anc4*iitral  soil, 

I^*ave  m>iM>iiie  mill  and  chafTering  store  : 

Gird  np  \onr  loinii  for  iitunlier  toil. 
And  builil  the  home  once  more  I 

Come  back  tu  baylierry-wcented  slopes. 
And  fnigmiit  feni«  and  gnmnd-nut  vine  ; 

Breathe  ain  bhtwn  uver  holt  and  cupAe 
Sweet  with  black  bin.*h  and  pine. 


What  matter  if  the  gains  mn  naall 
That  life's  essential  wants  supply  ? 

Tour  homestead's  title  ffivet  yoa  dU 
That  idle  wealth  can  Imy. 

All  that  the  many-dollared  erave. 
The  brick-walled  slaves  oi  X^hngf 
mart. 
Lawns,  trees,  fresh  air,  and  flowm, 
have. 
More  dear  for  lack  of  art 

Your  own  sole  masters,  freedom-wiDei 
With  none  to  bid  you  go  or  stay. 

Till  the  old  fields  your  fathers  tiUed, 
As  manly  men  as  they  I 

With  skill  that  spares  your  toiling  hai 
And  ehoniic  aid  that  science  brings, 

RecLiim  the  waste  and  outworn  laM% 
And  reign  thereon  as  kings  I 


HOW  THE   ROBIN   CAME 


AN  ALGONQUIN  LEGEXD 


Happy  young  friends,  sit  by 
Under  May's  blown  apple-tree. 
While  these  home-birds  in  and  <mI 
Through  the  blossoms  flit  alKxiL 
Hear  a  story,  stranee  and  old. 
By  the  wild'  red  Indians  told. 
How  the  robin  came  tu  be  : 
Once  a  great  chief  left  his  son, — 
Well-belove<l,  his  only  one,  — 
When  the  Imy  was  well-nigh  grown, 
In  the  trial-IcNlge  alone. 
Ijeh  for  tortures  long  and  slow 
Youths  like  him  must  undeixo* 
Who  their  pride  of  manhood  test, 
I^Acking  water,  food,  and  rest. 

Seven  days  the  fast  he  kept. 
Seven  nights  he  never  slept. 
Tlien  the  young  bov,  wrung  with  pi 
Weak  from  nature  s  overstrain. 
Faltering;,  moaned  a  low  complaial : 
••  S|mre  me,  father,  for  I  faint ! " 
Hut  the  chieftain,  haughty-^^yed, 
Hid  hi^  |>ity  in  his  pride. 
**  You  shall  lie  a  hunter  good. 
Knowing  never  lack  of  fuml  : 
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a  warrior  great, 
iind  strong  as  bear  ; 
your  belt  shall  wear, 
at  heart  you  wait 
rour  task  is  dofie. 
lould  starving  die 
y  and  squaw  should  cry 
your  father's  son ! " 

10m  the  sun's  first  rays 
the  hemlock  sprays, 
lodge  the  old  chief  sought, 

samp    and     moose     meat 
bt. 

at,  my  son  !  "  he  said, 
the  poor  boy  dead  ! 
F  his  grave  they  made, 
beside  him  laid, 
Ife,  and  wampum-braid, 
-top  overhead, 
>oth  its  breast  of  red 
m  coat  that  it  wore, 
iknown  before. 
Ji  human  tongue, 
not,"  it  said,  or  sung  ; 
m  still  your  son, 
I  if  hunter  fleet, 
>efore  your  feet 
B  in  battle  won. 
n,  my  song  shall  cheer 
>m-land  ;  hovering  near, 
iram  I  shall  bring 
ie  coming  spring ; 
my  voice  shall  know 
of  melting  snow, 
Aple's  red  bud  swells, 
1-flower  lifts  its  bells. 
I  companion 
nceforth  own  your  son, 
I  shall  testify 
an  kin  am  I." 

lian  legend  saith 
,  the  robin  came 
ter  life  than  death, 
,  and  still  the  same. 

friends  doubt  that  this 
I  genesis, 
s  still  the  myth 

found  therewith  : 
less  belong 

rn  to  pride  and  wrong  ; 
than  hate  is  praise,  — 
i  than  he  who  slays. 


BANISHED     FROM     MASSACHU- 
SETTS 

1660 

On  a  painting  by  K  A.  Abbey.  The  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  enacted  Oct.  10, 
1358,  that  "  any  person  or  persons  of  the  Cnrsed 
sect  of  Quakers  "  should,  on  conviction  of  the 
same,  be  banished,  on  pain  of  death,  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  conmionwealth. 

Over  the  threshold  of  his  pleasant  home 
Set  in  green  clearings  passed  the  exiled 

Friend, 
In  simple  trust,  misdoubtin?  not  the  end. 
*<  Dear  heart  of  mine  !  "  he  said,  **  the  time 

has  come 
To  trust  the  Lord  for  shelter."     One  long 
gaze 
The   goodwife  turned  on  each  familiar 

thing,  — 
The  lowing  kine,  the  orchard  blossoming. 
The  open  door  that  showed  the  hearth-fire  s 

blaze, — 
And  calmly  answered,  "Yes,  He  will  pro- 
vide." 
Silent  and  slow  they  crossed  the  home- 
stead's bound, 
Lingering  the   longest  by  their  child's 
g^rave-mound. 
«  Move  on,  or  stay  and  hang  I "  the  sheriff 

cried. 
They  left  behind  them  more  than  home  or 

land. 
And  set  sad  faces  to  an  alien  strand. 

Safer  with  winds  and  waves  than  human 
wrath, 
With  ravening  wolves  than  those  whose 

zeal  for  God 
Was  cruelty  to  man,  the  exiles  trod 
Drear  leagues  of  forest  without  guide  or 

path. 
Or  launching  frail  boats  on  the  uncharted 
sea. 
Round  storm- vexed  capes,  whose  teeth  of 

granite  ground 
The  waves  to  foam,  their  perilous  way 
they  wound. 
Enduring  all  things  so  their  souls  were  free. 
Ob,  true  confessors,  shamiiig  them  who  did 
Anew  the  wrong  their  Hlgrim  Fathers 
bore  I 
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For  you  the  Mayflower  spread  ber  sail 

once  more, 
Freighted  with  souls,  to  all  that  duty  hid 
Faithful  as  they  who  sought  an  unknown 

land. 
O'er  wintry  seas,  from  Holland's  Hook  of 

Sand! 

So  from  his  lost  home  to  the  darkening  main. 
Bodeful  of  storm,  stout  Macy  held  his 

way. 
And,  when  the  green  shore  blended  with 
the  ^ruy, 
His  poor  wife  moaned  :  "  Let  us  turn  back 

again. 
"  Nay,  woman,  weak  of  faith,  kneel  down," 
said  he, 
**  And  say  thy  prayers  :  the  Lord  himself 

will  steer ; 
And  led  by  Him,  nor  man  nor  devils  I 
fear ! "  . 

So  the  gray  Southwicks,  from  a  rainr  sea. 
Saw,  far  and  faint,  the  loom  of  land,  and 
gave 
With  feeble  voices  thanks  for  friendly 

ground 
Whereon  to  rest  their  weary   feet,  and 
found 
A  peaceful  death-bed  and  a  quiet  grave 
Where,  ocean-walled,  and  wiser  than  his 

The  lord  of  Shelter  scorned  the   bigot's 
rage. 

Aquidneck's  i-sle,  Nantucket's  lonely  shores, 
And  Indiiui-hauiited  Narragansett  saw 
The    way- worn    travellers    round    their 
camp-fire  draw, 
Or  heanl  the  plasliing  uf  their  weary  oars. 
And  every  place  whureou  they  recited  grew 
Hapoicr  fur  pure  and  gracious  woman- 
hood. 
And  men  whose  names  for  stainless  honor 
stood. 
Founders  uf  States  and  rulers  wise  and  true. 
The  Muse  of  history  yet  shall  makenmemU 
To  tliutfe  who  freedom,  peace,  and  justice 

taught. 
Beyond  their  <lark  age  led  the  van  of 
thought. 
And  left  unforfeited  the  name  of  Friends. 
O  mother   State,  how  foiled  was  thy  de- 
sign ! 
The  gain  was  theirs,  the   loss  alone  was 
Uiine. 


THE  BROWN  DWARF  OF  Rt 

The  hint  of  this  ballad  is  foond  b 
Miirchen,  Berlin,  1810.  The  ballad  a 
first  in  St,  NickoUu^  whose  young  riadi 
adviMd,  while  smiling  at  toe  ahead  f 
tion,  to  remember  that  bad  eompaaioai 
evil  habits,  desires,  and  nassieiw  aie  i 
be  dreaded  now  than  the  Elves  and  Tn 
frightened  the  ehildxea  of  past 


TuK  pleasant  isle  of  Riigen  looks  thi 

water  o'er. 
To  the  silver-sanded  beaches  of  tin 

eranian  shore ; 

And  in  the  town  of  Rambin  a  little  1 

maid 
Plucked  the  meadow-flowers  togetl 

in  the  sea-surf  played. 

Alike  were  they  in  beaoty  if  not  i 

degree  : 
He  was  the  Amptman's  fini4iQni,  t 

ler's  child  was  she. 


Now  of  old  the  isle  of  Rugen 

Dwarfs  and  Trolls, 
The    brown-faced   little    Eartb-oc 

people  without  souls ; 

And  for  ever}*  nuui  and  woman  in  I 

island  found 
Walking  in  air  and  sunshine,  a  Tn 

underground. 


It  chanced  the  little  maiden, 

stroIh*d  nwav 
Among  the  hauntefl  Nine  Hills,  wh 

elves  and  goblins  play. 

That  day,  in  liarley  fiehls  below,  tl 

vesters  Iwd  known 
Of  evil  vuict'S  in  the  air,  and  bei 

small  horns  blown. 

She  came  not  back  ;  the  search  for 
ii«>Id  and  wood  was  vain  : 

They  criiHl  her  east,  they  cried  hei 
but  she  came  not  again. 

"  She 's  down  among  the  Brown  D 
saiil  the  dream-wives  wise  an 

And  praycni  wen*  made,  ami  masse 
and  liambin*s  church  U*ll  tuU 
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re  jean  her  father  mourned  her ;  and 

then  John  Deitrich  said  : 
yOI  find   my  little  playmate,  he  she 
ilive  or  dead." 

witehed  among  the    Nine  Hills,  he 
heard  the  Brown  Dwarfs  sing, 
d  Mw  them  dance  hy  moonlight  merrily 
in  a  ling. 

i  when  their  gay-^ohed  leader  tossed  up 

his  cap  of  red, 
tag  Deitrich  caught  it  as  it  fell,  and 

thrust  it  on  his  head. 

B  Troll  eame  crouching  at  his  feet  and 

wept  for  lack  of  it. 
^h,  giTe  me  back  my  magic  cap,  for  your 

great  head  unfit ! " 

117,"  Deitrich  said  ;  **  the  Dwarf  who 
throws  his  charmed  cap  away, 

at  aerye  its  finder  at  his  will,  and  for 
his  folly  pay. 

Toil  stole  my  pretty  Lisbeth,  and  hid  her 

in  the  earth  ; 
dyoa  shall  ope  the  door  of  glass  and  let 

me  lead  her  forth." 

%e  will  not  come  ;  she 's  one  of  us  ;  she 's 
mine  I "  the  Brown  Dwarf  said  ; 

[|e  day  is  set,  the  cake  is  baked,  to-mor- 
row we  shall  wed." 

[^fell  fiend  fetch  thee  ! "  Deitrich  cried, 
"and  keep  thy  foul  tone^e  still. 

li^  I  open,  to  thy  evil  worM,  the  glass 
door  of  the  hill  1" 

t  Dwarf  obeyed  ;  and  youth  and  Troll 
down  the  long  stairway  passed, 

d  law  in  dim  and  sunless  Ugnt  a  country 
rtrange  and  vast. 

nid,  rich,  and  wonderful,  he  saw   the 

elfin  nnder-land,  — 
^thkotB  of  precious  stones,  its  streets  of 

gddensand. 

t  came  onto  a  banquet-hall  with  tables 

ziebly  spread, 
^Ot  a  Toong  maiden  served  to  him  the 

red  wine  and  the  bread. 


How  fair  she  seemed  among  the  Trolls  so 

ugly  and  so  wild  I 
Yet  pale  and  very  sorrowful,  like  one  who 

never  smiled  ! 

Her  low,  sweet  voice,  her  gold-brown  hair, 
her  tender  blue  eyes  seemed 

Like  something  he  had  seen  elsewhere  or 
something  he  had  dreamed. 

He  looked  ;  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms  ;  he 

knew  the  long-lost  one  ; 
"  O  Lisbeth  !  See  thy  playmate  —  I  am  the 

Araptman's  son  I " 

She  leaned  her  fair  head  on  his  breast,  and 
through  her  sobs  she  spoke  : 

"Oh,  take  me  from  this  evil  place,  and 
from  the  elfin  folk  I 

**  And  let  me  tread  the  grass-green  fields 
and  smell  the  flowers  again. 

And  feel  the  soft  wind  on  my  cheek  and 
hear  the  dropping  rain  I 

"And  oh,   to  hear  the  singing  bird,  the 

rustling  of  the  tree. 
The  lowing  cows,  the  bleat  of  sheep,  the 

voices  of  the  sea ; 

**  And  oh,  upon  my  father's  knee  to  sit  be- 
side the  door, 

And  hear  the  bell  of  vespers  ring  in  Ram- 
bin  church  once  more  ! " 

He  kissed  her  cheek,  he  kissed  her  lips  ; 

the  Brown  Dwarf  groaned  to  see, 
And  tore  his  tangled  hair  and  ground  his 

long  teeth  angrily. 

But  Deitrich  said  :  **  For  five  long  years 
this  tender  Christian  maid 

Has  served  you  in  your  evil  world,  and  well 
must  she  be  paid  I 

"  Haste  !  —  hither  bring  me  precious  gems, 

the  richest  in  your  store  ; 
Then  when  we  pass  the  gate  of  glass,  you  '11 

take  your  cap  once  more." 

No  choice  was  left  the  baffled  Troll,  and, 

murmuring,  he  obeyed. 
And  filled  the  pockets  of  the  youth  and 

apron  of  the  maid. 
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They    left   the  dxeadfnl  nnder-land  and 

passed  the  gate  of  gksa  ; 
They  felt  the  sunshiiie's  warm  caress,  they 

trod  the  soft,  green  grass. 

And  when,  heneath,  they  saw  the  Dwarf 
stretch  up  to  them  his  brown 

And  crooked  olaw-like  fingers,  they  tossed 
his  red  cap  down. 

Oh,  never  shone  so  bright  a  son,  was  never 

sky  so  blae. 
As  hand  in  hand  they  homeward  walked 

the  pleasant  meadows  through  I 

And  never  sang  the  birds  so  sweet  in  Ram- 
bin's  woods  before. 

And  never  washed  the  waves  so  soft  along 
the  Baltic  shore  ; 

And  when  beneath  his  door-yard  trees  the 

father  met  his  child. 
The  bells  rimg  out  their  merriest  peal,  the 

folks  with  joy  ran  wild. 


And  soon  from  Rambin's  holy 
twain  came  forth  as  one, 

The  Amptman  kissed  a  danghl 
Icr  blest  a  son. 

John  Deitrich's  fame  went  fai 
and  nurse  and  maid  eroo 

Their  cradle  song :  **  Sleep  on, 
the  Trolls  shall  come  no 

For  in  the  haunted  Nine   II il 

cross  of  stone  ; 
And  Elf  and  Brown  Dwarf  son 

a  door  where  door  was  m 

The  tower  he  built  in  Rambin,  f 

pride  and  boast, 
Looked  oVr  the  Baltic  water  tc 

ranian  coast ; 

And,  for  his  worth  ennoUed,  ai 

vond  compare, 
Count  beitrich  and  his  lovely  \ 

long  and  happy  there.* 
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THE  FROST  SPIRIT 

Hi  eomes,  —  he  comes,  —  the  Frost  Spirit 
comes  I  Ton  may  trace  his  foot- 
steps now 

Oi  the  naked  woods  and  the  blasted  fields 
and  the  brown  hill's  withered  brow. 

He  his  smitten  the  leaves  of  the  gray  old 
trees  where  their  pleasant  green 
came  forth, 

Asd  the  winds,  which  follow  wherever  he 
goes,  have  shaken  them  down  to 
earth. 

He  comes,  —  he  comes,  —  the  Frost  Spirit 

comes  I  from  the  frozen  Labrador, 
From  the  icy  bridge  of  the  Northern  seas, 

which  the  white  bear  wanders  o'er. 
Where  the  fisherman's  sail  is  stiff  with  ice, 

and  the  luckless  forms  below 
^  tbe  sunless  cold  of  the  lingering  night 

into  marble  statues  grow  I 


9eeomeSy — he  comes,  —  the  Frost  Spirit 

comes  f    on  the  rushing   Northern 

blast, 
Lnd  the  dark  Norwegian  pines  have  bowed 

as  his  fearful  breath  went  past. 
Thh  an  nnscorched  wing  he  has  hurried  on, 

where  the  fires  of  Hecla  glow 
a  the  darkly  beautiful  sky  above  and  the 

ancieDt  ice  below. 

9  comes,  —  he  comes,  —  the  Frost  Spirit 
coines  I  and  the  quiet  lake  shall  feel 

m  torpid  touch  of  his  glazing  breath,  and 
ring  to  the  skater's  heel  ; 

id  the  streams  which  danced  on  the 
broken  rooks,  or  sang  to  the  leaning 

■11  bow  again  to  their  winter  chain,  and 
in  moiimf  ul  silence  pass. 

t  eoftnen,  —  he  comes,  —  the  Frost  Spirit 
cornea  !    Let  us  meet  him  as  we  may. 


And  turn  with  the  light  of  the  parlor-fire 

his  evil  power  away  ; 
And  gather  closer  the  circle  round,  when 

that  firelight  dances  high, 
And  laugh  at  the  shriek  of  the  baffled  Fiend 

as  his  sounding  wing  goes  by  ! 


THE  MERRIMAC 

"  The  Indians  speak  of  a  beautiful  river,  far 
to  the  sonthf  which  they  call  Merrimac."  — 
Sueur  de  Monts,  1604. 

Stream  of  my  fathers  I  sweetly  still 
The  sunset  rays  thy  valley  fill ; 
Poured  slantwise  down  the  long  defile, 
Wave,  wood,  and  spire  beneath  them  smile. 
I  see  the  winding  Powow  fold 
The  green  hill  in  its  belt  of  gold. 
And  lollowing  down  its  wavy  line, 
Its  sparkling  waters  blend  with  thine. 
There  's  not  a  tree  upon  thy  side. 
Nor  rock,  which  thy  returning  tide 
As  yet  hath  left  abrupt  and  stark 
Above  thy  evening  water-mark  ; 
No  calm  cove  with  its  rocky  hem. 
No  isle  whose  emerald  swells  beg^m 
Thy  broad,  smooth  current  ;  not  a  sail 
Bowed  to  the  freshening  ocean  g^le  ; 
No  small  boat  with  its  busy  oars. 
Nor  gray  wall  sloping  to  thy  shores  ; 
Nor  farm-house  with  its  maple  shade. 
Or  rigid  poplar  colonnade. 
But  lies  distinct  and  full  in  sight, 
Beneath  this  gush  of  sunset  light. 
Centuries  ago,  that  harbor-bar, 
Stretching  its  length  of  foam  afar. 
And  Salisbury's  beach  of  shining  sand. 
And  yonder  island's  wave-smoothed  strand. 
Saw  the  adventurer's  tiny  sail, 
Flit,  stooping  from  the  eastern  gale  ; 
And  o'er  these  woods  and  waters  broke 
The  cheer  from  Britain's  hearts  of  oak, 
As  brightly  on  the  voyager's  eye. 
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Weary  of  foreiit,  nea,  and  iky, 

Breaking  the  dull  continuous  wood, 

The  Merrimac  rolled  down  his  flood  ; 

Mingling  that  clear  pellucid  brook, 

Which  <mannela  vast  Agioochook 

When  spring-time's  sun  and  shower  unlock 

The  frozen  fountains  of  the  rock. 

And  more  abundant  waters  jRQven 

From    that   pure    lake,    **The    Smile    of 

Heaven," 
Tributes  from  vale  and  mountain-side,  — 
With  ocean's  dark,  eternal  tide  I 

On  yonder  rocky  cape,  which  brares 
The  stormy  challenge  of  the  waves. 
Midst  tangled  vine  and  dwarfish  wood, 
The  hardy  Anglo-Saxon  stood. 
Planting  upon  the  topmost  crag 
The  staff  of  England^s  battle-fUg  ; 
And,  while  from  out  its  heavy  fold 
Saint  (ieorge*fl  crimson  cross  unrolled. 
Midst  roll  of  drum  and  trumpet  blare. 
And  weapons  brandishing  in  air, 
He  gave  to  that  lone  promontory 
The  sweetest  name  in  all  his  story  ; 
Of  her,  the  flower  of  Islam's  daughters. 
Whose   harems   look  on    Stambours 


ters, — 
Who,  when  the  chance  of  war  had  boand 
The  M(Mlem  chain  his  liml>s  around. 
Wreathed  o'er  with  silk  that  iron  chain, 
Sootlanl  with  her  smiles  his  hours  of  pain. 
And  fondly  to  her  youthful  slave 
A  dearer  gift  tlmn  freedom  gave. 

But  look  !  the  yellow  light  no  more 
StreaiiiH  down  on  wave  and  verdant  shore  ; 
And  rlf.irlv  on  the  calm  air  swells 
The  twilight  voire  of  distant  bells. 
From  Ocean'M  lK>Honi,  white  and  thin. 
The  niist.H  come  hIowIv  rolling  in  ; 
Hills,  wtMNls,  the  river's  nK*kv  rim, 
Aniidnt  the  iwa^like  va|>or  swim. 
While  yonder  lonely  coast-light,  set 
Within  its  wave-washed  minart't. 
Half  <{Ufn<'hed,  a  iM'amless  star  and  pale, 
Shinen  dimly  through  its  cloudy  veil ! 

Home  of  niv  fathers  t  —  I  have  stooil 
Where  lluiisoii  rolled  his  lordlv  flood  : 
.S.»cn  KiinriM>  re-t  and  sunM>t  fade 
Along  hiH  frowning  PaUHn«Ie  ; 
Looked  clown  th«*  Appalachian  peak 
On  Juniata's  silver  streak  ; 
Have  seen  along  his  valley  gleam 


The  Mohawk's  softly  winding  stream  ; 
The  level  light  of  sunset  shine 
Through  broa<l  Potomac's  hem  of  pine 
And  autumn's  rainbow- tinted  banner 
Hang  lightly  o'er  the  Susqachanna ; 
Yet  whercsoe'er  his  step  might  be. 
Thy  wandering  child  looked  back  to  tb 
Heard  in  his  dreams  thy  river'a  tooiMi 
Of  murmuring  on  its  pebbly  bomid. 
The  un forgotten  swell  and  roar 
Of  waves  on  thy  familiar  shore  ; 
And  saw,  amidst  the  curtained  gloom 
And  quiet  of  his  lonely  room, 
Thy  sunset  scenes  before  him  pam ; 
As,  in  Agrippa's  magic  glass. 
The  loved  and  lost  arose  to  view. 
Remembered  groves  in  greennets  givw, 
Bathed  still  in  childhood's  morning  del 
Along  whose  bowers  of  beauty  swept 
Whatever  Memory's  moumen  wept. 
Sweet  faces,  which  the  chamel  kept. 
Young,  gentle  eyes,  which  long  hid  ilq 
And  while  the  gazer  leaned  to  Intee, 
More  near,  some  dear  familiar  face. 
He  wept  to  find  the  vision  flown,  — 
A  phantom  and  a  dream  alone  I 


HAMPTON    BEACH 

TiiK  sunlight  glitters  keen  and  brigb 

Where,  miles  away. 
Lies  stretching  to  my  dazzled  fight 
A  luiuinouft  U'lt,  a  misty  light. 
Beyond  the  dark  pine  bluffs  and  waste 
sandy  gray. 

The  tremulous  shadow  of  the  Sea ! 

Against  its  ground 
Of  silvery  light,  rock,  hill,  and  tree. 
Still  as  a  picture,  clear  and  free. 
With  varying  outline  mark  the  coast 
miles  around. 

On  —  on  —  we  tread  with  looee-Hmg 

Our  seaward  way. 
Through  dark-green  fields  and  hloM 

ing  grain. 
Where  the  ^-ild  hrier-roae  skirts  tlie la 
And  bends  above  our  heads  the 
locust  spray. 

Ha  !  like  a  kind  hand  on  my  brow 

Comes  this  fresh  breeze. 
Cooling  itj  dull  and  feverish  glow. 
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While  throagfa  my  being  seems  to  flow 
Hie  breath  of  a  new  life,  the  healing  of 
the  seas! 


Now  rest  we,  where  this  grassy  mound 

His  feet  hath  set 
In  the  great  waters,  which  have  bonnd 
His  enmite  ankles  greenly  round 
With  long  and  tangled  moss,  and  weeds 
j  with  cool  spray  wet. 

6ood-by  to  Pain  and  Care  I  I  take 

Mine  ease  to-day : 
Here  where  these  sunny  waters  break. 
And  ripples  this  keen  breeze,  I  shake 
AU  burdens  from  the  heart,  all    weary 
thoughts  away. 

I  ditw  a  freer  breath,  I  seem 

like  all  I  see  — 
Waies  in    the  sun,   the   white-winged 

fleam 
Of  sespbirds  in  the  slanting  beam. 
Aid  famiff  sails  which  flit  before  the  south- 
wind  free. 

So  when  Time's  yeil  shall  fall  asunder. 
The  soul  may  know 
I     No  fearful  change,  nor  sudden  wonder, 
Nor  sink  the  weight  of  mystery  under, 
,  ^  with  the  upward  rise,  and  ¥rith  the 
Tastness  grow. 

And   an   we    shrink    from    now   may 


No  new  reyealing ; 
Ftmiliar  as  oar  childhood's  stream. 
Or  pleasant  memory  of  a  dream 
Joe  lored  and  cherished   Past  upon   the 
new  life  stealing. 

Serene  and  mild  the  untried  light 

May  haTe  its  dawning ; 
And,  u  in  summer's  northern  night 
Ae  erening  and  the  dawn  unite, 
Ik  nmset  hues  of  Time  blend  with  the 
soul's  new  morning. 

I  at  alone  ;  in  foam  and  spray 

Wawe  after  wave 
Breaks  on   the  rocks  which,  stem  and 

Shoulder  the  broken  tide  away, 
t  BDurman  hoarse  and  strong  through 
moisy  cleft  and  cave. 


What  heed  I  of  the  dusty  land 

And  noisy  town  ? 
I  see  the  mighty  deep  expand 
From  its  white  line  of  glimmering  sand 
To  where  the  blue  of  heaven  on  bluer 
waves  shuts  down  I 

In  listless  quietude  of  mind, 

I  yield  to  all 
The  change  of  cloud  and  wave  and  wind; 
And  passive  on  the  flood  reclined, 
I  wander  with  the  waves,  and  with  them 
rise  and  fall. 

But  look,  thou  dreamer !  wave  and  shore 

lu  shadow  lie  ; 
The  night-wind  warns  me  back  once  more 
To  where,  my  native  hill-tops  o'er, 
Bends  like  an  arch  of  fire  the  glowing  sun- 
set sky. 

So  then,  beach,  bluff,  and  wave,  farewell  I 

I  bear  with  me 
No  token  stone  nor  glittering  shell, 
But  Ion?  and  oft  shall  Memory  tell 
Of  this  brief  thoughtful  hour  of  musing  by 
the  Sea. 
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Bland  as  the  morning  breath  of  Juue 

The  southwest  breezes  pla^  ; 
And,  through  its  haze,  the  wmter  noon 

Seems  warm  as  summer's  day. 
The  snow-plumed  Angel  of  the  North 

Has  dropped  his  icy  spear  ; 
Again  the  mossy  earth  looks  forth. 

Again  the  streams  gush  clear. 

The  fox  his  hillside  cell  forsakes, 

The  muskrat  leaves  his  nook, 
The  bluebird  in  the  meadow  brakes 

Is  singing  with  the  brook. 
"  Bear  up,  O  Mother  Nature  I "  cry 

Bird,  breeze,  and  streamlet  free  ; 
"  Our  winter  voices  prophesy 

Of  summer  days  to  thee  1 " 

So,  in  those  winters  of  the  soul. 

By  bitter  blasts  and  drear 
O'erswept  from  Memory's  frozen  pole, 

Will  sunny  days  appear. 
Reviving  Hope  aud  Faith,  they  show 

The  soul  its  living  powers. 
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And  liow  beneath  the  winter's  snow 
lie  geims  of  lummer  flowers  f 

The  Night  is  mother  of  the  Day, 

The  Winter  of  the  Spring, 
And  ever  upon  old  I)c<^7 

The  greenest  mosses  clinff. 
Behind  the  cloud  the  starlight  lurks, 

Through  showers  the  sunoeams  fall ; 
For  God,  who  loreth  all  Hu  works, 

Has  left  His  hope  with  all  f 


THE   LAKESIDE 

Thk  shadown  round  the  inland  sea 

Are  deepening  into  night  ; 
Slow  up  the  slopes  of  Ossipee 

They  chase  the  lessening;  light. 
Tired  of  the  long  day*s  blmdingheat, 

I  rent  uiy  languid  eye, 
Lake  of  the  Hills  !  where,  cool  and  sweet, 

Thr  sunset  waters  lie  ! 

•I 

Along  the  sky,  in  wary  lines. 

O'er  ittlc  and  reach  and  bay, 
Green-belted  with  eternal  pines. 

The  mountains  stretch  away. 
Below,  the  maple  masses  sleep 

Where  shore  with  water  blends. 
While  midway  on  the  tranquil  deep 

The  evening  light  descends. 

So  seemed  it  when  yon  hill's  red  crown, 

Of  old,  the  Indian  trod, 
And,  through  the  sunset  air,  looked  down 

U|Miti  the  Smile  of  (lod. 
To  him  tif  lij;ht  and  iihade  the  laws 

No  f(in>Ht  skeptic  taught  ; 
Their  liviuj;  and  ctcnml  (^uuse 

His  truer  instinct  sought. 

He  saw  these  mountains  in  the  light 
Which  now  a«*ross  them  shines  ; 

This  lake,  in  summer  sunset  bright, 
Wnlli'il  round  with  sombering  pines. 

(aod   ni*ar  him  seemed  ;  from  earth  and 

Hin  Itiviiig  voice  he  heard. 
As,  fac(>  to  fac4\  in  Parailise, 
Man  HtdtMi  Wforc  the  l^rd. 

Thanks.  O  our  Father  !  that,  like  him, 

Thy  t<*mlfr  love  1  nee. 
In  nuliant  hill  and  woodland  dim. 


And  tinted  sunset 
For  not  in  mockery  dost  Thoa  fill 

Our  earth  with  light  and  gnee 
Thou  hid*st  no  dark  and  cruel  will 

Behind  Thy  smiling  faee  I 


AUTUMN   THOUGHTS 

GoNK  hath  the  Spring,  with  aU  its  f 
And  gone  the  Sonuner's  pom 
show. 

And  Autumn,  in  hb  leaflets  bowers, 
Is  waiting  for  the  Winter's  snow. 

I  said  to  Earth,  so  eold  and  gray, 
**  An  emblem  of  myself  thoa  art.** 

<«  Not  so,'*  the  Earth  did  seem  to  sa; 
"  For    Spring    shall   warm    my 

I  soothe  my  wintry  sleep  with  dmi 
Of  warmer  sun  and  softer  rain. 

And  wait  to  hear  the  sound  of  streai 
And  songs  of  merry  birds  again. 

But  thou,  from   whom   the   Sprinf 
gone, 
For  whom  the  flowers  no  longer  b 
Who  standcst  blighted  and  forlorn, 
j       Like  Autumn  waiting  for  the  saoi 

I  No  hopi*  in  thine  of  sunnier  hours. 
Thy  Winter  shall  no  more  depart 
No  Spring  revive  thy  wasted  flowen 
Nor  Summer  warm  thy  froien  ha 


ON      RIXEIVING     AN      KM 
QUILL  FROM  LAKE  SUPEI 

Ai.L  day  the  darkness  ami  the  coi 
Upon  my  heart  have  lain. 

Like  shadows  on  the  winter  skr. 
Like  frost  upon  the  pane  ; 

But  now  my  torpid  fancv  wakes. 
And.  on  thv  (jii;le*]i  plume, 

Riden  forth,  like  SindlMul  «hi  his  b 
Or  witrh  upon  her  bnKiui  ! 


B«*1ow  me  ronr  the  rock  in*;  pines, 
lief  on*  me  spreads  the  lake 

Wh<»^*  l**i>g  and  soh>nm-M»unding 
Agaiiut  the  suusi't  break. 
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le  wild  Rice-Eater  thresh 
rain  he  has  not  sown  ; 
th  flashing  scythe  of  fire, 
uirie  harvest  mown  I 

e  far-off  Toyager's  horn ; 
he  Yankee's  tnul,  — 
on  every  mountain-pass, 
iiy  stream  hb  sail. 

t,  lake,  and  waterfall, 
lis  pedler  show ; 
ity  mingling  with  the  mean, 
hj  with  the  low. 

ittling  hy  St.  Mary's  Falls, 
lis  loaded  wain  ; 
asoring  o'er  the  Pictured  Rocks, 
»iger  eyes  of  gain. 

e  mattock  in  the  mine, 
[e-stroke  in  the  dell, 
lor  from  the  Indian  lodge, 
ssuit  chapel  bell  I 

swarthy  trappers  come 
Mississippi's  springs ; 
^shiefs  vnth  their  painted  brows, 
rests  of  eagle  wings. 

he  scared  squaw's  birch  canoe, 
«amer  smokes  and  raves  ; 

lots  are  staked  for  sale 

old  Indian  graves. 

le  tread  of  pioneers 
Jons  yet  to  be  ; 

low  wash  of  waves,  where  soon 
jcXi  a  human  sea. 

ments  of  empire  here 
astic  yet  and  warm  ; 
»  of  a  mighty  world 
oding  into  form  I 

le  and  jostling  frannent  soon 
ing  place  shall  find,  — 
material  of  a  State, 
sde  and  its  mind  I 

itering  still,  the  star  which  leads 
ew  World  in  its  train 
sd  with  fire  the  icy  spears 
uy  a  mountain  chain. 


The  snowy  cones  of  Oregon 

Are  kindling  on  its  way  ; 
And  California's  golden  sands 

Gleam  brighter  in  its  ray  I 

Then  blessings  on  thy  eagle  quill, 

As,  wandering  far  and  wide, 
I  thank  thee  for  this  twilight  dream 

And  Fancy's  aiiy  ride  ! 

Yet,  welcomer  than  regal  plumes. 

Which  Western  trappers  find, 
Thy  free  and  pleasant  thoughts,  chance 
sown, 

Like  feathers  on  the  wind. 

Thy  symbol  be  the  mountain-bird. 
Whose  glistening  quill  I  hold  ; 

Thv  home  the  ample  air  of  hope, 
And  memory's  sunset  gold  ! 

In  thee,  let  joy  with  duty  join, 

And  strength  unite  with  love. 
The  eagle's  pinions  folding  round 

The  warm  heart  of  the  dove  I 

So,  when  in  darkness  sleeps  the  vale 
Where  still  the  blind  bird  clings. 

The  sunshine  of  the  upper  sky 
Shall  glitter  on  thy  wings  I 

APRIL 

"  The  spring  comes  slowly  np  this  way." 

Chriiftabel. 

*T  IS  the  noon  of  the  spring-time,  yet  never 

a  bird 
In  the  wind-shaken  elm  or  the  maple   is 

heard ; 
For  green  meadow-grasses  wide  levels  of 

snow, 
And  blowing  of  drifts  where   the  crocus 

should  blow ; 
Where  wind-flower  and  violet,  amber  and 

white, 
On  south-sloping  brooksides  should  smile 

in  the  light, 
O'er  the   cold  winter-beds  of  their  late- 
waking  roots 
The    frosty  flake   eddies,  the    ice-crystal 

shoots ; 
And,  longing  for  light,  under  wind-driven 

heaps, 
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Round    Uie  boles  of    tlie  pine-wood  the 

ground-laurel  creepe, 
Unkiaeed  of  the  sunshine,  onbaptised  of 

showers, 
With  buds  scareelj  swelled,  which  should 

burst  into  flowers ! 
We  wait  for  thy  coming,  sweet  wind  of  the 

south! 
For  the  touch  of  thj  light  wings,  the  kiss 

of  thj  mouth  ; 
For  the  yearly  evangel  thou  bearest  from 

God, 
Resurrection  and  life  to  the  graves  of  the 

sod! 
Up  our  long  river-Talley,  for  days,  have  not 

ceased 
The  wail  and  the  shriek  of  the  bitter  north- 
east. 
Raw  and  chill,  as  if  winnowed  through  ices 

and  snow. 
All  the  way  from  the  land  of  the  wild  £s- 

(juiiuau. 
Until  all  our  dreams  of  the  land  of  the  blest. 
Like  that  red  hunter's,  turn  to  the  sunny 

southwest. 
O  soul  of  the  spring-time,  its  light  and  its 

breath. 
Bring  warmth  to  thb  coldness,  bring  life  to 

this  death ; 
Renew  the  great  mincle  ;  let  us  behold 
Hie  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre 

rolled, 
And  Nature,  like  Lazarus,  rise,  as  of  old  ! 
Let  our  faith,  which  in  darkness  and  cold- 
ness has  lain. 
Revive  with  the  warmth  and  the  brightness 

again, 
And  in  blooming  of  flower  and  budding  of 

tree 
The  symlmls  and  t^-pes  of  our  destiny  see  ; 
The  life  of  the  iipriug-time,  the  life  of  the 

whole, 
And,  as  sun  to  the  sleeping  earth,  love  to 

the  soul  I 

PICTURES 
I 

Lksiit,  warmth,  and  sprouting  greenness, 
and  oVr  all 
Blue,  Htainless,  steel-bright  ether,  raining 

down 
Trancjuillity  upon  the  de4*p-hushod  town. 
The  freshening  meadows,  ami  the    hill- 
sides brown ; 


Voice  of  the  west-wind  froi 

of  pine. 

And  the  brimmed  river  from  its  d 

Low  hum  of  bees,  and  joyous  ii 

Of  bird-songs  in  the  streamk 

wood, — 
Heralds  and   prophecies  of  a 

sight. 
Blessed  forerunners  of  the  ws 
light. 
Attendant  angels  to  the  house  of 
With  reverent  footsteps  kee 
with  mine, — 
Once  more,  through  God's  great 

you  I  share 

A  mom  of  resurrection  sweet  am 

As  that  which  saw,  of  old,  in 

Immortal  Love  uprising  in  fm 

From  the  dark  night  and  win 

tomb  I 

II 

White  with  its  sun-bleached  dost, 
way  winds 
Before  me  ;  dust  is  on  the  shm 
And  on  the  trees  beneath  whc 

I  pass  ; 
Frail  screen  against  the  Himt 

sky, 
Who,  glaring  on  me  with  hb  I 
While  mounting  with  his  dof 
and  higher 
ArobuHhed  in  light  intolerable,  lu 
Tlie  burnished  quiver  of  hti 
lire. 
IWtwcen  me  and  the    hot  fie& 

•South 
A   tremulous  glow,  as  from  1 

muuth, 
GliuiiiierH  and  swims  before  n 
sight. 
As  if  the  burning  arrows  of 
Broke  as  they  fell,  and  shatt 
light  ; 
Yet  on  my  cheek  I  feel  the  west< 
And  hear  it  telling  to  the  orchi 
Ami  to  tlie  faint  and  flower-fora 
Tales  of  fair  meadows,  green 
stant  streams. 
And  mountains  rising  blue  and  ec 
Where  in  moist  dells  the  pur 
gleams. 
And  starred  with  white  the  virg 

lA  twined. 
So  the  o'erwearied  pilgrim,  as  hi 
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life's  summer  waste,  at  times  is 
med, 

loontide,  by  the  cool,  sweet  airs 
rener  and  a  holier  land, 
IS  the  mom,  and  as  the  dewfall 
ind. 

f  the  blessed  Heaven  for  which 
pray, 

m  the  eternal  hills !   make  glad 
r  earthly  way  I 


VIER  BY  THE  LAKESIDE 


LAKE  WINNIPESAUKEE 


I.   NOON 

loads,  whose  shadows  hannt    the 

ep, 

its,  whose  soft  embraces  keep 

iiine  on  the  hills  asleep  ! 

calm  !  O  dark,  still  wood  I 
>r  skies  that  overbrood 
;  with  deeper  quietude  ! 

and  hues,  dim  beckoning,  through 
Dtain  gaps,  my  longing  view 
he  purple  and  the  blue, 

lea  and  greener  land, 
iT  lights  and  airs  more  bland, 
I,  —  the  hollow  of  God*s  hand  ! 

id    throagh    you,    O     mountain 

ends! 

le  your  solemn  spirit  blends, 

DO  more  hath  separate  ends. 

eh  misty  mountain  sign, 
le  Toice  of  wave  and  pine, 
1  yours,  and  ye  are  mine. 

rdens  fall,  its  discords  cease, 

ito  the  glad  release 

«'8  own  exceeding  peace. 

le  calm  of  heart  and  mind  I 
foa  fir-tree's  loosened  rind 
a  tenderer  growth  behind, 

te  weary  years  away  ; 
igain,  my  head  I  lay 
r  lap  of  this  sweet  day. 


This  western  wind  hath  Lethean  powers. 
Yon  noonday  cloud  nepenthe  showers. 
The  lake  is  white  with  lotus-flowers  I 

Even  Duty's  voice  is  faint  and  low, 

And  slumberous  Conscience,  waking  slow. 

Forgets  her  blotted  scroll  to  show. 

The  Shadow  which  pursues  us  all. 
Whose  ever^nearing  steps  appall. 
Whose  voice  we  hear  behind  us  call,  — 

That  Shadow  blends  with  mountain  gray. 
It  speaks  but  what  the  light  waves  say,  — 
Death  walks  apart  from  Fear  to-day  ! 

Rocked  on  her  breast,  these  pines  and  I 
Alike  on  Nature's  love  rely  ; 
And  equal  seems  to  live  or  die. 

Assured  that  He  whose  presence  fills 
With  light  the  spaces  of  these  hills 
No  evil  to  His  creatures  wills. 

The  simple  faith  remains,  that  He 
Will  do,  whatever  that  may  be, 
The  best  alike  for  man  and  tree. 

What  mosses  over  one  shall  grow, 
What  light  and  life  the  other  know, 
Unanxious,  leaving  Him  to  show. 

II.  EVENING 

Yon  mountain's  side  is  black  with  night. 
While,  broad-orbed,  o'er  its    gleaming 
crown 

The  moon,  slow-rounding  into  sight, 
On  the  hushed  inland  sea  looks  down. 

How  start  to  light  the  clustering  isles. 
Each    silver  -  hemmed  !     How    sliarply 
show 

The  shadows  of  their  rocky  piles, 
And  tree-tops  in  the  wave  below  ! 

How  far  and  strange  the  mountains  seem. 
Dim-looming  through  the  pale,  still  light  I 

The  vague,  vast  grouping  of  a  dream. 
They  stretch  into  the  solemn  night. 

Beneath,  lake,  wood,  and  peopled  vale. 
Hushed  by  that  presence  grand  and  grave, 

Are  silent,  save  the  cricket  s  wail. 
And  low  response  of  leaf  and  wave. 
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Fair  scenes  1  whereto  the  Day  and  Night 
Make  rival  love,  I  leave  je  soon, 

What  time  liefore  the  eastern  light 
The  pale  ghost  of  the  setting  moon 

Shall  hide  behind  yon  rocky  spines, 

And  the  young  archer,  Morn,  shall  break 

His  arrows  on  the  mountain  pines, 
And,  golden-sandalled,  walk  the  lake  1 

Farewell  I  around  this  smiling  ba^ 
Gay-hearted  Health,  and  Life  m  bloom, 

With  lighter  steps  than  mine,  may  stray 
In  raoiant  summers  yet  to  eome. 

But  none  shall  more  regretful  leave 
These  waters  and  these  hills  than  I : 

Or,  distant,  fonder  dream  how  eve 
Or  dawn  is  painting  wave  and  sky  ; 

How  riAiug  moons  shine  sod  and  mild 
On  wooded  isle  and  Hilvering  bay ; 

Or  setting  suns  bc^yund  the  piled 
And  puq>le  mountains  lead  the  day  ; 

Nor  laughing  girl,  nor  bearding  boy, 
Nor  f  uU-puliMHi  manhood,  lingering  here. 

Shall  add,  to  life's  abounding  joy. 
The  charmed  repose  to  suffering  dear. 

Still  waits  kind  Nature  to  impart 
Her  choicest  gifts  to  such  as  gain 

An  cutnince  to  her  loving  heart 

Through  the  shaqt  discipline  of  |min. 

Furevcr  from  the  Hand  that  takes 
<  )nc  blcHMing  f n>ui  us  others  fall  ; 

Aud,  MMin  or  l;itc,  our  Father  makes 
1 1  lit  |H.*rfcct  rvconii>eu2te  to  all  1 

<  )h,  watched  by  Silence  and  the  Night, 
And  folded  in  the  strung  onihrace 

( )f  the  great  niouutuiiis,  with  the  light 
Of  the  sweet  heavens  upon  thy  face, 

I^ke  of  the  Northland  I  keep  thy  dower 
i  H  U>uuty  still,  and  while  above 

Tliy  Mile  111 u  mountains  speak  of  power, 
Ik'  thou  the  mirror  of  (iod*s  love. 


THi:  FRriT-(;iFT 

L.1MT  night,  juftt  M  the  tints  of  autumn's  sky 
Of    fiunset    faded    from   our   hills   and 
streams. 


I  sat,  vague  listening,  lapped 

dreams. 
To  the  leafs  rustle,  and  the  eric 
Then,  like  that  basket,  flush  wi 

fruit, 
Dropped  by  the  angels  at  the 

foot, 
Came,   unannounced,  a  gift  of 

sweetness, 
Full-orl»ed,  and  glowing  with  tl 

beams 
Of  summery  suns,  and  rounde 

pleteness 
Bv  kisses  of  the  south-wind  and 
Thrilled  with  a  glad  surprise,  m 

kuew 
The   pleasure   of    the    homewa 

Jew, 
When  EshcoFs  clusters  on   hb 

lav. 
Dropping  their  sweetness  on  hbi 

I  said.  **  This  fruit  beseems  ac 
8in. 
Its  parent  vine,  rooted  in  IHm 
OVrcrcpt  the  wall,  and  neve 

price 
Of  the  great  mischief,  —  an 
tree, 
FUlen*s  exotic,  somehow  smuggle 
To  keep  the  thorns  and  thistles 
Perchance  our  frail,  sad  nu>ther 
haste 
A  single  vine-!«lip  as  she  paiisei 
Where  the  dn*ad   sword   alten 
and  bunicfl. 
And  the  stem  angel,  pitying  I 
For^^ive  the  lovely  trespasser,  ai 
A.Hi<ie  his  face  of  fire  ;  and  thus 
And  fallen  world  hath  yet  ita  an 
Of  primal  pKMl,  to  prove  of  sin  t 
And  show  by  one  gleaned  ear  t 
harvest  lost. 


FLOWICRS    IN    WIN1 
I'AiNir.i)  rpox  A  roRTF.  i 

How  strange  t4»  f^^U  this  frtmt; 

In  gnu*eful  counterfeit  of  flow 
lliesi*  ehildrrn  of  the  nieailnws, ' 

i  )f  sunshine  and  of  showers  I 

How  well  the  cons«'ious  wooil  rrl 
The  pictures  of  its  tlower-sowt 
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and  shades,  the  purple  stains, 
den  hues  of  bloom  I 

appy  thought  to  brine 
larK  season's  frost  and  rime 
dd  memory  of  spring, 
•am  of  summer-time. 

( are  lighter  for  its  sake, 
cy's  aee  renews  its  youth, 
emenibered  fictions  take 
le  of  present  truth. 

>f  the  Merrimac,  — 
ncestral  legends  say,  — 
green  leaf  and  blossom  back 
ed  stem  and  spray. 

gs  of  the  cottage  wall, 
his  touch,  put  out  their  leaves  ; 
ound  swallow,  at  his  call, 
x>and  the  icy  eaves. 

r  saw  his  oaken  flail 
d,  and  bloom  before  his  eyes  j 
m  poob  be  saw  the  pale, 
immer  lilies  rise. 

Id  homes,  by  man  profaned, 
le  sad  dryads,  exiled  long, 
^b  their  leafy  tongues  complained 
ehold  use  and  wrong. 

en  platter  sprouted  wild, 
ton  wore  its  old-time  green, 
I  o'er  the  sleeping  child 
a  leafy  screen. 

gentle  friend  hath  met, 
'andering  in  her  sylvan  quest, 
his  native  woodlands  yet, 
nid  of  the  West ; 

e  the  dew  on  leaf  and  flower 
d  in  moonlight  clear  and  still, 
he  dusk  wizard's  spell  of  power, 
ight  his  trick  of  skill. 

me,  be  it  new  or  old, 
:  which  makes  the  day  more  bright, 
a,  upon  the  ground  of  cold 
rkness,  warmth  and  light  I 

B  neither  gold  nor  green  ; 

,  for  birds,  the  bircn-logs  sing  ; 


Yet,  summer-like,  we  sit  between 
The  autumn  and  the  spring. 

The  one,  vrith  bridal  blush  of  rose,' 
And  sweetest  breath  of  woodland  balm, 

And  one  whose  matron  lips  unclose 
In  smiles  of  saintly  calm. 

Fill  soft  and  deep,  O  winter  snow  I 
The  sweet  azalea's  oaken  dells. 

And  hide  the  bank  where  roses  blow. 
And  swing  the  azure  bells  I 

O'erlay  the  amber  violet's  leaves. 
The  purple  aster's  brookside  home, 

Guard  all  the  flowers  her  pencil  gives 
A  life  beyond  their  bloom. 

And  she,  when  spring  comes  round  again, 
By  greening  slope  and  singing  flood 

Shall  wander,  seeking,  not  in  vain. 
Her  darlings  of  the  wood. 


THE   MAYFLOWERS 

The  trailing  arbutus,  or  mayflower,  grows 
abundantly  in  the  vicinity  of  Plymouth,  and 
was  the  first  flower  that  greeted  the  Pilgrims 
after  their  fearful  winter.  The  name  mayjlower 
was  familiar  in  England,  as  the  application  of 
it  to  the  historic  vessel  shows,  but  it  was  applied 
by  the  English,  and  still  is,  to  the  hawthome. 
Its  use  in  New  England  in  connection  with 
EpigcM  repens  dates  from  a  very  early  day, 
some  claiming  that  the  first  Pilgjims  so  used 
it,  in  a£fectionate  memory  of  the  vessel  and  its 
TCnglifth  flower  association. 

Sad  Mayflower  I  watched  by  winter  stars, 

And  nursed  by  winter  gales. 
With  petals  of  the  sleeted  spars. 

And  leaves  of  frozen  sails  I 

What  had  she  in  those  dreary  hours, 

Within  her  ice-rimmed  bay, 
In  common  with  the  wild-wood  flowers. 

The  first  sweet  smiles  of  May  ? 

Yet,  "  God  be  praised  I  "  the  Pilgrim  said. 

Who  saw  the  blossoms  peer 
Above  the  brown  leaves,  dry  and  dead, 

"  Behold  our  Mayflower  here  I " 

**  God  wills  it :  here  our  rest  shall  be. 
Our  years  of  wandering  o'er  ; 
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Ftir  iiii  tla*  Mayflower  of  the  Boa 
Shall  spread  her  saiU  uo  more." 

()  Nacred  flowers  of  faith  and  hope. 

An  sweetly  uow  as  thea 
Ye  blo(»iii  ou  many  a  birchen  slope, 

In  many  a  pine-dark  glen. 

Ik*hind  the  soa-walFs  rugged  length, 
Unchange<i,  your  leaves  unfold, 

Liko  love  lM*hiud  the  manly  strength 
Of  the  brave  hearts  of  old. 

So  live  the  fathers  in  their  sons, 

Their  sturdy  faith  be  ours, 
And  ours  the  loVe  that  overruns 

Its  roi-ky  strength  with  flowers. 

The  Pilgrim'it  wild  and  wintry  day 

Its  sluuluw  round  us  draws  ; 
Tlu*  Muvfluwer  of  his  stormy  bay. 

Our  Iri'eduni's  struggling  cause. 

But  wanner  suns  erelong  shall  bring 

Tu  lift*  the  fruzon  sod  ; 
And  thrf>ugh   dead  leaves   of   hope   shall 
spring 

Afresh  the  flowers  of  God  ! 
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0*i:k  the  bare  woods,  whoec  outstretehe<l 
hands 
rit'ad  with  the  leaden  heavens  in  vain, 
I  S4'e,  iN-ymitl  the  valley  lauds. 

Till*  M':i*>  lon^  level  dim  with  rain. 
.V  run  lid  iiK*  all  things,  stark  and  dumb, 
Sei*m  praying  for  the  snows  t4>  eome. 
And,  fur  the  summer  bloom  and  greenness 

g(»ne, 
With  winter's  sunset  lights  and  dazzling 
morn  atuue. 

II 

Along  the  river*s  summer  walk, 

Thf  ^litlit'n'd  tufts  of  asters  nod  ; 
And  tn'itibli'H  on  its  arid  stalk 

Thf  liiNir  phnne  of  the  golden-rod. 
And  iiu  a  gniund  of  sombre  flr, 
.Vnd  uzun'*Htiiddi*<l  jiini|M-r, 
TIm-  silver  liireh  itn  buds  of  pur|ile  shows, 
And  M'arlft  UTrirA  tell  where  bloomed  the 
sweet  wild-riMe ! 


Ill 


With  mingled  sound  of  botns  an 

A  far-heard  clang,  the  wild  gi 

Storm-sent,  from  Aivtic  moors  i 

Like  a  great  arrow  through  tl 

Two  dusky  lines  converged  m  oc 

Chasing  the  southward-flying  so] 

While  the  brave  snow-bird  aiM  tl 

jay 
Call  to  them  from  the  pines,  as  i 
them  stay. 

IV 

I  passed  this  way  a  year  ago  : 

rhe  wind  blew  south  ;  the  noo 
W;is  warm  as  June*s  ;  and  save  tX 
Flecked  the  low  mountains  fai 
And  that  the  vernal-seeming  biv 
Mocked  faded  grass  and  leafless 
I  might  Imve  dreamed  of  summer 
Watching  the  fallen  leaves  with 
wind  at  play. 

V 

Since  then,  the  winter  blasts  hai 

'Ilie  white  }iagodas  of  the  snoi 

Ou  these  rough  slopes,  and,  sir 

wild, 

Yon  river,  in  its  overflow 

Of  spring-time  rain  and  sun,  set 

('Rislicd  with  its  ices  to  the  sea  ; 

And  over  these  gray  flelds,  then  g 

gold. 
The  sunitiier  rom  has  waved,  the  t 


organ  rolled. 


VI 


Rich  gift  of  (iod  J  A  year  of  ti 
What  pomp  of  rise  and  shut  c 

Wliat  hues  wherewith  our  NortlM 
Makt'A  autumn's  dropping  wi 

g:*> . 
What  airs  outMown  fnmi  femv 

.Vml  clover-blo«im  and  iwi^ethrie 

Wluit  S4ings  of  bnH>ks  and  birds,  «h 

and  flowers, 
Crreen  wikhU  and   moonlit  snows, 

its  round  Im'vu  ours  ! 

VII 

I  kfi«»w  not  how,  in  other  lamls« 
Till*  elianinng  seasons  cfune  au 

What  ^|H.'ud«irs  fall  on  Syrian  sa 
What  pur|de  lights  ou  .Upine 
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Nor  how  tlie  pomp  of  sunme  waits 
On  Yenice  at  her  watery  gates  ; 
A  dream  alone  to  me  is  .Ajno's  vale, 
And  the  Alhambra's  halls  are  but  a  travel- 
ler's tale. 

VIII 

Yet,  on  life's  current,  he  who  drifts 

Ii  one  with  him  who  rows  or  sails  ; 
And  he  who  wanders  widest  lifts 

No  more  of  beautjr's  jealous  veils 
Tlian  he  who  from  his  doorway  sees 
The  miracle  of  flowers  and  trees, 
Feels  the  warm  Orient  in  the  noonday  air, 
Aid  from  cloud  minarets  hears  the  sunset 
caU  to  prayer ! 

IX 

The  eje  may  well  be  e^lad  that  looks 
Where  Pharpar's  n>untains  rise  and 
&11; 
But  he  who  sees  his  native  brooks 

Ungh  in  the  sun,  has  seen  them  all. 
The  marble  palaces  of  Ind 
Riie  round  him  in  the  snow  and  wind  ; 
From  his  lone  sweetbrier   Persian    Ilafiz 

smiles. 
And  Rome's  cathedral  awe  is  in  his  wood- 
land aisles. 


And  thus  it  is  my  fancy  blends 

The  near  at  hand  and  far  and  rare  ; 
And  while  the  same  horizon  bends 
Above  the  silver-sprinkled  hair 
Whieh  flashed  the  light  of  morning  skies 
On  cluldhood's  woncfer-lifted  eyes, 
^^ithin  its  round  of  sea  and  sky  and  field, 
^Bith  wheels  with  all  her  zones,  the  Eosmos 
itands  revealed. 

XI 

And  thus  the  sick  man  on  his  bed, 

The  toiler  to  his  task-work  bound, 
^dioid  their  prison-walls  outspread. 

Their  clipped  horizon  widen  round  I 
^^  freedom-giving  fancy  waits, 
lAe  Peter's  angel  at  the  gates, 
T^^^wer  is  theirs  to  baffle  care  and  pain, 
10  hnn|  the  lost  world  back,  and  make  it 
ueirs  again! 

XII 

"«t  lack  of  goodly  company, 
When  masters  of  the  ancient  lyre 


I 


Obey  my  call,  and  trace  for  me 

Their  words  of  mingled  tears  and  fire  I 
I  talk  with  Bacon,  grave  and  wise, 
I  read  the  world  with  Pascal's  eyes  ; 
And  priest  and  sag^,  with  solenm  brows 

austere, 
And  poets,  garland-bound,  the  Lords  of 
Thought,  draw  near. 

XIII 

Methinks,  O  friend,  I  hear  thee  say, 

**  In  vain  the  human  heart  we  mock  ; 
Bring  living  guests  who  love  the  day. 
Not  ghosts  who  fly  at  crow  of  cock  I 
The  herbs  we  share  with  flesh  and  blood 
Are  better  than  ambrosial  food 
With  laurelled  shades."    I  grant  it,  nothing 

loath. 
But  doubly  blest  is  he  who  can  partake  of 
both. 

XIV 

He  who  might  Plato's  banquet  grace. 

Have  I  not  seen  before  me  sit. 
And  watched  his  puritanic  face. 

With  more  than  Eastern  wisdom  lit  ? 
Shrewd  mystic  I  who,  upon  the  back 
Of  his  Poor  Bichard's  Almanac 
Writiuff  the  Sufi*s  song,  the  Gentoo's  dream, 
Links  Manu's  age  of  thought  to  Fulton's 
age  of  steam  I 

XV 

Here  too,  of  answering  love  secure. 

Have  I  not  welcomed  to  my  hearth 
The  gentle  pilgrim  troubadour. 

Whose   songs  have  girdled  half  the 
earth  ; 
Whose  pages,  like  the  magic  mat 
Whereon  the  Eastern  lover  sat. 
Have  borne  me  over  Rhine-land's  purple 

vines. 
And  Nubia's  tawny  sands,  and  Phrygia's 
mountain  pines ! 

XVI 

And  he,  who  to  the  lettered  wealth 

Of  ages  adds  the  lore  unpriced, 
The  wisdom  and  the  moral  health. 

The  ethics  of  the  school  of  Christ ; 
The  statesman  to  his  holy  trust, 
As  the  Athenian  archon,  just. 
Struck  down,  exiled  like  him  for  truth  alone, 
Has  he  not  graced  my  home  with  beauty 
all  his  own  ? 


iSa 
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XVII 

What  greetingt  smile,  what  farewells 
wave, 
Wbat  loTed  ones  enter  and  depart ! 
The  |^>od,  the  beautiful,  the  braye, 
The    Heaven-lent    treasores    of    the 
heart! 
How  fouHcious  seems  the  frozen  sod 
And  beechen  slope  whereon  thev  trod  1 
The  oak-leaves  rustle,  and  the  dry  grass 

bends 
Beneath  the  shadowy  feet  of  lost  or  absent 
friends. 

XVIII 

Then  ask  not  why  to  these  bloak  hills 

I  cling,  as  clings  the  tufted  moss, 
To  bear  the  winter's  lingering  chills. 

The  mocking  npring's  perpetual  loss. 
I  dream  of  lands  where  summer  smiles. 
And  soft  windii  blow  from  spicy  isles, 
But  scarce  would  Ceylon's  breath  of  flow- 
ers be  sweet. 
Could  I  not  feel  thy  soil.  New  England,  at 
my  feet ! 

XIX 

At  times  I  long  for  gentler  skies. 

And  bathe  in  dreams  of  softer  air, 
But  homesi(*k  tears  would  fill  the  eyes 

That  saw  the  Cross  without  the  Bear. 
The  pine  nmst  whiitper  to  the  palm. 
The  north-wind  bn>ak  the  tropic  calm  ; 
And  with  the  dreamy  languor  of  the  Line, 
The  North's  keen  nrtue  blend,  and  strength 
to  beauty  join. 


XX 


Better  to  stem  with  heart  and  hand 
llie  n*anng  tide  of  life,  than  lie. 
Unmindful,  on  itn  flowery  strand, 
<  )f  (s<MrM  <N*caHionN  drifting  by  f 
Ii«*tt«'r  with  naked  nerve  tc»  bear 
The  luH'cUes  of  this  gi tailing  air. 
Than,  in  iIn*  lap  of  sensual  vwfe,  forego 
The  giMllike  power  to  do,  the  godlike  aim 
to  know. 

XXI 

Huini*  of  my  heart  t  to  me  more  fair 
Tliaii  gay  Versailles  or  Windsor's  lialls, 

TIm*  |»niiite<l,  shingly  town-houie  where 
The  freeman's  vote  for  Freedom  falls  f 


The  simple  roof  where  prayer 

Thau  (iothic  groin  and  eolonn 

The  living  temme  of  the  heart  o 

Than  Rome's  sky-mocking  vaolt 

spired  Milan  ! 


XXII 


More  dear  thy  equal 

Where  rich  and  poor  the  Bi 

Than  classic  halls  where  Priest 

And   Learning  wears  the 

Creed  ; 

Thy  glad  Thanksgiving,  gatln 

The  scattered  slaves  of  bomi 

Than   the   mad   license    usherii 

pains. 
Or  holidays  of  slaves  who  laugh 
in  chains. 

XXIII 

And  sweet  homes  nestle  in  tin 

And  |»en*h  alone  these  wooc 

And,  blest  beyond  Arcadian  v 

Thev  hear  the  sound  of  Sab 

Here  dwells  no  perfei*t  man  s 

Nor  woiiuin  winged  before  he 

But  with  the  faults  and  follies  o 

Old  hoiiH»-brc<l  virtues  hold  thi 

honored  place. 

XXIV 

Here  manhood  struggles  for  t 

( )f  mother,  sister,  daughter 

The  gracefi  ami  the  loves  whi< 

Tlie  iiiuntc  of  the  nian*h  of 

And  woman,  in  her  daily  roui 

( )f  duty,  wnlks  on  holy  gnmii 

Nu  unpaiil  menial  tills  the  tM»il,  i 

Is  the  bad  le>Aou  learned  at  hu 

to  sneer. 

XXV 

Then  let  the  icy  nf>rth-wind  b 

'llie  tnimiH*t.'«  of  the  com  in 

To  arrowy  M«*et  and  blinding 

Yon  nlantiiig  lineA  nf  rain  t 

Young  lieartM  shall  hail  the  d 

As  g<ftyly  a*  I  did  of  old  ; 

And  1,  who  wateh  them  througl 

pane, 
l*nfnvt«m<i,  live  in  them  my  In 
again. 
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XXVI 

And  I  will  trust  that  He  who  heeds 

The  life  that  hides  in  mead  and  wold, 
Who  hangs  yon  alder's  crimson  beads. 

And  stains  these  mosses  green  and  gold, 
Will  still,  as  He  hath  done,  incline 
His  gracious  care  to  me  and  mine  ; 
Glut  what  we  ask  aright,  from  wrong  debar. 
And,  as  the  earth  grows  dark,  make  brighter 
every  star  f 

XXVII 

I  bsTB  not  seen,  I  may  not  see. 

My  hopes  for  man  take  form  in  fact, 
Bot  God  will  giye  the  victory 

In  doe  time  ;  in  that  faith  I  act. 
And  he  who  sees  the  future  sure. 
The  baffling  present  may  endure. 
And  Mess,  meanwhile,   the  unseen  Eland 

that  leads 
The  heart's  desires  beyond  the  halting  step 
of  deeds. 

XXVIII 

And  thou,  my  song,  I  send  thee  forth. 
Where  hanher  songs  of  mine    have 
flown  ; 

Go,  find  a  place  at  home  and  hearth 
Where'er  thy  singer's  name  is  known  ; 

Berire  for  him  the  kindly  thought 

Of  friends  ;    and    they   who  love  him 

Toiehed  by  some  strain  of  thine,  perchance 

may  take 
The  hand  he  proffers  all,  and  thank  him  for 

thy  sake. 


THE   FIRST  FLOWERS 

'OB  ages,  on  omr  river  borders, 
^Hioie  tassels  in  their  tawny  bloom, 

A*l  willowy  studs  of  downy  silver, 
Ha?e  propbesied  of  Spring  to  come. 

'<v  ages  have  the  unbound  waters 
Snued  on  them  from  their  pebbly  hem. 

And  the  clear  carol  of  the  robin 
ibid  song  of  bluebird  welcomed  them. 

But  never  yet  from  smiling  river. 
Or  song  of  early  bird,  have  they 

Been  greeted  with  a  gladder  welcome 
Than  whispers  from  my  heart  to-day. 


They  break  the  spell  of  cold  and  darkness, 
The  weary  watch  of  sleepless  pain  ; 

And  from  my  heart,  as  from  the  river, 
The  ice  of  winter  melts  again. 

Thanks,  Mary  I  for  this  wild-wood  token 
Of  Freya's  footsteps  drawing  near  ; 

Almost,  as  in  the  rune  of  Asgard, 
The  growing  of  the  grass  I  hear. 

It  is  as  if  the  pine-trees  called  me 
From  ceiled  room  and  silent  books, 

To  see  the  dance  of  woodland  shadows. 
And  hear  the  song  of  April  brooks  I 

As  in  the  old  Teutonic  ballad 
Of  Odenwald  live  bird  and  tree. 

Together  live  in  bloom  and  music, 
i  blend  in  song  thy  flowers  and  thee. 

Earth's  rocky  tablets  bear  forever 

The  dint  of  rain  and  small  bird's  track  : 

Who  knows  but  that  my  idle  verses 
May  leave  some  trace  by  Merrimac  I 

The  bird  that  trod  the  mellow  layers 
Of  the  young  earth  is  sought  in  vain  ; 

The  cloud  is  gone  that  wove  the  sandstone, 
From  God^s  design,  with  threads  of  rain  I 

So,  when  this  fluid  age  we  live  in 

Shall  stiffen  round  my  careless  rhyme, 

Who  made  the  vagrant  tracks  may  puzzle 
The  savants  of  the  coming  time  ; 

And,  following  out  their  dim  suggestions, 
Some  idly-curious  hand  may  draw 

My  doubtful  portraiture,  as  Cuvier 
Drew  fish  and  bird  from  fin  and  claw. 

And  maidens  in  the  far-off  twilights. 
Singing  my  words  to  breeze  and  stream. 

Shall  wonder  if  the  old-time  Mary 
Were  real,  or  the  rhymer's  dream  I 


THE   OLD    BURYING-GROUND 

Our  vales  are  sweet  with  fern  and  rose, 
Our  hills  are  maple-crowned  ; 

But  not  from  them  our  fathers  chose 
The  village  bur}'ing-grouud. 

The  dreariest  spot  in  all  the  laud 
To  Death  they  set  apart ; 
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With  Bcaiitj  grace  from  Natiire*ii  hand, 
Aud  uuno  from  that  of  art. 

A  wiiuiiitg  wall  of  mossy  Htonc, 

Front-Dung  and  broken,  lines 
A  loueitoiuo  acre  thinly  gr«>wn 

With  gnuw  and  wandering  vines. 

Without  the  wall  a  birch-tree  shows 
Its  drooped  and  tasfl4'lle<l  head  ; 

Within,  a  stag-horn  sumach  grows, 
Feni-leafetl,  with  spikes  of  red. 

There,  sheep  that  graze    the  neighboring 
plain 

Like  whit«'  ghosts  come  and  go, 
Ttie  farm-horse  drags  his  fetlock  chain. 

The  cow-bell  tinkles  slow. 

LfOw  monns  the  river  from  its  bed, 

The  fli^taut  pines  reply  ; 
Like  mourners  shrinking  from  the  dead. 

They  stand  apart  and  sigh. 

Unshaded  smites  the  summer  sun, 

Unchei'ketl  the  winter  bhist ; 
The  schtiol-girl  leanis  the  place  toshnn. 

With  glanc(*s  backward  cast. 

For  thus  our  fathers  testified. 

That  he  might  read  who  ran, 
The  emptiness  of  human  pride, 

The  nothingness  of  man. 

They  dared  not  plant  the  grave  with  flow- 
ers, 

Nor  drt'ss  the  funornl  simI, 
Where,  with  a  love  us  iXvvu  as  t»urs, 

Th4*y  left  their  tleiul  with  (iod. 

The  luird  uml  thorny  iiath  they  kept 

From  lN>autv  tuniea  a.Mde  : 
Nor  misM'd  they  over  thoM»  who  slept 

'Hie  grace  to  life  deni<Mi. 

Yet  still  the  wihling  flowers  would  blow, 

Thf  golden  leavoH  would  fall, 
Tlie  MM  Wilis  come,  tlie  msisous  go, 

And  CiinI  In*  giNMl  to  all. 

A1m>v«*  the  gravcH  the  black }M*rr>'  hung 
In  bloom  and  green  its  wreath. 


And  harebells  swung  as  if  ther  mug 
The  chimes  of  peace  beneath. 

The  beauty  Nature  lores  to  shaiet 

The  gifts  she  hath  for  all. 
The  common  light,  the  common  air, 

0*crerept  the  grareyard's  walL 

It  knew  the  glow  of  eventide. 

The  sunrise  and  the  noon. 
And  glorified  and  sanctified 

It  slept  beneath  the  moon. 

With  flowers  or  snow-flakes  for  its  lod, 

Around  the  seasons  ran, 
And  evermore  the  love  of  God 

Kebuked  the  fear  of  man. 

We  dwell  with  fears  on  either  hand 

Within  a  daily  strife, 
And  spectral  problems  waiting  stand 

Hefore  the  gates  of  life. 

The  doubts  we  vainly  seek  to  solve. 
The  tnitlis  we  know,  are  one  ; 

The  known  and  nameless  stars  revolif 
Around  the  Central  Sun. 

And  if  we  reap  as  we  have  sown, 

.-Vnd  take  the  dole  we  deal. 
Tilt*  law  of  pain  is  love  alone, 

Tlie  wounding  is  to  heal. 

Unhamu'd  from  change  to  change  we  ^6it 

We  fall  iLs  in  our  drt*ams  ; 
The  far-oflf  terror  at  our  side 

.V  smiling  angel  seems. 

Secure  on  (iiNrs  all-tender  heart 

.Vlike  n'st  gn*at  and  small  ; 
Why  fi*ar  to  hwe  our  little  part. 

When  He  is  pledge<l  for  all  ? 

()  fiMrful  heart  and  troub1e<l  brata! 

T:ik«*  hoiM*  and  iitrength  f mm  this,  — 
TImt  Natnn*  never  hintji  in  vain. 

Nor  ]>r«»phesies  amiss. 

H«*r  wild  binls  sing  the  same  i«wcet  itnm 
llrr  lights  and  air*  are  given 

Alike  to  playgruutHl  and  the  gTm%*r  ; 
And  over  both  i.<i  Heaven. 


THE   RIVER   PATH 
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THE  PALM-TREE 

)aliii,  the  cocoa-palm, 

idian  Sea,  by  the  isles  of  balm  ? 

ship  in  the  breezeless  calm  ? 

lose  keel  is  of  palm  beneath, 

lbs  of  palm  have  a   palm-bark 

iath, 

Ider  of  palm  it  steereth  with. 

of  palm  are  its  spars  and  rails, 

palm  are  its  woven  sails, 

t>pe  is  of  palm  that  idly  trails  I 

«  the  good  ship  bear  so  well  ? 
i-nut  with  its  stony  shell, 
nilky  sap  of  its  inner  cell. 

•  its  jars,  so  smooth  and  fine, 
owed    nuts,  filled   with  oil    and 
ne, 

cabbage  that  ripens  under  the 
ne? 

kes  his  nargileh,  cool  and  calm  ? 

er,  whose  cunning  and  skill  could 

arm 

i  ship  from  the  bounteous  palm. 

bin  he  sits  on  a  palm-mat  soft, 
.^aker  of  palm  his  drink  is  quaffed, 
alm-thatch  shields   from  the  sun 
»ft! 

is  woTcn  of  palmy  strands, 

holds  a  palm -leaf  scroll  in  his 

ods, 

ith  the  Prophet's  wise  commands  ! 

in  folded  about  his  head 

atilj   wrought   of   the   palm-leaf 

lid, 

fan  that  cools  him  of  palm  was 

ide. 

Is  of  palm  was  the  carpet  spun 
he  kneels  when  the  day  is  done, 
foreheads  of  Islam  are  bowed  as 
e! 

le  palm  is  a  gift  divine, 
all  uses  of  man  combine,  — 
id  raiment,  and  food,  and  wine  ! 


And,  in  the  hour  of  his  great  release, 
His  need  of  the  palm  shall  only  cease 
With  the  shroud  wherein  he  lieth  in  peace. 

'*  Allah  il  Allah  I "  he  sings  his  psalm, 
On  the  Indian  Sea,  by  the  isles  of  balm  ; 
*'  Thanks  to  Allah  who  gives  the  palm  I  " 

THE   RIVER   PATH 

No  bird-song  floated  down  the  hill, 
The  tangled  bank  below  was  still ; 

No  rustle  from  the  birchen  stem, 
No  ripple  from  the  water's  hem. 

The  dusk  of  twilight  round  us  grew, 
We  felt  the  falling  of  the  dew  ; 

For,  from  us,  ere  the  day  was  done, 
The  wooded  hills  shut  out  the  sun. 

But  on  the  river's  farther  side 
We  saw  the  hill-tops  glorified,  — 

A  tender  glow,  exceeding  fair, 
A  dream  of  day  without  its  glare. 

With  us  the  damp,  the  chill,  the  gloom  : 
With  them  the  sunset's  rosy  bloom  ; 

While  dark,  through  willowy  vistas  seen, 
The  river  rolled  in  shade  between. 

From  out  the  darkness  where  we  trod, 
We  gazed  upon  those  hills  of  God, 

Whose  light  seemed  not  of  moon  or  sun. 
We  spake  not,  but  our  thought  was  one. 

We  paused,  as  if  from  that  bright  shore 
Beckoned  our  dear  ones  gone  before  ; 

And  stilled  our  beating  hearts  to  hear 
The  voices  lost  to  mortal  ear  I 

Sudden  our  pathway  turned  from  night ; 
The  hills  swung  open  to  the  light ; 

Through  their  green  gates  the  sunshine 

showed, 
A  long,  slant  splendor  downward  flowed. 

Down  glade  and  glen  and  bank  it  rolled  ; 
It  bridged  the  shaded  stream  with  gold  ; 
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And,  iMirne  on  piers  of  mint,  allied 
The  shadowy  with  the  sunlit  side  ! 

^'So,"  prajcd  we,  **whcn  our  feet  draw 

near 
The  river  dark,  with  mortal  fear, 

**  And  the  night  comcth  chill  with  dew, 
()  Father !  let  Thy  light  break  through  ! 

"So  let  the  hills  of  doubt  divide, 

So  bridge  with  faith  the  sunless  tide  I 

**  So  let  the  eyes  that  fail  on  earth 
<>n  Thy  eternal  hills  look  forth  ; 

**  And  in  Thy  beckoning  angels  know 
The  dear  ones  whom  we  loved  below  I  ** 


MOUNTAIN    PICTURES 

I.  KRANCONIA  FROM   TIIK  PEMICiEWASSET 

Onck  niori',  O  Muuntainn  of  the  North,  un- 
veil 
Your  brum's,  and  lav  your  cloudy  mantles 
by  ! 
And  uncc  more,  ere  the  eyes  that  seek  ye 
fail, 
Uplift  against  the  blue  walls  of  the  sky 
Your  mighty  shapes,  and  let  the  sunshine 
weave 
Its  gulden  net-work  in  your  belting  woods, 
Simle  down  in  rainbows  from  your  fall- 
ing H(nm1j«, 
And  on  your  kingly  brows  at  mom  and  eve 
Set  eniwuH  of  fire  1     So  shall   my  soul 
n»<u'ivt» 
Ilaidy  the  lu^'ret  of  your  ealm  and  strength, 
\our  unforgotten  U'uuty  interfuse 
My  common  life,  your  glorious  Hbapes  and 

hues 
And  Hun-4lrop|>ed  splendors  at  my  bidding 

come, 
I>»om  v:i»t  through  drt*ams,  and  stn>tch 
in  billowy  length 
From  tli«*  M*a-level  of  my  lowland  home  ! 

They  rinc  l»ofun»  me  !  I.>ast  night's  thun- 
der-;jiiHt 

ll4iared  not  in  viiin  :  for  where  its  light- 
nings tlini«it 

Their  tongiie*!  of  tiro,  tlie  great  {leaks  seem 
ik»  near,  t 


Burned  clean  of  mist,  so  starkly  bol 

clear, 
I  almost  |iouse  the  wind  in  the  pines  tc 
The  loose  rock's  fall,  the  steps  of  brc 

deer. 
The  clouds  that  shattered  ou  yoa  alidc 
walls 
iVnd  splintered  on  the  rodu  their  ; 
of  rain 
Have  set  in  play  a  thonsand  wmterCal 
Milking  the  dusk  and  silence  of  the  « 
(ilad  with  the  laughter  of  the  chaaing  1 
And  luminous  with  blown  spray  mm 

gleams, 
While,  in  the  vales  below,  the  diy-l 
streams 
Sing    to    the    freshened    meadow' 
again. 
So,  let  me  ho|R%  the  liattle-storm  that 
Tlie  land  with  hail  and  fire  may  past 
With  its  spent  thunders  at  the  bn 
day. 
Like  la.st  night's  clouds,  and  leave, 
retreats, 
A  greener  earth  and  fairer  sky  behi 
Blown  crystal-elear  by  Freedom's  > 
em  wind ! 

II.   MONADNOCK   FROM    WACHl'SI 

I  would  I  were  a  painter,  for  the  sab 
( )f  a  sweet  picture,  ami  of  her  who 
A  fitting  guide,  with  reverential  in 
Into  that  mountain  mystery.     Fint  a 
Tinted  \%ith  simset  ;  next  the  wavT 
Of   far  n*oeding  liilU  ;  and  yet 
far, 
MonadniM-k  lifting  from  his  night  of 
11  is  rtiNV  forehead  ti>  tht>  evening 
Beside  u.H,  piirpli^zoned,  Wachnsei  la 
His   head  :ig:iinst  the  West,  whose 
light  nuide 
His  niin;ole  ;  and  o'er  him,  shar^ 
elrjir. 
Like  a  shaft  of  lightning  in  mid-laaa 
stayed, 
A  single  level  rloiid-Uue,  shonr  npi 
By  the  tieft'e  gl:tne«*s  of  the  sunken 
Menaced  the  darkness  with  its  g 
s|N-:ir ! 

S41  ti%ilight  dee|M*nc*<l  round  us.     Stil 

Mark 
The  grvat  w(mmIs  elimlM'd  tlie  moont 

our  boi-k  ; 
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on  their  skirts,  where  yet  the  lingering 

day 
khe  shorn  greenness  of  the  clearing  lay, 
he  brown  old  f arm-honse  like  a  bird's- 

nest  hong. 
h  home-life  sounds  the  desert  air  was 

stirred  : 
i  bleat  of    sheep    along    the    hill  we 

heard, 
i  bucket   plashing  in  the  cool,  sweet 

well, 
e  posture -bars  that  clattered  as  they 

feU; 
p  barked,  fowls  fluttered,  cattle  lowed  ; 

the  gate 
the  bam-jrard  creaked  beneath  the  mer- 
ry weight 
Of  ton-brown  children,  listening,  while 

they  swung. 
The  welcome  sound  of  sapper-call  to 

bear; 
And  down  the  shadowy  lane,  in  tink- 

lings  clear. 
The  pa^oral  ciuiew  of  the  cow-bell  rung. 
^  soothed  and  pleased,  our  backwa^ 

path  we  took, 
hainng  the  farmer's  home.    He  only 

sp&e, 
Lookmg  into  the  sunset  o'er  the  lake, 
lake  one  to  whom  the  far-off  is  most 


^eS}  most  folks  think  it  has  a  pleasant 

look; 
I  lore  it  for  my  good  old  mother's  sake. 
Who  liyed  and  died  here  in  the  peace 

of  God!" 
The  lesson  of  his  words  we  pondered 

o'er, 
ideitly  we  turned  the  eastern  fldnk 
^  the  mountain,  where  its  shadow  deepest 

sank, 
pvUing  the  night  along  our  rugged  road  : 
e  felt  that    man  was    more  than  his 

abode, — 
Ihe  inwazd  life  than  Nature's  raiment 

more ; 
d  the  warm  sky,  the  sundown-tinted  hill, 
Hie  forest  and  Uie  lake,  seemed  dwarfed 

and  dim 
fore  the  siuntly  soul,  whose  human  will 
Meekly  in  the  Eternal  footsteps  trod, 
king  her  homely  toil  and  household  ways 
earthly  echo  of  the  song  of  praise 
ireOing  from  angel  lips  and  harps  of 
iphim. 


THE   VANISHERS 

Sweetest  of  all  childlike  dreams 

In  the  simple  Indian  lore 
Still  to  me  the  legend  seems 

Of  the  shapes  who  flit  before. 

Flitting,  passing,  seen  and  gone. 
Never  reached  nor  found  at  rest. 

Baffling  search,  but  beckoning  on 
To  the  Sunset  of  the  Blest. 

From  the  clefts  of  mountain  rocks, 
Through  the  dark  of  lowland  firs. 

Flash  the  eyes  and  flow  the  locks 
Of  the  mystic  Vanishers  1 

And  the  fisher  in  his  skiff. 
And  the  hunter  on  the  moss, 

Hear  their  call  from  cape  and  cliff. 
See  their  hands  the  birch-leaves  toss. 

Wistful,  longing,  through  the  green 
Twilight  of  the  clustered  pines. 

In  their  faces  rarely  seen 
Beauty  more  than  mortal  shines. 

Fringed  with  gold  their  mantles  flow 
On  the  slopes  of  westering  knolls  ; 

In  the  wind  they  whisper  low 
Of  the  Sunset  Land  of  Souls. 

Doubt  who  may,  O  friend  of  mine  1 
Thou  and  I  have  seen  them  too  ; 

On  before  with  beck  and  sig^ 
Still  they  glide,  and  we  pursue. 

More  than  clouds  of  purple  trail 

In  the  gold  of  setting  day  ; 
More  than  gleams  of  win^  or  sail 

Beckon  trom  the  sea-mist  gray. 

Glimpses  of  immortal  youth, 

Gleams  and  glories  seen  and  flown, 

Far-heard  voices  sweet  with  truth, 
Airs  from  viewless  Eden  blown  ; 

Beauty  that  eludes  our  grasp. 

Sweetness  that  transcends  our  taste, 

Loving  hands  we  may  not  clasp, 
Shining  feet  that  mock  our  haste  ; 

Gentle  eyes  we  closed  below, 
Tender  voices  heard  once  more, 
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Smile  and  call  us,  as  they  go 
On  and  onward,  still  before. 

Guided  thus,  ()  friend  of  mine ! 

Let  us  walk  our  little  way. 
Knowing  by  each  beckoning  sign 

That  wo  arc  not  quite  astray. 

Chase  we  still,  with  baffled  feet. 
Smiling  eye  and  waring  hand. 

Sought  and  seeker  soon  shall  meet. 
Lost  and  found,  in  Sunset  Land  ! 


THE   PAGEANT 

A  80nxT>  as  if  from  bells  of  silver. 
Or  elthi  cymbals  smitten  clear. 
Through   the    frost-pictured   panes   I 
hear. 

A  brightness  which  outshines  the  morning, 
A  Mulendor  brooking  no  delay, 
IWclcoiiH  and  tempts  my  feet  away. 

I  leave  the  tnKlden  village  highway 

For    virgin    Hnow-|»aths    glimmering 

through 
A  jewelled  elm-tree  avenue  ; 

Where,  keen    against   the  walls   of  sap- 
phire. 
The  gloaming  tree-bolls,  ice-embossed, 
Hold  up  their  chandeliers  of  frost 

I  tread  in  Orient  halls  encluinte<1, 

I  dream  the  Saga's  dream  of  caves 
(rem -lit  Iwncath  the  North  Sea  wa%'es  I 

I  walk  the  land  of  Eldorado, 

I  touch  itti  mimic  ganlen  bowers. 

Its  silver  leaves  and  diamond  tlowers  ! 

The  flora  of  the  mvstic  mine-world 
Amund  me  lifts  on  eri'stal  steams 
The  |H*tals  of  its  clustered  gems  ! 

AVbat  miracle  of  weird  transforming 
III  this  wild  work  of  frost  and  light, 
Tliis  glim|>se  of  glory  infinite  ! 

This  fort*gleam  of  the  Holy  City 

Like  that  to  hi  in  of  Patmos  given, 
The  white   bride  coming  down   from 
heaven  1 


How  flash  the  ranked  and  nuul-cUid 
Through  what  sharp-glaneing  w\ 

reeds 
The  brook  its  muffled  water  les 

Yon  maple,  like  the  bush  of  Horeb^ 
Hums  unconsumed  :  a  whit«,  a 
Rays  out  from  every  grassy  spi 

Each  slender  rush  and  spike  of  mall 
Low  laurel  shrub  and  drooping 
Transfigured,  blaxe  where'er  11 

IIow  yonder  Ethiopian  hemlock 
Crowned   with  his  glistening 

stands  ! 
What  jewels  light  his  swarthy  1 

Here,  where  the  forest  opens  sovthvi 
Ik*tween  its  hospitable  pines, 
As  through  a  door,  the 


The  jewels  loosen  on  the  branches. 
And  lightlv,  as  the  soft  winds  b 
Fall,  tinkling,  on  the  ice  below. 

And  thniiigh  th«*  clashing  of  their  tj 
I  hoar  the  old  familuir  fall 
Of  water  down  the  rocky  wall, 

AMiens  fn>m  its  wintry  prison  break 
In  dark  and  silence  hidden  long 
The  bnMik  repeats  its  summer  • 

One  iiintant  flashing  in  the  sunshine, 
KtH'U  as  a  sal  ire  fntm  its  sheath, 
Tlii'ii  loHt  again  the  ice  bc^neath. 

I  hear  the  rabbit  lightly  leaping, 
Tlie  ff>olish  screaming  of  the  jai 
The  chop|H>r's  aze-struke  far  a« 


The   clamor  of    some   neij 
vsnl, 

Tlic  lazv  c(H*k*s  belated  crow. 
Or  cattff-tramp  in  crispy  snow. 

And,  as  in  some  enchante<l  forest 
Tlie   lost   knight  lieara   his  eoi 

sing. 
.\nd,  near  at  hand,  their  bridle*  r 

So  wi'lcome  I  these  sotmds  am!  voter 
TlifM*  airs  from  far-<*ff  summer 
This  life  that  leaves  me  nul  aloi 
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be  white  gloiy  overawes  me  ; 
rhe  crystal  terror  of  the  seer 
)f  Chebar's  vision  blinds  me  here. 

ke  me  not,  O  sapphire  heaven  I 
rhou  stainless  earth,  lay  not  on  me 
rhy  keen  reproach  of  purity, 

this  ang^t  presence-chamber, 
!  sigh  for  summer's  leaf-green  gloom 
Ind  warm    airs  thick  with  odorous 
bloom! 

le  strange  frost-work  sink  and  crumble, 
Vnd  let  the  loosened  tree-boughs  swing, 
nil  all  their  bells  of  silver  ring. 

(  warmly  down,  thou  sun  of  noontime, 
3n  this  chill  pageant,  melt  and  move 
rbe  winter's  frozen  heart  with  love. 

soft  and  low,  thou  wind  south-blowing. 
Breathe  through  a  veil  of  tenderest 

haze 
Thy  prophecy  of  summer  days. 

e  with  thy  green  relief  of  promise. 
And  to  this  dead,  cold  splendor  bring 
The  living  jewels  of  the  spring  I 


THE  PRESSED  GENTIAN 

:  time  of  gifts  has  come  again, 
t  <m  my  northern  window-pane, 
lined  against  the  day's  brief  light, 
hristmas  token  hangs  in  sight. 
wayside  travellers,  as  thev  pass, 
^  the  gray  disk  of  clouded  glass  ; 
.  the  dull  blankness  seems,  perchance, 
J  to  their  wise  ignorance. 

jr  eannot  from  their  outlook  see 

perfect  grace  it  hath  for  me  ; 

there  the  flower,  whose  fringes  through 

frosty  breath  of  autumn  blew, 

18  from  without  its  face  of  bloom 

he  warm  tropic  of  my  rooih, 

ur  as  when  beside  its  brook 

hoe  of  bending  skies  it  took. 

om  the  trodden  ways  of  earth, 
I  some  sweet  souls  who  veil  their  worth, 
offer  to  the  careless  glance 
donding  gray  of  circumstance. 


They  blossom  best  where  hearth-fires  bum. 
To  loving  eyes  alone  they  turn 
The  flowers  of  inward  g^ace,  that  hide 
Their  beauty  from  the  world  outside. 

But  deeper  meanings  come  to  me. 
My  half -immortal  flower,  from  thee  I 
Man  judges  from  a  partial  view, 
Xone  ever  yet  his  brother  knew  ; 
The  Eternal  Eye  that  sees  the  whole 
May  better  read  the  darkened  soul. 
And  find,  to  outward  sense  denied. 
The  flower  upon  its  inmost  side  ! 

A   MYSTERY 

The  river  hemmed  with  leaning  trees 
Wound  through  its  meadows  green  ; 

A  low,  blue  line  of  mountains  showed 
The  open  pines  between. 

One  sharp,  tall  peak  above  them  all 

Clear  into  sunlight  sprang  : 
I  saw  the  river  of  my  dreams. 

The  mountains  that  I  sang  I 

No  clue  of  memory  led  me  on, 

But  well  the  ways  I  knew ; 
A  feeling  of  familiar  things 

With  every  footstep  grew. 

Not  otherwise  above  its  crag 

Could  lean  the  blasted  pine  ; 
Not  otherwise  the  maple  hold 

Aloft  its  red  ensign. 

So  up  the  long  and  shorn  foot-hills 
The  mountain  road  should  creep  ; 

So,  green  and  low,  the  meadow  fold 
Its  red-haired  kine  asleep. 

The  river  wound  as  it  should  wind  ; 

Their  place  the  mountains  took  ; 
The  white  torn  fringes  of  their  clouds 

Wore  no  unwonted  look. 

Yet  ne'er  before  that  river's  rim 

Was  pressed  by  feet  of  mine. 
Never  before  mine  eyes  had  crossed 

That  broken  mountain  line. 

A  presence,  strange  at  once  and  known, 
Walked  with  me  as  my  guide  ; 

The  skirts  of  some  forgotten  life 
Trailed  noiseless  at  my  side. 
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Was  it  a  dim-remembered  dream  ? 

(>r  glim|)se  through  eoiM  old  ? 
The  M*c*n>t  which  the  mountains  kept 

Tlie  river  never  told. 

But  from  the  vision  ere  it  passed 

A  tender  hope  I  drew, 
And,  pleasant  as  a  dawn  of  spring, 

The  thought  within  me  grew, 

That  love  would  temper  every  change, 

And  soften  all  surprise. 
And,  mistv  with  the  dreams  of  earth, 

The  hills  of  Heaven  arise. 

A   SEA   DREAM 

We  saw  the  slow  tides  go  and  eome. 
The  cur\'incr  Kurf-lines  lightly  drawn. 

The  gray  rockn  touched  with  tender  bloom 
Beneath  the  fresh-blown  rose  of  dawn. 

We  saw  in  richer  sunsets  lost 

The  Hoiubrv  |M)mp  of  showery  noons  ; 

And  HigiialliMl  Ki)ectral  sails  that  crossed 
Tlie  weinl,  low  light  of  rising  moons. 

On  stonny  eves  from  diif  and  head 

We    saw   the   white   spray  tossed    and 
spume<l  ; 

While  over  all,  in  gold  and  red. 

Its  fact*  of  firt*  the  lighthouse  turned. 

The  rail-<*nr  lirought  itn  daily  crowds. 

Half  curiouH,  h:ilf  indiffen*nt, 
Liko  iNifwing  fuiils  or  tlositing  clouds, 

We  saw  tliem  us  thev  cauie  and  went. 

m 

But,  one  calm  morning,  as  we  lay 
Anil  watched  tin*  minig«^lift«rd  wall 

Of  ccta>t,  aiTtiH!*  thf  flrcamy  bay. 
And  hcanl  afar  the  curlew  cull, 

.\nd  n«*arfr  voices,  wild  or  tame. 
Of  airy  HiM*k  and  chihlish  throng. 

Up  fmm  the  watcr*s  cdgi*  there  i-aiiie 
Faint  ^nntches  c»f  familiar  song. 

(*an.*lc<is  we  lieanl  the' singer's  choice 
Of  old  and  ciminion  aint ;  at  last 

Tile  tender  {mthot  of  hit!  voict* 
In  one  low  cluuiMui  held  us  fast. 

A  song  that  mingled  joy  ami  |min. 
Ami  memories  old  and  sadly  sweet ; 


While,  timing  to  its  minor 
The  waves  in  ' 


The  waves  are  glad  in  faveew  mad  i 
The  rocks  are  fringed  with  foaa 

I  walk  once  more  a  haunted  ahof«» 
A  stranger,  yet  at  home, 
A  laml  of  dreams  I  roam. 


Is  this  the  wind,  the  soft 
That  stirred  thv  locks  of  brown  ? 

Are  these  the  rocks  whow  mnMW  ka 
The  trail  of  thv  light  gown. 
Where  boy  and  girl  sat  down  ? 

I  see  the  gray  fort's  broken  waU, 
The  boaU  Ihat  rock  below  ; 

And,  out  at  sea,  the  passing  aailt 
We  saw  so  long  ago 
Rose-red  in  mormng's  glow. 

The  freshness  of  the  early  tiiDt 
On  every  breeze  is  blown  ; 

As  glud  the  sea,  as  blue  the  ikj,  — 
The  change  is  ours  alone  ; 
The  saddest  is  my  own. 

A  stranger  now,  a  world-worn  ohb, 
Is  he  who  liears  my  name  ; 

But  thou,  methinks,  whose  moital  lift 
Immortal  youth  became. 
Art  evermore  the  same. 

Tlioti  art  not  here,  thon  art  Mil  Ikci^ 
Tliy  place  I  cannot  see  ; 

I  only  know  tliat  where  thon  art 
The  IiIowumI  angels  lie. 
And  heaven  is  glad  for  thea 

Forgive  me  if  the  evil  yean 
Have  left  on  me  thinr  sign  ; 

Wash  out,  O  sttul  so  beautifol* 
The  many  stains  of  mine 
In  tears  of  love  di^-ine  I 

I  couhl  not  look  on  thee  and  live. 

If  thini  wert  l»v  mv  side  ; 
Tlio  viMon  of  a  Khining  one, 

Tlie  white  and  heavenly  bride. 

Is  well  to  mc  denied. 


But  turn  to  me  thy  dear  girUfi 
Without  the  angeFs  crown. 


SUNSET  ON  THE  BEARCAMP 
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dded  roses  of  thj  lips, 
loose  hair  rippling  down 
ayes  of  golden  brown. 

orth  once  more  throagh  space  and 

dme, 

let  thy  sweet  shade  Ml 

lerest  grace  of  soul  and  form 

oemoiy's  frescoed  wall, 

adow,  and  yet  all  I 

near,  more  near,  forever  dear  I 
tre'er  I  rest  or  roam, 
he  city's  crowded  streets, 
>j  the  blown  sea  foam, 
thought  of  thee  b  home  ! 

akfiut  boor  the  singer  read 
city  news,  with  comment  wise, 
ne  who  felt  the  pulse  of  trade 
itth  his  finger  fall  and  rise. 

)k,  his  air,  his  cnrt  speech,  told 
man  of  action,  not  of  books, 
om  the  comers  made  in  gold 
stocks  ¥Fere  more  than  seaside  nooks. 

beneath  the  life  confessed 
song  had  hinted  unawares  ; 
rers  in  traffic's  ledgers  pressed, 
Oman  hearts  in  bulls  and  bears. 

es  in  Tain  were  turned  to  watch 
face  so  hard  and  shrewd  and  strong  ; 
IS  in  Tain  grew  sharp  to  catch 
meaning  of  that  morning  song. 

some  sweet-Toiced  querist  sought 
Mind  him,  leaving  as  she  came  ; 
ited  album  only  caught 
nmon,  nnromantic  name. 

d  betrayed  the  mystery  fine, 
trembled  on  the  singer's  tongue  ; 
e  and  went,  and  left  no  sig^ 
id  him  save  the  song  he  sung. 


HAZEL   BLOSSOMS 

aimer  warmth  has  left  the  sky, 
ammer  songs  have  died  away  ; 
thered,  in  the  footpaths  lie 
alien  leaves,  but  yesterday 
ruby  and  with  topaz  gay. 


The  grass  is  browning  on  the  hills  ; 
No  pale,  belated  flowers  recall 

The  astral  fringes  of  the  rills. 
And  drearily  the  dead  vines  fall. 
Frost-blackened,  from  the  roadside  wall. 

Tet  through  the  gray  and  sombre  wood. 
Against  the  dusk  of  fir  and  pine. 

Last  of  their  floral  sisterhood, 
The  hazel's  yellow  blossoms  shine, 
The  tawny  gold  of  Af  ric's  mine  ! 

Small  beauty  hath  my  unsung  flower, 
For  spring  to  own  or  summer  hail ; 

But,  in  the  season's  saddest  hour. 

To  skies  that  weep  and  winds  that  wail 
Its  glad  surprisals  never  fail. 

O  days  g^wn  cold  !    O  life  g^wn  old  ! 
No  rose  of  June  may  bloom  aeain  ; 

But,  like  the  hazel's  twisted  gold, 
llirough  early  frost  and  latter  rain 
ShaU  hints  of  summer-time  remain. 

And  as  within  the  hazel's  bough 
A  g^ft  of  mystic  virtue  dwells. 

That  points  to  golden  ores  below. 
And  in  dry  oesert  places  tells 
Where    flow    unseen    the    cool,    sweet 
wells,  — 

So,  in  the  wise  Diviner's  hand, 
Be  mine  the  hazel's  g^teful  part 

To  feel,  beneath  a  thirsty  land, 
The  living  waters  thrill  and  start. 
The  beating  of  the  rivulet's  heart  I 

Sufficeth  me  the  gift  to  light 
With  latest  bloom  the  &rk,  cold  days  ; 

To  call  some  hidden  sprine  to  sight 
That,  in  these  dry  and  dusty  ways, 
Shall  sing  its  pleasant  song  of  praise. 

O  Love  !  the  hazel-wand  may  fail. 
But  thou  canst  lend  the  surer  spell. 

That,  passing  over  Baca's  vale. 
Repeats  the  old-time  miracle, 
And  makes  the  desert-land  a  well. 


SUNSET  ON  THE  BEARCAMP 

A  GOLD  fringe  on  the  purpling  hem 
Of  hills  the  river  runs, 
I  As  down  its  long,  green  valley  falls 
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The  Ian!  of  Hummer's  fliins. 
Along  its  tAwuy  gravel-lied 

Bmtid-Howiiig,  Hwift,  ami  still, 
As  if  its  mcailow  leTels  felt 

Tlie  hurry  of  the  hill, 
Noisi'less  between  its  bonks  of  green 

From  cunre  to  curve  it  slips  ; 
The  drowsy  nwple-shadows  rest 

Like  fingers  on  its  li|>s. 

A  waif  from  Camtll's  wildest  hills, 

Unstoried  and  unknown  ; 
The  ursine  legend  of  its  name 

IVowls  on  its  banks  alone. 
Yet  flowers  as  fair  its  slopi*s  ailom 

A»  ever  Yarrow  knew, 
Or,  under  rainy  Irish  tkiesK 

By  Spenser's  Midhi  grew  ; 
And  through  the  gi^pi*  of  leaning  trees 

Its  mountjiin  enuUe  shows  : 
The  gold  agiiiiist  the  amethyst. 

The  gre«'u  against  the  rose*. 

Tduclied  by  a  light  that  hath  no  name, 

A  glory  never  sung, 
AU>ft  on  sky  and  mountain  wall 

An*  (lod'i  great  pictures  hung. 
How  cluinr^d  the  summits  \iut  and  old  I 

No  longer  granite-browed, 
Thev  melt  in  rosv  mist ;  the  roi*k 

Is  softer  than  the  cloud  ; 
Tlie  valley  liolds  its  bn>ath  ;  no  leaf 

Of  all  its  elms  is  twirlinl  : 
Tlie  silence  of  cteniitv 

Seems  falling  on  the  world. 

The  paiis<»  l»«»fore  the  breaking  seals 

Of  nivstiTv  'i<  this  ; 
Yon  minu'lc-phiy  of  night  and  day 

Makes  dumb  its  witncsM^s. 
Wluit  uusi'fu  altar  crowns  the  hills 

lliat  nsu'h  up  ^tai^  on  stair  ? 
What  eyes  look  through,  what  white  wings 
fan 

Tliese  pur] lie  veils  of  air  ? 
Wlmt  Pn'sence  from  the  ht*avenlv  heiirhts 

To  thivM*  of  (•arth  HtiMtiw  down  ? 
Xot  vainly  Hellas  dreaiiie«l  of  gods 

On  Id:i  H  snowv  crown  ! 

Slow  faib'S  the  virion  of  the  ^ky. 

Tin*  giilili'u  wntiT  imlt'-t, 
And  ov«T  all  thf  valley -land 

A  gmy-winp'd  vujHir  ^jiiU. 
I  go  the  conimim  way  «)f  all  ; 


The  sunset  fires  will  bnrn. 
The  flowers  will  blow,  the  river  flow, 

When  I  no  more  return. 
No  whis|>er  from  the  mountain  pine 

Nor  la|»sing  stream  shall  tell 
Tlie  stnmger,  treailing  where  I  tnad. 

Of  him  who  loved  tnem  welL 

But  lH>auty  seen  is  never  lost, 

(iod's  colors  all  are  fast ; 
Tlie  glory  of  this  sun^tet  heaven 

Into  my  soul  has  passed, 
A  sense  of  ghulness  uneunflned 

To  mortal  date  or  clime  ; 
As  the  soul  liveth,  it  shall  live 

lieyond  the  years  of  time. 
Beside  the  mystic  asphodels 

Shall  bh>om  the  home-bom  flowm* 
And  new  horizons  flush  and  glow 

With  sunset  hues  of  ours. 


Farewell !  these*  smiling  hiUs  must 

Too  soon  their  wintry  frown. 
And  snow-4'old  winds  from  off  then 

The  maide's  red  leaves  down. 
But  I  shall  s«*e  a  summer  sun 

Still  setting  broad  and  low  ; 
Tlie  mountain  slopes  shall  blnsh 

Tlie  golden  water  flow. 
A  lover  s  claim  is  mine  on  all 

I  see  to  have  ami  hold,  — 
The  rosi'-light  of  |H*rpetual  hills, 

.\nd  sunsets  never  cold  ! 


TMK  SKKKINC.  OF  THE  W.ATER 

FALL 

TiiFY  left  their  home  of  saromer 
Ii«* licit h  the  lowlamFs  sheltering  I 
To  M'ck,  bv  WHVs  unknown  to  aU, 
The  pfoiiiiM'  of  the  wat4*rfall. 

S<ime  vague,  faint  rumor  to  iKe  vale 
Hail  crcjit  —  |ierchance  a  hunter's  tale  — 
Of  its  Wild  mirth  of  waters  lost 
On  the  dark  wtwds  through  which  it  tafli 

Siiiic where  it    l.iugh«Ml   and   sang  ;  MS 

wln«n' 
Whirb'fl  in  mad  dance  its  misty  hair ; 
Hut  who  liad  raised  its  veil,  or  ic«a 
Thf  rainliow  nkirts  of  that  Uudaas  ? 


Tlicy  ^itight  it  where  the  moontaaa 
Its  swift  way  to  the  valley  took  ; 


THE  SEEKING  OF  THE  WATERFALL 
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e  ragged  slope  they  clomb, 
ide  a  thread  of  sound  and  foam. 

fter  height  they  slowly  won  ; 
^  jayelins  of  the  sun 
e  bare  ledge  ;  the  tangled  shade 
k  and  yine  their  steps  delayed. 

>ugh  leaf-openings,  now  and  then 
J  Uie  cheerful  homes  of  men, 
great  mountains  with  their  wall 
purple  girdling  aU. 

es  through  which  the  glad  winds 

ew 

be  wild  dance  the  waters  knew  ; 

re  the  shadows  deepest  fell 

i-thmah  rang  his  silyer  bell. 

the  stream,  at  every  turn 
)w  the  waving  fronds  of  fern 
•ny  cleft  and  mossy  sod 
trs  sprang,  and  golden-rod. 

the  water  san?  the  sweet, 
g  that  stirred  its  gliding  feet, 
^  in  rock  and  root  the  keys 
goiling  melodies. 

above,  its  signals  flew 
g  foam  the  birch-trees  through  ; 
ly  DOW  lost,  but  bafQing  still 
7  seekers'  slackening  will. 

Ued   to    each :    "  Lo    here  I    Lo 
ere  I 

scarf  flutters  in  the  air  ! " 
nbed  anew  ;  the  vision  fled, 
a  higher  overhead. 

they  up  the  mountain-slope 
it  and  ever  fainter  hope  ; 
3t  and  fainter  voice  the  brook 
i  them  listen,  pause,  and  look. 

le  below  the  day  was  done  ; 
e  tall  peaks  saw  the  sun 
m-shom,  to  its  misty  set 
le  hills  of  violet 


our    quest!''     the   seekers 


nds 

ed, 

ok  and  rumor  both  have  lied  ! 

torn  of  a  waterfall 

IS  at  its  beck  and  call." 


But  one,  with  years  grown  wiser,  said  : 
"  So,  always  baffled,  not  misled. 
We  follow  where  before  us  runs 
The  vision  of  the  shining  ones. 

"  Not  where  they  seem  their  signals  fly, 
Their  voices  while  we  listen  die ; 
We  cannot  keep,  however  fleet. 
The  quick  time  of  their  winged  feet. 

"  From  vouth  to  age  unresting  stray 
These  kindly  mockers  in  our  way  ; 
Yet  lead  they  not,  the  baffling  elves. 
To  something  better  than  themselves  ? 

**Here,   though    unreached    the   goal   we 

sought. 
Its  own  reward  our  toil  has  brought : 
The  winding  water's  sounding  rush, 
The  long  note  of  the  hermit  thrush, 

**  The  turquoise  lakes,  the  glimpse  of  pond 
And  river  track,  and,  vast,  beyond 
Broad  meadows  belted  round  with  pines. 
The  g^rand  uplift  of  mountain  lines  ! 

"  What  matter  though  we  seek  with  pain 
The  garden  of  the  gods  in  vain. 
If  lured  thereby  we  climb  to  greet 
Some  wayside  blossom  Eden-sweet  ? 

"  To  seek  is  better  than  to  gain. 
The  fond  hope  dies  as  we  attain  ; 
Life's  fairest  things  are  those  which  seem. 
The  best  is  that  of  which  we  dream. 

"  Then  let  us  trust  our  waterfall 
Still  flashes  down  its  rocky  wall. 
With  rainbow  crescent  curved  across 
Its  sunlit  spray  from  moss  to  moss. 

"  And  we,  forgetful  of  our  pain, 
In  thought  shall  seek  it  oft  again  ; 
Shall  see  this  aster-blossomed  sod. 
This  sunshine  of  the  golden-rod, 

"  And  haply  gain,  through  parting  boughs, 
Grand  glimpses  of  great  mountain  brows 
Cloud-turbaned,  and  the  sharp  steel  sheen 
Of  lakes  deep  set  in  valleys  green. 

"  So  failure  wins  ;  the  consequence 
Of  loss  becomes  its  recompense  ; 
And  evermore  the  end  shall  tell 
The  unreached  ideal  guided  well. 
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**  Oitr  Hweet  tllnnoiis  odI j  die 
Fulfllling  loye*t  sure  prophecy  ; 
And  ererj  wish  for  better  things 
An  undreamed  beauty  nearer  brings. 

**  For  fate  is  servitor  of  love ; 
Deure  and  hope  and  longing  prove 
The  secret  of  immortal  youth, 
And  Nature  cheats  us  into  truth. 

**  O  kind  allurers,  wisely  sent, 
Befj^uiling  with  benign  intent. 
Still  move  us,  through  divine  unrest, 
To  seek  the  loveliest  and  the  best ! 

*'  Go  with  us  when  our  souls  go  free, 
And,  in  the  clear,  white  light  to  be. 
Add  unto  Meaven's  beatitude 
The  old  delight  of  seeking  good !  '* 


THE  TRAILING   ARBUTUS 

I  WANDERED  lonely  where  the  pine-trees 

made 
Againxt  the  bitter  Kast  their  barricade, 

And,  guided  bv  its  sweet 
Perfunus  I  found,  within  a  narrow  dell. 
The  trailing  spring  flower  tinted   like  a 
shell 
Amid  dry   leaves  and    mosses    at    my 
feet. 

From  under  dead   boug^  for  whose  loss 

the  pines 
Moaned  ceaselesM  overhead,  the  blossoming 

vinort 
Lifted  their  glad  surprise, 
While  vet  the  bluebird  smoothed  in  leafless 

trw'H 
His  feathers  nifHe<I  bv  the  chill  noa-breeze, 
And  snow-4lrifts  Imgered   under  April 

skies. 

As,  pausing,  oVr  the  lonely  flower  I  bent, 
I  thought  of  lives  thus  lowly,  clogged  and 
|»ent. 
Which  yet  And  room, 
Through  care  and   cumber,  coldness  and 

decay. 
To  lend  n  ^wi'etncM  to  the  ungenial  day, 
Aud  make  the  sad  earth  happier  for  their 
bloom. 


ST.    MARTIN'S   S 

This  name  in  some  parts  ol 
to  the  season  we  call  uidiaa  ft 
of  the  good  St.  Martin.  The 
wss  suf^gested  b j  the  fact  tha* 
to  wss  the  exact  date  of  that 
Saint,  the  1 1th  of  November. 

Tnouoii  flowers  have  peris 
Of  Frost,  the  early  come 

I  hail  the  seas<m  loved  so  n 
The  good  St.  Martin's  su 

O  eracious  mom,  with  rose 
And  thin  moon  curving  c 

The  old  vear's  darling,  late 
More  loved  than  aU  befo 

How  flamed  the  sunrise  thr 
How  stretched  the  birchc 

Braiding  in  long,  wind-wav 
The  westward  sloping  m« 

The  sweet  day,  opening  as 
Unfolds  its  petals  tender 

Renews  for  us  at  noontide*i 
The  summer's  tempered 

The  birds  are  hushed  ;  alot 
Tluit  through  the  wondU 

The  re<l-4mk'H  lingering  lea 
And  yellow  plumes  of  la 

But  still  the  Itnlsam-breath 
Invites  no  thought  of  nor 

No  hint  of  IfMs  from  air  lik 
The  earth*ft  content  can  1 

The  summer  and  the  winte 
Mid>iiiv  a  truce  are  hold 

A  84»ft,  c<msenting  atmwtph 
Their  tents  of  {K'ace  enft 

Tlie  silent  woods,  the  lonel 
His«>  Holenin  in  their  glai 

The  quiet  that  the  valley  ti 
Is  Kcarcely  joy  or  sailnes 

Ht)w  strangf'  !  Tlie  autumi 
In  wiuter*s  grasp  se4*me<' 

<.>n  whirling  winds  from  sk 
'Ilie  earlv  snow  was  flvin 
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now,  while  over  Nature's  mood 
tare  steals  a  soft  relenting, 
1  not  mar  the  present  good, 
recasting  or  lamenting. 

lutnmn  time  and  Nature's  hold 
dreamy  tryst  together, 
both  erown  old,  about  us  fold 
le  gohfen-tissued  weather. 

in  my  heart  against  the  day 
>  feel  its  bland  caressing  ; 
U  not  let  it  pass  away 
efore  it  leaves  its  blessing. 

's  angels  come  not  as  of  old 
he  Syrian  shepherds  knew  them  ; 
tddwiing  dawns,  in  sunset  gold, 
Jid  warm  noon  lights  I  view  them. 

r  need  there  is,  in  times  like  this 
Vhen  heaven  to  earth  draws  nearer, 
wmg  or  song  as  witnesses 
To  imike  their  presence  clearer. 

stream  of  life,  whose  swifter  flow 
(s  of  the  end  forewarning, 
ithinks  thy  sundown  afterglow 
^ms  less  of  night  than  morning  I 

d  cares  erow  light ;  aside  I  lay 
The  doubts  and  fears  that  troubled  ; 
w  ^et  of  the  happy  day 
Within  my  soul  is  doubled. 

ttt  clouds  must  veil  this  fair  sunshine 
^ot  leu  a  joy  I  find  it ; 
orle#yon  warm  horizon  line 
Tbat  winter  lurks  behind  it. 

^  niystery  of  the  untried  days 
I  close  my  eyes  from  reading  ; 
^will  be  done  whose  darkest  ways 
To  light  and  life  are  leading ! 

^  dfear  the  winter  night  shall  be. 
If  memory  cheer  and  hearten 

■  heavy  hours  with  thoughts  of  thee, 
oweet  sunmier  of  St.  Martin  I 


STORM  ON   LAKE  ASQUAM 

J^,  like  that  the  old-time  Hebrew  saw 
^  ^'*nnel  prophesying  rain,  began 


To  lift  itself  o'er  wooded  Cardigan, 
Growing  and  blackening.     Suddemy,  a  flaw 

Of  chill  wind  menaced  ;  then  a  strong  blast 
beat 
Down  the  long  valley's  murmuring  pines, 

and  woke 
The  noon-dream  of  the  sleeping  lake,  and 
broke 
Its  smooth  steel  mirror  at  the  mountains' 
feet. 

Thunderous  and  vast,  a  fire-veined  darkness 
swept 
Over  the  rough  pine-bearded  Asquam 

range  ; 
A   wraith   of    tempest,   wonderful    and 
strange, 
From  peak  to  peak  the  cloudy  giant  stepped. 

One  moment,  as  if  challenging  the  storm, 
Chocorua's  tall,  defiant  sentinel 
Looked  from  his  watch-tower  ;  then  the 
shadow  fell. 

And  the  wild  rain-drift  blotted  out  his  form. 

And  over  all  the  still  unhidden  sun. 
Weaving  its  light  through  slant-blown 

veils  of  rain, 
Smiled  on  the  trouble,  as  hope  smiles  on 
pain; 
And,  when  the  tumult  and  the  strife  were 
done. 

With  one  foot  on  the  lake,  and  one  on  land. 
Framing  within  his  crescent's  tinted  streak 
A  far-off  picture  of  the  Melvin  peak. 

Spent  broken  clouds  the  rainbow's  angel 
spanned. 


A  SUMMER   PILGRIMAGE 

To  kneel  before  some  saintly  shrine. 
To  breathe  the  health  of  airs  divine. 
Or  bathe  where  sacred  rivers  flow, 
The  cowled  and  turbaned  pilgrims  go. 
I  too,  a  palmer,  take,  as  they 
With  staff  and  scallop-shell,  my  way 
To  feel,  from  burdening  cares  and  ills, 
The  strong  uplifting  of  the  hills. 

The  years  are  many  since,  at  first. 
For  dreamed-of  wonders  all  athirst, 
I  saw  on  Winnipesaukee  fall 
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Tiu'  ^ha(tuw  of  the  inoiintniu  wnlL 
Ah  !  where  are  they  who  tiiiled  with  me 
The  beautiful  iAbind-studded  sea  ? 
And  am  I  he  whoffc  keen  suqirisc 
Flushed  out  from  such  unclouded  eyes  ? 

Still,  when  the  sun  of  summer  bums, 
My  lon^^ing  for  the  hills  returns ; 
And  nortliward,  leaving  at  my  baek 
The  wjirm  vale  of  the  Merrimae, 
I  f^>  to  mi>et  the  winds  of  morn, 
Blown  down  the  hill-gn|»s,  mountain-bom, 
Hn'athe  scent  of  nines,  and  satisfy 
The  hunger  of  a  lowland  eye. 

A  rain  I  set*  tlu*  day  decline 
AltMif;  a  ridged  horizon  line  ; 
Tdiiching  the  hill-tops,  as  a  nun 
Her  Ix'tulvd  rusarv,  ninks  the  Kun. 
One  lake  lies  golden,  whicli  shall  soon 
lie  silver  in  the  rising  uumn  ; 
Ami  one,  the  crimson  of  the  skies 
And  mountain  purple  multiplies. 

With  the  untroublotl  quiet  blends 
The  distant'c'-softemHt  voice  of  friends  ; 
The  girl's  light  huigh  no  discord  brings 
To  the  low  Ming  the  pine-tree  sings  ; 
And,  not  unwelcome,  comes  the  luiil 
Of  boyhocMl  from  his  nearing  sail. 
Tlie  hunum  prt'stuice  breaks  no  si>ell, 
And  sunset  still  is  miracle  ! 

Calm  as  the  hour,  methinks  I  feel 

A  Aense  of  worship  oVr  me  steal  ; 

Not  tluit  of  Kit yr-4' harming  l*an. 

No  cult  of  Xatiin-  shaming  man. 

Not  Ii«'autv*s  Mi'lf,  but  that  which  lives 

And  shiufH  through  all  tlie  veil.H  it  wravei,  — 

Soul  of  tlio  lununtain,  taki*.  and  wimnI, 

Their  witni'*>s  tti  the  Kternal  <i(mmI  ! 

.\nd  if.  bv  fond  illusiiui.  h('n> 

The  earth  ti>  ht*aven  seems  drawing  near, 

Ami  yon  outlying  r:uige  invites 

T(»  tithiT  and  H«>rfncr  heights, 

S-artM*  hill  iM'liiiul  its  tupUKMt  swell, 

The  ^hining  Miuiutn  Di'b'ctable  ! 

.V  drt'uni  ni.iy  hint  i>f  truth  no  Irss 

Than  the  ^lla^p  light  (»f  wakefuln«*ss. 

A«  througli  hiT  veil  of  incense  smoke 
Of  old  the  '•]»'ll-ript  prie-^ti"*-*  «<>|Hike, 
Mur*'  t)i:in  her  heathen  orncli', 
Mav  nut  this  trance  of  sunset  tell 


That  Nature's  forms  of  lovelinett 
Tlieir  heavenly  archetypes  eoafeat, 
Fashi<me<l  like  Israers  ark  ahme 
From  |>attems  in  the  Mount  made  kMvi 

A  holier  beauty  overbroods 
Tliese  fair  and  faint  similitudes  ; 
Yet  not  unblest  is  he  who  sees 
Shadows  of  (rod*s  rt*alities. 
And  knows  beyond  this  nuuiaaende 
Of  8lui|)e  and  coh>r,  light  and  shade, 
Aiul  dawn  and  set,  and  wax  and 
Eternal  verities  remain. 

O  gems  of  Mipphins  granite  set ! 

0  hills  that  clkanned  hortioos  fret ! 

1  know  how  fair  your  moms  can 
In  n>sy  light  on  ii«Ie  and  lake  ; 
Mow  over  woodi^il  slopi*s  can  ma 
The  noonday  play  of  eloutl  and  sua. 
And  evening  dnNip  her  ortflanime 
Of  gold  and  red  in  still  Asqoam. 


The  summer  moons  may  ronnd  agaia. 
And  careless  feet  these  hills  profane ; 
These  suiisi'ts  waste  on  racant  eyes 
The  lavish  >plendor  of  the  skies  ; 
Fashitm  and  folly,  misplaced  here. 
Sigh  for  their  natural  atmosphere. 
And  tRivelled  pride  the  (mtlook 
( )f  lesser  heights  than  Matterbora  : 


lint  let  nit>  dn*am  that  hill  and  sky 
Of  unseen  U'anty  prupliesv  ; 
And  in  these  tinted  lakes  lN*hold 
The  trsiiling  of  the  Riiment  fold 
Of  that  wiiieh,  still  eluding  guie^ 
.Mlures  to  upwant-teufling  ways, 
WhoM'  fiMttprints  make.  whert*rer 
Our  common  earth  a  ht>ly  grtiund. 

SWEET    FERN 


TiiK  subtle  {Niwer  in  iN'rfume  foand 
Nor  priest  nor  sibvl  vainly  leamei! 

On  (irfci:in  >hrini*  or  .V/tee  moami 
No  ceUM-T  idlv  burned. 


'lliat  |M>wer  the  old-time  wor^hi|M 
'rhi>  (*orvl>ant«*s*  fn'n/ied  dau«*r, 

'I1ic  l*vthian  prie<*te<»s  swuoning  thnsugl 
The  wonderland  of  trance. 

.Vnd  Nature  luibls,  in  wtMid  and  field* 
Her  thousand  sunlit  cvnscrs 
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pells  of  flower  and  shrub  we  yield 
gainst  or  with  our  will. 

mbed  a  hill  path  strange  and  new 
'ith  slow  feet,  pausin|^  at  each  turn  ; 
idden  waft  of  west  wind  blew 
be  breath  of  the  sweet  fern. 

X  fragrance  from  mj  vision  swept 
"he  ahen  landscape  ;  in  its  stead, 
fairer  hills  of  youth  I  stepped, 
^  light  of  heart  as  tread. 

iw  my  boyhood's  lakelet  shine 

hice  more  through    rifts  of  woodland 

shade  ; 
Dew  my  river's  winding  line 
tr  morning  mbt  betrayed. 

tkme  June's  freshness,  lapsing  brook, 
inrmors  of  leaf  and  bee,  the  call 
birds,  and  one  in  voice  and  look 
Q  keeping  with  them  all. 

no  beside  the  way  we  went 

he  plucked,  and,  smiling,  held  it  up, 

Oe  from    her    hand  &e  wild,  sweet 

scent 
drank  as  from  a  cup. 

itent  witchery  of  smell  I 

^  dnst-diy  leaves  to  life  return, 

she  who  plucked  them  owns  the  spell 

k1  lifts  her  ghostly  fern. 

inae  or  spirit  ?    Who  shall  say 
bat  touch  the  chord  of  memory  thrills  ? 
Bsed,  and  left  the  August  day 
•laze  on  lonely  hills. 
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ritten  at  Stortevant's  Farm,  about  a  mile 
[Centre  Harbor,  N.  H.] 

:  Alton  Bay  to  Sandwich  Dome, 
nn  Mad  to  Saco  river, 
atriarchs  of  the  primal  wood 
i  sought  with  vam  endeavor. 

;hen  we  said  :  "  The  ^ants  old 
*  lost  beyond  retrieval ; 
9jgmy  growth  the  axe  has  spared 
lot  the  wood  primeval. 


<'  Look  where  we  will  o'er  vale  and  hill. 

How  idle  are  our  searches 
For  broad  -  girthed  maples,  wide -limbed 
oaks. 

Centennial  pines  and  birches  I 

"  Their  tortured  limbs  the  axe  and  saw 
Have  changed  to  beams  and  trestles  ; 

They  rest  in  walls,  they  float  on  seas. 
They  rot  in  sunken  vessels. 

**  This  shorn  and  wasted  mountain  land 
Of  underbrush  and  boulder,  — 

Who  thinks  to  see  its  full-g^wn  tree 
Must  live  a  century  older." 

At  last  to  us  a  woodland  path. 

To  open  simset  leading, 
Revealed  the  Anakim  of  pines 

Our  wildest  wish  exceeding. 

Alone,  the  level  sun  before  ; 

Below,  the  lake's  green  islands  ; 
Beyond,  in  misty  distance  dim. 

The  rugged  Northern  Highlands. 

Dark  Titan  on  his  Sunset  Hill 

Of  time  and  change  defiant ! 
How    dwarfed    the     common     woodland 
seemed, 

Before  the  old-time  giant  I 

What  marvel  that,  in  simpler  days 
Of  the  world's  early  childhood, 

Men   crowned   with  garlands,   gifts,   and 
praise 
Such  monarohs  of  the  wild-wood  ? 

That  Tyrian  maids  with  flower  and  song 
Danced  through  the  hill  grove's  spaces. 

And  hoary-bearoed  Druids  found 
In  woods  their  holy  places  ? 

With  somewhat  of  that  Pagan  awe 
With  Christian  reverence  blending. 

We  saw  our  pine-tree's  mighty  arms 
Above  our  heads  extending. 

We  heard  his  needles'  mystic  rune, 

Now  rising,  and  now  dying. 
As  erst  Dodona's  priestess  heard 

The  oak  leaves  prophesying. 

Was  it  the  half-unconscious  moan 
Of  one  apart  and  mateless, 
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The  weariness  of  unshmred  powers 
The  loneliness  of  greatness  ? 

O  dawns  and  sunsets,  lend  to  him 
Yoor  beauty  and  your  wonder ! 

Blithe  sparrow,  sing  thy  summer  song 
Ills  solemn  shadow  under  I 


Play  Ufhilj  on  his  slender  keys, 
O  wmd  of  summer,  waking 

For  hills  like  these  the  sound  of 
On  faiHiff  beaches  breaking  I 


And  let  the  eagle  and  the  crow 

Find  shelter  in  his  branches, 
When  winds  shake  down  his  winter  snow 

In  silver  avalanches. 

The  brave  are  braver  for  their  cheer, 
The  strongest  need  assurance. 

The  sigh  of  longing  makes  not  less 
The  lesson  of  endurance. 


A    DAY 

Talk  not  of  sad  November,  when  a  day 
Of  warm,  glad  sunshine  fills  the  sky  of 

noon. 
And  a  wind,  borrowed  from  some  mom 
of  June, 
Stirs  the  brown  grasses  and  the  leafless 
spray. 

On  the  unfnMted  pool  the  pillared  pines 
Lay  their  long  shafts  of  shadow  :  the 
small  rill. 


Singing  a  pleasant  song  of  sni 
A  line  of  silver,  down  the  hill-sl 

Hushed  the  bird-vmces  and  tl 
bees. 
In  the  thin  grass  the  crieke 

more  ; 
But  still  the  squirrel  hoards 
store. 
And  drops  his  nut-shells  from 
bark  trees. 

Softly  the  dark  green  hemlockj 
high 
Above,  the  spires  of  yellowii 

iihow. 
Where  the  woodpecker  and  bi 
crow 
And   jay  and  nut  -  hatch   wtnli 
defy. 

O  emcious  beauty,  ever  new  and 
O  sights  and  sounds  of  natn 

dear 
>Micn  the  low  sunshine  warns 
year 
Of  snow-blown  fields  and  wavei 
cold! 

Close    to    my   heart    I    fold  « 
thing 
The  Hweet  day  yieldn  ;  and,  no 

laUs 
With  the  calm  patience  of  t] 
wait 
For  leaf  oikI  blossom  when  Ga 
Spring ! 
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A  LAMENT 

**  The  parted  spirit, 
KnowiUi  it  not  oar  aarrow  ?    Antwereth  not 
ItibkMiDfftooiirteure?" 

T^  drde  is  broken,  one  seat  is  forsaken, 
Oae  bod  from  the  tree  of  oar  friendship  is 

shaken  ; 
(^  heart  from  among  us  no  longer  shall 

thrill 
With  joY  in  our  gladness,  or  grief  in  our 

Weep  I  lonely  and  lowly  are  slumbering 

now 
Ihe  fight  of  her  glances,  the  pride  of  her 

hrow; 
Weep!  sadly, and  long  shall  we  listen  in 

Tain 
To  hear  the  soft  tones  of  her  welcome  again. 

Ghe  oar  tears  to  the  dead  I    For  human- 

i^sdaim 
Fnm  its  sQenoe  and  darkness  is  ever  the 


The  hope  of  that  world  whose  existence  is 

bliss 
May  not  stifle  the  tears  of  the  mourners  of 

this. 

For,  oh !  if  one  glance  the  freed  spirit  can 
throw 

On  the  scene  of  its  troubled  probation  be- 
low, 

Tlian  the  pride  of  the  marble,  the  pomp  of 
the  dead. 

To  that  glance  will  be  dearer  the  tears  which 
we  shed. 

Oh,  who  can  forget  the  mild  light  of  her 
smile, 

Orer  lips  moved  with  music  and  feeling  the 
while, 

Ihe  eye's  deep  enchantment,  dark,  dream- 
like, and  clear, 

In  the  glow  of  its  gladness,  the  shade  of  its 


And  the  charm  of  her  features,  while  over 
the  whole 

Played  the  hues  of  the  heart  and  the  sun- 
shine of  soul  ; 

And  the  tones  of  her  voice,  like  the  music 
which  seems 

Murmured  low  in  our  ears  by  the  Angel  of 
dreams  ! 

But  holier  and  dearer  our  memories  hold 
Those  treasures  of  feeling,  more  precious 

than  gold, 
The  love  and  the  kindness  and  pity  which 

jrave 
Fresh  flowers  for  the  bridal,  green  wreaths 

for  the  grave  I 

The  heart  ever  open  to  Charity's  claim, 
Unmoved  from  its  purpose  by  censure  and 

blame, 
While  vainly  alike  on  her  eye  and  her  ear 

le  scorn  of 

and  jeer. 


ye  ai 
Fell  the  scorn  of  the  heartless,  the  jesting 


How  true  to  our  hearts  was  that  beautiful 

sleeper  I 
With  smiles  for  the  joyful,  with  tears  for 

the  weeper  ! 
Yet,  evermore  prompt,  whether  mournful 

or  gay. 
With  warnings  in  love  to  the  passing  astray. 

For,  though  spotless  herself,  she  could  sor- 
row for  them 

Who  sullied  with  evil  the  spirit's  pure  gem  ; 

And  a  sigh  or  a  tear  could  the  erring  reprove, 

And  the  sting  of  reproof  was  still  tempered 
by  love. 

As  a  cloud  of  the  sunset,  slow  melting  in 

heaven. 
As  a  star  that  is  lost  when  the  daylight  is 

given, 
As  a  glad  dream  of  slumber,  which  wakens 

in  bliss, 
She  hath  passed  to  the  world  of  the  holy 

from  this. 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  CHARLES 
B.  STORRS 

Late  President  of  Western  Itcsonre  CoUeee, 
who  died  at  his  post  of  duty,  OTerwom  by  nis 
str«>nuouH  Ubon  with  tonipie  and  pea  in  the 
vmuse  of  Human  Frvedom. 

Thou  haHt  fallen  in  thine  annor, 

Thou  martyr  of  the  Lord  I 
With  thy  last  breath  crving  ^  Onward  I 

Anrl  thy  hand  upon  the  sword. 
The  hau)>)ity  heart  dorideth, 

And  the  sinful  lip  renles, 
But  the  blessiug  of  the  perishing 

Around  thy  pillow  smiles  I 

When  to  our  cup  of  trembling 

The  aihled  dnip  is  given, 
And  the  long-}(usi)ended  thunder 

Falb*  terribly  from  Heaven,  — 
When  a  new  and  fearful  freedom 

Is  prufferi'd  of  the  L>nl 
To  the  filowH^iiLsuming  Famine, 

Tlie  Pestileui'e  and  Sword  ! 

When  the  refuges  of  Falsehood 

Shall  be  swept  away  in  wrath. 
And  the  temule  shall  lie  shaken. 

With  its  idol,  to  the  earth. 
Shall  not  thy  wnnlH  of  warning 

B«»  all  reuieni1>ered  then  ? 
Ami  thy  now  unlieed<*d  message 

Bum  in  the  hearts  of  men  ? 

Oppression *H  hand  may  scatter 

Its  ncttli'.t  on  thy  tomb, 
And  fven  Christian  bosoms 

Hcnv  thv  nHMuttrv  room  : 
ror  lyin}r  lipn  shall  torture 

Thv  nwri'v  int»)  frinie. 
And  the  sl:iiidi>n*r  hIuiII  Hourish 

As  the  bay-tree  for  a  time. 

But  where  the  south- wind  lingers 

<  hi  (*arolitui*s  iiines, 
( )r  falls  the  rariMess  sunbeam 

I>«iwn  (ifHkrpa's  gulden  mines  ; 
Wlirn*  now  InMienth  his  Imrthen 

'llie  toiling;  nlare  is  driven  ; 
When»  now  a  ty ninths  mockery 

Is  lyfferetl  untu  Heaven  ; 

Where  Maninmn  liath  its  altars 
Wet  oVr  with  liuuuui  blood. 


And  pride  and  lust  debaiaa 
The  workmanship  of  (yod,  — 

There  shall  thy  praise  be  spok 
Redeemed  from  Falsehood*! 

When  the  fetters  shall  be  brok 
And  the  slave  shall  be  a  ma 

Joy  to  thy  spirit,  brother  I 

A  thousand  hearts  are  warm 
A  thousand  kindred  bosoms 

Are  baring  to  the  storm. 
What  thongb  red-handed  Viol 

With  secret  Fraud  eombiiie ' 
The  wall  of  fire  is  round  us, 

Our  IVesent  Help 


Lo,  the  waking  up  of  nations. 

From  Slavery's  fatal  sleep  ; 
Tlie  murmur  of  a  Univenie, 

Deep  calling  imto  Deep  I 
Joy  to  thy  spirit,  brother  I 

On  every  wind  of  beayen 
The  onward  cheer  and  lommoi 

Of  Freedom's  voice  is  given 

Glory  to  Ood  forever  ! 

Ik'yond  the  despot's  will 
The  soul  of  Freedom  livetb 

Ini|>erishable  still. 
The  wonls  which  thou  hast  att 

Arc  of  that  soul  a  part. 
And  the  gocNl  tu*ed  thou  hast  s< 

Ls  springing  from  the  heart. 

In  the  evil  days  l>efore  us. 

And  the  trials  yet  Ut  come. 
In  the  shadow  of  the  prison. 

Or  the  cniel  nuirtyrdom,  — 
We  will  thiuk  of  thee,  O  broth 

And  thy  sainted  name  shall 
In  the  blessing  f»f  the  captive. 

And  the  anthem  of  the  fn*e. 


LI.NES 

ON    TlIF    DF.ATH    t»F    s.    Ol.IVFR 
Sr<  Kl  TAKV     mK     IIIK    linsTn 

mi.n's   anti-si.avi.rv   S4M  ir 

(titSF.  l>efore  us,  O  our  bmtl 
To  the  snirit-land  ! 

Vainly  look  we  for  another 
III  thy  place  to  staml. 

Who  shall  offer  youth  ami  ki 


TO 

On  the  wasting  shrine 
Of  a  Item  and  lofty  duty, 
With  a  &ith  like  thine  ? 

Oh,  thj  gentle  smile  of  greeting 

Who  again  shall  see  ? 
Who  amidst  the  solemn  meeting 

Gaze  again  on  thee? 
Who,  when  peril  gathers  o'er  ns, 

Wear  so  cahn  a  brow  ? 
Who,  with  evil  men  before  us, 

So  seieoe  as  thon  ? 

Early  hath  the  spoiler  f  oand  thee, 

Brother  of  our  love  ! 
Antomn's  faded  earth  around  thee, 

And  its  storms  above  ! 
Evermore  that  turf  lie  lightly, 

And,  with  future  showers, 
O'er  thy  slumbers  fresh  and  brightly 

Blow  the  summer  flowers  I 

In  tiie  locks  thy  forehead  gracing, 
^Not  a  silvery  streak  ; 
Kor  a  line  of  sorrow's  tracing 

On  thy  fair  young  cheek  ; 
Eyes  of  light  and  lips  of  roses, 

Sttch  as  Hylas  wore,  — 
^r  all  that  curtain  doses, 

Which  shall  rise  no  more  I 

'^  the  vigil  Love  is  keeping 

Koond  t£kt  grave  of  thine, 
Moarnfolly,  like  Jazer  weeping 
^^^  Sibmah's  vine  ; 
Will  the  pleasant  memories,  swelling 

Gentle  hearts,  of  thee, 
^  the  spirit's  distant  dwelling 

^nnheeded  be? 

5*  'Pj'^*  ®"^^  gazes, 
T#  k?  ***  joumeyings,  back  ; 
"we imniOTtal  ever  traces 
J!J*«  its  mortal  track  ; 
"  jt^bou  not,  O  brother,  meet  us 

^^nnetinies  on  our  way, 
^^  in  hours  of  sadness,  greet  us 

^»»piritmay? 

^^  be  with  thee,  O  our  brother, 

-.V^thesmrit-landl 

'^y  look  we  for  another 

In  thy  place  to  stand. 
Unto  Truth  and  Freedom  giving 

AU  thy  early  powers, 
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Be  thy  virtues  with  the  living, 
And  thy  spirit  ours  I 


TO 


WITH    A    COPY   OF   WOOLMAN'S   JOURNAL 

'*Get  the   writing:s  of    John  Woolman  by 
heart.**  —  Essays  o/Elia, 

Maiden  I  with  the  fair  brown  tresses 
Shading  o'er  thy  dreamy  eye, 

Floating  on  thy  thoughtful  forehead 
Cloud  wreaths  of  its  sky. 

Youthful  vears  and  maiden  beauty, 
Joy  with  them  shoidd  still  abide,  — 

Listinct  take  the  place  of  Duty, 
Love,  not  Reason,  guide. 

Ever  in  the  New  rejoicing. 

Kindly  beckoning  back  the  Old, 

Turning,  with  the  gift  of  Midas, 
All  things  into  gold. 

And  the  passing  shades  of  sadness 
Wearing  even  a  welcome  {T^ise, 

As,  when  some  bright  lake  lies  open 
To  the  sunny  skies, 

Every  wing  of  bird  above  it, 
Every  light  cloud  floating  on. 

Glitters  like  that  iia6liing  mirror 
In  the  self-same  sun. 

But  upon  thy  youthful  forehead 
Something  like  a  shadow  lies  ; 

And  a  serious  soul  is  looking 
From  thy  earnest  eyes. 

With  an  early  introversion. 

Through  the  forms  of  outward  things, 
Seeking  for  the  subtle  essence, 

And  the  hidden  springs. 

Deeper  than  the  gilded  surface 
tiath  thy  wakeful  vision  seen. 

Farther  than  the  narrow  present 
Have  thy  joumeyings  been. 

Thou  hast  midst  Life's  empty  noises 
Heard  the  solemn  steps  of  Time, 

And  the  low  mvsterious  voices 
Of  another  clime. 
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AH  the  mysterr  of  Being 
Hath  upon  thy  spirit  prened,  — 

Thoughts  which,  like  the  Deluge  wanderer, 
Find  no  place  of  rest : 

That  whieh  mystic  Plato  pondered. 
That  which  Zcno  heard  with  awe. 

And  the  star-rapt  Zoroaster 
In  his  night  watch  saw. 

From  the  doubt  and  darkness  springing 

Of  the  dim,  uncertain  Past, 
Moving  to  the  dark  still  shadows 

O'er  the  Future  cast, 

Early  hath  Life's  mighty  question 
Thrilled  within  thy  heart  of  vouth. 

With  a  deep  and  strong  beseeching  : 
What  and  where  is  Truth  ? 

Hollow  creed  and  ceremonial, 
Whence  the  ancient  life  hath  fled. 

Idle  faith  unknown  to  action, 
Dull  and  cold  and  dead. 

Oracles,  whose  wire-worked  meanings 

Only  wake  a  <]iiiet  scorn,  — 
Not  from  these  thy  seeking  spirit 

Hath  its  answer  drawn. 

But,  like  some  tired  child  at  even. 
On  thy  mother  Nature's  breast. 

Thou,  methinks,  art  vainly  seeking 
Truth,  and  peace,  and  rest. 

O'er  that  mother's  rugged  features 
Thou  art  thn>wing  rancy's  veil. 

Light  and  Mift  lu  woven  luoonbeuns. 
Beautiful  and  frail  t 

O'er  the  rough  elinrt  of  F^xistence, 
Kocks  of  H\n  and  wastes  uf  woe. 

Soft  airs  breathe,  and  green  leaves  tremble. 
And  cool  fountains  How. 

And  to  thee  an  answer  cometh 
From  the  earth  and  from  the  sky, 

And  to  thi*e  the  hillii  and  waters 
And  the  stars  reply. 

But  a  Houl-AufTicing  answer 

Hath  no  out  ware)  origin  ; 
More  tluui  Nature's  many  voices 

May  be  heard  within. 


Even  as  the  great  Augustine 
Questioned  earth  and  sea  and  iky. 

And  the  dusty  tomes  of  learning 
And  old  poesy. 

But  his  earnest  spirit  needed 
More  than  outward  Nature  taagkl ; 

More  than  blest  the  poet's  viiioii 
Or  the  sage's  thought. 

Only  in  the  gathered  silenee 
Of  a  calm  and  waiting  frame. 

Light  and  wisdom  as  from  HeaTn 
To  the  seeker  eame. 

Not  to  ease  and  aimless  quiet 
Doth  that  inward  answer  tend. 

But  to  works  of  love  and  daty 
As  our  being's  end  ; 

Not  to  idle  dreams  and  trances. 
Length  of  face,  and  solemn  tooa^ 

But  to  Faith,  in  daily  striving 
And  performance  shown. 

Earnest  toil  and  stronj^  endeavor 

Of  a  spirit  which  within 
Wrestles  with  familiar  evil 

And  besetting  sin  ; 

And  without,  with  tireless  vigor. 
Steady  heart,  and  weapon  stropg. 

In  the  |M)wer  of  truth  assailing 
Every  form  of  wrung. 

(luided  thus,  how  nassing  lovely 
Is  the  track  of  Woolmau*s  feet  I 

Ami  his  brief  and  simple  reeofd 
How  serenely  sweet  I 

O'er  life's  humblest  duties  throwing 
Light  the  earthling  never  knew. 

Freshening  all  its  dark  waste  place  s 
As  with  Hennon*s  dew. 

All  wliioh  glows  in  Pascal's  pagca. 
All  which  sainttnl  (ruicm  sought* 

Or  the  blue-eye<l  (rerman  Rahei 
Half-unconsciuuH  taught : 

IWautv,  such  as  0«)ethe  pii*tnred, 
Sucii  as  Shelley  ilreamed  i>f,  sbed 

Living  wuniith  and  starry  brightisraa 
Kouiul  that  poi>r  uuui*s  head. 


TO  A  FRIEND 
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Not  a  yain  and  cold  ideal, 

Not  a  poet's  dream  alone, 
Bat  a  piesence  warm  and  real, 

Seen  and  felt  and  known. 

When  the  red  right-hand  of  slanghter 
Moulders  with  the  steel  it  swung. 

When  the  name  of  seer  and  poet 
Diea  on  Memory's  tongue, 

AH  bright  thoughts  and  pure  shall  gather 
Round  that  meek  and  sufferine^  one,  — 

Glorious,  like  the  seer-seen  angel 
Standing  in  the  sun  I 

Take  the  good  man's  book  and  ponder 

What  its  pages  say  to  thee  ; 
BleiKd  as  toe  hand  of  healing 

Hay  its  lesson  be. 

I     ^  it  only  seryes  to  strengthen 
Teanimgs  for  a  higher  good, 
For  the  fount  of  living  waters 
And  diviner  food ; 

^the  pride  of  human  reason 
Feels  its  meek  and  still  rebuke, 

Quailing  like  the  eye  of  Peter 
From  the  Just  One's  look  ! 

U  with  readier  ear  thou  heedest 
What  the  Inward  Teacher  saith, 

Listening  with  a  willing  spirit 
And  a  childlike  faith,  — 


Tboa  mayst  live  to  bless  the  giver. 
Who,  himself  but  frail  and  weak, 

Would  at  least  the  highest  welfare 
Of  another  seek ; 

And  his  gift,  though  poor  and  lowly 
It  may  seem  to  other  eyes, 

Tet  may  prove  an  angel  holy 
In  a  piigrim't  guise. 


LEGGETT'S   MONUMENT 

William  Leggett,  who  died  in  1830  at  the 
Mpe  of  thirty-seTen,  was  the  intrepid  editor  of 
£e  yew  J  ark  Evening  Post  and  afterwards 
Off  Tke  Plain  Dealer.  His  Tigorous  assault 
nm  the  system  of  slavery  brought  down  upon 
bm  the  enmity  of  political  defenders  of  the 


"  Te  bnfld  the  tomlMof  the  prophets.** —Jfoly  WrU. 

Yes,  pile  the  marble  o'er  him  I     It  is  well 
That  ye  who  mocked  him  in   his  long 

stem  strife. 
And  planted  in  the  pathway  of  his  life 
The  ploughshares  of  your  hatred  hot  from 
hell, 
Who  clamored  down  the  bold  reformer 

when 
He  pleaded  for  his  captive  fellow-men, 
Who  spurned  him  in  the  market-place,  and 
sought 
Within  thy  walls,  St.  Tammany,  to  bind 
In  party  chains  the  free  and  honest  thouerht, 
The  angel  utterance  of  an  upright  mind, 
Well  is  it  now  that  o'er  his  grave  ye  raise 
The  stony  tribute  of  your  ts^y  praise, 
For  not  alone  that  pile  shall  tell  to  Fame 
Of  the  brave  heart  beneath,  but  of  the 
builders'  shame  I 


TO   A   FRIEND 

ON  HER  RETURN  FROM  EUROPE 

How  smiled  the  land  of  France 
Under  thy  blue  eye's  glance. 

Light-hearted  rover  I 
Old  walls  of  chateaux  gpray. 
Towers  of  an  early  day, 
Which  the  Three  Colors  play 

Flauntingly  over. 

Now  midst  the  brilliant  train 
Throi^ing  the  banks  of  Seine  : 

Now  midst  the  splendor 
Of  the  wild  Alpine  range. 
Waking  with  change  on  change 
Thoughts  in  thy  young  heart  strange, 

Lovely,  and  tender. 

Vales,  soft  Elysian, 
Like  those  in  the  vision 

Of  Mirza,  when,  dreaming, 
He  saw  the  long  liollow  dell, 
Touched  by  the  prophet's  spell. 
Into  an  ocean  swell 

With  its  isles  teeming. 

Cliffs  wrapped  in  snows  of  years. 
Splintering  with  icy  spears 

Autumn's  blue  heaven  : 
Loose  rock  and  frozen  slide, 
Hung  on  the  mountain-side, 
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Waiting  their  hour  to  glide 
Downward,  storm-driTen  I 

Rhine-stream,  br  castle  old. 
Baron's  and  robber's  hold, 

Peacefully  flowing ; 
Sweeuing  through  vineyards  green. 
Or  wnere  the  cliffs  are  seen 
O'er  the  broad  wave  between 

(jriiu  shadows  throwing. 

Or,  where  St  Peter's  dome 
Swells  o'er  eternal  Rome, 

Vast,  dim,  and  solemn  ; 
Hymns  ever  chanting  low. 
Censers  swung  to  and  fro, 
Sable  stoles  sweeping  slow, 

Cornice  and  colunm  I 

Oh,  as  from  each  and  all 
Will  there  not  voices  call 

Evermore  back  again  ? 
In  the  mind's  gallery 
Wilt  thou  not  always  see 
Dim  uhantoms  bei'kon  thee 

OVr  that  old  track  again  ? 

New  fonns  thy  presence  haont, 
New  voicci*  soVtfy  chant. 

New  faces  greet  thee  ! 
Pilt^rims  from  many  a  shrine 
HailowtHl  bv  ptwt's  line. 
At  mciuory  h  inagic  sign. 

Rising  to  meet  thee. 

And  when  such  visions  come 
Unto  thv  olden  home. 

Will  thoy  not  waken 
Deep  thoughts  of  Him  whose  hand 
l.<ed  thee  oVr  sea  and  land 
back  to  thv  household  band 

Wlu'nve  thou  wa^it  t:iken  ? 

While,  at  the  suniet  time. 
Swells  the  cathedral's  chime. 

Yet,  in  thy  dreaming, 
While  to  thy  spirit's  eye 
Vft  the  vast  mountains  lie 
Piled  in  the  Switzer's  sky. 

Icy  and  gleaming  : 

IVoiupt«*r  of  silent  prayer, 
Ik*  the  wild  picture  there 

In  the  mind's  cho miter, 
Ami,  through  each  ooming  day 
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Him  who,  as  staff  and  stajr. 
Watched  o'er  thy  wandenng 
Freshly  remember. 

So,  when  the  call  shall  be 
Soon  or  late  imto  thee. 

As  to  all  given. 
Still  may  that  picture  live. 
All  its  fair  forms  turvive. 
And  to  thy  spirit  give 

Gladness  in  UeaTen  I 


LUCY   HOOPER 

Lncy  Hooper  died  at  Brooklyn,  L 
1st  of  ."^th  iuOm  1841.  sged  twenty-foi 

TiiKY  tell  me,  Lucy,  thou  art  deai 
Tliat  all  of  thee  we  loved  and 
Has  with  thy  summer  ruses  i 

And  left,  as  its  young  beauty  fl 

An  ashen  memory  in  its  stead. 
The  twilight  of  a  parted  day 

Whose  fading  light  is  cold  ai 
The  heart's  faint  echo  of  a  si 

Of  low,  sweet  music  passed  awi 
That  tnie  and  loving  heart,  that  g 

Of  a  mind,  earnest,  clear,  profo 
Bestowing,  with  a  glad  onthnft. 

Its  Himny  light  on  all  around. 
Affinities  which  only  could 
Cleave  to  the  pure,  the  true,  and  ] 

And  MiniKithies  which  found  m 

Save  with  the  loveliest  and  best 
Of  tlu'iii   -  of  thee  —  remains  the: 

Hut  sorrow  in  the  mourner's  br 
.\  hliadow  in  tlie  hmd  of  thought  1 
No  !     F^ven  my  weak  and  trembli 

Can  lift  for  thee  the  veil  which 

And  huinun  fear  liave  drawn  ah 
The  all-;i waiting  scene  of  death. 

Flven'as  thou  wast  I  see  thee  siill 
.And,  nave  the  absence  of  all  ill 
And  {Klin  and  wearim•^s,  «  hich  he 
Sumiuonc<l  the  High  or  wrung  th<* 
Tlie  same  as  when,  two  summers  ) 
iW^sidf  our  child hood*H  Mrrrimae, 
I  saw  thy  dark  i\ve  wandi*r  oVr 
Stream,  sunny  upland,  rocky  sbori 
And  lieanl  thv  low,  soft  voice  alui 
Midst  Inpsi'  of  waters,  and  th«»  toe 
Of  pinc-lraves  by  thv  west- wind  b 
Thrri*  *!«  not  a  charm  of  soul  or  l»r 
Of  all  we  knew  and  loveil  in  thi 
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1  holier  beauty  now, 

i  in  immortality  I 

iie  sad.  and  freezing  dream 

that,  with  their  earthly  mould, 
the  loves  and  joys  of  old, 
like  a  pale  moonbeam, 

as  passionless,  and  cold; 
he  hope  of  Indra's  son, 
bering  in  oblivion's  rest, 
lads  blending  into  one, 

annihilation  blest ; 
!  of  the  infinite, 
tiered  from  the  central  light, 
3g  back  through  mortal  pain 
inconsciousness  again, 
ve  friends  in  Spirit  Land, 
V8  in  a  shadowy  band, 
irs,  but  themselves  are  they. 

think  of  them  the  same 
le  Master's  sununons  came  ; 
ge,  —  the  holy  mom-li  Jht  break- 

lieam-wom  sleeper,  waking,  — 
B  from  twilight  mto  day. 

ud  thee   midst  the    household 
res, 

either,  brother,  sister  lie  ; 
>  sweep  the  dark  blue  waves, 
lee  bends  the  summer  sky. 
ived  church  in  sadness  read 
1  ritual  o'er  thv  head, 
d  and  hallowed  with  her  prayer 
id  lightly  o'er  thee  there. 
hf  whose  rites  and  liturgy, 
id  old,  were  truth  to  thee, 
to  thy  bosom  taken, 
I  of  a  faith  unshaken, 
simpler  views,  could  feel 
r  of  thy  trust  and  zeal  ; 
ig  not  thy  creed,  could  see 
a  truth  it  seemed  to  thee, 
hy  fervent  heart  had  thrown 
coloring  of  its  own, 
$d  up,  intense  and  warm, 
very  rite  and  form, 
m  Chebar's  banks  of  old, 
sVs  gorgeous  vision  rolled, 
led  the  vast  machine, 
ithin  the  wheels  "  was  seen. 

A  little  time,  and  we 
lew  thee  well,  and  loved  thee  here, 
one  shall  follow  thee 
rima  through  the  gate  of  fear, 


Which  opens  on  eternity. 

Yet  shall  we  cherish  not  the  less 

All  that  is  left  our  hearts  meanwhile  ; 
The  memory  of  thy  loveliness 

Shall  round  our  weary  pathway  smile. 
Like  moonlight  when  the  sun  has  set, 
A  sweet  and  tender  radiance  yet. 
Thoughts  of  thy  clear-eyed  sense  of  duty, 

Thy  generous  scorn  of  all  things  wrong. 
The  truth,  the  strength,  the  g^racef  ul  beauty 

Which  blended  in  thy  song. 
All  lovely  things,  by  thee  beloved, 

Shall  whisper  to  our  hearts  of  thee  ; 
These    green  hills,   where   thy   childhood 
roved. 

Yon  river  winding  to  the  sea, 
The  sunset  light  of  autimm  eves 

Reflecting  on  the  deep,  still  floods, 
Cloud,  crimson  sky,  and  trembling  leaves 

Of  rainbow-tinted  woods, 
These,  in  our  view,  shall  henceforth  take 
A  tenderer  meaning  for  thy  sake  ; 
And  all  thou  lovedst  of  earth  and  sky 
Seem  sacred  to  thy  memory. 

FOLLEN 

ON  READING  HIS  ESSAY  ON  THE  "FUTURE 


STATE 


u 


Charles  Follen,  one  of  the  noblest  contribu- 
tioDS  of  Germany  to  American  citizenship,  was 
at  an  early  age  driven  from  hia  professorship 
in  the  University  of  Jena,  and  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  from  official  prosecution  in  Switzerland, 
on  account  of  his  liberal  political  opinions.  He 
became  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Basle.  The  governments  of  Proaria, 
Austria,  and  Russia  united  in  demanding  his 
delivery  as  a  political  offender ;  and,  in  conse- 

?nence,  he  left  Switzerland,  and  came  to  Uie 
Fnited  States.  At  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  he  was 
a  Professor  in  Harvard  University^  honored  for 
his  Renins,  learning,  and  estimable  character. 
His  love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  oppression  led 
him  to  seek  an  interview  with  Garrison  and  ex- 
press his  sympathy  with  him.  Soon  after,  he 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  New  England  Anti- 
Slaverv  Society.  An  able  speech  was  made  by 
Rev.  A.  A.  Phelps,  and  a  letter  of  mine  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  was 
read.  Whereupon  he  rose  and  stated  that  his 
views  were  in  unison  with  those  of  the  Society, 
and  that  after  hearing  the  speech  and  the  let- 
ter, he  was  ready  to  join  it,  and  abide  the 
probable  consequences  of  such  an  unpopular 
act.    He  lost  by  so  doing  his  profetsonrahip. 
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He  WM  ui  able  member  of  the  EzeeatiTe 
( ommittee  of  the  Amtriif"  Anti-islaTerj  Soei- 
«-tT.  He  perished  in  the  ill-fated  eteamer  Ijex- 
in^n.  which  was  bamed  00  ita  paauge  from 
New  York.  January  !»,  It^MX  The  few  writings 
left  behind  him  show  him  to  haTe  been  a 
profoond  thinker  of  rare  apiritnal  insight. 

Friend  of  my  soul  I  as  with  moist  eye 
I  look  up  from  this  page  of  thine, 

Is  it  a  dream  that  thou  art  nigh. 
Thy  mild  face  gazing  into  mine  ? 

That  prvsencf*  soems  before  mo  now, 
A  placid  hvaren  of  sweet  moonrise. 

When,  dew-like,  on  the  earth  below 
Descends  the  quiet  of  the  skies. 

Tlie  calm  brow  tbroueh  the  parted  hair. 
The  gputlu  lins  which  know  no  guile. 

Softening  the  blue  eye's  thoughtful  care 
With  the  Miind  beauty  of  their  smile. 

Ah  mo  !  at  tinicA  that  last  dread  scene 
Of  Frost  and  Firu  and  moaning  Sea 

Will  cast  its  Hhado  of  doubt  between 
The  failing  eyes  of  Faith  and  thee. 

Yet,  lingering  o*er  thy  charm^  I*>^K^S 
Where  through  the  twilight  air  of  earth. 

Alike  enthuHiast  and  sage. 

Prophet  and  banl,  thou  gazest  forth, 

Lifting  the  Future's  solemn  veil ; 

The  reaching  of  a  mortal  hand 
To  put  anide  the  cold  and  |»ale 

Cloud-curtainn  of  the  Uii.sccn  Land  ; 

In  thoughtH  which  answer  to  my  own. 
In  wonl.H  which  reach  my  inward  ear, 

Like  wlii?«|MTs  fnmi  the  vend  Unknown, 
I  feel  thy  living  presence  here. 

The  wavcH  which  lull  thy  Inxly's  rest, 
Tlie  duHt  thy  pilgrim  footsti'ps  trod, 

Unwastcd,  thn>iif;h  each  change,  attest 
Tlie  fixed  economy  of  (rod. 

Shall  thcNC  ]MHir  elements  outlive 

Tlie     mind     whose     kingly     will     they 
wnnight  ? 
Their  groft^  uncon!U*iou«(noM  Hurvivc 


Thy  g«Hllike  energy  of  thought 


The  hnrthen  of  Life's  erota  of  £•&>• 
And  the  thonied  crown  of  snfferiBf  va 

Oh,  while  Life's  solemn  mystety  gfcws 
Around  us  like  a  dungeon's  walL 

Silent  earth's  pale  and  crowded  tonlM, 
Silent    the    heaven    which    beads  o 
all! 


While  day  by  day  oar  loved  ones  glide 
In  spectral  silence,  hushed  and  me. 

To  the  cold  shadows  which  divide 
The  living  from  the  dread  UokBovi ; 

While  even  on  the  closing  eye. 
And  on  the  lip  which  moves  in  vain. 

The  seals  of  tluit  stem  mystery 
Their  undiscovered  trust  retain  ; 

Ami  only  midst  the  gloom  of  death, 
Its  md^uf nl  doubts  and  hannting  fnt 

Two  pale,  sweet  angels,  Hope  and  raitk, 
Smile  dimly  on  us  throngn  tbetr 

'T  i.H  something  to  a  heart  like 
To  think  of  thee  as  living  ret ; 

To  feel  that  such  a  light  as  thine 
Could  not  in  utter  darknces 


Less  dreary  seems  the  untried  way 
Since  thou  hast  left  thy  footprints  tkM 

And  lieams  of  inounifiil  beauty  play 
Kouiid  the  sad  Angel's  sable  hair. 


Oh  !  at  this  hour  when  half  the  skv 

• 

Is  gl<»riou8  with  its  evening  light. 
And  fair  broad  tiehU  of  summer  lie 
Huug  oVr  with  greenness  in  my 


While  through  these  elm-boughs  wet 
rain 
Tlie  sunset*s  g<»lden  walls  are  seen. 
With  clover-bloom  and  yellow  grain 
And  wmHl-dra]icd  hill  and   slreaa 
twecu  ; 

I  long  to  know  if  scenes  like  this 
Are  hidden  from  an  angel's  eyes  ; 

If  carth\  fniniliar  loveliness 
Haunts  not  thv  heaven's 


Tliou  livfot.  Kollen  !  not  in  vain 
Hath  thv  tine  spirit  meeklv  borne 


For  sweetly  hen«  upon  thee  grew 
The  lesMin  which  that  beauty  gave. 

The  idrul  i>f  the  imrc  ami  tnie 
In  earth  and  sky  and  gliding 
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ay  be  that  all  which  lends 
il  an  upward  impulse  here, 
iviner  beautj  blends, 
eets  us  in  a  holier  sphere. 

groves  where  blighting  never  fell 
nibler  flowers  of  earth  may  twine  ; 
lie  draughts  from  childhood's  well 
irith  the  angel-tasted  wine. 

e  prying  vision  veiled, 
b  the  seeking  lips  be  dumb, 
ren  seraph  eyes  have  failed 
lOTtal  bundness  seek  to  come  ? 

know  that  thou  hast  gone, 
at  the  same  retumless  tide 
>re  thee  from  us  still  glides  on, 
e  who  mourn  thee  with  it  glide. 

on  lookest  we  shall  look, 
•  our  gaze  erelong  shall  turn 
e  of  God's  mysterious  book 
much  wish  yet  dread  to  learn. 

n,  before  whose  awful  power 
ririt  bent  its  trembling  knee  ; 
the  silent  meeting  flower, 
(Test  leaf,  looked  out  on  thee, 

i  thee,  with  a  trust  serene, 
Time,  nor  Change,  nor  Death  can 
ore, 

ith  thy  childlike  faith  we  lean 
D  whose  dearest  name  is  Love  I 


TO  J.   P. 
Wpont,   the  eloquent  preacher  and 

OStOD. 

poor  requital  of  the  joy 
rhich  my  childhood  heard  that  lay 
thine, 

,  like  an  echo  of  the  song  divine 
lehem  breathed  above  the  Holy 

>  my  ear  the  Airs  of  Palestine,  — 
le  poet,  but  the  man  I  bring 
ship's  fearless  trust  my  offering  : 
th  it  lacks  I  feel,  and  thou  wilt  see, 
I  know  that  thou  hast  deemed  with 

00  earnest,  and  its  time  too  short 


For  dreamy    ease   and  Fancy's   graceful 
sport; 
And  girded  for  thy  constant  strife  with 
wron^. 
Like  Nehemiah  fighting^ while  he  wrought 
The  broken  waUs  of  Zion,  even  thy  song 
Hath  a  rude  martial  tone,  a  blow  in  every 
thought  I 


CHALKLEY   HALL 

Chalkley  Hall,  near  Frankford,  Pa.,  was  the 
residence  of  Thomas  Chalkley,  an  eminent  min- 
ister of  the  Friends*  denomination.  He  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers  of  the  Colony,  and  his  Jotir- 
neUy  which  was  pnblished  in  1749,  presents  a 
quaint  but  beautiful  pictore  of  a  life  of  unosten- 
tatious and  simple  goodness.  He  was  the  mas- 
ter of  a  merchant  vessel,  and,  in  his  visits  to 
the  West  Indies  and  Great  Britain,  omitted  no 
opportunity  to  labor  for  the  highest  interests  of 
his  fellow-men.  Daring  a  temporary  residence 
in  Philadelphia,  in  the  summer  of  1838,  the 
quiet  and  beautiful  scenery  around  the  ancient 
village  of  Frankf ord  frequently  attracted  me 
from  the  heat  and  bnsUe  of  the  city.  I  have 
referred  to  my  youthful  acquaintance  with  his 
writings  in  Snow-Bound, 

How  bland  and  sweet  the  greeting  of  this 
breeze 
To  him  who  flies 
From  crowded  street  and  red  wall's  weary 

gleam. 
Till  far  behind  him  like  a  hideous  dream 
The  close  dark  city  lies  I 

Here,  while  the  market  murmurs,  while  men 
throng 

The  marble  floor 
Of  Manunon's  altar,  from  the  crush  and  din 
Of  the  world's  madness  let  me  gather  in 

My  better  thoughts  once  more. 

Oh,  once  again  revive,  while  on  my  ear 

The  cry  of  Gain 
And  low  hoarse  hum  of  Traffic  die  away, 
Yc  blessed  memories  of  my  early  day 

Like  sere  g^ass  wet  with  rain  ! 

Once  more  let  God's  g^en  earth  and  sunset 

air 
Old  feelings  waken ; 
Through  weary  years  of  toil  and  strife  and 

ill, 
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Oh,  let  me  feel  that  mj  good  angel  still 
Ilath  not  his  trust  forsaken. 

And  well  do  time  and  place  befit  my  mood  : 

Beneath  the  arms 
Of  this  embracing  wood,  a  gjood  man  made 
His  home,  like  Abraham  restmgin  the  shade 

Of  Mamre's  lonely  palms. 

Here,  rich  with  aiitunm  gifts  of  countless 
years. 
The  viq^n  soil 
Turned  from  the  share  he  guided,  and  in 

rain 
And  summer  sunshine  throye  the  fruits  and 
grain 
W  nich  blessed  his  honest  toiL 

Here,  from  his  voyages  on  the  stormy  seas, 

Weary  and  worn. 
He  came  to  meet  his  children  and  to  bless 
The  Giver  of  all  good  in  thankfulness 

And  praise  for  his  return. 

And  here  hiR  neighbors  gathered  in  to  greet 

Their  frieniTugain, 
Safe  f  n>ni  the  wave  and  the  destroying  gales. 
Which   reap    untimely    green    Bermuda's 
vales, 

And  vex  the  Carib  main. 

To  hear  the  good  man  tell  of  simple  truth, 

Sown  iu  an  hour 
Of  weaknetts  in  s<»nie  far-off  Indian  isle, 
From  the  |)arched  )K>som  of  a  barren  soil, 

RaiKiHl  up  iu  life  and  power : 

How  at  those  f^therings  in  Barbadian  vales, 

A  tendering  love 
Came  oVr  him,  like  the  gentle  rain  from 

heaven. 
And  wurdn  of  titneA:*  to  his  lips  were  given. 

And  strength  as  from  above  : 

How  the  sad  captive  listened  to  the  Word, 

Until  his  chain 
(irew  lighter,  and  his  wounded  spirit  felt 
'llic  healing  balm  of  consolation  melt 

r]M>n  itA  life-long  pain  : 

How  the  iirmed  warrior  sat  him  down  to  hear 

Of  I'l'uei*  unci  Truth, 
And  the  pniud  ruler  and  hifi  Creole  dame. 
Jewelled  nnd  gorgeous  in  lu*r  U'auty  came. 

And  fair  and  bright-eyed  youth. 


Oh,  far  away  beneath  New  Englai 

Even  when  a  boy. 
Following  my  plough  by  Merrima 

shore. 
His  simple  record  I  have  pooderei 

With  deep  and  quiet  joy. 


And   hence    this    scene,   in 

warm,  — 
#       Its  woods  around. 
Its  still  stream  winding  on  in  li 

shade. 
Its  soft,  ereen  meadows  and  it 

glade,— 
To  me  is  holy  ground. 

And  dearer  far  than  haunts  wlier 
keeps 
His  vigils  still  ; 
Tlian  that  where  Avon's  son  of  son 
Or   Vuucluse   hallowed   by  its  F 
sluwle, 
Or  Virgirs  UureUed  hOl. 

To  the  grav  walls  of  fallen  Farad 

To  Juiiet*s  urn. 
Fair  A  mo  and  Sorrento's  ofmnse-f 
Where  Tasso  sang,  let  young  fiooi 
Love 

Like  brother  pilgrims  tun. 

But  hen*  a  deeper  and  serener  eha 

T«»  all  is  given  ; 
And  blessed  memories  of  the  faitk 
0*er  wo(k1  and  vale  and   meadow 
have  shed 

The  holv  hues  of  Heaven  I 


CONE 

Another  luuid  is  beckoning  ns. 

Another  call  is  given  ; 
And  glows  once  more  with  .\ttgcl-4 

The  path  which  reaches  Heaven 

Our  young  and  gentle  friend,  whoi 
Made  brighter  summer  hoars, 

Amid  the  frosts  of  autumn  time 
H;is  left  us  with  the  flowers. 

Ni>  ]>aling  of  the  cheek  of  bloom 
Forpwunied  us  of  decay  ; 

No  shadow  from  the  Silent 
Fell  round  our  sister's  way. 
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t  of  her  young  life  went  down, 
ks  behind  the  hill 
y  of  a  setting  star, 
suddenly,  and  still. 

and  sweet,  her  fair  brow  seemed 
d  as  the  sky  ; 

the  brook's  low  song,  her  voice,  — 
id  which  could  not  £e. 

'  we  deemed  she  needed  not 
lansdng  of  her  sphere, 
to  Heaven  a  Shming  One, 
calked  an  Angel  here. 

sing  of  her  quiet  life 

1  us  like  the  dew  ; 

)d  thoughts  where  her  footsteps 

ressed 

airy  blossoms  g^w. 

omptings  unto  kindest  deeds 
in  hier  very  look  ; 
.  her  face,  as  one  who  reads 
)  and  holy  book  : 

jBxae  of  a  blessed  hymn, 
ich  cmr  hearts  could  move  ; 
ithing  of  an  inward  psalm, 
tide  of  love. 

I  her  in  the  place  of  prayer, 
y  the  hearth-fire's  light ; 
le  beside  her  door  to  hear 
more  her  sweet  "  Good-night !  " 

terns  a  shadow  on  the  day, 
imle  no  longer  cheers  ; 
!88  on  the  stars  of  night, 
(yes  that  look  through  tears. 

ito  our  Father's  will 
bought  hath  reconciled ; 
i  whose  love  exceedeth  ours 
taken  home  His  child. 

%  0  Father  I  in  Thine  arms, 
et  her  henceforth  be 
inger  of  love  between 
loman  hearts  and  Thee. 

ber  mild  rebuking  stand 
een  us  and  the  wrong, 
r  dear  memory  serve  to  make 
^th  in  Goodness  strong. 


And  grant  that  she  who,  trembling,  here 

Distrusted  all  her  powers. 
May  welcome  to  her  holier  home 

The  well-beloved  of  ours. 


TO   RONGE 

This  was  written  after  reading  the  powerful 
and  manly  protest  of  Johannes  Rong^  against 
the  ^'  pious  fraud  "  of  the  Bishop  of  Treves. 
The  bold  movement  of  the  young  Catholic  priest 
of  Pmssian  Silesia  seemed  to  me  full  of  promise 
to  the  cause  of  political  as  weU  as  religious  lib- 
erty in  Europe.  That  it  failed  was  due  partly 
to  the  faults  of  the  reformer,  but  mainly  to  the 
disagreement  of  the  Liberals  of  Qennany  upon 
a  matter  of  dogma,  which  prevented  them  from 
unity  of  action.  Ronge  was  bom  in  Silesia  in 
1813  and  died  m  October,  1887.  His  autobiog. 
raphy  was  translated  into  F4ng1i8h  and  publish^ 
in  London  in  184(3. 

Strike  home,  strong-hearted  man !    Down 

to  the  root 
Of  old  oppression  sink  the  Saxon  steel. 
Thy  work  is  to  hew  down.     In  God's  name 

then 
Put  nerve  into  thy  task.     Let  other  men 
Plant,  as  they  may,  that  better  tree  whose 

fruit 
The  wounded  bosom  of  the  Church  shall 

heal. 
Be  thou  the  image-breaker.     Let  thy  blows 
Fall  heavy  as  the  Suabian's  iron  hand, 
On  crown  or  crosier,  which  shall  interpose 
Between  thee  and  the  weal  of  Fatherland. 
Leave  creeds  to  closet  idlers.     First  of  all, 
Shake  thou  all  Grerman  dream-land  with 

the  fall 
Of  that  accursed  tree,  whose  evil  trunk 
Was  spared  of  old  by  Erfurt's  stalwart 

monk. 
Fight  not  with  ghosts  and  shadows.     Let 

us  hear 
The  snap  of  chain-links.    Let  our  gladdened 

ear 
Catch  the  pale  prisoner's  welcome,  as  the 

light 
Follows  thy  axe-stroke,  through  his  cell  of 

night. 
Be  faithful  to  both  worlds  ;   nor  think  to 

feed 
Earth's  starving  millions  with  the  husks  of 

creed. 
Servant  of  Him  whose  mission  high  and  holy 
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Was  to  the  wronged,  the  sorrowing,  and  the 
lowly, 

Thrust  not  his  Eden  promise  from  oor 
sphere. 

Distant  and  dim  beyond  the  blue  sky's 
span  ; 

Like  him  of  Patmos,  see  it,  now  and  here, 

The  New  Jerusalem  comet  down  to  man  ! 

Be  warned  by  Luther's  error.  Nor  like 
him. 

When  the  roused  Teuton  daahei  from  his 
limb 

The  rusted  chain  of  acet,  help  to  bind 

His  hands  for  whom  tbou  elaim'tt  the  free- 
dom of  the  mind ! 


CHANNING 

The  last  time  I  saw  Dr.  Chanaing  was  in  the 
summer  of  1841,  when,  in  company  with  my 
English  friend.  Joseph  IScurge,  so  well  known 
for  bin  philanthropic  labon  and  liberal  political 
opiniuDs.  I  visited  him  in  his  sonmier  reaidence 
in  Rhode  ImUumL  In  recalling  the  impreonons 
of  that  visit,  it  can  scarcely  be  neceasaiy  to  say, 
that  I  have  nu  r«*ferem.*e  to  the  peculiar  reli- 
gious opinions  of  a  man  whoae  life,  beautifully 
and  truly  manifested  aboTO  the  atmosphere  of 
sect,  is  now  the  world's  common  legacy. 

Not  Tainly  did  old  poets  tell. 
Nor  vainly  did  old  genius  paint 

God*s  great  and  crowning  miracle, 
The  hero  and  the  saint  I 

For  eren  in  a  faithless  day 
Can  we  our  saint(*<l  ones  discern  ; 

And  feel,  while  with  tht^m  on  the  way. 
Our  hearts  within  us  bum. 

And  thuii  the  common  tongue  and  pen 
Whii'h,    world-wide,    echo    Channing's 
fame. 

As  one  of  Heaven's  anointed  men, 
Have  sanctiftnl  his  name. 

In  vain  nhall  Rome  her  portals  bar. 
And  nhut  f  mm  him  hrr  saintly  priie. 

Whom,  in  the  worhrH  great  calendar, 
All  men  (diall  ranonize. 

By  Narragansett's  sunny  bay. 

Beneath  hM  green  embowering  wood, 

To  mo  it  se<*ius  but  yeiit«*rtlay 
Since  at  his  side  I  stood. 


The  slopes  lay  green  with  mud 
The  western  wind  blew  freah 

And  glimmered  down  the  otvbafd 
The  white  surf  of  the 
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With  us  was  one,  who,  calm  and  tm 
I^c's  highest  purpose  anderalood. 

And,  like  his  blessea  Master,  ~ 
The  joy  of  doing  good. 


Unlearned,  unknown  to  lettered 
Yet  on  the  lips  of  England*!  poor 

And  toiling  millions  dwelt 
With  blessings  evermoie. 


Unknown  to  power  or  plaee,  jet 
The  sun  looks  o'er  the  Canb  ' 


It  blcnde<l  with  the  freemaB*a  pny« 
And  song  of  jubilee. 

He  told  of  England's  sin  and  eiueg. 
The  ills  her  sufferinff  ckildica  kmof 

The  squalor  of  the  city  s  thrvNig, 
The  green  field's  want  uid 


O'er  Clumning's  face  the 
Of  Hymimthetic  sorrow  stole. 

Like  a  still  shadow,  passionless, 
Tlic  sorrow  of  the  sonL 

But  when  the  generons  Briioo  tokl 
Huw  hearts  were  answering  to  his 

And  Free<lom*s  riMug  murmnr  rolM 
Up  to  the  dull-eared  throne, 

I  saw,  met  bought,  a  glad  surprise 
Thrill  through  that  frail  and  .pail 
fmiiie. 

And,  kindling  in  those  deep,  ealoi  ey 
A  still  and  earnest  flame. 

His  few,  brief  words  were  snch  as  m 
The  human  heart.  —  the  Faith  sewi 

Which  ripen  in  the  soil  of  love 
To  high  hcrutc  deeds. 


No  Iran  of  sect  or  clime  were  felt, 
Tlie  liabcl  strife  of  tongues 

And  at  om*  common  altar  knelt 
The  Quaker  and  the  priest. 


And  not  in  vain  :  with  strength 
^  And  zeul  refreshe<i,  and  hope  leas 
Fur  that  brief  nuM'ting,  each  porMMC 
The  path  allotted  him. 


rO  MY  FRIEND  ON  THE    DEATH   OF  HIS   SISTER        x8i 


oes  yet  each  Western  hill 
de  with  Channing's  dyine  word  I 
the  hearts  of  freemen  stili 
A  great  warning  stirred  I 

iger  treads  his  native  soil, 
leadsy  with  zeal  unfelt  before, 
»t  right  of  British  toil, 
aim  of  England's  poor. 

im  time-wrought  barriers  faU, 
ars  subside,  oM  hatreds  melt, 
itching  o'er  the  sea's  blue  wall, 
ixon  greets  the  Celt. 

nan  on  the  Scottish  lines, 
tie£Beld  grinder,  worn  and  grim, 
er  in  the  Cornwall  mines, 
ip  with  hope  to  him. 

niters  of  the  glowin?  steel, 
feeders  of  the  f  orge  s  flame, 
diers  at  the  loom  and  wheel, 
t  his  honored  name. 

I  the  influence  of  that  hour 
iferse  on  Rhode  Island's  strand 
the  calm,  resistless  power 
I  moves  our  fatherland. 

ses  stiU  the  generous  thought, 
all  the  fitting  word  He  speeds, 
th,  at  His  requiring  taught, 
ickens  into  deeds. 

)  the  victory  of  the  grave  ? 
dnst  upon  the  spirit  lies  ? 
M  the  sacred  life  he  gave,  — 
'ophet  never  dies ! 


FRIEND  ON  THE  DEATH 
OF  HIS  SISTER 

Storge,  sister  of  Joseph  Sturge,  of 
un,  the  President  of  the  British  Com- 
hage  Aasociation,  died  in  the  6th 
45.  She  was  the  colleague,  counsel- 
iTer-ready  helpmate  of  her  brother 
vast  designs  of  beneficence.  The 
im  Pilot  says  of  her:  *^ Never,  per- 
e  the  active  and  passive  virtues  of 
D  character  more  harmoniously  and 
f  blended  than  in  this  excellent  wo- 


Thike  is  a  grief,  the  depth  of  which  an- 
other 

May  never  know  ; 
Yet,  o'er  the  waters,  O  my  stricken  brother  I 

To  thee  I  go. 

I  lean  my  heart  unto  thee,  sadly  folding 

lliy  hand  in  mine  ; 
With  even  the  weakness  of  my  soul  uphold- 
ing 

The  strength  of  thine. 

I  never  knew,  like  thee,  the  dear  departed; 

I  stood  not  by 
When,  in  calm  trust,  the  pure  and  tranquil- 
hearted 

Lay  down  to  die. 

And  on  thy  ears  my  words  of  weak  condol- 
ing 
Must  vainly  fall : 
The  funeral  bell  which  in  thy  heart  is  toll- 
ing* 
Sounds  over  all  I 

I  will  not  mock  thee  with  the  poor  world's 
common 

And  heartless  phrase, 
Nor  wrong  the  memory  of  a  sainted  woman 

With  idle  praise. 

With  silence  only  as  their  benediction, 

Grod's  angels  come 
Where,  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  afiOiction, 

The  soul  sits  dumb  I 

Yet,  would  I  say  what  thy  own  heart  ap- 
proveth : 
Our  Father's  will. 
Calling  to  Him  the  dear  one  whom  He  lov- 
eth. 
Is  mercy  still. 

Not  upon  thee  or  thine  the  solemn  ang^l 

Hath  evil  wrought : 
Her  funeral  anthem  is  a  glad  evangel,  — 

The  good  die  not ! 

God  calls  our  loved  ones,  but  we  lose  not 
wholly 
What  He  hath  given  ; 
They  live  on  earth,  in  thought  and  deed,  as 
truly 
As  in  His  heaven. 
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And  slio  U  with  thee  ;  in  thy  path  of  trial 

She  walkcth  yet ; 
Still  with  tlie  ImptiAin  of  thy  self-denial 

Her  locks  are  wet. 

I'p,  then,  my  brother !     I^,  the  fields  of 
har\*e8t 
Lie  white  in  view  t 
She  lives  and  loves  thee,  and  the  God  thou 
Hervest 
To  both  is  true. 

Thrust  in  thy  sickle !   Englaad's  toil  worn 
peasants 
Thy  call  abide ; 
And  she  thou  nioum*st,  a  pure  and  holy 
presence, 
Sliall  glean  beside  t 


DANIKL   WHKKLER 

Danifl  Wheeler,  a  niiniHter  of  the  Society  of 
Frifiubi.  who  hjMl  lubonMl  in  the  eauae  of  his 
Divine  MmttAT  in  (vreat  Britain,  KuMia,  and 
th«*  iiiliuiflji  of  the  Pacitic.  died  in  New  York  in 
the  sprinf;  of  1n44),  while  un  a  rvlifpuus  visit  to 
this  count rv. 

O  DEARLV  loved  ! 
And  worthy  of  our  love  I     No  more 
Thy  agi-d  form  shall  rise  bef(»re 
The  hushed  and  waiting  wtirHhipiter, 
In  nii*ck  oU'dicnce  utterance  givuig 
To  words  of  truth,  so  fn*sh  and  living, 
That,  even  to  the  inward  scum*, 
Tlicy  bore  unqucHtiont*<l  evidence 
Of  an  nniiintca  Mcssengi*r  ! 
i  >r,  liuwing  down  thy  silver  Imir 
In  reverent  awfiihieHM  of  pniycr. 

The  world,  it.s  time  unit  Nennc,  shut  out. 
The  brightnesH  of  F:iith*H  holy  trsince 
( lathered  uimui  thy  eoiintenauee. 

As  if  eueli  lingering  cloud  of  diHilit, 
The  cohl,  dark  shadows  nesting  here 
In  Time*H  unluminous  ntniosphen*, 

Were  lifttMl  by  an  angi'lV  luuid. 
And  through  them  on  thy  spiritual  eye 
Shone  down  the  bU*sM>diieHM  t»ii  high. 

The  glory  of  the  liettcr  I^ud  ! 

Tlic  <iak  has  fallen  I 
While,  me«'t  for  no  go«Kl  work,  tlte  vine 
May  Vet  its  worthless  braiiehrH  twim*. 
Who  knowcth  not  that  with  thee  fell 
A  great  nuui  in  our  l»rucl  ? 


Fallen,  while  thy  loins  were  girded  ttOl 
Tliy  feet  with  Zion*a  dews  atill  wet. 
And  in  thv  hand  retainine  yet 
Tlie  pilgrim^s  staff  and  icaUo|»4hrll  f 
Unharme<I  and  safe,  where,  wild  and  fv 

Across  the  Neva's  cold  inoraaa 
The  breezes  from  the  Froien  Sca 

With  winter's  arrowy  keenneaa  pass ; 
Or  where  the  imwaming  tropic  gmle 
Sinote  to  the  waves  thy  tattered  Mul, 
Or  where  tlie  uoon-hour'a  fenrid  bnU 
Against  Tahiti's  mountains  beat ; 
riie  same  mysterious  Hand  which  pii 
Deliverance  ii|>on  land  and  wave. 
Tempered  for  thee  the  blasts  which  blei 

I.4u1aga*s  frozen  surface  o'er. 
And  blessed  for  thee  the  balefiil  dew 

Of  evening  u|M>n  Eimeo's  Bboffe, 
Ri'neath  this  sunny  heaven  of  oars* 
Midst  our  soft  airs  and  opening  flmren 
Hath  given  thee  a  grave  ! 

His  will  be  done, 
Who  seeth  not  us  man,  whose  wat 

Is  not  as  ours  t     *T  is  widl  with  tkie! 
Nor  anxious  doubt  nor  dark  diamaj 
Disquieted  thy  closing  day, 
Uut,  evermore,  thy  miuI  could  sar, 

''  My  Father  careth  still  for  me !" 
Called  fnuu  thy  hearth  and  home,— >fi 
her. 

The  liLHt  bud  on  thy  hoasehold  tree. 
Tlie  last  dear  one  to  minister 

III  duty  and  in  love  to  thee. 
From  all  which  iiatun*  iMtldeth  dear. 

Feeble  with  years  and  worn  with  psia 

To  M'ek  our  distant  land  again. 
lioiind  in  the  .spirit,  yet  unknowing 

'llie  things  which  should  befall  the*  ki 

Whether  for  lalwir  tir  for  death. 
In  ehihllike  trust  serenely  £t>ing 

To  tluit  Ust  trial  of  thy  faith  I 

m 

i  >h,  far  away. 
Where  never  shine.H  i>iir  Northern  star 

<  hi  that  dark  waste  which  RalUai  sai 
Fnuii  l>arieu*s  mi»untainji  stivtching  fai 
So   htniiigt*,   heaveu-brtiad,  and   bor, 

then*. 
With  fon-heail  to  it<«  dump  wimi  hair, 

llf  U'lit  his  mailed  kmv  in  a»r  ; 
In  luanv  an  i<«le  wIiom*  coral  feet 
The  surges  of  that  tKfaii  beat, 
111  th\  pitliii  ^ha<hiw%  Oahu, 

.Viid  Honolulu's  silver  ba\, 
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Owyhee's  hills  of  blue, 
aro-plaius  of  Tooboonai, 
tie  hearts,  which  long  shall  be 
»ar  own  at  thought  of  thee, 
dwers  of  Truth's  holy  seed, 
goals  in  weariness  and  need 

strengthened   and   refreshed  by 
Dine. 

iaSd  by  our  Father's  hand 
thy  deep  love  and  tender  care, 
ministry  and  ferrent  prayer,  — 
1  as  E&eol's  clustered  vine 
el  in  a  weary  land ! 

And  they  who  drew 
laands  round  thee,  in  the  hour 
rayerful  waiting,  hushed  and  deep, 
He  who  bade  the  islands  keep 
before  Him,  might  renew 
r  strength  with  His  unslumbering 
;>ower, 

x)  shall  mourn  that  thou  art  gone, 
nevermore  thy  aged  lip 
Kithe  the  weak,  the  erring  warn, 
e  who  first,  rejoicing,  heard 
h  thee  the  Grospel's  glorious  word,  — 
)  of  thy  true  apostleship. 
the  br%htest  diadem, 
se  gems  of  glory  purely  bum 
nd  the  ransomed  ones  in  bliss, 
more  reserved  for  them 

here,   through    toil    and    sorrow, 

^  to  righteousness, 

» not  udnk  of  thee  as  wearing 

ar-like  crown  of  light,  and  bear- 


1 


eaven's  white  and  blissful  band, 
■ding  palm-branch  in  thy  hand  ; 
oing  with  a  seraph's  tongue 
new  sone  the  elders  sung, 
ig  to  its  blessed  Giver 
g;iving,  love,  and  praise  forever  I 

Farewell  I 
»agh  the  ways  of  Zion  mourn 
er  strong  ones  are  called  away, 
De  thyself  have  calmly  borne 
t  and  burden  of  the  day, 
who  slurobereth  not  nor  sleepeth 
ent  watch  around  us  keepeth  ; 
it  from  His  creating  hand, 
tnesses  for  Truth  shall  stand, 
truments  to  sound  abroad 
pel  of  a  risen  Lord ; 


To  gather  to  the  fold  once  more 
The  desolate  and  gone  astray. 
The  scattered  of  a  cloudy  day. 

And  Zion's  broken  walls  restore  ; 
And,  through  the  travail  and  the  toil 

Of  true  obedience,  minister 
Beauty  for  ashes,  and  the  oil 

Of  ]oy  for  mourning,  unto  her  I 
So  shall  her  holy  bounds  increase 
With  walls  of  praise  and  gates  of  peace  : 
So  shall  the  Vine,  which  martyr  tears 
And  blood  sustained  in  other  years. 

With  fresher  life  be  clothea  upon  ; 
And  to  the  world  in  beauty  show 
Like  the  rose-plant  of  Jericho, 

And  glorious  as  Lebanon  ! 


TO   FREDRIKA  BREMER 

It  ia  proper  to  say  that  these  lines  are  the 
joint  impromptus  of  my  sister  and  myself.  They 
are  inserted  here  as  an  expression  of  our  admira- 
tion of  the  gifted  stranger  whom  we  have  since 
learned  to  love  as  a  friend. 

Seeress  of  the  misty  Norland, 
Daughter  of  the  Vikings  bold. 

Welcome  to  the  sunny  Vmeland, 
Which  thy  fathers  sought  of  old  ! 

Soft  as  flow  of  Silja's  waters, 

When  the  moon  of  summer  shines. 

Strong  as  Winter  from  his  mountains 
Roaring  through  the  sleeted  pines. 

Heart  and  ear,  we  long  have  listened 

To  thy  saga,  rune,  and  song ; 
As  a  household  joy  and  presence 

We  have  known  and  loved  thee  long. 

By  the  mansion's  marble  mantel, 
Round  the  log-walled  cabin's  hearth, 

Thy  sweet  thoughts  and  northern  fancies 
Meet  and  mingle  with  our  mirth. 

And  o'er  weary  spirits  keeping 

Sorrow's  night-watch,  long  and  chill. 

Shine  they  like  thy  sun  of  summer 
Over  midnight  vale  and  hill. 

We  alone  to  thee  are  strangers. 
Thou  our  friend  and  teacher  art ; 

Come,  and  know  us  as  we  know  thee  ; 
Let  us  meet  thee  heart  to  heart  I 
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To  our  homes  and  booaehold  alUn 
We,  in  inm,  thy  itaps  would  lead. 

As  thy  loving  hand  haa  led  ua 
O'er  the  threihold  of  the  Swede. 


TO  AVIS   KEENE 

ON   RECEIVING  A  BASKET  OF  SEA-MOSSES 

Thanes  for  thy  gift 
Of  ocean  flowers, 
Bom  where  the  golden  drift 
Of  the  slant  sunshine  falls 
Down  the  green,  tremulous  walls 
Of  w:iter,  to  the  cool,  still  coral  howers, 
Where,    under    rainbows    of    perpetual 
showers, 
God's  gardens  of  the  deep 
His  iiatieut  angels  keep  ; 
Gladdeniui^  the  dim,  strange  solitude 
With  fairest  forms  and  hues,  and  thus 
Forever  teaching  us 
The  lesson  which  the  many-colored  skies. 
The  flowers,  and  leaves,  and  painted  butter- 
flies, 
The  deer's  branched  antlers,  tlie  gay  bird 

that  flings 
The  tropic  sonshine  from  its  golden  wings, 
The  brij^itoess  of  the  human  countenance. 
Its  play  of  smiles,  the  magic  of  a  glance, 
Forevermorc  repeat. 
In  varied  tones  and  sweet. 
That  beauty,  in  and  of  itself,  is  good. 

O  kind  and  generous  friend,  o'er  whom 
The  sunset  hues  of  Time  are  cast. 
Pointing,  upon  the  overpast 
And  M*attored  clouds  of  noonday  sorrow 
The  promise  of  a  fairer  morrow. 
An  earnest  of  the  U'tter  life  to  cumc  ; 
The  binding  of  the  spirit  broken. 
The  warning  to  the  erring  s|K>ken, 

The  comfort  of  the  sa«l, 
Tlie  eve  to  see,  the  haml  to  cidl 
Of  common  things  the  beautiful, 

The  aliscnt  heart  made  glad 
By  simple  gift  or  graceful  token 
Of  love  it  m*MN  as  dailv  fiMMl, 
All  own  oii«>  .Source*,  and  all  are  gofwl ! 
Hrncf,  tr.u-kiiig  hunny  cove  and  r«*:u*h. 
Where    H|H>iit    waves    glimmer    up    the 

lM*ach, 
And  tiiH.i  their  gifts  of  weeil  and  nhrll 
From  foamy  curve  and  combing  swell, 


No  unbefitting  task  was 
To  weave  these  flow 
fair 

In  unison  with  His  desig 
Wlio  lovcth  beauty  ev 

And  makes  in  every  son 
In  ocean  and  in  upper 

*'  All  things  beautiful  in 

For  not  alone  in  tones  of 

He  speaks  to  man  ; 

The  cloudy  horror  of  the 

His  rainbows  s|mui  ; 

And  where  the  cara 

Winds  o'er  the  desert,  lca\ 

The  crane-flock  loaves,  no 

there. 

He  givi^s  the  weary 

The   pului-leaf   shadow  fi 

hours. 

And  on  its  branches 

Calls  out  the  acacia's  flo 

And  where  the  dark  sha 

Beneath  the  mountain 

Seen  by  tlie  miner's  lam; 

The  star-like  cr}*stal  s 

So,  where,  the  winds  a 

The  oonil-branched  gi 

His  climbing  weeds  ai 

Like  foliage,  on  each  i 

Of  v»rit*d  hues  more  s 

'Iluin  forrst  leaves  in  a 

'Hius  evermore, 

( >ii  sky,  and  wave,  i 

An  all-|MTva(ling  lM*aii 

(tiNrs  love  and  powe 

they, 

Wlio,  like  the  thunder 

Smite  to  re:«tore. 

And  they,  who,  like  the  ge 

The  |M*tal!4  of  the  dew- wet  f 

llieir  perfume  on  ti 

iVlikc  may  s«>rve  Him,  eacl 

I'ift. 
Makin;;  their  lives  ( 


THI-:    HILL-- 

TiiF  burly  il river  at  n 
We  slowly  elimlied 

Whosr  huiiiniit.  ill  tht* 
.Sm-humI  rising,  ris»iii 

At  luftt,  our  >h«irt  ihmh 
The  to|>-»tooe,  baiv 


ELLIOTT 
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fnat  idience,  like  Gizeh's  pyramid, 
The  rough  mass  slanted  down. 

I  felt  the  cool  breath  of  the  North  ; 

Between  me  and  the  sun, 
O'er  deejs  still  lake,  and  ridgy  earth, 

I  iaw  the  doud-shades  run. 
Before  me,  stretched  for  glistening  miles, 

Lay  monntain-girdled  Squam ; 
like  green-winged  birds,  the  leafy  isles 

Upon  its  bosom  swam. 

And,  glimmering    through    the    sun-haze 
warm. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  roam, 
Huk  billows  of  an  earthquake  storm 

Beflecked  with  clouds  bke  foam, 
Hieir  vales  in  misty  shadow  deep, 

Their  rugged  peaks  in  shine, 
1  Mw  the  mountain  ranges  sweep 

The  horizon's  northern  line. 

There  towered  Chocorua's  peak  ;  and  west, 

MoQiehillock's  woods  were  seen, 
Tith  many  a  nameless  slide-scarred  crest 

And  piiie-dark  gorge  between. 
S^yeiia  them,  like  a  sun-rimmed  cloud, 

The  great  Notch  mountains  shone, 
Wttehed  orer  by  the  solemn-browed 

And  awful  face  of  stone  ! 

"A  good  look-ofF  I "  the  driver  spake  : 

''Ahoat  this  time  last  year, 
I  dio?e  a  party  to  the  Lidce, 

And  stopped,  at  evening,  here. 
7  WIS  dni&ish  down  below  ;  but  all 

These  hills  stood  in  the  sun. 
Tin,  dipped  behind  yon  purple  wall. 

He  left  them,  one  by  one. 

**  A  bdv,  mbus  from  Thornton  hill, 

Had  Ittld  her  place  outside. 
And,  as  a  pleasant  woman  will. 

Bad  eheeied  the  long,  dull  ride, 
^^jonght  me,  with  so  sweet  a  smile, 

That— though  I  hate  delays  — 
1  could  not  choose  but  rest  awhile,  — 

(T^  women  have  such  ways  1) 

'*^  yonder  mossy  ledge  she  sat, 

Her  sketch  upon  her  knees, 
A  Jtiay  brown  lock  beneath  her  hat 

CnrolUng  in  the  breeze  ; 
^  aweet  &ce,  in  the  sunset  light 


Upraised  and  glorified,  — 
I  never  saw  a  prettier  sight 
In  all  my  mountain  ride. 

"  As  good  as  fair  ;  it  seemed  her  joy 

To  comfort  and  to  g^ve  ; 
Mypoor,  sick  wife,  and  cripple  boy, 

Will  bless  her  while  they  live  I  " 
The  tremor  in  the  driver's  tone 

His  manhood  did  not  shame  : 
"  I  dare  say,  sir,  you  may  have  known  "  - 

He  named  a  well-known  name. 

Then  sank  the  pyramidal  mounds. 

The  blue  lake  tied  away  ; 
For  mountain-scope  a  parlor's  bounds, 

A  lic^htcd  hearth  for  day  ! 
From  lonely  years  and  weary  miles 

The  shadows  fell  apart ; 
Kind  voices  cheered,  sweet  human  smiles 

Shone  warm  into  my  heart. 

We  journeyed  on  ;  but  earth  and  sky 

Had  power  to  charm  no  more  ; 
Still  dreamed  my  inward-turning  eye 

The  dream  of  memory  o'er. 
Ah  1  human  kindness,  human  love,  — 

To  few  who  seek  denied  ; 
Too  late  we  Icam  to  prize  above 

The  whole  round  world  beside  ! 


ELLIOTT 

Ebenezer  Elliott  -u  as  to  the  artisans  of  Eng^ 
land  what  Bums  was  to  the  peasantry  of  Scot- 
land. His  Corn-law  Rhymes  contributed  not  a 
little  to  that  overwhelming  tide  of  popular 
opinion  and  feeling  which  resulted  in  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  on  bread.  WeU  has  the  eloquent 
author  of  The  Reforms  and  Reformers  of  Great 
Britain  said  of  him,  *'  Not  corn-law  repealers 
alone,  but  all  Britons  who  moisten  their  scanty 
bread  with  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  are  largely 
indebted  to  his  inspiring  lay,  for  the  miehty 
bound  which  the  laboring  mind  of  England 
has  taken  in  our  day.^' 

Hands  off  !  thou  tithe-fat  plunderer  I  play 

No  trick  of  priestcraft  here  I 
Back,  puny  lordling  !  darest  thou  lay 

A  hand  on  Elliott's  bier  ? 
Alive,  your  rank  and  pomp,  as  dust, 

Beneath  his  feet  he  trod  : 
He  knew  the  locust  swarm  that  cursed 

The  harvest-fields  of  God. 
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i  )ii  tbose  pale  Him,  the  smothered  thought 

Which  iCugland*!  inillionii  feel, 
A  fiercer  and  f<*arful  splendor  caught. 

Ah  from  his  forge  tne  steel. 
Stroug-anui*d  as  Thor,  a  shower  of  fire 

Hill  smitten  auvil  flung  ; 
God's  curse,  Earth's  wrong,  dumb  Hunger's 
ire. 

He  gave  them  all  a  tongue  I 

Then  let  the  poor  man's  homj  hands 

Bear  up  the  mighty  dead, 
And  labor's  swart  and  stalwart  bands 

Behind  as  mourners  tread. 
Leave  cant  and  craft  their  baptized  bounds, 

Leave  rank  its  minster  fliior  ; 
Give  England's  green  and  daisied  grounds 

The  poet  of  the  poor  ( 

Lav  down  u|>on  his  Sheafs  green  verge 

That  brave  old  lieart  of  oak. 
With  fitting  dirge  from  sounding  forge. 

And  |iall  of  furnace  smoke  I 
Where  whirls  the  stone  its  dizzy  rounds. 

And  axe  and  8l«Hlgt»  are  swung. 
And,  timing  to  their  stormy  sounds, 

His  stunny  lays  ore  sung. 

There  let  the  peasant's  step  be  heard. 

The  grinder  chant  his  rhyme  ; 
Nor  |Mitron*s  praise  nor  dainty  word 

Befitji  the  iiuui  or  time. 
No  soft  lament  nor  dreamer's  sigh 

For  him  whocic  wonU  were  bread  ; 
The  Kiniic  rhyme  and  hik*11  whereby 

The  foodless  po<»r  were  fed  I 

Pile  III!  tlie  tombn  of  rank  and  pride, 

()  England,  vun  thou  wilt  ! 
With  iK>ni|>  to  iiaiiu'lcss  worth  denied. 

Emblazon  titled  ^^-tiilt  I 
No  |Nirt  or  lot  in  th«'M*  we  claim  ; 

But,  oVr  the  htMindiiig  wave, 
A  coiiiiiion  right  to  Elliott's  name, 

A  f  re<*hold  in  hiii  grave  I 

ICHAllOl) 

Thin  |MM*in  wan  th«*  oatr«inie  of  th«*  snrpriiw 
and   Kn*'i   uimI  foivi'itJit   of   evil  mmwHiarDCfn   | 
which  I  frit  nil  rvailiii);  thi*  •t'Vttnth  of  Mun*h   ■ 
iipi*«H-h  uf  l>»iiii<l    WflMttT  in  iiu|ipi>rt  of  thv   ! 
"  rvinipniiiiijif."  nml  the  Fu^itivft  Havi*  Law. 
Nu   iKiril<i.-iu   or   iNT««in.al    i^iimity  ilict.it**<l  it. 
(hi  till*  i<<intrHrv  iiiv  ntliiiimtinn  of  thi*  «iil«*iiilif|   ■ 

s  I 

pvnmialitj  aud  iiitvUirctual  power  uf  thv  ^nsmi  i 


I 


i' 


Senator  was  never  stronger  than  w 
down  his  Hpeech,  and,  in  ooe  of  t 
moments  of  my  life,  penned  my 
saw,  OS  I  wrote,  with  painful  clean 
results, «-  the  Slave  Power  airogaa 
ant,  streni^hened  and  enooonupsd  U 
its  scheme  for  the  extension  ot  its  1 
tem,  or  the  <li8solution  of  the  VaioB 
antics  of  pt>nonal  liberty  in  the  1 
broken  down,  and  the  whole  coaatn 
hunting-groimd  of  ulave-^atchers.  ] 
TOT  of  such  a  vision,  so  soon  fearfnll 
if  one  spoke  at  all,  he  could  only  spei 
oi  stem  and  som»wf nl  ivbuke. 

But  death  S4)ftens  all  iveentmeni 
consciousiiem  of  a  common  inheritan 
ty  and  weakness  modifies  th»  s 
jiidinuent.     Yearn  after,  in  The  Lorn 

{^ve  utterance  to  an  almost  naivv 
tliat  the  f^Tvai  statesman  did  ni»t  lire 
fiaj;  which  he  loved  trampled  nader 
Shivery,  and,  in  view  of  this  desecra 
liiM  hi8t  diiys  fflorious  in  defence  d 
and  Union,  one  and  inseparable.** 

S>  fallen  I  so  lost !  the  light  w 
Which  once  he  wore  I 

The  gh>ry  frt)m  his  gray  hain  | 
rorevermore  ! 

Revile  him  not,  the  Tempter  h 

A  snare  for  all ; 
And  pitving  tears,  not  scorn  an 

HctU  hifl  f;dl ! 

Oh,  dumb  be  pansion's  stormy  i 
Wlicu  he  who  might 

Have  lighted  up  and  led  his  ag 
FiilLs  back  in  night. 

Scorn  I  would  the  anglais  laugh, 
A  brij^ht  soul  driven, 

Ficiid-^^iKidtHl,  down  the  endlesi 
Fniiu  lio|H*  ami  heaven  ! 

l^*t  not  the  laud  once  pruud  of 

Insult  him  now. 
Nor  bniud  with  d(^»|ier  shame  1 

1  >ishoii(»rtnl  brow. 

But  li>t  its  humble<I  fMins,  in«tes 

From  st*a  to  lake, 
A  l«»i)^  lament,  as  for  the  dead, 

In  sadiicAA  make. 

Of  all  \%-i>  loved  and  honored,  tn 
S;ivc  |HJwer  remains ; 
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i  fallen  angel's  pride  of  thought, 
Sdll  strong  in  chains. 

yi  else  is  gone  ;  from  those  great  eyes 

The  soul  has  fled : 
VHien  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies, 

The  man  is  dead  ! 

Then,  paj  the  reverence  of  old  days 

To  ms  dead  fame  ; 
Walk  backward,  with  averted  gaze, 

And  hide  the  shame ! 


THE  LOST  OCCASION 

XE  die  too  late  and  some  too  soon, 

aariy  morning,  heat  of  noon, 

the  diill  evening  twilight.    Thou, 

^otn  the  rich  heavens  did  so  endow 

^  eyes    of    power    and    Jove's    own 

brow, 
^  all  the  massive  strength  that  fills 
'  home-horizon's  granite  hills, 
la  larest  gifts  of  heart  and  head 
ii  manliest  stock  inherited, 
'  England's  stateliest  type  of  man, 

tnd  speech  Olympian  ; 

DO  one  met,  at  first,  but  took 
awed  and  wondering  look 
,  perchance,  the  eyes  of  Greece 

ias'  unveiled  masterpiece)  ; 

words  in  simplest  homespun  clad, 

'^n  strength  of  CsBdmon  s  had, 
er  reserved  at  need  to  reach 
forum's  loftiest  speech, 

with  persuasion,  eloquent 

ion,  cool  in  argument, 

derous,  falling  on  thy  foes 

the  Norse  god's  hammer  blows, 
iddng  as  if  with  Talus'  flaU 
'ongn  Error's  logic-woven  mail, 
id  niling  only  when  they  tried 
le  adamant  of  the  righteous  side,  — 
KMi,  foiled  in  aim  and  hope,  bereaved 
old  friends,  by  the  new  deceived, 
0  soon  for  us,  too  soon  for  thee, 
lide  thy  lonely  Northern  sea, 
yae  long  and  low  the  marsh-lauds  spread, 
d  wearily  down  thy  august  head. 

m  shouldst  have  lived  to  feel  below 
'  feet  Disunion's  fierce  upthrow  ; 


The  late-sprung  mine  that  underlaid 

Thy  sad  concessions  vainly  made. 

Thou  shouldst  have  seen  from   Sumter's 

wall 
The  star-flag  of  the  Union  fall. 
And  armed  rebellion  pressing  on 
The  broken  lines  of  Washiugton  ! 
No  stronger  voice  than  thiue  had  then 
Called  out  the  utmost  might  of  men, 
To  make  the  Union's  charter  free 
And  strengthen  law  by  liberty. 
How  had  that  stem  arbitrament 
To  thy  gray  age  youth's  vigor  lent, 
Shaming  ambition's  paltry  prize 
Before  thy  disillusioned  eyes  ; 
Breaking  the  spell  about  thee  wound 
Like    the    green    withes    that     Samson 

bound ; 
Redeeming  in  one  effort  g^rand. 
Thyself  and  thy  imperilled  land  I 
Ah,  cruel  fate,  that  closed  to  thee, 
O  sleeper  by  the  Northern  sea. 
The  gates  of  opportunity  I 
God  fills  the  gaps  of  human  need. 
Each  crisis  brings  its  word  and  deed. 
Wise  men  and  strong  we  did  not  lack  ; 
But  still,  with  memory  turning  back, 
Li  the  dark  hours  we  thought  of  thee, 
And  thy  lone  grave  beside  the  sea. 

Above  that  g^rave  the  east  winds  blow. 

And  from  the  marsh-lands  drifting  slow 

The  sea-fog  comes,  with  evermore 

The  wave-wash  of  a  lonely  shore, 

And  sea-bird's  melancholy  cry, 

As  Nature  fain  would  typify 

The  sadness  of  a  closing  scene. 

The  loss  of  that  which  should  have  been. 

But,  where  thy  native  mountains  bare 

Their  foreheads  to  diviner  air, 

Fit  emblem  of  enduring  fame. 

One  lofty  summit  keeps  thy  name. 

For  thee  the  cosmic  forces  did 

The  rearing  of  that  pyramid. 

The  prescient  ages  shaping  with 

Fire,  flood,  and  frost  thy  monolith. 

Sunrise  and  simset  lay  thereon 

With  hands  of  light  their  benison, 

The  stars  of  midnight  pause  to  set 

Their  jewels  in  its  coronet. 

And  evermore  that  mountain  mass 

Seems  climbing  from  the  shadowy  pass 

To  light,  as  if  to  manifest 

Thy  nobler  self,  thy  life  at  best ! 
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WORDSWORTH 

WRITTEN  ON   A   BLANK   LEAF  OF   HIS 

MEMOIRS 

Dear  friends,  who  remd  the  world  aright. 
And  in  its  common  forms  discern 

A  beauty  and  a  harmony 
The  many  never  learn  ( 

Kindred  in  soul  of  him  who  found 
In  simple  flower  and  leaf  and  stone 

The  impulse  of  the  sweetest  lays 
Our  bazon  tongue  has  known,  — 

Accept  this  record  of  a  life 

As  sweet  and  pure,  as  calm  and  good. 
As  a  long  day  of  blandest  June 

In  green  field  and  in  wood. 

How  welcome  to  our  ears,  long  pained 
By  strife  of  sect  and  party  noise, 

The  brook-like  murmur  of  his  song 
Of  nature's  simple  joys  ! 

The  violet  by  its  mossy  stone. 
The  primrose  by  the  river's  brim. 

And  chance-sown  daffodil,  have  fonnd 
Immortal  life  through  him. 

The  sunrise  on  his  breezy  lake. 
The  rosy  tints  his  sunst^t  brought, 

Worid-seen,  are  gladdening  all  the  vales 
And  mountain-peaks  of  thought. 

Art  builds  on  sand  ;  the  works  of  pride 
And  human  paHsion  change  and  fall ; 

But  tliat  whioh  shares  the  life  of  God 
With  Him  surviveth  all. 


TO 


LINES  WRITTEN   AFTER  A  SUMMER  DAY'S 

EXCTRSION 

Fair  Niiturt**s  priestesses  I  to  whom. 
In  hi«*niglyph  of  bud  ami  bloom. 

Her  nivsteries  are  told  ; 
Who,  wifM*  in  lore  of  wood  and  mead. 
The  M>aHonA*  pictunHl  scrolls  can  read. 

In  Ifttioiui  manifold  I 

Thanks  for  the  court t^iy.  ami  gay 
(ffMNl-h Minor,  whirh  (»ii  Washing  Day 
Our  ill-timed  visit  bore  ; 


Thanks  for  your  graoelnl 
The  inoniing  dreams  of  Artichoke, 
Along  his  wooded  shore  t 

Varied  as  varying  Nature*!  wajs. 
Sprites  of  the  river,  woodland  nys. 

Or  mountain  nymphs,  ye  seem ; 
Free-limbed  Dianas  on  the  green. 
Loch  Katrine's  KUen,  or  Umline, 

Upon  your  favorite 


The  forms  of  which  the  poets  loldt 
The  fair  benignities  of  old. 

Were  doubtless  such  as  von  ; 
What  more  than  Artichoke  tke  rill 
Of  Helicon  ?    Than  Pipe^tave  hOl 

Arcadia's  mountain-view  ? 

No  sweeter  Iwwers  the  liee  delayed. 
In  wild  llymcttus*  scented  shaJe, 

Than  thoHc  you  dwell  among  ; 
Snow-tlowered  azalt*as,  intertwined 
With  r(HM>s,  over  lianks  inclined 

With  trembling  harebells  hnag  I 


A  charmtnl  life  unknown  to  death, 
Immortal  freshness  Nature  hath  ; 

Her  fabliHl  fount  ami  glen 
.\n*  now  and  here  :  Dodima*s  shrii 
Still  murmurs  in  the  wind-swept 

All  is  that  cVr  hath  been. 


The  Beauty  which  old  Greece  or  Ron* 
Sung,  iMfciiited,  wrought,  lies  close  at  hoa 

A\  c  no<'<l  but  eye  and  ear 
In  all  our  daily  walks  to  trace 
The  (HitliiicH  of  iiieaniate  grace. 

The  hymuii  of  gt»ds  to  hear ! 


I.N    I'K.XCK 

A  TRACK  of  moonlight  on  a  qnit>t  lake. 
Whose  small  waveH   on  a  silver  siwl 

shore 
Whi»|M*r  of  {M'at'c,  ami  with  the  low  vii 

make 
Sueh  hariiionieii  ait  ke4*p  the  wimmU  avsk 
And  listening  all  night  Umg  fur  their  f« 

sake  ; 
A  green-waveil  slope  of  mendow,  kofCl 

oVr 
By  angi'l-triMipH  of  lilie«,  swaying  light 
C)n  viewleHH   stem*,  with   folded 

white  ; 
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^  domberons  stretch  of  mountain-land,  far 

seen 
^^liere  the  low  westering  day,  with  gold 

and  green, 
E*urple  and  amber,  softly  blended,  fills 
T^  wooded  vales,  and  melts  among  the 

hills; 
A  Tine-fringed  river,  winding  to  its  rest 
On  the  calm  bosom  of  a  stormless  sea, 
Bearing  alike  upon  its  placid  breast, 
AiVith  earthly  flowers  and  heavenly  stars  im- 
pressed. 
The  hues  of  time  and  of  eternity  : 
Such  are  the  pictures  which  the  thought  of 

thee, 
0  friend,  awakeneth,  —  charming  the  keen 
pain 
0!  toy  departure,  and  our  sense  of  loss 
Beqoiting  with  the  fullness  of  thy  gain. 
Co!  on  the  quiet  g^ve  thy  liie-bome 
eross, 
I^ropped  only  at  its  side,  methinks  doth 

shine. 
Of  thj  beatitude  the  radiant  sign  1 
No  sob  of  grief,  no  wild  lan^nt  be  there. 
To  bmk  the  Sabbath  of  the  holy  air  ; 
But,  in  their  stead,  the  silent-breathing 

prayer 
^hearts  still  waiting  for  a  rest  like  thine. 
^  Bpirit  redeenoied  !     Forgive  us,  if  hence- 

fwi, 
^^  sweet  and  pure  similitudes  of  earth, 
^e  keep  thy  pleasant  memory  freshly 
Creen, 
Of  lorrs  inheritance  a  priceless  part, 
^Hiich  Fancy's  self,  in  reverent  awe,  is 
seen 


^0  piint,  forgetful  of  the  tricks  of  art, 
With  pen^  dipped  alone  in  colors  of 


pen( 
heart 


the 


BENEDICITE 

^'b  love  and  peace  be  with  thee,  where 
^cr  this  soft  autumnal  air 
^the  dark  tresses  of  thy  hair  I 

Whether  through  city  casements  comes 
^  kits  to  thee,  in  crowded  rooms, 
^f  out  among  the  woodland  blooms, 

u  ireshens  o'er  thy  thoughtful  face, 
^^puting,  in  its  glad  embrace, 
^^Mty  to  beauty,  grace  to  grace  ! 


Fair  Nature's  book  together  read, 

The  old  wood-paths  that  knew  our  tread, 

The  maple  shadows  overhead,  — 

The  hills  we  climbed,  the  river  seen 
Bv  gleams  along  its  deep  ravine, — 
All  keep  thy  memory  fresh  and  green. 

Where'er  I  look,  where'er  I  stray. 
Thy  thought  goes  with  me  on  my  way, 
And  hence  the  prayer  I  breathe  to-day  ; 

O'er  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  scene. 
The  weary  waste  which  lies  between 
Thyself  and  me,  my  heart  I  lean. 

Thou  lack'st  not  Friendship's  spell-word, 

nor 
The  half-unconscious  power  to  draw 
All  hearts  to  thine  by  Love's  sweet  law. 

With  these  good  gifts  of  God  is  cast 
Thy  lot,  and  many  a  charm  thou  hast 
To  hold  the  blessed  angels  fast. 

If,  then,  a  fervent  wish  for  thee 

The  gracious  heavens  will  heed  from  me, 

What  should,  dear  heart,  its  burden  be  ? 

The  sighing  of  a  shaken  reed,  — 
What  can  I  more  than  meekly  plead 
The  greatness  of  our  common  need  ? 

God's  love,  —  unchanging,  pure,  and  true, — 
The  Paraclete  white-sbiniug  through 
His  peace,  —  the  fall  of  Hermon's  dew  ! 

With  such  a  prayer,  on  this  sweet  day. 
As  thou  mayst  hear  and  I  may  say, 
I  greet  thee,  dearest,  far  away  I 


KOSSUTH 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  that  there 
are  elements  in  the  character  and  passages  in 
the  history  of  the  great  Hungarian  statesman 
and  orator,  which  necessarily  command  the  ad- 
miration of  those,  even,  who  believe  that  no 
political  revolution  was  ever  worth  the  price  of 
hmnan  blood. 

Type  of  two  mighty  continents  !  —  com- 
bining 
The  strength  of  Europe  with  the  warmth 
and  glow 
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Of  Asian  song  and  prophecr,  —  the  shining 
Of  Orient  splendors  over  Northern  snow  I 

Who  shall  receive  him?     Who,  unblush- 
ing, speak 

Welcome  to  him,  who,  while  he  strove  to 
break 

The  Austrian  yoke  from  Magyar  necks, 
smote  off 

At  the  same  blow  the  fetters  of  the  serf, 

Rearing  the  altar  of  hb  Fatherland 
On  the  Ann  base  of  freedom,  and  therebv 

Lifting  to  Heaven  a  patriot's  stainless  hanci. 
Mocked  not  the  Uod  of  Justice  with  a 
lie! 

Who  shall  be  Freedom's  monthpieee?   Who 
shall  give 

Her  welcoming  cheer  to  the  great  fugitive  ? 

Not  he  who,  lul  her  sacred  trusts  betray- 
ing, 
Is  scourging  liack  to  slavery's  hell  of  pain 

The  swarthy  Kunsutlis  of  our  land  again  ! 
Not  he  whoeie  utterance  now  from  lips  de- 

sinied 
The  bugle-march  of  Liberty  to  wind. 
And  ciJl  her  hosts  beneath  the   breaking 

light. 
The  keen  reveille  of  her  mom  of  fight, 
Is  but   the   hoarse  note  of  the   blood- 
hound's baying, 
The  wolf's  long  howl  behind  the  bondman's 

flight! 
Oh  for  the  tongue  of  him  who  lies  at  rest 
In  Quincy's  shade  of  patrimonial  trees, 
I.4Uit  of  the  l^lritan  tribunes  and  the  best. 
To  lend   a  voice  to  Freedom's  sympa- 
thies, 
And  hail  tlic  coming  of  the  noblest  guest 
The  Old  WorUrn  wrong  has  given  the  New 
Worid  of  the  West ! 


TO   MY   OLD   SCHOOLMASTER 

AN   EPISTLE   Nt»T  AFTER   THE   MANNER 
OF   HORACE 

Th<w»  lint*  w^re  addnssrd  to  my  wiirthv 
f  rit'nii  .IimIiua  CofBn,  t4>ach«r,  hbtorian.  and  wti- 
tic|uuri;ui.  He  wsii  ooe  of  the  tweWt*  iwrMitis 
who  with  WilliAiii  IJoyd  CYarriaon  formml  Um 
fint  ttiiti-«lavvry  society  in  New  England. 

Old  friend,  kind  friend  I  lightly  down 
I)n>p  tiuiv*«  iuuw-riakes  on  thy  crown  I 
Never  be  thy  shadow  less, 


Never  fail  thy  cheerfulnesi 
Care,  that  kilb  the  cat,  ma 
Wrinkles  in  the  miser's  brc 
Deepen  envy's  spiteful  froi 
Draw  the  months  of  bigots 
Plague  ambition's  dreami,  a 
Ht'avy  on  the  hypocrite. 
Haunt  the  rich  man's  door. 
In  the  gilded  coach  of  prid 
Let  the  fiend  |»ass  I  —  what 
Find  to  do  with  such  as  the 
Seldom  comes  that  evil  guc 
Where  the  conscience  lies  1 
And  brown  health  and  ciuic 
Smiling  on  the  threshola  ti 

I,  the  urchin  unto  whom. 
In  that  smoked  aitd  dingy  ] 
Where  the  district  gave  tin 
( )*er  itM  ragged  winter  schc 
Thou  didst  teach  the  mystc 
Of  those  weary  A  B  C'l,  — 
Where,  to  fill  the  every  pai 
Of  thy  wise  and  learned  sa 
Through  tlie  cracked  and  c 
Came  th(^eradle-rock  and  i 
And  the  good  man's  voice,  1 
With  his  Nhrill  and  tipsy  w 
Luring  UH  by  stories  old. 
With  11  fouiie  uuetion  told, 
Mort>  tlLin  by  the  ehM|ueiiei 
Of  tcFM'  biri'hen  argumenti 
(Doubtful  gain,  I  fear),  to 
With  couiplAceuce  on  a  bo( 
Where  the  gi>niid  {teilagogi 
Half  forgot  his  rt>gues  to  ll 
Citing  tide  or  n]>ol«>guea 
Wise  Hud  nierrv  in  its  drifl 
As  WAH  Plt.'Pilnis'  twofold  j; 
Ila4l  thf>  little  reb«*ls  knowi 
Kijtum  et  prwlmtiam  mnntt  / 
I,  —  the  ninn  o(  middle  ye: 
In  whose  sable  locks  ap|»ea 
Many  a  warning  tie«*k  of  gi 
IxMiking  Itai'k  t4»  that  far  d 
And  thy  prinml  Icmous,  fe< 
(imteful  HUiiles  my  li|»s  un 
Aji,  renienilMTiug  thee,  I  bl 
<  Helen  leaoher.  pn*!ient  f riet 
Wi.'»e  with  :inti«iiuirian  »4*ar 
In  the  !tcrulU  ut  State  and 
Named  on  hi4tory*ii  tith^pi 
Pari!<li-elerk  and  justice  sa| 
For  the  fenile*fl  wholesome 
Wielding  now  the  sword  o( 
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Threshing  Time's  neglected  sheaves, 
Gathering  up  the  scattered  leaves 
Which  the  wrinkled  sibyl  cast 
Careless  from  her  as  she  passed,  — 
Twofold  citizen  art  thou. 
Freeman  of  the  past  and  now. 
He  who  bore  thy  name  of  old 
Midway  in  the  heavens  did  hold 

Over  Gibeon  moon  and  sun  ; 

Tilou  bast  bidden  them  backward  ran  ; 

Of  to-day  the  present  ray 

Flinging  over  yesterday  i 

Let  the  bnsy  ones  deride 
What  I  deem  of  right  thy  pride  : 
l«t  the  fools  their  treadmills  grind. 
Look  not  forward  nor  behind, 
Shnffle  in  and  wriggle  out. 
Veer  with  every  breeze  about, 
Tnimng  like  a  windmill  sail, 
Or  a  dog  that  seeks  his  tail ; 
Ut  them  laagfa  to  see  thee  fast 
Tabernacled  in  the  Past, 
WoildDg  out  with  eye  and  lip 
Kiddles  of  old  penmanship, 
I^itient  as  Belzoni  there 
Sorting  oat,  with  loving  care, 
Mmnmies  of  dead  questions  stripped 
Fiom  their  sevenfold  manuscript ! 

P'l^Uiiig,  in  their  noisy  way. 

In  the  paddles  of  to-day, 

^^  know  ti&e  V  of  that  vast 

^^cnm  ocean  of  the  past, 

On  whose  margin,  wreck-bespread, 

J^  art  waDung  with  the  dead, 

Wationing  the  stranded  years, 

Wakbg  smUes  by  turxis,  and  tears, 

j^thoa  callest  up  aeain 

°f^pe8  the  dust  has  long  o'erlain,  — 

faiNhaiied  woman,  beaded  man, 

^^nlier  and  Puritan ; 

l^an  age  whose  eager  view 

^^  Imt  present  things,  and  new, 

1^  for  party,  sect  and  sold, 

l^eaching  reverence  for  the  old. 

^  that  shore,  with  fowler's  tact, 
^^7  ^Mig^g  fftct  on  fact, 
ip*'^  amiss  to  thee  can  float, 
^f  or  8on^,  or  anecdote  ; 
^^^  gossip,  centuries  old, 
^^oala  by  our  grandams  told, 
!*^the  pilgrim's  table  spread, 
^^i^fiit  he  uved,  and  whom  he  wed, 


Long-drawn  bill  of  wine  and  beer 
For  his  ordination  cheer. 
Or  the  flip  that  wellnigh  made 
Glad  his  funeral  cavalcade  ; 
Weary  prose,  and  poet's  lines. 
Flavored  by  their  age,  like  wines. 
Eulogistic  of  some  quaint. 
Doubtful,  Puritanic  saint ; 
Lays  that  quickened  husking  jigs. 
Jests  that  shook  grave  periwigs. 
When  the  parson  had  his  jokes 
And  his  glass,  like  other  folks  ; 
Sermons  that,  for  mortal  hours. 
Taxed  our  fathers'  vital  powers. 
As  the  long  nineteenthlies  poured 
Downward  from  the  sounding-board. 
And,  for  fire  of  Pentecost, 
Touched  their  beards  December's  frost 

Time  is  hastening  on,  and  we 
What  our  fathers  are  shall  be,  — 
Shadow-shapes  of  memory  1 
Joined  to  that  vast  multitude 
Where  the  great  are  but  the  good. 
And  the  mind  of  strength  shall  prove 
Weaker  than  the  heart  of  love  ; 
Pride  of  graybeard  wisdom  less 
Than  the  infant's  gfuilelessness. 
And  his  song  of  sorrow  more 
T&an  the  crown  the  Psalmist  wore  1 
Who  shall  then,  with  pious  zeal. 
At  our  moss-grown  thresholds  kneel. 
From  a  stained  and  stony  pag^ 
Reading  to  a  careless  ag^, 
With  a  patient  eye  like  thine, 
Prosing  tale  and  limping  line, 
Names  and  words  the  hoary  rime 
Of  the  Past  has  made  sublune  ? 
Who  shall  work  for  us  as  well 
The  antiquarian's  miracle  ? 
Who  to  seeming  life  recall 
Teacher  ffrave  and  pupil  small  ? 
Who  shau  give  to  thee  and  me 
Freeholds  in  futurity  ? 

Well,  whatever  lot  be  mine. 
Long  and  happy  days  be  thine, 
Ere  thy  full  and  honored  age 
Dates  of  time  its  latest  page  1 
Sauire  for  master.  State  for  school, 
Wisely  lenient,  live  and  rule  ; 
Over  grown-up  knave  and  rogue 
Play  Uie  watchful  pedagogue  ; 
Or,  while  pleasure  smiles  on  duty. 
At  the  call  of  youth  and  beauty, 
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Spemk  for  them  tho  apell  of  law 
Which  Khali  bar  and  bolt  withdraw, 
And  the  ilaminff  sword  remove 
From  the  PkradiBe  of  Lore. 
Still,  with  undimmed  eyesight,  pore 
Ancient  tome  and  record  o^r ; 
Still  thy  week-day  lyrics  croon, 
i^tch  in  church  the  Sunday  tune. 
Showing  something,  in  thy  part, 
Of  the  old  Puritanic  art. 
Singer  after  Stemhold's  heart  I 
In  Ui^  pew,  for  many  a  year, 
Homilies  from  Oldbng  hear. 
Who  to  wit  like  that  of  South, 
And  the  Syrian's  golden  mouth. 
Doth  the  homely  pathos  add 
Which  the  pilgrim  preachers  had  ; 
Breaking,  like  a  child  at  play, 
Ciilded  idols  of  the  day. 
Cant  of  knaTe  and  pomp  of  fool 
Tossing  with  his  ridicule. 
Yet,  in  earnest  or  in  iest. 
Ever  keeping  truth  abreast. 
And,  when  thou  art  called,  at  last, 
To  thy  towuHiiien  of  tho  past. 
Nut  as  stranger  shalt  thou  come  ; 
Thou  shalt  find  thyself  at  home 
With  the  little  and  the  big. 
Woollen  cap  and  periwig, 
Madam  in  her  high-laced  mff, 
(xoody  in  her  home-made  stuff,  — 
Wise  and  simple,  rich  and  poor. 
Thou  hast  known  them  all  before  I 


THE   CROSS 

Kichjird  I>iUinffhmfn.  m  young  member  of  the 
Siciety  uf  Krii'iifU.  tliiMl  iu  thi*  Nmiihvillo  jtvui- 
tentimry.  whcri*  hi*  «»«  roafine<l  for  the  act  uf 
aidipt;  the  eiu'ape  uf  fufptive  lUaveii. 

**  The  croM,  if  rightly  borne,  shall  be 
No  bunlcn,  but  sumiort  to  thee  ;  ** 
So,  niovtHl  of  old  time  for  our  sake. 
The  holy  ro<mk  of  Kcuipen  spake. 

Tliou  brave  and  tnie  one  !  upon  whom 
Was  Inifl  the  croM  of  martvrdom, 
llnw  (liilnt  thou,  in  thv  gi*nerous  youth, 
IW'ar  witiioHS  to  this  blessed  truth  I 

Thy  rrtr«H  of  suffering  and  of  shame 
A  staff  within  thy  hands  became. 


In  paths  where  faith  alone  eo«ld 
The  Master's  steps  suppoitinf  Ik 

Thine  was  the  seed-time  ;  God  ai 
Beholds  the  end  of  what  is  town 
Beyond  our  rision,  weak  and  dia 
The  harvest-time  is  hid  willi  " 


Yet,  unf  orgotten  where  it  liea, 
That  seed  of  ^nerous  laerifiee. 
Though  seeming  on  the  deavrt  ei 
Shall  rise  with  bloom  and  limit  a 


THE   HERO 

The  hero  of  the  incident  related  in  d 
was  I)r.  Sanivel  Gridley  Howtf  tke  wsl 
philanthroput,  who  when  a  yovng  ma 
teervd  his  aid  in  the  Greek  slmggle  I 
pendence. 

•*  Oil  for  a  knight  like  Bajard, 
Without  reproach  or  fear ; 
Mv  light  glove  on  his  casque  of  i 
^Iv  love-knot  on  his  spear  t 


« 


Oh  for  the  white  plume  floating 
Sad  Zutphon's  field  above,  — 

The  lion  heart  in  battle. 
The  woman's  heart  in  love  I 


*'  Oh  tliat  man  oniM*  more 

Wouian*A  pride,  and  not  her  se 

That  once  more  the  pale  young  n 

Darvtl  to  iKiast  *  a  man  is  bom 

**  But  now  lifo*s  slumlierous  curren 
No  sun-lM)W('<l  cas<.*ade  wakes  ; 
No  tall,  heroic  manhood 
The  li'vel  dulncss  breaks. 

«« Oh  for  a  knight  like  Bayaid, 
Without  reproach  or  fear  I 
Mv  light  glovi*  on  his  casque  of  s 
My  love-knot  on  his  spear !  ** 


Then  I  said,  mv  own  ht*art  throb) 
To  tho  time  iier  proud  pulse  ht 

Lifr  hath  its  n*gal  natures  yet. 
True,  t4*ndcr,  bravt*,  and  sweet 


II 


**  Smile  not,  fair  unbeliever  ! 
i  )iir  man,  at  li*a*t,  I  know. 
Who  nii;;lit  woar  thv  cn*iit  of  Bm} 
Or  Sidney's  plume  of  snow. 
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len  over  purple  monntaiiis 

nj  the  Gredan  son, 

a  C  jllenian  ranges 

id  darkened,  one  by  one,  — 

Turk,  a  bolt  of  thnnder, 
^  all  the  quiet  sky, 
st  his  sharp  steel  lightnings 
le  SolioCe  oat  to  die. 


the  weak  and  halting  ! 
leent  blaxed  behind 
line  of  sabres, 
3  before  the  wind  ! 

Ij,  and  first  to  rally, 
I  of  whom  I  speak, 
NUiing  in  his  bridle-path, 
wn  a  wounded  Greek. 

i  rioh  Albanian  costume 
th  many  a  ghastly  stain, 
earth  and  sky  as  one 
ight  not  gaze  again ! 

3d  forward  to  the  mountains, 
i  foes  that  never  spare, 
^  him  from  his  saddle, 
iced  the  stranger  there. 

hu ! '    llirough  flashing  sabres, 
h  a  stormy  hau  of  lead, 
Tbessalian  charger 
slopes  of  olives  sped. 

rred  the  tnrbaned  riders  ; 

ost  felt  their  breath, 

mountain  stream  rolled  darkly 

im 

a  the  hills  and  death. 

.?e  and  manful  struggle,  — 
ned  the  solid  land, 
iover  of  the  mountains, 
e  carbines  of  his  band ! " 

rery  ^reat  and  noble," 
le  moist-eyed  listener  then, 
)  brave  deed  makes  no  hero  ; 
e  what  be  since  hath  been  1 " 

>rave  and  generous  manhood, 
B  honor  without  stain, 
isoQ  of  the  Kaiser, 
•  barricades  of  Seine. 


**  But  dream  not  helm  and  harness 

The  sign  of  valor  true  ; 
Peace  hath  higher  tests  of  manhood 

Than  battle  ever  knew. 

**  Wouldst  know  him  now  ?    Behold  him, 

The  Cadmus  of  the  blind. 
Giving  the  dumb  lip  language. 

The  idiot-day  a  mind. 

**  Walkinff  his  round  of  duty 

Serenefy  day  by  day. 
With  the  strong  man's  hand  of  labor 

And  childhood's  heart  of  play. 

«  True  as  the  knights  of  story, 

Sir  Lancelot  and  his  peers. 
Brave  in  his  calm  endurance 

As  they  in  tilt  of  spears. 

"  As  waves  in  stillest  waters, 

As  stars  in  noonday  skies. 
All  that  wakes  to  noble  action 

In  his  noon  of  calmness  lies. 

"  Wherever  outraged  Nature 

Asks  word  or  action  brave. 
Wherever  struggles  labor. 

Wherever  groans  a  slave,  — 

"  Wherever  rise  the  peoples, 

Wherever  sinks  a  throne. 
The  throbbine  heart  of  Freedom  finds 

An  answer  m  his  own. 

"  Knight  of  a  better  era. 

Without  reproach  or  fear  ! 
Said  I  not  well  that  Bayards 

And  Sidneys  still  are  here  ?  *' 


RANTOUL 

No  more  fitting  inscription  conld  be  placed 
on  the  tombstone  of  Robert  Rantoul  than  this : 
**  He  died  at  his  post  in  Congress,  and  his  last 
words  were  a  protest  in  the  name  of  Democracy 
against  the  Fugidve-Slaye  Law." 

One  day,  along  the  electric  wire 
His  manly  word  for  Freedom  sped  ; 

We  came  next  mom  :  that  tongue  of  fire 
Said  only,  **  He  who  spake  is  dead  ! " 

Dead  !  while  his  voice  was  living  yet, 
In  echoes  round  the  pillared  dome ! 
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Dead  I  while  his  blotted  page  laj  wet 
With  themes  of  state  andloTes  of  home  ! 

Dead  I  in  that  crowniDg  grace  of  time, 
That  triumph  of  life^  senith  hour  I 

Dead  (   while  we  watched  his  maohoo(r» 
prime 
Break  from  the  slow  hod  into  flower ! 

Dead  I  he  so  great,  and  strong,  and  wise, 
While    the    mean  thoosands  yet  drew 
breath  ; 

How  deepened,  through  that  dread  sarprise. 
The  mystery  and  the  awe  of  death  I 

From  the  high  place  whereon  oar  votes 
Had  borne  him,  clear,  calm,  earnest,  fell 

His  first  words,  like  the  prelude  notes 
Of  some  great  anthem  yet  to  swelL 

We  seemed  to  see  our  flag  unfurled. 
Our  champion  waiting  m  his  place 

For  the  Uuit  battle  of  the  world. 
The  Armageddon  of  the  race. 

Through  him  we  hoped  to  speak  the  word 
Which  wins  the  freedom  of  a  land  ; 

And  lift,  for  human  right,  the  sword 
Which  dropped  from  Hampden's  dying 
hand. 

For  he  had  sat  at  Sidney's  feet. 

And  walked  with  Pym  and  Vane  apart  ; 
And,  through  the  centuries,  felt  the  beat 

Of  Freedom's  march  in  Cromwell's 
heart. 

He  knew  the  paths  the  worthies  held, 
Where  England's  best  and  wisest  trod  ; 

And,   lingering,   drunk    the    springs    that 
wene<I 
Beneath  the  touch  of  Milton's  rod. 

No  wild  enthusiast  of  the  right. 
Self-poised  and  clear,  he  showed  alway 

The  coolness  of  his  northern  night. 
The  riiM*  repose  of  autumn's  day. 

HU  Btc»i>s  were  slow,  yet  forward  still 
He  pn^SMsI  where  others  paused  or  failed  ; 

The  calm  fitar  clomb  with  constant  will, 
Tlie  rt>Atless  meteor  flashed  and  paled  I 

SkilUnl  in  its  Bul»tlest  wile,  he  knew 
And  owned  the  higher  ends  of  Law  ; 


Still  rose  majestic  on  his 
The  awful  Shape  the  school 

Her  home  the  heart  of  God  ;  1 
The  choral  harmonies  whtn 

The  stars,  through  all  their  spl 
The  rhythmic  role  of  earta 

We  saw  his  great  powers  miai 
To  poor  ambitions  ;  yet,  thi 

We  saw  him  take  the  weaker 
And  right  the  wronged,  a 
thrall. 

Now,  looking  o'er  the  frosea  ] 
For  one  like  him  in  word  an 

To  call  her  old,  free  spirit  for 
And  give  her  faith  the  life  i 

To  break  her  party  bonds  of  s 
And  labor  with  the  seal  of  1 

To  make  the  Democratic  nami 
Of  Liberty  the  synonyme,  — 

We  sweep  the  land  from  hill  I 
We  Bet*k  the  strong,  the  wis 

And,  sad  of  heart,  retnm  to  s4 
In  silence  by  a  new-made  g! 

There,  where  his  breesy  hills  < 
Look  out  upon  bis  saU-whiti 

The  sounds  ot  winds  and  wate 
And  shape  themselves  to 
tbcHv : 

**  Why.  niurmuring.  mourn  th 
|M»wer 

Was  lent  to  Party  over-lon| 
Heard  the  still  whisper  at  the 

He  set  bis  foot  on  IVuty  wn 

**  The  human  life  that  cloaed  • 
No  lapju*  of  follv  now  can  st 

Tht*  lipH  whence  F  reedom's  pn 
No  uieaner  thought  can  now 

**  Mightier  than  liring  voice  hi 
Tluit  lofty  protest  utters  o'e: 

TliMMigh  roaring  wind  and  sm: 
It  ft|M*ak8  his  hate  of  wrong  < 

**  Men  of  the  North  I  your  wri 
Ii  wiiAte<l  here  ;  arise  and  pi 

T«>  fn*4*doni  and  to  him  yonr  d 
Hr  following  where  he  led  t 
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WILLIAM   FORSTER 

WUliain  Fonter,  of  Norwich,  England,  died 
East  Tenneasee,  in  the  lot  month,  1854,  while 
igaged  in  presenting  to  the  goyemora  of  the 
aites  of  thu  Union  the  addr^  of  his  religions 
cietj  on  the  erils  of  sUfcyeiy.  He  was  the 
'Istire  and  ooadjutor  of  the  Bnxtons,  Gumeys, 
ad  Fiys ;  and  his  whole  life,  extending  almoet 
}  thxeeseore  and  ten  yean,  was  a  pore  and 
eantifnl  example  of  Christian  benevolence, 
ie  had  tiaTellea  over  Enrope,  and  yisited  roost 
{  its  Borereigns,  to  plead  against  the  slave- 
nde  and  slayery ;  and  had  twice  before  made 
iBtB  to  this  country,  nnder  impressions  of  re- 
KkNH  doty.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Right 
Sob.  William  Edward  Fonter.  He  yisited  my 
Nber's  honae  in  Hayerhill  during  his  first  tour 
in  the  United  States. 

The  yean  are  many  since  his  hand 

Waa  hud  upon  my  head, 
Too  weak  ana  yonng  to  understand 

The  aeriooa  words  he  said. 

Tet  often  now  the  good  man's  look 

Before  me  seems  to  swim, 
As  if  lome  inward  feeling  took 

The  oatwurd  guise  of  him. 

Ai  if,  in  passion's  heated  war, 

Or  near  temptation's  charm, 
Through  him  the  low-yoiced  monitor 

Forewarned  me  of  the  harm. 

^^vuiger  and  pilgrim  !  from  that  day 

Of  meeting,  first  and  last, 
^'gwer  Duty's  pathway  lay, 

°^  rererent  steps  haye  passed. 

'^Poorto  fc»d,  the  lost  to  seek. 

To  proffer  life  to  death, 
*%«  to  the  errinf ,  — to  the  weak 

•Hie  strength  of  his  own  faith. 

'LPj**^  the  oaptive's  right ;  remoye 
-Hie  sting  of  hate  from  Law  ; 
i     And  soften  in  the  fire  of  love 
t        Alie  hardened  steel  of  War. 

H«  nlked  the  dark  world,  in  the  mUd, 

Sou  eoidance  of  the  Light ; 
An  tearfnl  tenderness  a  chfld, 

A  strong  man  in  the  right. 


From  what  great  perils,  on  his  way, 
He  found,  in  prayer,  release  ; 

Through  what  abysmal  shadows  lay 
His  pathway  unto  peace, 

God  knoweth  :  we  could  only  see 
The  tranquil  strength  he  gained  ; 

The  bondage  lost  in  liberty. 
The  fear  in  love  unfeigned. 

And  I,  —  my  youthful  fancies  grown 

The  habit  of  the  man. 
Whose  field  of  life  by  angels  sown 

The  wilding  vines  o'erran,  — 

Low  bowed  in  silent  gratitude, 

My  manhood's  heart  enjoys 
That  reverence  for  the  pure  and  good 

Which  blessed  the  dreaming  boy's. 

Still  shines  the  light  of  holy  lives 

Like  star-beams  over  doubt ; 
Each  sainted  memory,  Cbristlike,  drives 

Some  dark  possession  out. 

O  friend  !  O  brother  !  not  in  vain 

Thy  life  so  calm  and  true. 
The  silver  dropping  of  the  rain, 

The  fall  of  summer  dew  I 

How  many  burdened  hearts  have  prayed 

Their  lives  like  thine  might  be  ! 
But  more  shall  pray  hencciorth  for  aid 
•    To  lay  them  down  like  thee. 

With  weary  hand,  yet  steadfast  will, 

In  old  age  as  in  youth, 
Thy  Master  found  thee  sowing  still 

The  good  seed  of  His  truth. 

As  on  thy  task-field  closed  the  day 

In  golden-skied  decline, 
His  angel  met  thee  on  the  way. 

And  lent  his  arm  to  thine. 

Thy  latest  care  for  man,  —  thy  last 
Of  earthly  thought  a  prayer,  — 

Oh,  who  thy  mantle,  backward  cast. 
Is  worthy  now  to  wear  ? 

Methinks  the  mound  which  marks  thy  bed 
Might  bless  our  land  and  save. 

As  rose,  of  old,  to  life  the  dead 
Who  touched  the  prophet's  g^ve  t 
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TO   CHARLES   SUMNER 
If  I  have  seemed  more  pcompt  to  ocnsure 

WTODg 

Than  praiiie  the  right ;  if  seldom  to  thine 

ear 
Mj  voice  hath  mingled  with  the  exultant 
cheer 
Borne  upon  all  our  Northern  winds  along  ; 
If  I  have  failed  to  join  the  fickle  throng 
In   wide-eyed   wonder,  that  thou  stoudest 

strong 
In  victory,  surprised  in  thee  to  find 
Brougham's  scathing  power  with  Canning's 

grace  combineu  ; 
That  he,  for  whom    the  ninefold   Muses 


From  their  twined  arms  a  giant  athlete 

sprang, 
Barbing  the  arrows  of  his  native  tongue 
With   the    spent    shafts    Latona's    archer 

flung. 
To  smite   the   Python   of    our  land    and 

time. 
Fell  as  the  monster  liom  of  Crissa's  slime. 
Like  the  blind    bard    who    in    Castaliau 

springs 
Tempered  the  steel  that  clove  the  crest  of 

kings, 
And  on  the  shrine  of  England's  freedom 

Uid 
The  gifts  of  Cum»  and  of  Delphi's  shade,  — 
SiiiJiU  uiH'd  liast  thuu  of  words  of   praiM* 

from  me. 
Tliou  knowest  my  heart,  dear  friend,  and 

well  eaiist  guess 
That,  even  though  silent,  I  ha\x»  not  the 

ll'M 

R<*joi<*«Hl  to  SMI*  thy  actual  life  agn^ 
With  the  large  future  which   I  ^lul|M>d  for 

the<% 
^^*ll(•n,  years  ago,  lN*side  the*  summer  sea. 
White  in  the  moon,  we  saw  the  long  waves 

fall 
liafHed  and  broken  frt>m  the  roeky  wall, 
That,  to  th«*  menace  of  the  brawling  HoinI, 
<  )ptM)!H'd  alone  its  nuusive  c|uietud«*, 
<*anu  as  a  fate  ;  with  not  a  leaf  uor  viiM* 
Nor    bin-h-«pray    tn*nihling    in    tlif    ^till 

motuiHliiiH*. 
(*rowniiig  it  lik«'(i(Mrs  pi*aee.     I  sometimes 

think 
That    iii^ht  •  s<.'ene    by  the  s^'a  prophet* 

ieul 


(For  Nature  speaks  in  symbols  and  ia  sini 
And    through    her    pieturas    hiODHi   nl 

divines), 
That  rock,  wberefrom  we  law  the  hilkv 

sink 
In  murmuring  routy  nprisiiif  efew  w 

Ull 
In  the  white  light  of  heaven,  the  tjpt  i 

one 
Who,  momently  by  Error's  hoti  asMikJ. 
Stands  strong  as    Truth,    in  gieavcs  d 

granite  mailed  ; 
And,  tranquil-fronted,  listening  om  ill 
The  tumult,  hears  the   angvb  say,  Wcfl 

done  ! 

BURNS 

ON   RECEIVING   A   SPRIG  OP   HEATHEI  Dl 

DLOSSOM 

No  more  these  simple  flowers  bdong 

To  Scottish  maid  and  lover ; 
Sown  in  the  common  soil  of  song. 

They  bloom  the  wide  world  over. 


In  Hmiles  and  tears,  in  son  and 
Tlie  minstrel  and  the  heather. 

The  deathless  singer  and  the  fliiweti 
He  sang  of  live  together. 

Wild  heatlR^r-WlU  and  Robert  Botm! 

The  moorland  tlower  and  peasant ! 
How,  at  their  mention,  memorr  tans 

lief  pages  old  and  pleasant  I 

Tlie  gray  skv  wears  sgain  its  gold 

And  purpfe  of  ailorning. 
And  niatihtHMrs  n<  Mint  lay  shadows  held 

Hie  dewH  of  iMiyhood's  morning. 

Tlie  dews  that  washed  the  dust  and  soil 
Knmi  (»ff  the  wings  of  pleasaie, 

Tlie  sky,  that  tieeked  the  ground  of  toil 
With  gt»lcliMi  threads  of  i«*t»are. 

I  eall  to  mind  the  summer  tlay, 
The  rarly  harvest  mowing, 

Tli«*  .sky  with  !»un  ami  clouds  at  play. 
And  tlowi'i-s  with  hrt*«*Zfi«  bluwibg. 

I  hear  tlif  bl:h*kbird  in  the  com. 

The  liK'iiHt  in  the  liaying  ; 
And,  like  the  faliKnl  hunter's  Lom, 

{)\i\  tunes  my  heart  is  playiai;. 
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that  day,  with  fond  delay, 
ht  the  maple's  shadow, 
^  with  Bums  the  hours  away, 
fill  of  the  meadow  ! 

amed,  hirds  twittered,  overhead 
1  the  squirrels  leapinj^, 
I  dog  listened  while  i  read, 
agged  his  tail  in  keeping. 

d  him  while  in  sportive  mood 
"  The  Twa  Dogs' "  story, 
helieved  he  understood 
»et's  allegory. 

y,  sweet  songs !    The  golden  hours 
brighter  for  that  singing, 
)ok  and  bird  and  meadow  flowers 
rer  welcome  bringing. 

it  on  home-seen  Nature  beamed, 
;loiy  over  Woman  ; 
y  life  and  duty  seemed 
iger  poor  and  conunon. 

0  find  the  simple  truth 
i  and  feeling  oetter 

the  dreams  that  held  my  youth 

1  repining  debtor : 

itore  gives  her  handmaid,  Art, 
bemes  of  sweet  discoursing  ; 
ier  idyls  of  the  heart 
!ry  tongue  rehearsing. 

earn  of  lands  of  gold  and  pearl, 
nng  knight  and  lady, 
armer  boy  and  barefoot  girl 
wandering  there  already  ? 

noQgh  all  familiar  things 
Tnnance  underlying ; 
8  and  griefs  that  plume  the  wings 
uicy  skyward  flying. 

te  same  blithe  day  return, 
uune  sweet  fall  of  even, 
«e  on  wooded  Craigie-bum, 
MDk  on  crystal  Devon. 

^  with  Scotland's  heathery  hills 
sweetbrier  and  the  clover  ; 
^JT  and  Doon,  my  native  rills, 
f  wood  hymns  chanting  over. 


O'er  rank  and  pomp,  as  he  had  seen, 

I  saw  the  Man  uprising  ; 
No  longer  common  or  tmolean. 

The  child  of  (rod's  baptizing  ! 

With  clearer  eyes  I  saw  the  worth 

Of  life  among  the  lowly  ; 
The  Bible  at  his  Cotter's  hearth 

Had  made  my  own  more  holy. 

And  if  at  times  an  evil  strain. 

To  lawless  love  appealing. 
Broke  in  upon  the  sweet  renrain 

Of  pure  and  healthful  feeling, 

It  died  upon  the  eye  and  ear. 

No  inward  answer  gaining  ; 
No  heart  had  I  to  see  or  hear 

The  discord  and  the  staining. 

Let  those  who  never  erred  forget 
His  worth,  in  vain  bewailings ; 

Sweet  Soul  of  Song  I    I  own  my  debt 
Uncancelled  by  his  failings  I 

Lament  who  will  the  ribald  line 
Which  tells  his  lapse  from  duty. 

How  kissed  the  maddening  lips  of  wine 
Or  wanton  ones  of  beauty ; 

But  think,  while  falls  that  shade  between 

The  erring  one  and  Heaven, 
That  he  who  loved  like  Magdalen, 

Like  her  may  be  forgiven. 

Not  bis  the  song  whose  thunderous  chime 

Eternal  echoes  render ; 
The  mournful  Tuscan's  haunted  rhyme. 

And  Milton's  starry  splendor ! 

But  who  his  human  heart  has  laid 

To  Nature's  bosom  nearer  ? 
Who  sweetened  toil  like  him,  or  paid 

To  love  a  tribute  dearer  ? 

Through  all  his  tuneful  art,  how  strong 

The  human  feeling  gushes  I 
The  very  moonlight  01  his  song 

Is  warm  with  smiles  and  blushes  ! 

Give  lettered  pomp  to  teeth  of  Time, 
So  "  Bonnie  Doon  "  but  tarry  ; 

Blot  out  the  Epic's  stately  rhyme, 
But  spare  his  Highlana  Mary  I 
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TO  GEORGE  B.  CHEEVER 

So  spako  EsaioA  :  so,  in  wurtls  of  flame, 
Tekoa's     pniphet-hcrdiiuian     smote    with 

blame 
The  trallieken  in  men,  mud  put  to  shame, 

All  earth  and  heaven  l)efore, 
The  aacerdutal  robben  of  the  poor. 

All  the  dread  Scripture  lives  for  thee  again, 
To  smite  like  lightning  on  the  hands  profane 
Lifted  to  bless  the  slave-whip  and  the  chain. 

Onoo  more  the  old  Hebrew  tongue 
Rends  with  the  shafts  of  God  a  bow  new- 
strung  ! 

Take  up   the  mantle  which  the   prophets 

wore ; 
Warn  with  their  warnings,  show  the  Christ 

once  more 
Bound,  scourged,    and    cruciiicd    in    His 

blumelcsH  poor  ; 
And  shake  al>ove  our  land 
The  onquenohed  bolts  that  blazed  in  Hosea*s 

baud  ! 

Not  Tainly  shalt  thou  cost  upon  our  years 
The  solemn  burdens  of  tlK*  Orient  seers. 
And  smite  with  truth  a  guilty  natiou's  ears. 

Mightior  was  Luther's  wonl 
Than  Seckiiigen*s  mailed  arm  or  Huttou's 
sword  I 


TO   JA.MES   T.    FIELDS 


ox  A    ItLANK  I.KAF  OF  "  TolMs  I'klXTEI), 
.NOT    riHLISMKl)" 


Wkij.  thtMight  !  who  would  not  rather  hear 
Tlu*  soiigii  to  Love  and  Fri«*ndHhip  sung 
Than  th<NM>  which  move   the   »trangt*r*s 
tonguo. 

And  fei'd  hi.s  un!H*lei't(*d  ear  ? 

Our  MN'ial  joys  an>  nion*  than  fame  ; 

Life  withrr*  in  tht*  public  ItHik. 

Why  iiiouiit  th«*  pillory  of  a  book. 
Or  barter  comfort  for  a  iiauic  ? 

Who  in  a  btnist*  of  glasn  would  dwell. 
With  ruriitUH  vyrs  at  ovory  p;iue  ? 
To  rittj;  hini  in  iind  out  ugiiiii. 

Who  uants  the  public  cri(*r*N  Udl? 


To  see  the  angel  in  one's  waj. 

Who  wants  to  plaj  the  aas's  part,— 
Bear  on  his  back  the  witard  Art* 

And  in  his  service  speak  or  brmy  ? 

And  who  his  manly  locks  woald  shaTt, 
And  quench  the  eyes  of  oomnoo 


To  slmre  the  noisy  reccmpei 
That  mocked  the  shorn  andf  biinded  sbre 

The  heart  has  neetls  beyond  the  bead. 
And,  starving  in  the  plenitude 
Of    strange    gifts,  crares    its  eoHM 
food, — 

Our  human  nature's  daily  bread. 

We  are  but  men  :  no  gods  are  we. 
To  sit  in  mid -heaven,  eold  and  bleak, 
Each  si*parate,  un  his  painful  peak, 

Tliiu-clooked  in  sidf-complaoeney  I 

Better  his  lot  whoso  axe  is  swung 
In  Wartburg*s  woods,  or  that  poor  girl' 
Who  by  the  Ilm  her  spindle  whiris 

And  sings  the  songs  that  Luther  sung, 


Than  hi  a  who,  old,  and  cold,  and 
At  Weimar  sat,  a  demigod. 
And  lM»wed  with  Jove's  imperial  nod 

His  votaries  in  and  out  again  f 

Hy,  Vanity,  thy  winged  feet ! 
Ambition,  hew  thy  rocky  stair  I 
Who  envies  him  who  feeds  on  air 

The  iey  Nplendor  of  his  seat  ? 

I  sec  your  Alps,  alntve  me,  ent 

Tlie  dark,  eold  sky  ;  and  dim  and  loi 
I  see  ye  sitting,  —  stone  on  stone,  -> 

With  htiman  m*us4*s  dulU^i  and  shot. 

I  could  not  reach  y<Ki,  if  I  would, 
Nur  flit  among  your  clonily  shapes  ; 
And  (H|k:in*  the  fable  of  the  grapes 

And  ft»x)  1  would  not  if  I  ctmld. 

K4*«'i)  t4»  your  l(»fty  |Ktlt^tals  I 
The  siify'T  plain  1m<1ow  I  chtHisr  : 
Who  n«'\er  ^ins  ean  rarely  bur, 
I    Wh«»  never  elimlis  ox  rarely  foils. 

lA*t  hueh  as  love  tin*  eagle's  scream 
Divide  with  him  h\>  home  of  ice  : 
For  me  jihall  gentler  note»  suftier,  — 

The  X  alley -Hong  of  bird  and  ^trfsn  ; 
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x>ral  bleat,  the  drone  of  bees, 
ail-beat  chiming  far  away, 
ittle-low,  at  shut  of  day, 
le  of  Crod  in  leaf  and  breeze  ! 

id  thy  hand,  my  wiser  friend, 
elp  me  to  the  vales  below, 
uth,  I  have  not  far  to  c^o,) 
weet  with  flowers  the  nelos  extend. 


E   MEMORY   OF  BURNS 

it  Uie  Boston  celebration  of  the  hun- 
inniveiBary  of  the  birth  of  Robert 
i5th  Ist  mo.,  1859.  In  iny  absence 
m  weie  read  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

eetlv  come  the  holy  psalms 

ring  of  triumphal  palms 
B  the  thorny  crown  ! 
tral  praise,  the  chanted  prayers 
haips  by  angels  strung, 
ited  Cameron's  mountain  airs, 
lymns  that  Luther  sung  ! 

ling  not  the  heavenly  notes, 

tounds  of  earth  are  heard, 

(Qgh  the  open  minster  floats 

long  of  breeze  and  bird  1 

8  the  wonder  of  the  sky 

daisies  bloom  below  ; 

M)k  sings  on,  though  loud  and  high 

doudy  organs  blow  ! 

the  tender  ear  be  jarred 
>  haply,  hears  by  turns 
intly  harp  of  Olney's  bard, 
pastoral  pipe  of  Bums, 
!ord  mars  His  perfect  plan 
'  gave  them  both  a  tongue  ; 
who  sings  the  love  of  man 
We  of  God  hath  sung  ! 

be  every  fault  forgiven 
im  in  whom  we  joy  ! 
^  with  thanks,  the  gold  of  Heaven 
We  the  earth's  alloy. 
8  his  music  as  of  spring, 
sweetness  as  of  flowers, 
^gB  the  bard  himself  might  sing 
ouer  ears  than  ours. 

^  of  love  and  home,  the  hum 
leasehold  melodies, 
anging,  as  the  robins  come 


To  sing  in  door-yard  trees. 
And,  hea^  to  heart,  two  nations  lean. 

No  rival  wreaths  to  twine. 
But  blending  in  eternal  green 

The  holly  and  the  pine  1 


IN    REMEMBRANCE    OF  JOSEPH 

STURGE 

In  the  fair  land  o'erwatched  by  Ischia's 
mountains, 
Across  the  charm^  bay 
Whose  blue  waves  keep  with  Capri's  silver 
fountains 
Perpetual  holiday, 

A  king  lies  dead,  his  wafer  duly  eaten. 
His  gold-bought  masses  given  ; 

And  Rome's  great  altar  smokes  with  gums 
to  sweeten 
Her  foulest  gift  to  Heaven. 

And  while  all  Naples  thrills  with  mute 
thanksgiving. 
The  court  of  England's  queen 
For  the  dead  monster  so  abhorred  while 
living 
In  mourning  garb  is  seen. 

With  a  true  sorrow  God  rebukes  that  feign- 
ing; 

By  lone  Edgbaston's  side 
Stands  a  great  city  in  the  sky's  sad  raining, 

Bareheaded  and  wet-eyed  ! 

Silent  for  once  the  restless  hive  of  labor. 
Save  the  low  fimend  tread. 

Or  voice  of  craftsman  whispering  to  his 
neighbor 
The  good  deeds  of  the  dead. 

For  him  no  minster's  chant  of  the  immor- 
tals 
Rose  from  the  lips  of  sin  ; 
No  mitred  priest  swung  back  the  heavenly 
portals 
To  let  the  white  soul  in. 

But  Age  and  Sickness  framed  their  tearful 
faces 
In  the  low  hovel's  door, 
And  prayers  went  up  from  all  the  dark  by- 
places 
And  Ghettos  of  the  poor. 
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The  |)allid  toiler  and  the  negro  ehmttel, 
The  Tsmnt  of  the  street. 

The  haman  duoe  wherewith  in  games  of 
battle 
The  lords  of  earth  eompetoi 

Tonohed  with  a  grief  that  needs  no  outward 
drapmg, 
All  swelled  the  long  lament. 
Of   grateful    hearts,  instead    of    marble, 
shaping 
His  TiewTess  monument  t 

For  neyer  yet,  with  ritual  pomp  and  splen- 
dor, 
In  the  long  heretofore, 
A  heart  more  loyal,  warm,  and  true,  and 
tender, 
Has  England's  turf  elosed  o'er. 

And  if  there  fell  from  out  her  grand  old 
steeples 
No  crash  of  brazen  wail. 
The  murmurous  woe  of  kindreds,  tongues, 
and  peoples 
Swept  m  on  every  gale. 

It  came  from    Holstein's    birohen-belted 
meadows. 

And  from  the  tropic  calms 
Of  Indian  islands  in  the  sun-tmit  shadows 

Of  Occidental  palms ; 

Fh>m  the  looked  roadsteads  of  the  Bothnian 
peasants. 
Ami  harbors  of  the  Finn, 
Where  war's  worn  victims  saw  his  gentle 
prpsence 
Come  sailing,  Christ-like,  in. 

To  seek  the  lost,  to  build  the  old  waste 

pllU'l'H, 

To  link  the  hostile  shores 
Of  severing  seas,  and  sow  with  England's 
daisies 
The  moss  of  Finland's  moors. 

Thanks  for  the  good  man's  beautiful  ez- 
aiuplc, 

Who  m  the  vilest  saw 
Some  s.'U'fcd  crypt  (»r  altar  of  a  temple 

Still  vocal  with  (;ud's  hiw  ; 

And  heanl  witli  teiwlcr  enr  the  spirit  sighing 
i\s  from  its  prison  cell, 


Praying  for  pity,  like  the 
ing 
Of  Jonah  out  of  hdL 


Not  his  the  golden  pen's  or  lip 
sion. 
But  a  fine  sense  of  right* 
And  Truth's  directness,  meeting  4 
sion 
Straight  as  a  line  of  light 

His  faith  and  works,  like  stream 
termingle, 
In  the  same  channel  ran  : 
The  crystal  clearness  of  an  eye 
gle 
Shamed  all  the  frauds  of  i 

The  very  gentlest  of  all  human  n 
l\e  joined  to  courage  stroi 

And  love  outreaching  unto  all  G 
tures 
With  sturdy  hate  of  wroo| 

Tender  as  woman,  manliness  ai 
ness 
In  him  were  so  allied 
That  they  who  judged  him  by  hi 
or  weakness 
Saw  but  a  single  aide. 

Men    fniliwl,   betrayetl   him,   but 
seemed  n«>urished 
By  fiiiltire  and  by  fall ; 
Still  a  large  faith  iu  human-kinc 
i^ht*il, 
And  in  God's  love  for  all. 

And  now  lie  rests :  his  greataes 
Hwi*t*tncwi 
No  ni4»re  shall  seem  at  stri 
And  death  has  moulded  into  calm 
ness 
The  statue  of  his  life. 

Where  the  dews  glisten  and  the 
warble, 
His  dust  to  dust  is  laid, 
In    Naturt>*8    keeping,   with   no 
marble 
Tu  .shame  his  modest  sluuU 

The  forgi»ff  glow,  the  hammers  all 

Beneath  its  smoky  veil, 
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Hiid  faj,  the  city  of  his  love  is  swinging 
Ite  elamorooa  iron  flaiL 

Bttmnnd  his  gimye  areqnietade  and  beaut  j, 
And  tM  sweet  heayen  aboye,  — 

Ik  fitting  symbols  of  a  life  of  duty 
Tran^Sgiired  into  love  I 


BROWN   OF   OSSAWATOMIE 

JoHi  BsowH  of  Ossawatomie  spake  on  bis 

dying  day : 
'I  wiU  not  naye  to  shrive  mj  soul  a  priest 

in  Slavery's  pav. 
Bit  let  some  poor  slave-mother  whom  I 

have  striven  to  free, 
Witk  her  ehUdren,  from  the  Ballows-etair 

put  up  a  prayer  for  me  T" 

^  Brown  of  Ossawatomie,  they  led  him 

oat  to  die ; 
Aadlo  I  a  poor  slave-mother  with  her  little 

ehila  pressed  nigh. 
Tkn  the  bud,  blue  eye  grew  tender,  and 

the  old  harsh  face  grew  mild, 
Aihe  itooped  between  the  jeering  ranks  and 
f  kissed  the  negro's  child  I 

^ihadows  of  his  stormy  life  that  moment 
fdl  apart; 

Mthej  who  blamed  the  bloody  hand  for- 
pve  the  lovin j^  heart 

Ikt  ba  from  all  its  guilty  means  re- 
deemed the  good  intent, 

Aidnmnd  the  grisly  fighter's  hair  the  mar- 
tyr's anreole  bent  I 

^bUi  with  him  the  folly  that  seeks  through 

erilgood! 
I4ig  life  the  generous  purpose  unstained 

with  boman  blood  I 
Kct  tile  Hid  of  midnight  terror,  but  the 
thoQgfat  which  underlies  ; 
„    Not  the  borderer's  pride  of  daring,  but  the 
I  Cbiitian's  sacrifice. 

Nevermoi^  may  yon  Blue  Ridges  the  North- 

em  rifle  hear, 
ACT  eee  the  light  of  blazing  homes  flash  on 
-.     iJ^  negro's  spear. 
'^  "t  the  nee-winged  angel  Truth  their 
T       P'''^  passes  scale, 
•Lo  teach  that  right  is  more  than  might,  and 

JQitiee  noie  than  mail  I 


So  vainly  shall  Virginia  set  her  battle  iu 

array ; 
In  vain  her  trampling  squadrons  knead  the 

winter  snow  with  clay. 
She  may  strike  the  pouuoing  eagle,  but  she 

dares  not  harm  the  dove  ; 
And  every  gate  she  bars  to  Hate  shall  open 

wide  to  Love  1 


NAPLES 

INSCRIBED    TO    ROBERT    C.    WATERSTON, 

OF   BOSTON 

Helen  Waterston  died  at  Naples  in  her 
eighteenth  year,  and  lies  buried  in  the  Prot- 
estant cemetery  there.  The  stone  over  her 
grave  bears  the  lines, 

Fold  her,  O  Father,  in  Tldne  arms. 

And  let  her  henceforth  be 
A  mesaenger  of  love  between 

Our  human  hearta  and  Thee. 

I  GIVE  thee  joy  I  —  I  know  to  thee 
The  dearest  spot  on  earth  must  be 
Where  sleeps  thy  loved  one  by  the  summer 
sea ; 

Where,  near  her  sweetest  poet's  tomb, 
The  land  of  Viriiril  gave  thee  room 
To  lay  tby  flower  with  her  perpetual  bloom. 

I  know  that  when  the  sky  shut  down 
Behind  thee  on  the  gleaming  town. 
On  Baiffi's  baths  and  Posilippo's  crown  ; 

And,  through  thy  tears,  the  mocking 

day 
Burned  Ischia's  mountain  lines  away, 
And  Capri  melted  in  its  sunny  bay  ; 

Through  thy  great  farewell  sorrow  shot 
The  sharp  pang  of  a  bitter  thought 
That  slaves  must  tread  around  that  holy 
spot. 

Thou  knewest  not  the  land  was  blest 
In  giving  thy  beloved  rest. 
Holding  the  fona  hope  closer  to  her  breast 

That  every  sweet  and  saintly  gprave 
Was  freedom's  prophecy,  and  gave 
The   pledge  of  Heaven  to    sanctify  and 
save. 
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That  pledge  is  answered.    To  thy  ear 
The  unchained  city  sends  its  cheer, 
Andy  tuned  to  joy,  the  muffled  bells  of  fear 

Rinff  Victor  in.    The  land  sits  free 
And  happv  by  the  summer  sea, 
And  Bourbon  ^Naples  now  is  Italy  I 

She  smiles  above  her  broken  chain 
The  languid  smile  that  follows  pain, 
Stretching  her  cramped  limbs  to  the  sun 
again. 

Oh,  joy  for  all,  who  hear  her  call 
From  gray  Camaldoli's  convent-wall 
And  Elmo's  towers  to  freedom's  carnival ! 

A  new  life  breathes  among  her  vines 
And  olives,  like  the  breath  of  pines 
Blown  downward  from  the   breezy  Apen- 
nines. 

I>>an,  O  my  friend,  to  meet  that  breathy 
Kcjoiou  as  one  who  witucsseth 
Bi'auty  from  tktkhvA  rise*,  and  life  from  death  I 

Thy  sorrow  shall  no  more  be  pain. 
Its  tears  shall  fall  in  sunlit  ram, 
Writing  the  grave  with  Howers :  "  Arisen 
again  I " 


A   .MK.MORIAL 

Mooes  Austin  Cartland,  a  dear  friend  and  re- 
lation, who  led  a  faithful  life  us  a  teacher,  and 
died  in  tho  ■uniiner  of  lUi^l, 

Oh,  thicker,  dee|>er,  darker  growing, 

Thv  solemn  vi.sta  to  the  tomb 
Must  know  henceforth  another  shallow, 

And  give  another  cypn^ss  room. 

In  love  Hurpassiing  that  of  bn>thers. 

We  walkiHi,  O  frientl,  from  childhood's 
•hiy ; 

And,  liM iking  back  o'er  fifty  summers. 
Our  fiM>t|irinth  track  a  tHimnion  way. 

One  in  our  faith,  and  «me  our  longing 
To  make  the  world  within  our  reach 

Soniewliat  the  lictter  for  our  living. 
And  ghuliler  for  our  human  speech. 

TImiu  hear«r»t  with  iiw  the  far-off  voices. 
The  old  beguiling  »ong  of  fame, 


But  life  to  thee  was  wmrm  and 
And  love  was  better  than  a 


To  homely  joys  and  lores  and 
Thy  genial  nature  fondly  dnag ; 

And  so  the  shadow  on  the  dial 
Kan  back  and  left  thee  alwaya 


And  who  could  blame  the 
ness 

Which,  only  to  thyself  unjust. 
So  overprized  the  worth  of  odHtai 

And  dwarfed  thy  own  with  telMistn 


All  hearts  grew  warmer  in  the  . 

Of  one  who,  seeking  not  hia  owb. 

Gave  freely  for  the  love  of  giving. 
Nor  reajted  for  self  the  harresl 


Thy  greeting  smile  was  pledge  and  pnl 
Of  generous  deeds  and  kindly  wmi 

In  thy  largo  heart  were  fsirrnrrt  rksat 
Open  to  sunrise  and  the  biida ! 


The  task  was  thine  to  rooald  and 
Life's  plastic  newness  into 

To  make  the  bovish  heart  ~ 
And  light  with    thought   the 
face. 


O'er  all  the  land,  in  town  and  pffmirie. 
With  l>eu(led  heads  of  mourning. 

The  living  forms  that  owe  their  beuty 
And  fitness  to  thy  shaping  hand. 

Tliy  call  has  come  in  ripened  manhnod. 

The  noonday  calm  of  heart  and  minii 
While  I,  who  ilrcametl  of  thy  rei 

To  uumrn  me,  linger  still 

Live  on,  to  own,  with  sclf-upbrajdiag, 
A  debt  «»f  love  still  due  from  me,  •— > 

Tlic  vain  renu'mbrancc  of  occasioos. 
Forever  lost,  of  serving  thee. 

It  was  not  mine  among  thy  kindred 
To  join  the  silent  funeral  prayrrs» 

But  all  tlmt  long  sml  dav  of  summer 
My   t«'ur4   of    niouming   dropped 
theirs. 

.Ml  flav  the  lira- waves  M»bbc«l  with  tor 
'Hie  hinN  forgtit  their  merry  trills  : 

.Ml  <l:iy  1  lieunl  the  pines  lamenting 
Witii  thine  upon  thy  homestead  killf 
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:hose  hillside  pines  forever, 
ieu  the  meadowy  lowlauds  be, 
i  the  old  memonal  beeches, 
arven  in  the  woods  of  Lee  I 

em  greet  thy  life  companions 
Ither  turn  their  pilgrim  feet, 
Dossy  line  recalliug 
r  memory  sadly  sweet. 

if  thought  and  sense  avail  not 
?  thee  henceforth  as  thou  art, 
t  well  with  thee  forever 
iie  instincts  of  my  heart. 

ho  quiet  habitations, 

he  green  pastures,  blossom-sown, 

8  of  saintly  recognition, 

it  and  tender  as  thy  own. 

'st  not  from  the  hush  and  shadow 
t  us,  but  to  thee  we  come, 
t  we  never  can  be  strangers, 
lere  thou  art  must  still  be  home. 


NT  ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY 

uit*s  seventieth  birthday,  November 
IS  celebrated  by  a  festival  to  which 
!S  were  sent. 

e  not  now  the  poet's  art, 
uded  beauty  of  his  song  ; 
^hs  him  from  his  life  apart 
0  his  nobler  nature  wrong. 

be  eye,  familiar  grown 

harms  to  common  sight  denied,  — 

rellous  gift  he  shares  alone 

lim  who  walked  on  Rydal^ide  ; 

apt  hynm  nor  woodland  lay, 

Tave   for   smiles,   too  sweet   for 

ars; 

k  his  praise  who  wears  to-day 

ory  of  his  seventy  years. 

Bsce  brings  Freedom  in  her  train, 
|ppy  lips  his  songs  rehearse  ; 
is  now  his  noblest  strain, 
uihood  better  than  his  verso  ! 

Jod !  his  hand  on  Nature's  keys 
^uung  keeps  at  life's  full  span  ; 


But,  dimmed  and  dwarfed,  in  times  like 
these. 
The  poet  seems  beside  the  man  I 

So  be  it  1  let  the  garlands  die, 

The  singer's  wreath,  the  painter's  meed. 
Let  our  names  perish,  if  thereby 

Our  country  may  be  saved  and  freed  ! 


THOMAS  STARR  KING 

Published  originally  as  a  prelude  to  the  post- 
humoiis  volume  of  selections  edited  by  Richard 
Frothingham. 

The  great  work  laid  upon  his  twoscore  years 
Is  done,  and  well  done.     If  we  drop  our 

tears. 
Who  loved  him  as  few  men  were  ever  loved. 
We  mourn  no  blighted  hope  nor  broken  plan 
With  him  whose  life  stands  rounded  and 

approved 
In  the  fuU  growth  and  stature  of  a  man. 
Mingle,  O  bells,  along  the  Western  slope. 
With  your  deep  toll  a  sound  of  faith  and 

hope ! 
Wave  cheerily   still,   O   banner,  half-way 

down. 
From  thousand-masted  bay  and  steepled 

town  I 
Let  the  strong  organ  with  its  loftiest  swell 
Lift  the  proud  sorrow  of  the  land,  and  tell 
That  the  brave  sower  saw  his  ripened  grain. 
O  East  and  West  I     O  mom  and  sunset 

twain 
No  more  forever  !  —  has  he  lived  in  vain 
Who,  priest  of  Freedom,  made  ye  one,  and 

told 
Tour  bridal  service  from  his  lips  of  gold  ? 


LINES  ON  A  FLY-LEAF 

[Sug^gested  by  the  book  A  New  Atmosphere^ 
by  Gail  Hamilton.  The  other  friends  referred 
to  in  the  lines  are  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Grace 
Greenwood,  Anna  £.  Dickinson  and  Mrs. 
Stowe.] 

I  NEED  not  ask  thee,  for  my  sake. 
To  read  a  book  which  well  may  make 
Its  way  by  native  force  of  wit 
Without  my  manual  sign  to  it. 
Its  piquant  writer  needs  from  me 
No  gravely  masculine  guaranty, 
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And  wvll  niigbt  lauf^b  h(*r  nM'rrieft  laugh 

At  broken  spears  in  her  Iwlialf  ; 

Yet,  Bpittf  of  all  the  critir.4  t4*ll, 

I  fnuiLlv  own  I  like  her  well. 

It  may  be  that  she  wields  a  pen 

Too  sLiq)ly  nibbed  for  thiiHskinned  men, 

That  her  keen  arrows  search  and  try 

Tlie  annor  joints  of  dignity , 

And,  though  alune  for  error  meant, 

Sing  through  the  air  irreverent. 

I  buune  her  not,  the  young  athleto 

Who  plants  her  woman's  tiny  feet, 

And  dares  the  chances  of  debate 

Where  bearded  men  might  hesitate, 

Who,  deeply  earnest,  seeing  well 

Tlie  ludicrous  and  hiughable, 

Mingling  in  eloquent  ezeess 

Her  anger  and  her  tenderness. 

And.  chiding  with  a  half-can>HS, 

Strives,  less  for  her  own  sex  than  ours. 

With  priucii>alities  and  |M)wers, 

And  i>ointfl  us  upwanl  to  the  clear 

Sunned  heights  of  her  new  atmosphere. 

Heaven  mend  her  faults  !  —  I  will  not  panae 

T«>  weigh  and  doubt  and  pi>ek  at  flaws. 

Or  waste  my  pity  when  M>me  Um\ 

IVovok«  s  her  measun*K*ss  ridieuh*. 

Strong-minded  is  she  ?     IWtter  so 

Than  dulness  si*t  for  salt*  or  show, 

A  hous4>hold  folly,  eap|H*d  and  ImOIihI 

In  fashionV  (Lini*e  of  pup]M*ts  held. 

Or  poor  pretence  of  womanhood, 

WhoM'  forma),  flavorless  platitude 

Is  warRint«'<l  from  all  ofTenee 

Of  robust  meaning's  violonee. 

(live  me  tht>  wine  of  tlinuglit  whose  bead 

Sparkles  ah>ng  the  pagi*  I  n'ad,  — 

Kleetrie  wnnU  in  wliirli  I  tind 

Tlie  tonif  t»f  the  northwest  wind  ; 

The  wiMluni  whii'h  itM*lf  allien 

To  sweet  and  pun*  htiinanities, 

Whert*  si'iirn  «if  meaniieAM,  hate  of  wrong. 

Are  undi'rlaid  by  loxe  as  stnmg  ; 

The  genial  play  nf  mirth  that  lights 

(■rave  theme^inf  thtiuji^ht,  as  when,  on  nights 

Of  Hummer-time,  the  linmdess  blaze 

Of  thunderleHH  lient-liglitning  plav^i, 

And  tn*e  and  hill-t4>p  resting  dim 

And  (liMibtful  on  the  skv's  vnmie  rim, 

Touelieil  by  that  ^oft  and  lamlN'ut  gleam. 

Start  »li.irply  outlined  from  their  dn*aui. 

Talk  not  to  nii*  of  woiiinn*s  sphen*. 
Nor  jNiint  with  Scripttire  texts  a  sni*er, 


I 


Xor  wrong  the  manliest  Miat  of  aU 
Hv  doubt,  if  he  were  here,  thai  Fmtl 
A\  ouhl  own  the  heroines  who  have  Um 
Grace  to  truth's  stem  arfaitmneBt, 
Foregone  the  praise  to  woman  sweet, 
And  cast  their  crowns  at  Duty's  faet ; 
Like  her,  who  by  her  strooe  Appeal 
Made  Fashion  weep  and  |£idiiimmi  feel 
Who,  earliest  summoned  to  witbttaad 
The  color-madness  of  the  land. 
Counted  her  life-long  lossca  gain. 
And  made  her  own  bar  sisters'  paia ; 
Or  her  who,  in  her  greenwood  snade. 
Heard  the  sliaq>  call  that  Freedom  asdi 
And,  answering,  struck  from  Sappho sli 
Of  love  the  Tyrtiean  carmen's  firs : 
Or  tliat  young  girl,  —  Domrtfmy's 
Uevive<l  a  nobler  cause  to  aid,  — 
Sliaking  from  warning 
The  doom  of  her  apcwalypse  ; 
Or  her,  who  world-wide  entranee  gave 
To  the  log-eabin  of  the  slave. 
Made  all  liis  want  and  sorrow  known, 
^Vnd  all  earth's  languages  his 


CKORC'.K   L.   STEARNS 

Nu  man  nndennl  gtvat^r  ■rrrir*  10  < 
cnium  uf  Fn'«Kl«*iu  than  Majtir  Mrann  m  \ 
f^vat  Htnifq^le  lN*tw(>c>n  iuTading  Blsn 
and  the  fn*e  m-tth'ni  of    ~ 


He  biis  done  the  work  of  a  true  man,— 
Crown  him.  b«»nor  him,  love  him. 

Weep  over  him,  tears  of  woman, 
St(K»p  manlii  St  browh  above  him ! 

O  dii^k}  mothers  and  cbiugbtert, 
VigiU  of  m«mrninif  keep  f«ir  bim  ! 

Up   in   the    mountains,  and   down  by  t 
waters. 
Lift  up  your  voii*i*s  ami  we«*p  for  his 

F<»r  the  warmest  of  hearts  is  froira. 
The  freest  of  hands  is  ^till  ; 

And  the  gap  in  our  picked  and  c 
'llie  long  years  may  not  till. 

No  duty  eonld  «»vertask  him. 

No  need  hi^  will  outrun  : 
Or  e\er  our  lips  muhl  ask  bim. 

His  bands  the  work  lud  dune. 

He  fori^ot  lii.4  own  <M»ul  fur  others, 
Him<ielf  to  hia  neighliur  lending 
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[e  found  the  Lord  in  his  suff erinff  brothers, 
And  not  in  the  eloods  descending. 

io  the  bed  was  sweet  to  die  on, 
Whence  he  saw  the  doors  wide  swung 

Ikniiat  whose  bolted  iron 
ibe  strei^gth  of  his  life  was  flung. 

And  be  saw  ere  his  eye  was  darkened 
Tbe  sheayes  of  the  harvest-bringing, 

And  knew  while  his  ear  yet  hearkened 
The  Toice  of  the  reapers  singing. 

Ah,  well !    The  world  is  discreet ; 

Ibere  are  plenty  to  pause  and  wait ; 
Bst  here  was  a  man  who  set  his  feet 

Sometimes  in  advance  of  fate  ; 

Pheked  off  the  old  bark  when  the  inner 

Was  alow  to  renew  it, 
A^jot  to  the  Lord's  work  the  sinner 

When  nints  failed  to  do  it 

Kever  nde  to  the  wrong's  redressing 

A  worthier  paladin. 
Shall  he  not  hear  the  blessing, 

■"Good  and  faithful,  enter  in  I " 


GARIBALDI 
Ii  tranee  and  dream  of  old,  Grod's  prophet 


The  casting  down  of    thrones.    Thou, 

watchine  lone 
The  hot  SsrSinian  coast-line,  hazy-hilled. 
Where,  fringing  round  Capreras  rocky 

With  foam,  the  slow  waves  gather  and 
witbdraw, 
BdHU'it  the  vision  of  the  seer  fulfilled, 
^^  hear'st  the  sea-winds  burdened  with 

Of  ^ng  ^laiiigy  us,  one  by  one,  un- 

"^  "tttiosa  lift  their  right  hands  up  and 

^^^  <*tli  of  freedom.     From  the  cbalk- 
^-.^Ktewall 

Uf  England,  from  the  black  Carpathian 
lange, 

^W^  the  Danube    and    the    Theiss, 
through  all 

^^  pMiea  of  the  Spanish  Pyrenees, 


And  from  the  Seine's  thronged  banks,  a 
murmur  strange 
And  glad  floats  to  thee  o'er  thy  summer 
seas 
On  the  salt  wind  that  stirs  thy  whitening 
hair, — 
The  song  of  freedom's  bloodless  victories ! 
Rejoice,  O  Garibaldi  I    Though  thy  sword 
FaUed  at  Rome's  gates,  and  blood  seemed 

vainly  poured 
Where,  in  Christ's  name,  the  crowned  infidel 
Of  France  wrought  murder  with  the  arms 
of  hell 
On  that  sad  mountain  slope  whose  ghostly 
dead, 
Unmindful  of  the  gray  exorcist's  ban. 
Walk,  unappeased,  the  chambered  Vatican, 
And  draw  the  curtains  of  Napoleon's  bed  ! 
Grod's  providence  is  not  blind,  but,  full  of 

eyes, 
It  searches  all  the  refuges  of  lies  ; 
And  in  His  time  and  way,  the  accursed 
things 
Before  whose  evil  feet  thy  battle-gage 
Has  clashed  defiance  from  hot  youth  to 
age 
Shall  perish.    All  men  shall  be  priests  and 
kings. 
One  royal  brotherhood,  one  church  made 

free 
By  love,  which  is  the  law  of  liberty  ! 


TO   LYDIA   MARIA  CHILD 

ON   READING  HER  POEM  IN   "  THE  STAN- 
DARD " 

Mrs.  Child  wrote  her  lines,  beginning, 
"  Again  the  trees  are  clothed  in  vernal  gfreen," 
May  24,  1859,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  EUlis 
Qnkj  Loring's  death,  bat  did  not  publish  them 
for  some  years  afterward,  when  1  first  read 
them,  or  I  conld  not  have  made  the  reference 
which  I  did  to  the  extinction  of  slavery. 

The  sweet  spring  day  is  glad  with  music, 
But  through  it  sounds  a  sadder  strain  ; 

The  worthiest  of  our  narrowing  circle 
Sings  Loring*s  dirges  o'er  again. 

O  woman  greatly  loved  1     I  join  thee 
In  tender  memories  of  our  friend  ; 

With  thee  across  the  awful  spaces 
The  greeting  of  a  soul  I  send  1 
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What  ohe<*r  hnth  he  ?     I  low  is  it  with  him  ? 

Wht»n»  liiipTS  he  this  wt-arv  while  ? 
Oyor  wlint  iDlvtisant  fields  uf  Ile«iven 

Diiwiis  the  sweet  sunrise  of  his  smile  ? 

Does  he  not  know  our  feet  nrc  treading 
The  earth  hanl  down  on  Slaverj-'s  grave  ? 

That,  in  our  crowning  exultations, 

We  miss  tlie  chann  his  presence  gave  ? 

Why  on  this  spring  air  eomes  no  whisper 
]■  ntm  him  to  tell  us  all  is  well  ? 

Why  to  our  flower-time  eomes  no  token 
Of  lily  and  of  asphodel  ? 

I  feel  the  unutterable  longing, 
Thy  hunger  of  the  heart  is  mine  ; 

I  n>ai*h  ancrgn>pe  for  hands  in  darkness, 
My  ear  grows  sharp  for  voice  or  sign. 

Still  on  the  lips  of  all  we  question 
The  fing«T  of  {UhVh  silenw  lies  ; 

Will  till'  lost  hands  in  ours  Ik*  folded  ? 
Will  the  shut  eyelids  ever  rise  ? 

()  friend  !  no  proof  lN>yond  this  yenniing. 
This  outreach  of  our  hearts,  we  need  ; 

God  will  not  uifK*k  the  hope  He  giveth, 
No  love  He  prompts  sliall  vainly  plead. 

Then  let  n«  stretch  our  hands  in  darkness. 
Ami  fall  our  loved  ones  o*er  ami  oVr  ; 

Sonu*  day  their  arms  slmll  close  about  us. 
And  tlir  old  voices  s]H*ak  once  mon*. 

No  dn'ary  splendors  wait  our  coming 
When*  nipt  gli<»st  sits  fnmi  ghf>st  apart  ; 

Homewanl  w«>g«>to  llcaveu*s  tlmnksgiving. 
The  harvest -g!ith«» ring  of  the  heart. 


TMK  sin(;i:r 

Thi^  p(M*ni  was  writti>n  on  tin*  di-ath  of  Alice 
(*ary.  Ili*r  ntstfr  rhu'lM*.  hi>art-hn>k«*n  by  li(*r 
1(Ms,  fiillfiwfd  Mion  after.  Noble  and  richly 
^'ifti'<l.  l(ivi*ly  in  person  and  clianu*t«>r.  thfv 
lt*ft  iM'himl  them  only  friends  oud  mliiiin-rH. 

Yf.\k.s  iiincc  (but  names  to  me  iM'fonOi 
Two  si>«terH  sought  at  eve  my  d«Mir  ; 
Two  s«ing-bir<ls  wan«lering  from  their  nest, 
A  gray  old  farm-house  in  the  West. 

Ht»w  fri'sh  of  life  the  younger  one. 
Half  »miies«  half  tears,  lik<*  Riin  in  «un  ! 


Her  gravest  mood  could  Kmrce  displacr 
The  dimples  of  her  nut-brown  liee. 


W*'it  sparkled  on  her  lips  not  U 
For  quick  ami  tremulous  tenderness ; 
And,  following  close  her  norrriest  glasw. 
Dreamed  through  her  eyes  tbe  hrait't  i» 
nmnec. 

Timid  and  still,  the  elder  had 
Even  then  a  smile  too  sweetlv  sad  ; 
The  crown  of  |»ain  that  all  most  wvar 
Too  early  press4>d  her  midnight  hair. 

Yet  ere  the  summer  eve  grew  long. 
Her  nKNlest  lijis  were  sweet  with  waagi 
A  memory  haunted  all  her  words 
Of  clover-fields  and  singing  btrds. 

Her  dark,  dilating  eyes  expressed 

Tlic  broiul  horiztms  of  the  west  ; 

Her  speech  dropped  prairie  flowett;  tk> 

g«dd 
Of  harvest  wheat  about  her  rolled. 

KoHMloomed  to  song  she  seemed  to  tm  - 

I  queriiMl  not  with  destiny  : 

I  knew  the  trial  and  the  need. 

Yet,  all  the  mon%  I  said,  (rod  speed  I 

I 

'  What  could  I  other  than  I  did  ? 

■  Could  I  a  singing-bird  forbid  ? 
!   Dcnv  the  wind-*>tirred  leaf  ?     Rebnkr 
The  nuisic  of  the  forest  brook  ? 

i 

She  went  with  morning  from  mj  dtfor. 
Hut  left  me  ri<>her  tlian  before  ; 
Thenceforth  I  knew  her  voice  of  rhcer. 
The  welc«>nie  of  her  |»artial  ear. 

Years   p:iss4*d  :    thnuigh  all  the  land  br 
I  name 

I   A  pleasant  houM'holtl  wonl  lircamr  : 
'   All  felt  U'hind  the  ^inger  sttHnl 
I   A  sweet  and  gRu*iou.s  w«mianbuod. 

Her  life  was  earnest  work,  not  play  ; 
Her  tired  f«'et  climlied  a  weary  war  ; 
.Vnd  even  throui;h  her  ligbt«*^t  strmtn 
We  heanl  an  undertone  of  pain. 

rnst-4*n  (»f  her  her  fair  fame  grew. 
The  good  »he  di«l  she  R&n-ly  knew, 
I'ngucKMMl  of  her  in  life  the  love 
That  rained  its  tears  her  grmvr  al«o«e. 
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(t  I  saw  her,  fall  of  peace, 
3d  for  her  great  release  ; 
old  friend  so  saro  and  bland, 
r  Franklin,  held  ner  hand. 

lat  patriot  bosoms  ^tirs 
ed  that  woman's  heart  of  hers, 
who  toiled  in  storm  and  sim 
>r  their  meet  companion. 

erse,  from  her  suffering  bed 
iful  themes  of  life  she  led  : 
loor  world  of  bud  and  bloom 
t  and  sweetness  filled  her  room. 

more  an  onderthought 
)  come  within  as  wrought, 
he  while  we  felt  the  strain 
rong  will  that  conquered  pain. 

th  quietness  at  last ! 
mon  way  that  all  have  passed 
,  with  mortal  yearnings  fond, 
•  life  and  lore  beyond. 

rapt  soul  in  your  embrace, 
ones  !    Give  the  singer  place  ! 
»  her,  —  I  know  not  where,  — 
silence  of  a  prayer. 

tfauB  oar  own  we  find  ; 
)  before,  the  left  behind, 
al  voices  die  between  ; 
iard  reaches  the  unseen. 

e  blackbirds  sing  ;  the  streams 
ngfaing,  from  their  winter  dreams, 
able  in  the  April  showers 
sis  of  the  maple  flowers. 

for  her  has  spring  renewed 
>t  surprises  of  the  wood  ; 
.  and  flower  are  lost  to  her 
I  their  best  interpreter  I 

shut  eves  has  God  revealed  ? 

ear    the    ears    that    death    has 

aled? 

dreamed  beauty  passing  show 

the  loss  of  all  we  know  ? 

land,  to  which  we  move, 
f  there  alone  be  love, 


And  mortal  need  can  ne'er  outgrow 
What  it  is  waiting  to  bestow  I 

O  white  soul !  from  that  far-off  shore 
Float  some  sweet  song  the  waters  o'er, 
Our  faith  confirm,  our  fears  dispel, 
With  the  old  voice  we  loved  so  well  I 


HOW    MARY   GREW 

These  lines  were  in  answer  to  an  invitation 
to  hear  a  lecture  of  Mary  Grew,  of  Philadelphia, 
before  the  Boston  Radical  Club.  The  reference 
in  the  last  stanza  is  to  an  essay  on  Sappho  by 
T.  W.  Higg^inson,  read  at  the  club  the  preceding 
month. 

With  wisdom  far  beyond  her  years, 
And  g^ver  than  her  wondering  peers, 
So  strong,  so  mild,  combining  still 
The  tender  heart  and  queenly  will, 
To  conscience  and  to  duty  true. 
So,  up  from  childhood,  Mary  Grew  ! 

Then  in  her  gracious  womanhood 
She  gave  her  days  to  doing  good. 
She  dared  the  scornful  laugh  of  men. 
The  hounding  mob,  the  slanderer's  pen. 
She  did  the  work  she  found  to  do,  — 
A  Christian  heroine,  Mary  Grew  ! 

The  freed  slave  thanks  her  ;  blessing  conies 
To  her  from  women's  weary  homes  ; 
The  wronged  and  erring  find  in  her 
Their  censor  mild  and  comforter. 
The  world  were  safe  if  but  a  few 
Could  grow  in  grace  as  Mary  Grew  I 

So,  New  Year's  Eve,  I  sit  and  say. 
By  this  low  wood-fire,  ashen  grsy  ; 
Just  wishing,  as  the  night  shuts  down, 
That  I  could  hear  in  Boston  town, 
In  pleasant  Chestnut  Avenue, 
From  her  own  lips,  how  Mary  Grew  ! 

And  hear  her  graceful  hostess  teU 

The  silver-voiced  oracle 

Who  lately  through  her  parlors  spoke, 

As  through  Dodona's  sacred  oak, 

A  wiser  truth  than  any  told 

By  Sappho's  lips  of  ruddy  gold,  — 

The  way  to  make  the  world  anew 

Is  just  to  grow  —  as  Mary  Grew  t 
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**  I  MSn  not  one  who  htm  diamieed  bennty  of 
Mntiiiient  by  deformity  of  eoiraiiet,  or  the  max- 
ime  of  a  freeman  by  the  aetione  of  a  ilaTe ;  bnt, 
by  the  grace  of  God«  I  hare  keot  my  life  nnnl- 
lied.**  —  MiLTON'fl  Dt/enet  of  tU  PtopU  of 
England. 

0  MOTHER  State  !  the  winds  of  March 
Blew  chill  o'er  Anhnrn's  Field  of  God, 

Where,  slow,  beneath  a  leaden  arch 
Of  sky,  thy  mourning  children  trod. 

And  now,  with  all  thy  woods  in  leaf, 
Thy  fields  in  flower,  beside  thy  dead 

Thoii'sittest,  in  thy  robes  of  grief, 
A  Rachel  yet  uucomforted  ! 

And  once  again  the  organ  swells, 
Oucc  more  the  flag  is  half-war  bung, 

And  yet  again  the  mournful  bells 
In  all  thy  steeple-tuwers  are  rung. 

And  I,  olK'dient  to  thy  will, 

Have  come  a  simple  wreath  to  lay, 

Superfluous,  on  a  erare  that  still 
Is  sweet  with  all  the  flowers  of  Maj. 

1  take,  with  awe,  the  task  assi^ed  ; 

It  may  be  that  my  friend  might  miss, 
In  his  new  sphere  of  heart  and  mind. 
Some  token  fnuii  mv  hand  in  this. 

By  many  a  tender  memory  moved, 
Along  the  p.'iHt  my  thought  I  send  ; 

The  r«HM>nl  of  the  raune  he  love<l 
Is  the  lH.'.Ht  record  of  its  friend. 

No  trum|>et  nouiided  in  his  ear. 

He  Naw  not  siimi*!!  cluiid  and  flamey 
But  never  vet  to  Hebrew  seer 

m 

A  clearer  voire  of  duty  came. 

God    said  :      **  Bn^ak   thou  these  yokes  ; 
undo 

ThcM*  heaTT  bunlens.     I  onlain 
\  work  to  last  tliy  wholo  lifr  through, 

A  niiui^try  of  htrifc*  and  pain. 

**  F«>rf p»  thy  drrnini  of  lettere<l  ease. 
Put  thou  the  »cholar*s  prumisc*  by. 

The  ri|;ht!(  of  iiiaii  are  mure  than  these.** 
He  heard,  and  an»wcre«l :  **  Ilore  am  I  I  ** 


He  set  his  face  against  tlit  blaft. 
His  feet  iMinst  the  flinkj  ilwrd. 

Till  the  hard  senriee  grew,  al  kul. 
Its  own  exoeediBg  great  nrvard. 

Lifted  like  Saul's  abore  the  crowd. 
Upon  his  kingly  forehead  fel! 

The  first  sharp  bolt  of  Slavery's  dead 
LAunched  at  the  truth  he  arged  to 

Ah  I  neyer  yet,  at  rack  or  stake. 
Was  sorer  loes  made  Freedom's  pn 

Than  his,  who  suffered  for  her  take 
The  beak-tom  Titan's  lingeiiag  pd 

The  fixed  sUr  of  his  faith,  throorii  ■! 

Lfoss,  doubt,  and  peril,  thooa  the  is 
As  through  a  night  of  storm,  tome  tal 

Strong  lighthouse  lifta  tta  steady  A 

Beyond  the  dust  and  smoke  he  taw 
llie  sheaves  of  Freed<mi*s  largie  lae 

The  holy  fanes  of  equal  law. 
The  New  Jerusalem  of 


The  weak  might  fear,  the  worldfiag  i 
The  faint  and  blind  of  heart  rrgieC 

All  knew  at  last  th'  eternal  rock 
On  which  his  forward  feet 


The  subtlest  scheme  of  comproasita 
Was  folly  to  his  purpose  bold  ; 

The  8tn>ngi'st  mesh  of  party  lies 
Weak  to  the  simplest  truth  he  told 

One  langimge  held  his  heart  and  lipi, 
Strai>;ht  onwanl  to  his  glial  he  trod 

And  pn)Vi>d  the  highest  stateamaashi| 
OlHHiicnce  to  the  voice  of  God. 

No  wail  was  in  his  voice.  —  nosM  hra> 

Whi'ii    tn>aiMurH    Htorm-clood    hli 

gn*w. 

Till*  weukii<'<«A  of  a  doulitful 
HiH  duty,  and  the  end,  he 

TIm'  fir^t  tf»  <iniite,  the  flr^t  to  spaiv  ; 

Wh<Mi  oiuT  tbi>  hostile  ensigns  fel!. 
He  fitn*trh<Ml  out  hands  of  generoot  c 

To  lift  the  Ute  he  fought  so  welL 

For  there  was  nothing  base  ur  small 
i  >r  rnivfii  ill  hiH  sour*  broad  plan  ; 

Fori^iviuf;  all  thiiii^  |teniooal. 
He  hatt*d  only  wrung  to  man. 
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raditions  of  his  State, 
ixnories  of  her  g^at  and  good, 
a  his  life  a  fresher  date, 
himself  embodied  stood. 

the  greed  of  gold  and  place, 
lal  crew  that  schemed  and  planned, 
icom  of  that  haughty  face, 
iming  of  that  bnbeless  hand  ! 

ome's  tribunes  statelier 
•e  his  senatorial  robe, 
port  was  all  for  her, 
9  dear  spot  on  all  the  globe. 

master's  plea  he  gave 
st  contempt  his  manhood  felt, 
brother  in  the  slave,  — 
lan  as  equal  man  he  dealt. 

s  he  ?    If  his  presence  kept 
odcur  wheresoe'er  he  trod, 
D  Plutarch's  gallery  stepped 
ro  and  the  demigod, 

ed,  at  least,  to  reach  his  ear, 
int  nor  woe  appealed  in  vain  ; 
^sick  soldier  knew  his  cheer, 
essed  him  from  his  ward  of  pain. 

I  dearest  friends  may  own 
^ht  defects  he  never  hid, 
ice-blemish  in  the  stone 
taU,  stately  pyramid. 

that  he  never  brought 
iBcienee  to  the  pubbc  mart ; 
himself  the  truth  he  taught, 
-aouled,   clean-handed,   pure   of 
art 

he  felt  the  natural  pride 
rer  in  noble  use,  too  true 
Q  humilities  to  hide 
ork  be  did,  the  lore  he  knew  ? 

Dot  just  ?    Was  any  wronged 
kt  assured  self-estimate  ? 
bat  what  to  him  belonged, 
riooa  of  another's  state. 

0t  he  heed  the  words  he  spake, 
•can  with  care  the  written  pafi^ 
^  which  he  still  shall  warm  and  wake 
wvts  of  men  from  age  to  age. 


Ah  1  who  shall  blame  him  now  because 
He  solaced  thus  his  hours  of  pain  I 

Should  not  the  o'erwom  thresher  pause. 
And  hold  to  light  his  golden  grain  ? 

No  sense  of  humor  dropped  its  oil 
On  the  hard  ways  his  purpose  went ; 

Small  play  of  fancy  lightened  toil ; 
He  spake  alone  the  thing  he  meant. 

He  loved  his  books,  the  Art  that  hints 
A  beauty  veiled  behind  its  own, 

The  graver's  line,  the  pencil's  tints. 
The  chisel's  shape  evoked  from  stone. 

He  cherished,  void  of  selfish  ends. 
The  social  courtesies  that  bless 

And  sweeten  life,  and  loved  his  friends 
With  most  unworldly  tenderness. 

But  still  his  tired  eyes  rarely  learned 
The  glad  relief  by  Nature  brought ; 

Her  mountain  ranges  never  turned 
His  current  of  persistent  thought. 

The  sea  rolled  chorus  to  his  speech 
Three-banked  like  Latium's  tall  trireme. 

With  laboring  oars  ;  the  g^ove  and  beach 
Were  Forum  and  the  Academe. 

The  sensuous  joy  from  all  things  fair 
His  strenuous  bent  of  soul  repressed. 

And  left  from  youth  to  silvered  hair 
Few  hours  for  pleasure,  none  for  rest. 

For  all  his  life  was  poor  without, 
O  Nature,  make  the  last  amends  I 

Train  all  thy  flowers  his  ^rave  about. 
And  make  thy  singing-birds  his  friends  1 

Revive  again,  thou  summer  rain. 
The  broken  turf  upon  his  bed  I 

Breathe,    summer    wind,    thy     tenderest 
strain 
Of  low,  sweet  music  overhead  1 

With  calm  and  beauty  symbolize 
The  peace  which  follows  long  annoy, 

And  lend  our  earth-bent,  mourning  eyes, 
Some  hint  of  his  diviner  joy. 

For  safe  with  right  and  truth  he  is. 
As  God  lives  he  must  live  alway  ; 

There  is  no  end  for  souls  like  his, 
No  night  for  children  of  the  day  ! 
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Nor  esnt  nor  poor  solidtiidea 

Made  weak  his  life's  great  amiment ; 
Small  leisure  his  for  frames  and  moods 

Who  followed  Uvktj  where  she  went 

The  broad,  fair  fields  of  God  he  saw 
Beyond  the  bigot's  narrow  boond  ; 

The  truths  he  moulded  into  law 
In  Christ's  beatitudes  he  found. 


His  state-craft  was  the  Golden  Rule, 
His  right  of  vote  a  sacred  trust ; 

Cl<utf,  over  threat  and  ridicule, 
AU  heard  his  challenge  :  ••Is  it  just?" 

And  when  the  hour  supreme  had  eome, 
Not  for  himself  a  thought  he  gave  ; 

111  that  last  pang  of  martyrdom. 
His  care  was  for  the  half-freed  slave. 

Not  vainly  dusky  hands  upbore, 
In  prayer,  the  passing  soul  tu  heaven 

Whose  mercy  to  His  suffering  poor 
Was  service  to  the  Master  givun. 

Long  shall  the  good  State's  annals  tell. 
Iter  children^  ohildren  long  be  taught. 

How,    praised    or    blamed,    he    guarded 
well 
The  trust  he  neither  shunned  nor  sought 

If  for  one  moment  turned  thy  face, 
O  Mother,  from  thv  son,  not  long 

He  wait4Hl  calmly  in  his  place 

The  sun*  rvmune  which  follows  wrong. 

Forgiven  l»e  the  State  he  loved 

The  one  brief  lapse,  the  single  blot ; 

Forgott4*n  Iw  the  stain  removeo, 
Iier  ri^i^htcd  record  shows  it  not  I 

The  liftitl  sword  above  her  shield 

With  jealous  care  shall  guartl  his  fame  ; 

The  pine-tree  on  her  ancient  field 
To  all  the  winds  shall  speak  his  name. 

The  marble  image  of  her  son 

Her  loving  hands  shall  yearly  crown, 

.Vnci  from  her  picture<l  Pantheon 
His  grand,  majestic  face  look  down. 

()  State  so  passing  rich  before. 

Who  now  shall  doubt  thy  higlicst  claim  ? 
The  worhl  that  i*ounts  thv  J4>weU  oVr 

Shall  longest  paase  at  i>umn«r*s  name  ! 


THIE 


Fate  summoned,  in  gi 

act 
A  history  stranger  thai 
Him  who  portrayed  t 

gloom 
Of  that  great  hour  win 

fell 
With  long  death-groan 

ble. 
He,  when  around 

rung 
The  Prussian  bugle  lil 
And  every  ill  whicn  fol 
Maddened  all   France 

Var. 
The   weight  of    fi 

shoulders  flung. 
And  guided  Freedom  ii 
I^ad  out  of  chaos  into 
Peace,  not  imperial,  but 
And  order  pledged  to 

Man. 

II 

Death  called  him  froi 

noiit 
As   tliAt   fnim  which  I 

WtMlt 

WhtMi   |>owcni   of  evil, 

seas 
On  Hoi  land*s  dikes,  ass 
Sadlv,  while  vet  in  dou 

rw%  " 

The  weal  and  woe  of  Fi 

rung 
For  her  lost  leader.     P 
Abuve  his  bier  the   ht 

sitill. 
l*lu'U,  a.H  if  set  to  his  d( 
( )f  Roland  wound  onct 

warn. 
The  old  voice  filled  the  i 

word 
Not  vainly  F^ranoe  to 

htinvd. 
Strong   tis   in   life,  he 

W  Ff  Night, 

Ah  thv  dead  Cid  at  red 
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rZ-GREENE   HALLECK 

IE  UNVEILING  OF   HIS   STATUE 

their  g^yen  shapes  to  whom 
Ivic  wreaths  belong, 
I  his  love,  make  room 
le  whose'  gift  was  song. 

the  soldier's  sword  to  wield, 
is  the  helm  of  state, 
7  of  the  stricken  field, 
iumph  of  debate. 

ion  ways,  with  common  men, 
rred  his  race  and  time 
as  if  his  clerkly  pen 
eyer  danced  to  rhyme. 

3  thronged  and  noisy  mart, 
[uses  found  their  son, 
ly  say  his  tuneful  art 
y  left  undone  ? 

i  and  sang  ;  and  year  by  year 
ound  their  homes  more  sweet, 
oagh  a  tenderer  atmosphere 
d  down  the  brick-walled  street. 

reek's    wild    onset    Wall    Street 
new  ; 

ted  King  walked  Broadway  ; 
iwick  Castle's  roses  blew 
Palisades  to  Bay. 

y  by  the  Sea !  upraise 
eil  with  reyerent  hands  ; 
ogle  with  thy  own  the  praise 
>nde  of  other  lands. 

leoe  his  fiery  lyric  breathe 
e  her  hero-urns  ; 
otland,  with  her  holly,  wreathe 
lower  he  culled  for  Bums. 

tely  stand  thy  palace  walls, 
tall  ships  ride  the  seas  ; 
thy  poet's  name  recalls 
ooder  thought  than  these. 

a  thy  pulse  of  trade  shall  beat, 
less  thy  tall  fleets  swim, 
tuided  square  and  dusty  street 
cUsrie  ground  through  him. 


Aliye,  he  loved,  like  all  who  sing, 

The  echoes  of  his  song  ; 
Too  Lite  the  tardy  meed  we  bring. 

The  praise  delayed  so  long. 

Too  late,  alas  I    Of  all  who  knew 

The  living  man,  to-day 
Before  his  unveiled  face,  how  few 

Make  bare  their  locks  of  g^y  I 

Our  lips  of  praise  must  soon  be  dumb, 

Our  grateful  eyes  be  dim  ; 
O  brothers  of  the  days  to  come. 

Take  tender  charge  of  him  1 

New  hands  the  wires  of  song  may  sweep, 
New  voices  challenge  fame  ; 

But  let  no  moss  of  years  o'ercreep 
The  lines  of  Ualleck's  name. 
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Oh,  well  may  Essex  sit  forlorn 

Beside  her  sea-blown  shore; 
Her  well  beloved,  her  noblest  bom. 

Is  hers  in  life  no  more  ! 

No  lapse  of  years  can  render  less 

Her  memory's  sacred  claim  ; 
No  fountain  of  forgetfulness 

Can  wet  the  lips  of  Fame. 

A  ^ef  alike  to  wound  and  heal, 
A  thought  to  soothe  and  pain, 

The  sad,  sweet  pride  that  mothers  feel 
To  her  must  still  remain. 

Grood  men  and  true  she  has  not  lacked. 
And  brave  men  yet  shall  be  ; 

The  perfect  flower,  the  crowning  fact. 
Of  all  her  years  was  he  ! 

As  Galahad  pure,  as  Merlin  sage, 
What  worthier  knight  was  found 

To^race  in  Arthur's  golden  age 
Tlie  fabled  Table  Round  ? 

A  voice,  the  battle's  trumpet-note. 

To  welcome  and  restore  ; 
A  hand,  that  all  unwilling  smote. 

To  heal  and  build  once  more  ! 

A  soul  of  fire,  a  tender  heart 
Too  warm  for  hate,  he  knew 
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The  generous  victor's  mcefnl  part 
To  ftheatlie  tlie  swora  he  drew. 

When  Earth,  as  if  on  evil  dreams, 

Lfooks  back  upon  her  wars. 
And  the  white  light  of  Christ  oatstreams 

From  the  red  disk  of  Mars, 

His  fame  who  led  the  stormy  van 

Of  battle  well  may  cease. 
But  never  that  which  crowns  the  man 

Whose  victory  was  Peace. 

Mourn,  Essex,  on  thv  sea-blown  shore 

Thy  beautiful  and  brave, 
Whose  failing  hand  the  olive  bore, 

l^liose  dying  lips  forgave  I 

Let  ace  lament  the  youthful  chief, 

Ana  tender  eyes  be  dim  ; 
The  tears  arc  more  uf  joy  than  grief 

That  fall  for  one  like  him  I 


BAYARD   TAYLOR 


^  AiTD  where  now,  Bayard,  will  thy  foot- 
steps tend  ?  " 
My  sister  asked  our  guest  one  winter's 

day. 

Smiling  he  answered  in  the  Friends'  sweet 
way 
Common  to  both  :  "  Wherever  thou  shalt 

send  I  , 

What  wouldst  thou  have  me  see  for  thee  ?  "  ' 
She  laughoil. 
Her  dark  eyes  dancing  in  the  wood-fire's 
glow  : 
**  Ixiffotlcu  islcii,  tlie  Kilpin,  and  the  low, 
I'nsotting  sun  on  Finmark's  fiHhingKrmft." 
**  AH  thcM*  and  more  I  soon  shall  aee   for 
thee  I " 
He  answered  cheerily  :  and  he  kept  his 

nledge 

On    I^pland  snows,  the  North    Cape's 

windy  wedge, 

.\ml  TronuMi  freezing  in  its  winter  sea. 

He  went  and  came.     But  no  man  knows  i 

the  track  I 

Of  hilt  last  journey,  and  he  comes  not  , 

bafiki  i 


II 


He  brought  us  wonders  of 
old; 
We  shared  all  climes  wit 

Arab's  tent 
To  him  its  storj'-telling  sm 
And,  pleased,  we  listened  to 

told. 
His  task,  beguiled  with  songs 
dure. 
In     manly,     honest    thor 

wrought ; 
From  humble  home-laya  t 
of  thought 
Slowly   he  climbed,  but    ev 

sure. 
I  low,  with  the  generoos  prid 
ship  hath. 
We,  who  so  loved  him,  sa 

crown 
Of  civic  honor  on  his  brows 
Rejoiced,  and  knew  not  that 
death. 
And  now  for  him,  whose  p 

encd  ears 
Two  imtions  speak,  we  am 
tears ! 

Ill 

O  Vale  of  Chester  !  trod  by  I 
(■n>en  a.s  thv  June  turf  kec] 

Let 
Xor  w(M)d,  nor  dell,  nor  si 
ft)rgt't, 
Nor  win<lH  that  blow  round 

cn»ft  ; 
I^t  the  home  voic*es  greet  hit 
Stniiige  land   that  holds   I 

inesAnf^vH 
Of   love  pursue  him  o'er 

And   uiiiiiap]M.Hl  vastness  uf 

Atar ! 
l^»ve*!i  langiuige,    heard  bext 
divourM* 
Of  peri»hal'le  fame,  in  ever 
ItM'lf  iiiter]>n*ts  ;  and  its  ut 
Somewhere  in  (rod's  unfuldin| 
Shall  rt'srh  our  traveller, 

miqirise 
Of  his  ra])t  gaze  on  unfamil 
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t  the  breakfast  giyen  in  honor  of  Dr. 
t>j  the  pnblisheis  of  the  Atlantic 
December  3,  1879. 

els  fresh  from  song  and  lay, 
ice,  art,  science,  rich  in  all, 
Dg  of  heart,  how  dare  we  saj 
ep  his  seyentieth  festival  ? 

is  here  of  loss  or  lack  ; 
his  sweetness  and  his  light 
holds  its  shadow  back, 
larmSd  hours  delay  their  flight. 

the  keen  analysis 
a  and  moods,  electric  wit, 
f  of  mirth,  aad  tenderness 
1  the  slightest  wound  from  it. 

the  pathos  touching  all 
Bins  and  sorrows  and  regrets, 
I  and  fears,  its  final  call 
^  beneath  the  violets. 

kline  surface  scarce  betrays 
iou£^tful  tide  beneath  it  roUed, 
lorn  of  the  latter  days, 
inder  memories  of  the  old. 

apes  and  fancies,  grave  or  gay, 
I  us  at  his  bidding  come  I 
idmill  tramp,  the  One-Horse  Shay, 
mib  despair  of  Elsie's  doom  I 

of  Avis  and  the  Maid, 
ea  for  lips  that  cannot  speak, 
kiss  that  Iris  laid 
tie  Boston's  pallid  cheek  I 

y  he  live  to  sing  for  us 
reetest  songs  at  evening  time, 
i  his  Chambered  Nautilus, 
ier  heights  of  beauty  climb  ! 

now  unnumbered  guests  surround 

hie  that  he  rules  at  will, 

crat,  however  crowned, 

our  friend  and  comrade  still. 

Id  may  keep  his  honored  name, 
"ealth  of  all  his  varied  powers  ; 
^r  claim  has  love  than  fame, 
le  himself  is  only  ours ! 


WITHIN   THE   GATE 

L.    M.   C. 

I  have  more  fully  expressed  my  admiration 
and  regard  for  Lydia  Maria  Child  in  the  bio- 
graphical introduction  which  I  wrote  for  the 
volume  of  Letters^  published  after  her  death. 

We  sat  together,  last  May-day,  and  talked 
Of  the  dear  friends  who  walked 

Beside  us,  sharers  of  the  hopes  and  fears 
Of  five  and  forty  years, 

Since  first  we  met  in  Freedom's  hope  for- 
lorn. 
And  heard  her  battle-horn 
Sound  through  the  valleys  of  the  sleeping 
North, 
Calling  her  children  forth. 

And  youth  pressed  forward  with    hope- 
lighted  eyes, 

And  age,  with  forecast  wise 
Of  the  lon^  strife  before  the  triumph  won. 

Girded  his  armor  on. 

Sadly,  as  name  by  name  we  called  the  roll, 
We  heard  the  dead-bells  toll 

For  the  unanswering  many,  and  we  knew 
The  living  were  the  few. 

And  we,  who  waited  our  own  call  before 

The  inevitable  door, 
Listened  and  looked,  as  all  have  done,  to 
win 

Some  token  from  within. 

No  sign  we  saw,  we  heard  no  voices  call ; 

The  impenetrable  wall 
Cast  down  its  shadow,  like  an  awful  doubt. 

On  all  who  sat  without. 

Of  many  a  hint  of  life  beyond  the  veil. 

And  many  a  ghostly  tale 
Wherewith  the  ages  spanned  the  gulf  be- 
tween 

The  seen  and  the  unseen, 

Seeking  from  omen,  trance,  and  dream  to 
gain 
Solace  to  doubtful  pain. 
And  touch,  with  groping  hands,  the  gar- 
ment hem 
Of  truth  sufficing  them, 
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We  talked  ;    and,  turning  from  the  sore 
unrest 

Of  an  all-baffling  quest, 
We  tbougfat  of  holy  lives  that  from  ns  passed 

Hopeful  unto  the  last, 


if  they  saw  bevond  the  riyer  of  death, 
Jke  Him  of  >iazareth, 


As 

Like 
The  many  mansions  of  the  Eternal  days 

Lift  up  their  gates  of  praise. 

And,  hushed  to  silence  by  a  reverent  awe, 

Methought,  O  friend,  I  saw 
In  thy  true  life  of  word,  and  work,  and 
thought 

The  proof  of  all  wc  sought. 

Did  we  not  witness  in  the  life  of  thee 

Immortal  prophecy  ? 
And  fef  1,  when  with  thee,  that  tliy  footsteps 
trod 

An  everlasting  road  ? 

Not  for  brief  days  thy  generous  sympathies, 

Tliy  scorn  of  Helftsh  esse  ; 
Not  for  the  |M>or  prize  of  au  earthly  goal 

Thy  strong  uplift  of  soul. 

Than  thine  was  never  turned  a  fonder  heart 

To  nature  and  to  art 
In  fair-formed  Hellas  in  her  golden  prime, 

Thy  Philothea*s  time. 

Yet,  loving  iH^auty,  thou  oouldst  pass  it  by. 

And  for  thi*  poor  deny 
TliyH<.>lf,  and  see  thy  fresh,  sweet  flower  of 
fame 

Wither  in  blight  and  blame. 

Sharing  His  love  who  holds  in  His  embrace 

The  l«)wIieHt  of  our  race. 
Sure  the  Divine  economy  munt  bo 

Conservative  of  thee  I 

For  truth  must  live  with  truth,  lelf-sacri- 
Ace 

Seek  out  its  great  allies  ; 
(iimmI  must  fliul  g«MMl  by  gravitation  sure, 

And  love  with  b»ve  endure. 

And  to,  nince  thou  hast  passed  within  the 
gate 

Wbervby  awhile  I  wait, 
I  pve  blind  grief  an«l  bliniler  sense  the  lie  : 

Thou  hast  not  lived  to  die  I 


IN  MEMORY 

JAMES  T.  FIELDS 

As  a  guest  who  may  not  stay 
Long  and  sad  farewells  to  m] 
Glides  with  smiling  ffaee  awm' 

Of  the  sweetness  and  the  aeil 
Of  thy  happy  life  poaaesaed 
Thou  hast  left  us  at  thy  best 

Warm  of  heart  and  clear  of  li 
Of  thy  sun-bright  spirit's  wai 
Thou  hast  spared  us  all  the  | 

Now  tliat  thou  hast  gone  awi 
What  is  left  of  one  to  say 
Who  was  open  as  Um  day  ? 

What  is  there  to  gloss  or  sha 
Save  with  kindly  voicea  none 
Speak  tliy  name  beneath  the  i 

Safe  thou  art  on  everj  side, 
Frit^ndsliip  nothing  finds  to  b 
love's  demand  is  satisfied. 

Over  manlv  strength  and  wa 
At  thy  desk  of  toil,  or  beartl 
Pluyed  the  lambent  light  of  i 

Mirth  tliat  lit,  but  never  ban 
All  thy  blame  to  pity  turned 
Hatred  thou  hadsit  never  leai 

Kvery  harsh  and  vexing  thin] 
At  thy  honu^ftre  l«>st  its  stio] 
Wh<>rt*  thou  wast  was  B,h 


\\u\  thy  |K*rfect  tnint  in  gooi 
Fiiilh  in  ninn  and  womanhood 
Chance  and  change  and  time  i 

Small  rcHfN'ct  for  rant  and  ft 
Biptt'A  zi*al  and  hate  malign. 
Had  tliat  sunny  houI  of  thine. 

• 

Hut  to  tbt*e  was  duty's  claim 
Sa4'n*<l,  and  thy  lips  became 
lU'verent  with  one  ludy  N 


Tlirn*fnn\  on  thy  unknown  « 
(io  in  <iiMr!«  |H*itc(>  !  We  win 
But  a  little  while  deUv. 
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us,  O  friend,  wbere'er 
waiting,  all  that  here 
r  earthly  presence  dear ; 

g  of  thy  pleasant  past 
and  of  wonder  oast, 
Iler  waters  glassed  ! 

human  heart  of  thee  ; 
aortal  only  be 
ji  immortality. 

n  fall  our  feet  as  fell 

on  the  asphodel, 

»ld  smile  greet  us  well ; 

JI  a  world  of  bliss 
fondly  dream  in  this,  — 
ne  with  holiness  t 


WILSQN 

tfaflBachusetts  Club  on  the  seven- 
ry  of  the  birthday  of  Vice-Prea- 
Pebruary  10,  1882. 

born  of  all  the  land, 
»m  Fate's  reluctant  hand 
hich  happier  boyhood  claims  ; 
)n  a  thankless  soil 
iad  of  unpaid  toil, 
soul  with  noble  aims. 

kindly  provident, 
iture's  promise  lent ; 
( that  shape  man's  destinies, 
faith  and  toil,  he  knew, 
izon  round  him  grew 
g^reat  possibilities. 

»arth-fire's  fitful  blaze 

d  heroic  days, 

thought,  the  patriot's  speech  ; 

)ue,  himself  he  taught, 

i  craft  at  which  he  wrought, 

9  book  within  his  reach. 

untry's  need  ;  he  knew 

children  had  to  do  ; 
at  last,  he  heard  the  call 

to  serve  and  dare, 
katorial  chair 

the    unquestioned    peer    of 


Beyond  the  accident  of  birth 

He  proved  his  simple  manhood's  worth  ; 

Ancestral  pride  and  classic  grace 
Confessed  the  large-brained  artisan, 
So  clear  of  sight,  so  wise  in  plan 

And  counsel,  equal  to  his  place. 

With  glance  intuitive  he  saw 
Through  all  disguise  of  form  and  law, 

And  read  men  like  an  open  book  ; 
Fearless  and  firm,  he  never  quailed 
Nor  turned  aside  for  threats,  nor  failed 

To  do  the  thing  he  undertook. 

How  wise,  how  brave,  he  was,  how  well 
He  bore  himself,  let  history  tell 

While  waves  our  flag  o'er  land  and  sea, 
No  black  thread  in  its  warp  or  weft ; 
He  found  dissevered  States,  he  left 

A  grateful  Nation,  strong  and  free  I     * 
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LONGFELLOW 

With  a  glory  of  winter  sunshine 

Over  his  locks  of  gray. 
In  the  old  historic  mansion 

He  sat  on  his  last  birthday  ; 

With  his  books  and  his  pleasant  pictures, 
And  his  household  and  his  kin, 

While  a  sound  as  of  myriads  singpbg 
From  far  and  near  stole  in. 

It  came  from  his  own  fair  city. 
From  the  prairie's  boundless  plain, 

From  the  Golden  Gate  of  sunset, 
And  the  cedam  woods  of  Maine. 

And  his  heart  grew  warm  within  him. 
And  his  moistening  eyes  grew  dim, 

For  he  knew  that  his  countrv's  children 
Were  singing  the  songs  of  him  : 

The  lays  of  his  life's  glad  morning, 
The  psalms  of  his  evening  time, 

Whose  echoes  shall  float  forever 
On  the  winds  of  every  clime. 

All  their  beautiful  consolations. 

Sent  forth  like  birds  of  cheer. 
Came  flocking  back  to  his  windows. 

And  sang  in  the  Poet's  ear. 
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Grateful,  but  solemn  and  tender, 

The  music  rose  and  fell 
With  a  joy  akin  to  sadness 

And  a  greeting  like  farewelL 

With  a  sense  of  awe  he  listened  . 

To  the  voices  sweet  and  young ; 
The  last  of  earth  and  the  first  of  heaven 

Seemed  in  the  songs  they  sung. 

And  waiting  a  little  longer 

For  the  wonderful  change  to  come, 
lie  heard  the  Summoning  Aug^l, 

Who  calls  (iod*s  children  home  I 

And  to  him  in  a  holier  welcome 

Was  the  mystical  meaning  nven 
Of  the  words  of  the  blessed  Master  : 
."Of  such  U  the  kingdom  of  heaven  I " 


A   WELCOME   TO   LOWELL 

Take  our  hands,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
Our  hearts  are  all  thy  own  ; 

To-day  we  bid  thee  welcome 
Not  for  ourselves  alone. 

In  the  long  years  of  thy  absence 

Some  of  UH  have  grown  old, 
And  su>ine  have  passetl  the  portals 

Of  the  Mystery  untold  ; 

For  the  handn  that  i*annot  c*lasp  thee. 
For  thf*  voices  that  an*  dumu. 

For  rach  iiiid  all  I  bid  thee 
A  grateful  welcome  home  I 

For  CediinTi»ft*!«  HW<H.»t  niiiger 
To  tlu*  uiiii^fold  MuM'h  dear  ; 

For  the  S<»er  the  winding;  (\»iicord 
Faulted  bv  hiii  door  to  heiir  ; 

For  him*  our  gui<le  and  Neuter, 
Who  the  mari'h  of  iwiig  began, 

Tlie  white  locks  of  his  niiietv  Years 
liurvd  to  thy  wind».  Cape  Ann  I 

For  him  nhis  to  the  muMc 

Her  piiii*^  ami  hend<K*kji  played, 

Set  th«'  iihl  mid  tender  »torv 
Of  the  lorn  Acadian  maid  ; 
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For  him,  whose  voice  for  freedom 
Swayed  friend  and  foe  at  will. 

Hushed  is  the  tongue  of  silver, 
The  golden  lips  are  stiU  I 

For  her  whose  life  of  dntj 
At  scofF  and  menace  smiled. 

Brave  as  the  wife  of  RoUnd, 
Yet  gentle  as  a  Child. 

And  for  him  the  three-hilled  citj 
Shall  hold  in  memory  long. 

Whose  luime  is  the  hint  and  tokea 
Of  the  pleasant  Fields  of  Song  I 

For  the  old  friends  nnforgotten. 
For  the  young  thou  hast  not  knoi 

I  speak  their  heart-warm  greciinf ; 
Come  back  and  take  thy  own  I 

From  England's  royal  fareweDa, 

And  honors  fitly  paid. 
Come  iKick,  dear  Kussell  LoweQ, 

To  Klmwood*s  waiting  shade ! 

Come  home  with  all  the  garlandi 
That  crown  of  right  thy  head. 

I  siR'ak  for  comrac&s  living, 
I  speak  for  comradea  dead  I 


AN  ARTIST  OF  THE  BEAUTII 

GEORGE    Fri.LER 

Hauntkd  of  Beauty,  like  the  inarv« 

youth 
Who  tuiiig  Saint  Agnes*  Eve  !     How  pi 

fair  • 

Iler  hhap«'>  took  color  in  thv  humoftteai 
How  itn  thy  canvas  even  Ler  drranis 

truth  I 
Magician  I  who  from  ocmimonest  elei 
(^iHed  u|idi\iiie  ideals  clothed  upon 
By  ni\*itic  Ii};htH  soft  blending  iaCo«»i] 
Womanly  gnu'c  and  child-likr  innurr, 
Teacher  !   tliy  lr>N(in  waA  not  given  in 
lU'auty  iH  ^(mhIuca'*  ;  ugliut*'^*  ia  lan  : 
Art'.s  place  i^  "^aeri'd  :  n«>thinf;  fnul  t)i 
May  crawl  or  tn^ad  with  beiktial  fert  p^ 
If  rightU  chtMMiini;  is  the  painter*!*  tr») 
Thy  choice,  U  mauler,  ever  via»  the  b 
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Avthorof  TT&eiV'ahimaiid  TheBqmUicofGod, 

Unnoted  as  the  setting  of  a  star 
He  Mssed  ;  and  sect  and  party  scarcely 

mew 
Wben  from  their  midst  a  sage  and  seer 
withdrew 
To  fitter  audience,  where  the  great  dead  are 
In  God's  republic  of  the  heart  and  mind, 
Uaving  no  purer,  nobler  soul  behind. 


TO  A  CAPE  ANN    SCHOONER 

I«CCK  to  the  craft  that  bears  this  name  of 

mine. 
Good  fortune  follow  with  her  golden  spoon 
The  glazed  hat  and  tarrv  pantaloon  ; 
And  wheresoe'er  her  keel  shall  cut  the  brine, 
Cod,  hake  and  haddock  quarrel  for  her  line. 
Sopped  with  her  crew,  whatever  wind  may 

blow. 
Or  tides  delay,  my  wish  with  her  shall  go, 
Ftthing  by  proxy.     Would  that  it  might 

show 
At  need  her  course,  in  lack  of  sun  and  star, 
Wliere  icebergs  threaten,  and  the  sharp 

leefs  are ; 
lift  the  blind  fog  on  Anticosti's  lee 
Aid  AraUm's  rode ;  make  populous  the  sea 


Round    Grand   Manan   with   eager   finny 

swarms. 
Break  the  long  calms,  and  charm  away  the 

storms. 


SAMUEL  J.    TILDEN 

GREYSTONE,   AUGUST   4,    1 886 

Once  more,  O  all-adjusting  Death  ! 

The  nation's  Pantheon  opens  wide  ; 
Once  more  a  common  sorrow  saith 

A  strong,  wise  man  has  died. 

Faults  doubtless  had  he.     Had  we  not 
Our  own,  to  question  and  asperse 

The  worth  we  doubted  or  forgot 
Until  beside  his  hearse  ? 

Ambitious,  cautious,  yet  the  man 

To  strike  down  fraud  with  resolute  hand  ; 

A  patriot,  if  a  partisan. 
He  loved  his  native  land. 

So  let  the  mourning  bells  be  rune. 
The  banner  droop  its  folds  hau  way. 

And  while  the  public  pen  and  tongue 
Their  fitting  tribute  pay. 

Shall  we  not  vow  above  his  bier 

To  set  our  feet  on  party  lies, 
And  wound  no  more  a  liviug  ear 

With  words  that  Death  denies  ? 
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EVA 

SiigK««tad  by  Mn.  SCowe't  tale  of  Unde 
Tom*i  CMm,  mnd  written  when  the  chancten 
in  the  tale  were  realities  by  the  fiiende  of 
oonntleae  American  homes. 


Dry  the  tears  for  holy  Eva, 
With  the  blessed  anj^ls  leave  her ; 
Of  the  form  so  soft  and  fair 
Give  to  earth  the  tender  care. 

For  the  golden  loclu  of  Eva 
Let  the  sunny  south-land  give  her 
Flowory  pillow  of  repose, 
()raug(?-blooiu  and  budding  rose. 

in  the  better  home  of  Eva 
Let  the  shining  ones  n^oeive  her. 
With  the  welc'ouie-Toiired  psalm. 
Harp  of  gold  and  waving  \ialm  t 

All  is  light  and  peace  with  Eva  ; 
lliere  the  darkness  conieth  never  ; 
Tears  are  wiprd,  and  fetters  fall. 
And  the  Lord  is  all  in  all. 

Weep  no  more  for  happy  Eva, 
Wrong  anil  nin  no  mure  Hhull  grieve  her  ; 
Care  and  |Miin  and  wvanness 
l.<0!«t  in  love  s«>  measureless. 

(tentle  Eva,  loving  Eva, 
Child  conffSMir,  true  iN'liever, 
listener  at  the  Ma>ti'r*H  knee, 
**  Suffer  such  to  come  to  me." 

Oh,  for  faith  like  thine,  sweet  F!va, 
Lighting  all  tli«*  milemn  river. 
And  the  blcsnings  of  the  |MMir 
Wafting  to  the  lieavcnly  short*  ! 


A    LAY    OF   OLD   TIME 

Writt«'ii  fur  th«*  Rfwi'v  (\*iintr  Airriraltaral 
Fiiir.  simI  «iiii^  Ht  \Uv  baut^urt  at  Nfwbur^purt, 


GiTK  morning  of  the  flnt  nd  Fall, 

Poor  Adam  and  his  bride 
Sat  in  the  shade  of  Eden's  wmll  -~ 

But  on  the  outer  side. 

She,  blushing  in  her  ftg-leaf  soil 
For  the  chaste  garb  of  old  ; 

lie,  sighing  o*er  hia  bitter  frail 
For  Eden's  drupes  of  gold. 

Behind  them,  smiling  in  the  morBt 

Their  forfeit  garden  lay. 
Before  them,  wUd  with  rock  and  thon. 

The  desert  stretched  awaj. 

They  heard  the  air  above  them  fanaid, 

A  light  step  on  the  swmrd, 
An<l  lo  I  they  saw  before  Uiem 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  I 


« 


Arises"  he  said,  **  why  look  ^^^'■'Hi^ 
When  h4i|)e  is  all  before. 
And  patient  hand  and  willing  iniad 
Yuur  loss  mav  vet  restore  ? 

'*  I  leave  with  you  a  S|tell  whose  povcr 

Can  make  the  desert  glad, 
An<I  call  around  yiMi  frmt  and  flower 

.\h  fair  as  VaIcu  had. 

**  I  clothe  y(»ur  hands  with  power  to  lilt 
The  cunM'  fnun  off  v«»ur  soil  ; 

Your  very  tliMuii  !»hall  M*em  a  gift. 
Your  lo>>  a  g-.iin  through  Toil. 

'*(io,  ch(H>rful  as  yon  humming-beet. 

To  lalnir  ;iH  to  play." 
White  gliniuiering  f>ver  Eden's  tieca 

Tlie  angel  |»asMil  away. 

Tlie  pilgrims  of  tlie  world  went  fottli 

OU^flicnt  til  th«>  wunl. 
And  found  wht* ri'Vr  tlM*y  tilled  the  caitl 

.V  ganlen  of  the  Ixirtl ! 
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The  thorn-tree  cist  its  evil  fruit 
And  blushed  with  plum  ami  pear. 
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led  grass  and  trodden  root 
weet  beneath  their  care. 

!  our  primal  parents'  fate, 
I  our  turn  and  day, 
£  on  Eden's  sworded  gate 
and  lost  as  they. 

for  us  his  native  skies 
ying  Angel  leaves, 
s  through  Toil  to  Paradise 
dams  and  new  Eves  ! 


ONG   OF   HARVEST 

^cultural  and  Horticoltural  Exhi- 
lesbory  and  Salisbury,  September 


wo  hundred  years  ago, 
grape  by  the  river's  side, 
ss  groundnut  trailing  low, 
t  of  the  woods  supplied. 

tie  apple's  red  and  gold, 
ling  tint  of  peach  and  pear  ; 
of  the  Powow  told 
f  orchards  ripe  and  rare. 

fruits  he  scorned  to  till, 
les  the  idle  Indian  trod  ; 
he  glad,  creative  skill, 
»f  him  who  toils  with  God. 

I  the  fruits  and  flowers  ! 
c  Thee  for  thy  wise  design 
lese  human  hands  of  ours 
e's  garden  work  with  Thine. 

.  that  from  our  daily  need 
}f  simple  faith  is  bom  ; 
lo  smites  the  summer  weed, 
(t  Thee  for  the  autumn  com. 

their  gold,  and  knaves  their 
er; 

me's  bubbles  rise  and  fall  ; 
a  field,  or  trains  a  flower, 
s  a  tree,  is  more  than  all. 

0  blesses  most  is  blest ; 

1  aud  man  shall  own  his  worth 
to  leave  as  his  bequest 

Bd  beauty  to  the  earth. 


And,  soon  or  late,  to  all  that  sow. 
The  time  of  harvest  shall  be  given  ; 

The  flower  shall  bloom,  the  fruit  shall  grow. 
If  not  on  earth,  at  last  in  heaven. 


KENOZA  LAKE 

This  beautiful  lake  in  East  Haverhill  was  the 
"  Qreat  Pond "  of  the  writer's  boyhood.  In 
1859  a  movement  was  made  for  improving^  its 
shores  as  a  public  park.  At  the  opening  of  the 
park,  Aug^nst  81,  1850,  the  poem  which  gave  it 
the  name  of  Kenoza  (in  the  Indian  language 
signifying  Pickerel)  was  read. 

As  Adam  did  in  Paradise, 

To-day  the  primal  right  we  claim  : 
Fair  mirror  of  the  woods  and  skies. 

We  give  to  thee  a  name. 

• 
Lake  of  the  pickerel !  —  let  no  more 

The  echoes  answer  back,  **  Great  Pond," 
But  sweet  Kenoza,  from  thy  shore 

And  watching  hills  beyond. 

Let  Indian  ghosts,  if  such  there  be 
Who  ply  unseen  their  shadowy  lines, 

Call  back  the  ancient  name  to  thee. 
As  with  the  voice  of  pines. 

The  shores  we  trod  as  barefoot  boys. 
The  nutted  woods  we  wandered  through. 

To  friendship,  love,  and  social  joys 
We  consecrate  anew. 

Here  shall  the  tender  song  be  sung, 
And  memory's  dirges  soft  and  low, 

And  wit  shall  sparkle  on  the  tongue, 
And  mirth  shall  overflow. 

Harmless  as  summer  lightning  plays 
From  a  low,  hidden  cloud  by  night, 

A  light  to  set  the  hills  ablaze. 
But  not  a  bolt  to  smite. 

In  sunny  South  and  prairied  West 
Are  exiled  hearts  remembering  still. 

As  bees  their  hive,  as  birds  their  nest. 
The  homes  of  Haverhill. 

They  join  us  in  our  rites  to-day  ; 

And,  listening,  we  may  hear,  erelong. 
From  inland  lake  and  ocean  bay, 

The  echoes  of  our  song. 
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Kciioza  !  o*cr  no  sweeter  lake 

Sliall  inoruing  brvak  or  noon-cloiid  sail,  - 
No  fairer  face  than  thine  shall  take 

The  sunset's  golden  veil. 

Long  be  it  ere  the  tide  of  trade 
Shall  break  with  harsh-resounding  din 

The  quiet  of  thj  banks  of  shade. 
And  hills  that  fold  thee  in. 

Still  let  thj  woodlands  hide  the  hare, 
The  shy  loon  sound  his  tnimpei-oote. 

Wind-weary  from  his  fields  of  air, 
The  wild-goose  on  thee  float. 

Thy  peace  rebuke  our  feverish  stir, 
Thy  beauty  our  deforming  strife  ; 

Thy  woods  and  waters  minister 
The  healing  of  their  life. 

And%inless  Mirth,  from  care  released. 
Behold,  uuawed,  thy  mirrored  sky. 

Smiling  as  smiled  on  Cana*s  feast 
The  Master's  loving  eye. 

And  when  the  summer  day  grows  dim* 
And  light  mists  walk  thy  mimio 

Ri*vive  in  ua  the  thought  of  Him 
Who  walked  on  Galilee  I 


FOR   AN   AUTU.MN    FESTIVAL 

TiiK  Persian's  Howery  gifts,  the  shrine 
Of  fruitful  (\'res  charm  no  more  ; 

The  woven  wrt^athn  of  oak  and  pine 
Are  dust  iilong  the  Isthmian  shore. 

But  Wauty  hath  itt  homugi*  still. 
Anil  nature  hohlM  ut  still  in  debt ; 

And  womairs  f^race  :iud  liousi'htiM  skill. 
And  manhood's  toil,  are  honortnl  yet. 

And  we,  tonlav,  amidst  our  flowers 
And  fruitA,  }mve  como  to  own  again 

'llie  l>les.tin};K  t»f  the  sumnu^r  hours. 
The  enrlv  ami  the  latter  rain  ; 

To  see  our  Father's  haml  once  more 
Keverw*  for  uh  the  plenteous  horn 

Of  sat  II tun,  fiII«Nl  and  running  oVr 

With  fruit,  and  Hower,  and  golden  com  1 

Once  more  the  libeml  year  laughs  out 
O'er  richer  stores  than  gems  or  gold  ; 


Once  more  with  harveti-aoog  and  ikoit 
Is  Nature's  bloodleai  triumph  told. 

Our  common  mother  rests  and  sings. 
Like  Ruth,  among  her  gmmered  sbesn 

Iler  lap  is  fall  of  goodly  things, 

Iler  orow  is  bright  with  autumn  Icaif 

Oh,  favors  every  year  made  new  t 
Oh,  gifts  with  rain  and  sunshine  tsnl ! 

The  bounty  ovemins  our  due. 

The  fulness  shames  our  discontent 

We  shut  our  eyes,  the  flowers  bhiom  on 
We  murmur,  but  the  com-«nrs  fill. 

We  choose  the  shadow,  but  the  sun 
That  casts  it  shines  behind  us 


God  gives  us  with  our  rugged  soil 
The  power  to  make  it  Eden-fair, 

And  richer  fruits  to  crown  our  toil 
Than  summer-wedded  islands  hear. 


Who  murmurs  at  his  lot  to-day  ? 

Who  scorns  his  native  fruit  and 
Or  sighs  for  dainties  far  away. 

Beside  the  bounteous  boanl  of 


I 


Tliank  Heaven,  instead,  that  Freedoai*ti 
Can  change  a  rocky  soil  to  gold,  — 

Tliat  brave  and  generous  lives  can  wan 
A  clime  with  northern  ices  cold. 

.\ud  let  these  altars,  wreathc*<l  with  Aoi 
.Viul  piUnl  with  fruits,  awake  again 

TliaiiksgivingH  for  the  golden  hours. 
The  carlv  ami  the  latter  rain  ! 


THK    orAKKR    ALUMNI 

H«*Ad  at  tht*   FrifiKlii*   Srh«iol    Aaai 
Prorideocv.  K.  I.,  tVth  mo..  ImMK 

From  the  well-nnnngs  of  Ilinlson,  the 

elifTn  of  ^laine, 
(vrave    men,   soIkt    matron^    yon    ga< 

again  ; 
Ami,  with  liearts   warmer  rrown  as  i 

heiuln  gniw  more  enul. 
Ilay  over  the  old  game  of  going  toi 

All  vour  strifes  and  vexations,  vuor  a 

and  complaints 
(Y«»ii   wen»   n<it    saintA   yoursclTes,  ii 

chihlrtMi  of  saints  !) 
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]  yoar  petty  self-seekingB  and  rivalries 

done, 
mod  the  dear  Alma  Mater  yonr  hearts 

beat  as  one  ! 

)w  widely  soe'er  you  have  strayed  from 

the  fold, 
loogh  yoor  *'  thee  "  has  nown  "  yon,"  and 

your  drab  blue  and  gold, 
the  old  friendly  speech  and  the  garb's 

sober  form. 
Ice  the  heart  of  Argyle  to  the  tartan,  you 

warm. 

it,  the  first  greetings  over,  you  glance 

round  the  hall ; 
iQT  hearts  call  the  roll,  but  they  answer 

not  all: 
irongh  the  turf  green  above  them  the  dead 

cannot  hear  ; 
ime  by  name,  in  the  silence,  falls  sad  as 

a  tear  I 

lore,  let  us  trust,  they  were  summoned 

so  soon 
!Qoi  the  morning  of  life,  while  we  toil 

through  its  noon ; 
bey  were  Srail  like  ourselves,  they  had 

needs  like  our  own, 
od  tbey  rest  as  we  rest  in  Grod's  mercy 

akme. 

'Acbaged  by  our  changes  of  spirit  and 

frame, 
^  now,  and  henceforward  the  Lord  is 

the  same  ; 
^^fnfjti  we  sink  in  the  darkness.  His  arms 

break  our  fall, 
bd  in  death  as  in  life.  He  is  Father  of 

all! 

We  ire  older :    our  footsteps,  so  light  in 

thepUy 
W  the  hu^away  school-time,  move  slower 

to^y;  — 

***•• »  beard  touched  with  frost,  there  a 
.     ^«ld,  shining  crown, 
Aad  beneath  the  cap's  border  gray  mingles 
^tb  brown. 

«  tob  should  be  cheerful,  and    trust 

"boold  be  glad, 
^*  <^  follies  ai^  sins,  not  our  years,  make 

ussd. 


Should  the  heart  closer  shut  as  the  bonnet 

grows  prim. 
And  the  face  grow  in  length  as  the  hat  grows 


in  brim  ? 


Life  is  brief,  duty  grave  ;  but,  with  rain- 
folded  wings, 

Of  yesterday's  sunshine  the  grateful  heart 
sings; 

And  we,  of  all  others,  have  reason  to  pay 

The  tribute  of  thanks,  and  rejoice  on  our 
way  ; 

For  the  counsels  that  turned  from  the  follies 
of  youth  ; 

For  the  beauty  of  patience,  the  whiteness  of 
truth  ; 

For  the  wounds  of  rebuke,  when  love  tem- 
pered its  edge  ; 

For  the  household's  restraint,  and  the  disci- 
pline's hedge  ; 

For  the  lessons  of  kindness  vouchsafed  to 

the  least 
Of  the  creatures  of  Grod,  whether  human 

or  beast, 
Bringing  hope  to  the  poor,  lending  strength 

to  the  frail. 
In  the  lanes  of  the  city,  the  slave-hut,  and 

jail; 

For  a  womanhood  higher  and  holier,  by  all 
Her  knowledge  of  good,  than  was  Eve  ere 

her  fall ,  — 
Whose  task-work  of  duty  moves  lightly  as 

piay» 

Serene  as  the  moonlight  and  warm  as  the 
day; 

And,  yet  more,  for  the  faith  which  embraces 

the  whole, 
Of  the  creeds  of  the  ages  the  life  and  the 

soul, 
Wherein  letter  and  spirit  the  same  channel 

run, 
And  man  has  not  severed  what  God  has 

made  one  ! 

For  a  sense  of  the  Goodness  revealed  every- 
where, 

As  sunshine  impartial,  and  free  as  the  air  ; 

For  a  trust  in  humanity,  Heathen  or  Jew, 

And  a  hope  for  all  darkness  the  Light 
shineth  through. 
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Who  aciifFs  at  our  hirthright  ?  —  the  words 

of  the  seers, 
And  the  songs  of  the  Utrds  in  the  twilight 

uf  years, 
All  the  foregleums  of  wisdom  in  sonton  and 

In  prophet  and  priest,  are  our  true  heritage. 

Tlie  Wonl  which  the  rt*ason  of  Plato  dis- 
ceme<l ; 

The  truth,  as  whose  sjmbol  the  Mithra-fire 
hunied  ; 

The  soul  of  the  world  which  the  Stoic  hut 
giiesHed, 

In  the  Light  Universal  the  Quaker  con- 
fessed ! 

No  honors  of  war  to  our  worthies  be- 
long ; 

Their  plain  stem  of  life  never  flowered  into 
song; 

But  Uic  fountains  they  opened  still  gush  by 
the  way. 

And  the  world  for  their  healing  b  better  to- 
day. 

He  who  lies  where  the  minster's  groined 

an'hc'M  curve  down 
To  the  toHib-crowded  transept  of  England's 

renown, 
The  glorious  eAMayint,  by  gepius  enthroned, 
Whoeie   pen   as   a  sceptre  the   Muses  all 

owned,  — 

Who  thn>ugh  tho  world's  pantheon  walked 

in  his  prido. 
Setting  now  !ttatu(*ii  up,  thrusting  old  ones 

:i>i<h*, 
An<l  in  tictioii  thi*  tM'nciU  of  history  dippe<l. 
To  gild  o'rr  or  blacken  each  saint  in  his 

cr>  pt,  — 

How    vainly    he    lalM>n*d    to    sully    with 

blame 
llio  white  bust  of  IVnn,  in  the  niche  of  his 

fame  ! 
S'lf  •  will    i.i     M*lf  -  wounding,   perverHity 

blind  : 
On  hiniJielf  fell   the  Htain  for  tlie  Qiutker 

de^igned  ! 

For  the  Hake  of  bin  true-heart«Hl  father  be- 

fnn*  him  ; 
For  the  sake  uf  the  «lear  Quaker  mother 

that  burv  him  ; 


For  the  sake  of  his  gifts*  mud  the  wockfttht 

outlive  him, 
And  his  brave  words  tar  f rMdon,  we  fml] 

forgive  him  t 

There  are  those  who  take  note  thst  « 

numbers  are  small,  — 
New  Gibbons  who  write  oar  decline  sad  M 

fall  ; 
But  the  Lord  of  the  aeed-fleld  lakes  eu«  « 

His  own. 
And  the  world  shall  yet  reap  what  ow  ta« 

ers  have  sown. 

The  last  of  the  sect  to  his  fathen  msy  !•• 
Leaving  only  his  coat  for  some  Banaa  M 

show  ; 
But  the  truth  will  outlive  him,  and  bnafa 

with  years. 
Till  the  false  dies  away,  and  the  wioag  £i 

appears. 

Nothing  fails  of  its  end.     Out  of   flgk 

sinks  the  stone. 
In  the   dei*p  sea  of  time,  bat  the  cildi 

sweep  on. 
Till  the  U»w-rippled  murmurs  aloog  ^ 

sliorvH  run. 
And  the  dark  and  dead  waters  leap  gM> 

the  sun. 

Meanwhile  shall  we  learn,  in  our  eair,  ti 

furp't 
To  the  martyrs  of  Truth  and  of  Fut^M 

our  d«'bt  ?  — 
Hide  their  uonis  out  of  sight,  like  the  p^ 

that  thev  wore. 
And  for  lian-l:&y*s  A]M>Uigy  offer  on**  nu4v 

Shall  we  fawn  round  the  priestcraft  thu 

glutt«-d  th«'  shears. 
And  festtMMied  the  Mocks  with  oar  fnt^ 

fatlH-rs'  ears  ? 
Talk  of   W(H>lman*s   unsouwlnets?  c^ 

Peiui  heterodox  ? 
And  take  Cotton  Mather  in  place  uf(ittff 

Fox  ? 

-   Make  our  preaehem  war<haplain*  ^  ^^^ 
'  Seripture  to  take 

I   llie  hiintetl  slave  baek,  for  (  >iiesiniu»*«atf 
(io  to  biiriiiiiK  ehurx'h-candlrs,  and  cbsrf* 

ill  choir, 
.\nd  on  the  old  meeting-huuso  »ti<  k  ■? 
ftpirv  ? 
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) !  the  old  paths  we  11  keep  until  better 

are  shown, 
edit  good  where  we  find  it,  abroad  or  our 

own ; 
id  while  '*  Lo  here  "and  «Lo  there  "  the 

multitude  call, 
trae  to  ourselves,  and  do  justice  to  all. 

le  good  round  about  us  we  need  not  refuse, 
)r  talk  of  our  Zion  as  if  we  were  Jews; 
It  why  shirk  the  badge  which  our  fathers 

haye  worn, 
'  beg  the  world's  pardon  for  having  been 

bom? 

eneed  not  pray  over  the  Pharisee's  prayer, 
tt  claim  that  our  wisdom  is  Benjamin's 

share; 
nth  to  us  and  to  others  is  equal  and  one  : 
all  we  bottle  the  free  air,  or  noard  up  the 

sun? 

ell  know  we  our  birthright  may  serve 

but  to  show 
ow  the  meanest  of  weeds  in  the  richest 

80Q  grow ; 
it  we  necS  not  disparage  the  good  which 

we  hold ; 
Migb  the  vessels  be  earthen,  the  treasure 

is  gold  ! 

loogh  and  too  much  of  the  sect  and  the 

name. 
liat  matters  our  label,  so  truth  be  our 

aim? 
lie  creed  may  be  wrong,  but  the  life  may 

be  true, 
Dd  hearts  b«it  the  same  under  drab  coats 

or  blue. 

i  the  man  be  a  nuin,  let  him  worship,  at 

will, 
I  Jerusalem's  courts,  or  on  Gerizim's  hill. 
W  she  makes  up  her  jewels,  what  cares 

yon  good  town 
3rthe  Ba^ist  of  Wayland,  the  Quaker  of 

Brown? 

^  this  green,  favored  island,  so  fresh  and 
sea-blown, 

Hten  she  counts  up  the  worthies  her  annals 
have  known, 

lerer  waits  for  the  pitiful  gangers  of  sect 

0  measure  her  love,  and  mete  out  her  re- 
spect. 


Three  shades  at  this  moment  seem  walking 

her  strand, 
Each   with  head   halo-crowned,  and  with 

palms  in  his  hand,  — 
Wise  Eferkeley,  grave  Hopkins,  and,  smiling 

serene 
On  prelate  and  puritan,  Channing  is  seen. 

One  holy  name  bearing,  no  longer    they 

need 
Credentials   of  party,  and  pass-words  of 

creed: 
The  new  song  they  sing  hath  a  threefold 

accord. 
And  they  own  one  baptism,  one  faith,  and 

one  Lord  ! 

But  the  golden  sands  run  out :   occasions 

like  these 
Glide  swift  into  shadow,  like  sails  on  the 

seas : 
While  we  sport  with  the  mosses  and  pebbles 

ashore. 
They  lessen  and  fade,  and  we  see  them  no 

more. 

Forgive  me,  dear  friends,  if  my  vagrant 

thoughts  seem 
Like  a  school-boy's  who  idles  and  plays  with 

his  theme. 
Forgive  the  light  measure  whose  changes 

display 
The  sunshine  and  rain  of  our  brief  April 

day. 

There  are  moments  in  life  when  the  lip  and 

the  eye 
Try  the  question  of  whether  to  smile  or  to 

cry  ; 
And  scenes  and  reunions  that  prompt  like 

our  own 
The  tender  in  feeling,  the  playful  in  tone. 

• 

I,  who  never  sat  down  with  the  boys  and  the 

firb 
eet  of  your  Slocums,  and  Cartlands, 
and  Earles,  — 
By  courtesy  only  permitted  to  lay 
On  your  festival's  altar  my  poor  gift,  to- 
day,— 

I  would  joy  in  your  joy  :  let  me  have  a 

friend's  part 
In  the  warmth  of  your  welcome  of  hand 

and  of  heart,  — 
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On  your  play-ground  uf  boyhood  unbend 

the  bnjw'n  care, 
And  shift  the  old  burdens  our  shoulders 

must  lH»ar. 

Long  live  the  good  School  I  giving  out  year 

by  year 
Recruits  to  true  manhood  and  womanhood 

dear : 
Brave  boys,  modest  maidens,  in  beauty  sent 

forth, 
The  living  epistles  and  proof  of  its  worth  I 

In  and  out  let  the  young  life  as  steadily 

flow 
As  in  broad  N.irragansett  the  tides  come 

and  gu  ; 
And  its  sou<^  and  its  daught(*rs  in  prairie 

and  town 
Remember  its  honor,  and  guartl  its  renown. 

Nut    vainly    the   gift   of   its   founder  was 

made  ; 
Not  prayerless  the  stones  of  its  comer  were 

laid  : 
llie  blessing  of  Ilim  whom  in  secret  they 

sought 
Has  owne<Ttbe  gixxl  work  which  the  fathers 

have  wrought. 

To  Him  be  the  glory  forever  I     We  bear 
To  the  Lopl  (»f  the  Harvest  our  wheat  with 

the  tare. 
What  we  lack  in  our  work  may  He  find  in 

our  will. 
And  winnow  in  mercy  our  good  from  the 

ill! 


OUR   RIVER 

FOR    .\    SIMMKR    KrsTIVAI,    AT   "TIIR 
I,Al'Ri:i.s"   ON    im.  MHRRIMAC 

J«MUi  I*ii>m'  HrifMtit.  thf  fuiiioiiR  ](>jider  of  the 
GinmdiHt  |Nirty  in  tht*  Fn*nrh  Uwolution.  when 
m  ytiuu)^  iiLin  tm\f'lK*(l  vxteniiiTely  in  the  l'nitt*d 
Stat«Hi.  II<*  vinited  the  vnlley  «f  the  Merrimar. 
And  i«|>»*aki  in  terms  of  iMlniirutiim  »f  the  view 
frtstn  MiMilt<iir«  hill  opneiite  AiiieHhury.  The 
"  I«»iiri'l  l*:irt\."Nii  rjilletl,  waa  (*<ini|MMie<l  uf  i 
lailiea  an«l  ;:**iitl**iiifn  in  the  luwer  valley  of  the 
Merriiiia4\  and  iiivit4*<l  friends  anil  );ut*«ta  in 
other  MN'tionn  of  the  eoiintry.  ItN  thoroii);hly 
enjoy ahle  annual  feetivaln  were  held  in  the  early 
■umiu«r  on  the  pine-aliaded,  laurvl-Uu—umed 


slopee  of  the  Newbnry aide  of  tlierimnyy 
IHeaaant  Valley   in   Aroesbwy.    '!^ 
poems  called  out  by  these  galbeimgs 
printed  in  sequenoe. 


mki 


Onck  more  on  yonder  UnreUed  lieifhl 

The  summer  tiowera  hare  budded; 
Once  more  with  simnmer^i  golden  ligk 

The  vales  of  home  are  flooded  ; 
And  once  more,  by  the  grace  of  Him 

Of  every  good  the  Giver, 
We  sing  u|>on  its  wooded  rim 

The  prauies  of  our  rirer : 

Itsi>incs  alx>ve,  its  waves  below. 

The  west-wind  down  it  blowing. 
As  fair  as  when  the  young  BriaaoC 

I^held  it  seaward  flowing,  — 
.\nd  bore  its  memory  o*er  the  dc«pi 

To  soothe  the  martyr^s  sadness. 
And  fresco,  in  his  troubled  sleep. 

His  prison- walls  with  gladness. 


We  know  the  world  is  rich  with 

Renowneil  in  song  and  ttorr, 
WhoHc  music  murmurs  thruaghoardm 

Of  human  love  and  glory  : 
We  know  tliat  .\mo*s  hanks  are  ha^ 

And  Rhine  has  castled  shadowi. 
And,  |>oet-tuned,  the  I)oon  and  Ayr 

(io  singing  down  their  meadows. 

Rut  wliile,  unpietured  and  unsung 

By  painter  or  by  |MM*t, 
Our  nv«T  waits  the  tuneful  tongue 

And  cunning  hand  to  show  it,  — 
We  only  know  the  fon<l  skies  lean 

.VIm»vc  it,  warm  %rith  blessing. 
And  the  «iMeet  soul  uf  our  Umune 

Awakes  to  our  ean*sHing. 

No  fickle  sun-gml  hohls  the  flacks 

That  graze  its  shon'H  in  keeping  ; 
Xo  iey  kis!«  of  Diaii  HHX'ks 

Tlie  youth  lieside  it  sleeping  : 
Our  Christian  river  loveth  moat 

The  U'autiful  and  human  ; 
The  heathen  streams  of  Naiads 

liut  ourH  of  man  and  woman. 

The  miner  in  his  cabin  hram 
The  ripple  we  are  hi'aring  ; 

It  whis|N*rs  Mift  tti  h<une<«ifk  ears 
.Vnmud  the  Mf>ttler*s  rlearing  : 

In  Sai'ranientu's  ^^ales  uf  oom. 
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ee*8  bloom  of  cotton, 
by  its  Talley-bom 
rcr  yet  forgotten. 

rolls  loud,  the  bogle  fills 
amer  air  with  clangor  ; 
torm  shakes  the  solid  hills 
1  its  tread  of  anger ; 
»  that  last  year  smiled  in  ours 
int  the  rifle  s  barrel, 
Is  then  stained  wiUi  fruits  and 
?ers 
dder  stains  of  quarrel. 

ikies  smile,  and  flowers  bloom  on, 

ers  still  keep  flowing, 

Grod  still  his  rain  and  sun 

1  and  ill  bestowing. 

lees  whisper,  **  Trast  and  wait ! " 

rers  are  prophesying 

re  dread  of  change  or  fate 

e  is  underlying. 

O  Mountain-bom !  —  no  more 

the  wise  AUotter 
the  firmness  of  thy  shore, 
mness  of  thy  water, 
fill  lights  that  overlay 
^ged  slopes  with  beauty, 
our  spirits  to  our  day 
Lke  a  joy  of  duty. 


REVISITED 

''The  Laurels,"  on  the  Merrimao, 
18G5. 

>f  drums  and  the  bugle's  wailing 
(  air  of  our  vales  no  more  ; 
is  beaten  to  hooks  of  pruning, 
ire  is  the  sword  the  soldier  wore  ! 

sine  low,  our  lowland  river, 
;hv  banks  of  laurel  bloom  ; 
I  sweet,  as  the  hour  beseemeth, 
the  songs  of  peace  and  home. 

3  tenderer  voices  of  nature 

'  the  triumph  and  chasten  mirth, 

e  infinite  love  and  pity 

en  martyr  and  darkened  hearth. 

m  who  gives  us  beautv  for  ashes, 
i  oil  of  ]oy  for  moummg  long, 


Let  thy  hills  give  thanks,  and  all  thy  waters 
Break  into  jubilant  waves  of  song  ! 

Bring  us  the  airs  of  hills  and  forests. 
The  sweet  aroma  of  birch  and  pine. 

Give  us  a  waft  of  the  north-wind  laden 
With  sweetbrier  odors  and  breath  of  kine  I 

Bring  us  the  purple  of  mountain  sunsets, 
Shadows  of  clouds  that  rake  the  hHls, 

The  g^en  repose  of  thy  Plymouth  meadows, 
The  gleam  and  ripple  of  Campton  rills. 

Lead  us  away  in  shadow  and  sunshine, 
Slaves  of  lancy,  through  all  thy  miles. 

The  winding  ways  of  Pemigewasset, 
And  Winnipesaukee's  hundred  isles. 

Shatter  in  sunshine  over  thy  ledges, 
Lau^h  in  thy  plunges  from  fall  to  fall ; 

Play  with  thy  frmges  of  elms,  and  darken 
Under  the  shade  of  the  mountain  wall. 

The  cradle-song  of  thy  hillside  fountains 
Here  in  thy  glory  and  strength  repeat ; 

Give  us  a  taste  of  thy  upland  music. 
Show  us  the  dance  of  thy  silver  feet. 

Into  thy  dutiful  life  of  uses 

Pour  the  music  and  weave  the  flowers  : 
With  the  song  of  birds  and  bloom  of  mead- 
ows 

Lighten  and  gladden  thy  heart  and  ours. 

Sing  on  !  bring  down,  O  lowland  river, 

The  joy  of  the  hills  to  the  waiting  sea  ; 
The  wealth  of  the  vales,  the  pomp  of  moun- 
tains. 
The  breath  of  the  woodlands,  bear  with 
thee. 

Here,  in  the  calm  of  thy  seaward  valley. 
Mirth  and  labor  shall  hold  their  truce  ; 

Dance  of  water  and  mill  of  grinding. 
Both  are  beauty  and  both  are  use. 

Type  of  the  Northland's  strength  and  glory. 
Pride  and  hope  of  our  home  and  race,  — 

Freedom  lending  to  rucged  lalwr 
Tints  of  beauty  and  Imes  of  grace. 

Once  again,  O  beautiful  river. 

Hear  our  greetings  and  take  our  thanks ; 
Hither  we  come,  as  Eastern  pilcrims 

Throng  to  the  Jordan's  sacrea  banks. 
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For  though  bj  the  Master's  feet  untrod- 
den, 
Though  never  His  word  has  stilled  thj 
waves, 
Well  for  us  may  thr  shores  be  holy, 
With  Christian  altars  and  saintly  graves. 

And  well  may  we  own  thy  hint  and  token 
Of  fairer  valleys  and  streams  than  these, 

Where  the  rivers  of  God  are  full  of  water. 
And  full  of  sap  are  His  healing  trees  ! 


"THE   LAURELS 


»» 


At  the  twentieth  and  last  anniversary. 

From  these  wild  rocks  I  look  to-day 
0*er  leagues  of  dancing  waves,  and  see 

The  for,  low  eoast-line  stretch  away 
To  where  our  river  meets  the  sea. 

The  light  wind  blowing  ofF  the  land 
Is  burdened  with  old  voices  ;  through 

Shut  eyes  I  see  how  lip  and  hand 
The  greeting  of  okl  days  renew. 

()  friends  whose  hearts  still  keep  their 
prime, ' 

Whose  bright  example  warms  and  cheers, 
Ye  teach  uh  huw  to  smile  at  Time, 

.Vnd  set  to  music  all  his  years  1 

I  thank  you  for  sweet  summer  days. 
For  pleasant  memories  lingering  long, 

For  joyful  meetings,  fond  deunyM, 
And  ties  of  friendship  woven  strong. 

As  for  the  last  time,  side  by  Hide, 
You  tread  the  patlis  familiar  grown, 

I  reach  across  the  st*vering  tide. 

And  blend  my  farewells  with  your  own. 

Make  room,  O  river  of  our  home  ! 

For  other  feet  in  place  of  ours, 
.Vnil  in  the  summers  vet  to  come, 

Make  ^lad  another  Feast  of  Flowers  I 

Hold  in  thy  mirror,  calm  and  deep. 
The  pleasant  pictures  thou  hast  leen  ; 

Forgi*t  thy  lovers  not,  but  keep 
Our  memory  like  thy  lann^ls  green. 


JUNE  ON  THE   M 

O  DWELLERS  in  the  statelj 
What  come  ye  out  to  sei 

This  common  earth,  this  oi 
This  water  flowing  free 

As  gayly  as  these  kalmia  1 
Your  door-yard  blossom 

As  sweetly  as  these  wild-n 
Your  caged  minstreb  sii 

You  find  but  common  bloo 
The  rippling  river's  mm 

The  beauty  which  is  every^ 
Beneath  the  skiea  of  Joi 

The  Hawks  wood  oaks,  i 
plumes 

Of  old  pine-forest  kings, 
Beneath  whose  centary-wo 

Deer  Island's  mistress  si 

And  here  are  pictured  Arti 
And  Curson's  bowery  m 

And  Hcasant  Valley  smik 
The  river  and  the  hill. 

You  know  full  well  these  \ 
Tlie  upland's  wavy  line. 

Ami  how  the  bunshine  tips 
The  nre«Iles  of  the  pine. 

Yet,  like  some  old  rememb 
Or  sweet,  familiar  face. 

Not  leM  l>eeauM*  of  et>mmu 
You  love  the  day  and  pb 

And  not  in  vain  in  this  S4>fi 
Shall  hanl-stnmg  nerves 

Not  nil  in  vain  the  o*crwoi 
Fon>gu  its  daily  tax. 

Tlie  lust  of  power,  the  grw 
Have  all  the  year  their  t 

The  luiuntiiig  ilemotw  well 
Our  one  bright  day  alom 

Unheeded  let  the  newsboy 
Aside  the  ledger  lay  : 

The  worhl  will  keep  ib*  tnv 
Though  we  fall  out  tt»-dii 
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its  of  life's  weary  school, 
t  excuse  from  thrift 
^e  for  once  the  gains  of  toil 
I's  unpurchased  gpft. 

gd  rooms,  from  silent  books, 
rowded  car  and*town, 
her  Earth,  upon  thy  lap 
our  tired  heads  down. 

mer  wind,  our  heated  brows  ; 
rer,  through  the  green 
ing  pines,  refresh  the  eyes 
all  too  much  have  seen. 

?se  pleasant  woodland  ways 
onged  with  memories  old, 
the  g^rasp  of  friendly  hands 
ard  love's  story  told. 

presence  overbroods 
th  whereon  we  meet ; 
iding  forest-paths  are  trod 
e  than  mortal  feet. 

Is  called  from  us  by  the  voice 
they  alone  could  hear, 
itery  to  mystery, 
fe  to  life,  draw  near. 

ely  for  the  sake  of  them 
:her's  hands  we  press  ; 
s  take  from  them  a  tone 
y^t  tenderness. 

I  theirs,  their  trust  is  ours, 
elow,  above, 
r  there,  about  us  fold 
OS  of  one  great  love  ! 

D-day  no  countersign, 
ty  names  we  own  ; 
d,  individual, 
ng  ourselves  alone. 

^  the  unconventioned  wood 
Bs-words  of  the  town  ? 
d  of  fashion's  shibboleth 
Dghing  waters  drown. 

it  for^ts  his  dreary  tone, 
ue  hu  face  forlorn ; 
ral  air  and  sunshine  Inugh 
igot's  seal  to  scorn. 


From  manhood's  weary  shoulder  falls 

His  load  of  selfish  cares  ; 
And  woman  takes  her  rights  as  flowers 

And  brooks  and  birds  take  theirs. 

The  license  of  the  happy  woods, 

The  brook's  release  are  ours  ; 
The  freedom  of  the  unshamed  vrind 

Among  the  glad-eyed  flowers. 

Yet  here  no  evil  thought  finds  place, 

Nor  foot  profane  comes  in  ; 
Our  grove,  like  that  of  Samothrace, 

Is  set  apart  from  sin. 

We  walk  on  holy  ground  ;  above 

A  sky  more  holy  smiles  ; 
The  chant  of  the  beatitudes 

Swells  down  these  leafy  aisles. 

Thanks  to  the  gracious  Providence 
That  brings  us  here  once  more  ; 

For  memories  of  the  good  behind 
And  hopes  of  good  before  ! 

And  if,  unknown  to  us,  sweet  days 

Of  June  like  this  must  come. 
Unseen  of  us  these  laurels  clothe 

The  river-banks  with  bloom  ; 

And  these  green  paths  must  soon  be  trod 

By  other  feet  than  ours, 
Full  long  may  annual  pilc^rims  come 

To  keep  the  Feast  of  1^  lowers  ; 

The  matron  be  a  girl  once  more. 

The  bearded  man  a  boy, 
And  we,  in  heaven's  eternal  June, 

Be  glad  for  earthly  joy  ! 

HYMN 

FOR   THE    OPENING    OF   THOMAS     STARR 
king's   house  OF  WORSHIP,    1 864 

The  poetic  and  patriotic  preacher,  who  had 
won  fame  in  the  East,  went  to  California  in 
1H(K)  and  became  a  power  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
It  was  not  long  after  the  opening  of  the  house 
of  worship  built  for  him  that  he  died. 

Amidst  these  j^lorious  works  of  Thine, 
The  solemn  mmarets  of  the  pine. 
And  awful  Shasta's  icy  shrine,  — 
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Where  swell  Thy  hymns  from  wave  and 

And  organ-thunders  never  fail. 
Behind  the  cataract's  silver  veil,  — 

Our  pony  walls  to  Thee  we  raise, 

Our  poor  reed-mosic  sounds  Thy  praise  : 

Forgive,  O  Lord,  our  childish  ways  I 

For,  kneeling  on  these  altar-stairs. 
We  urge  Thee  not  with  selfish  prayers, 
Nor  murmur  at  our  daily  cares. 

Before  Thee,  in  an  evil  day, 

Our  country's  bleeding  heart  we  lay, 

And  dare  not  ask  Thy  hand  to  stay  ; 

But,  through  the  war-cloud,  pray  to  Thee 
For  union,  but  a  union  free, 
With  peace  that  comes  of  purity  ! 

lliat  Thou  wilt  bare  Thy  arm  to  save 
And,  smiting  through  this  lied  Soa  wave, 
Make  broad  a  pathway  for  the  slave  ! 

For  us,  confessing  all  our  need. 

We  trust  nor  rite  nor  word  nor  deed, 

Xor  yet  the  broken  staff  of  creed. 

Assured  alone  that  Tliou  art  good 
To  each,  as  to  the  multitude, 
Eternal  Love  and  Fatherhood,  — 

Weak,  sinful,  blind,  to  Thee  we  kneel, 
Stn'toh    dumblv    forth     our    hands,    and 

feel 
Our  weokucHM  is  our  strong  appeal. 

So,  by  thfjii*  Wi-iU*ni  gutcs  of  Evrn 
We  wait  to  !m»c  with  Tliy  forgiven 
The  optMiin;;  <tul(lcn  (lUte  of  llvaven  ! 

Suffice  it  now.     In  time  to  be 
Sliall  liolicr  altarH  riAe  to  Theo,  — 
Thy  Church  t»ur  broad  humanity  ! 

White    flowers    of    love    its    whIIh    shall 

climb. 
Soft  Im*1U  of  iieact*  shall  ring  its  chime. 
Its  days  hhall  .ill  be  holy  time. 

A  swoetff  song  nball  then  U*  }i«'nrd, — 
Till'  niiitir  of  tlif  world*s  acvord 
('<infcMiug  Chriiit,  the  Inward  Word  ! 


I 


That  song  shall  swell  from  she 
One  hope,  one  faitb,  one  love,  i 
The  seamless  robe  that  Jetus  i 


HYMN 

FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF  WORSHIP 
TOWN,   ERECTED     IN     MEM 
MOTHER 


Tht*  givi-r  of  tiM  hoi 
Peabody,  of  London. 


th 


Thou  dwellest  not,  O  Lord  of 
In  temples  which  thy  childn 

Our  work  to  Thine  is  mean  an 
And  brief  to  Thy  eternal  da 

Forgive  the  weakness  and  the 
If  marred  thereby  onr  gift  i 

For  love,  at  least,  has  sanctifle* 
The  altar  that  we  rear  to  tht 

The  heart  and  not  the  hand  ha 
Fn>m  sunken  base  to  tower  i 

The  iiiuige  of  a  tender  thcMighl 
The  nionior}'  of  a  deathles*  1 


And  though  should  never 
<  >r  (»r<^iii  echo  fntni  its  wall. 

Its  st(Mif!%  would  pif»UH  le^<(ons  1 
ItM  shaih*  in  benedictions  fall 

Here  should  the  dove  of  peace 
And  blessings  and  not  curses 

Xor  strif«*  pn>fane,  nor  hatred 
The  mingled  loves  of  earth  i 

Thou,  who  didst  s(»othe  with  d< 
The  dear  one  watching  b\  T 

Forgetful  of  the  pains  of  di'sitli 
In  sorrow  for  b«>r  mighty  lun 

In  niemorv  of  tliat  tender  clair 
O  Mother-lM>m,  the  offrring 

Anil  make  it  worthy  of  Tliv  na 
And  bless  it  for  a  mother**  s 


A  sriKirrAi.  maniff. 

Kfjiil  nl  tht>  Prpttidfnt'a  I^tp«, 
vvnit}.  .r.*th  0th  uumth,  l^TU. 
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he  plant  hy  Williams  set 
imer  bloom  discloses ; 
Jig  sweetbrier  of  his  prayers 
lied  with  cultured  roses. 

*e  the  Island  State  repeats 
son  that  he  taught  her, 
s  his  pearl  of  charity 
ler  brown-locked  daughter. 

f  that  he  watches  still 
oyidence  plantations  ? 
the  careful  Founder  takes 
on  these  occasions  ? 

I  see  that  reverend  form, 
all  of  us  so  well  know  : 
ip  to  speak  ;  he  jogs 
esidential  elbow. 

lends,"  he  says,  '<  you  reap  a  field 
i  in  self-denial, 
ition  had  its  griefs 
arity  its  triaL 

race,  as  saith  Sir  Thomas  More, 
.  must  needs  be  given 
reth  heresy  and  leaves 
retic  to  ifeaven ! 

igain  the  snuffled  tones, 
I  dreary  vision 
c  dreamers,  spiritual  bores, 
x>phets  with  a  mission. 

•slot  thrust  before  my  eyes 
riptuze-earbled  label ; 
8  were  shouted  in  my  ears 
b  the  tongues  of  Babel. 

id  at  one  cart-tail,  each  denied 
pe  of  every  other  ; 
rtvr  shook  his  branded  fist 
conscience  of  his  brother ! 

eft  the  dreary  drone  of  man 
liller  pipe  of  woman, 
m  led  his  saints  elect, 
lekl  all  things  in  common  I 

gay  robes  trailed  in  ditch    and 

vamp, 

oni  by  thorn  and  thicket, 

cing-girb  of  Merry  Mount 

dtag^ging  to  my  wicket. 


«  Shiill  Anabaptists,  shorn  of  ears  ; 

Gray  witch-wives,  hobbling  slowly  ; 
And  Antinomians,  free  of  law. 

Whose  very  sins  were  holy. 

**  Hoarse  ranters,  crazed  Fifth  Monarch- 
ists 
Of  stripes  and  bondage  braggarts, 
Pale    Churchmen,    with    singed    rubrics 
snatched 
From  Puritanic  fagots. 

"  And  last,  not  least,  the  Quakers  came. 
With  tongues  still  sore  from  burning. 

The  Bay  State's  dust  from  off  their  feet 
Before  my  threshold  spuming  ; 

**  A  motley  host,  the  Lord's  debris^ 
Faith's  odds  and  ends  together  ; 

Well  might  I  shrink  from    guests   with 
lung^ 
Tough  as  their  breeches  leather  : 

''  If,  when  the  hangman  at  their  heels 
Came,  rope  in  huid  to  catch  them, 

I  took  the  hunted  outcasts  in, 
I  never  sent  to  fetch  them. 

'*  I  fed,  but  spared  them  not  a  whit ; 

I  gave  to  all  who  walked  in, 
Not  clams  and  succotash  alone. 

But  stronger  meat  of  doctrine. 

**•  Iproved  the  prophets  false,  I  pricked 

The  bubble  of  perfection, 
And  clapped  upon  their  inner  light 

The  snuffers  of  election. 

<<  And  looking  backward  on  my  times. 

This  credit  I  am  taking  ; 
I  kept  each  sectary's  dish  apart. 

No  spiritual  chowder  making. 

*'  Where  now  the  blending  signs  of  sect 

Would  puzzle  their  assorter, 
The  dry-shod  Quaker  kept  the  land. 

The  Baptist  held  the  water. 

"  A  common  coat  now  serves  for  both, 

The  hat 's  no  more  a  fixture  ; 
And  which  was  wet  and  which  vras  dry, 

Wlio  knows  in  such  a  mixture  ? 

"  Well  I    He  who  fashioned  Peter's  dream 
To  bless  them  all  is  able  ; 
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And  bird  and  beast  and  creeping  thing 
Make  clean  upon  His  table  I 

^  I  walked  by  my  own  light ;  but  when 

The  wavfl  of  faith  divided, 
Wai  I  to  force  unwilling  feet 

To  tread  the  path  that  I  did  ? 

**  I  touched  the  garment-hem  of  truth, 

Yet  saw  not  all  its  splendor  ; 

I  knew  enough  of  doubt  to  feel 

*  For  every  conscience  tender. 

'*  God  left  men  free  of  choice,  as  when 
His  Rden-trecs  were  planted  ; 

Bei*ause  they  choiH;  amiss,  should  I 
Deny  the  gift  He  granted  ? 

**  80,  with  a  common  sense  uf  need. 
Our  oonuiion  woakn«>s.s  ft't'ling, 

I  left  tht'ui  with  myself  to  (lod 
And  His  all-gracious  dealing  ! 

*'  I  kept  His  plan  whose  rain  and  sun 
Tu  tare  aud  wheat  are  given  ; 

And  if  the  ways  to  hell  were  free, 
I  left  them  free  to  heaven  I  *' 

Take  heart  with  us,  O  man  of  old. 
Soul- freedom's  brave  confessor, 

So  love  of  (tod  and  man  wax  strong, 
lAit  sect  and  creed  be  lesser. 

The  jarring  diMH^nls  of  thy  day 
In  ours  one  hymn  are  swelling  ; 

The  waiulering  f«'<'t,  the  S(*venMl  paths. 
All  M*v\i  our  Father's  dwelling. 

And  slowly  leaniH  the  world  thf  truth 
That  ni:ik«*H  uh  all  thy  dt'btiir,  — 

Tliat  holy  life  i>  iiiort*  than  rito. 
And  Npirit  more  than  letter  ; 

That  they  who  differ  |K»le-wiile  M>rve 
IVreliAiiee  the  eomiuon  Mast'-r. 

And  other  ••lu'ep  He  hath  tluiu  they 
Who  gr.ize  one  narrow  |NiMture  ! 

For  tnith*s  wor^t  foe  is  he  who  claims 

To  aet  an  (mmI's  avenger, 
And  deemn,  bevond  his  M>ntrv-l»eat, 

The  cr\>tul  walls  in  danger  ! 

Who  M>ts  for  heresy  his  traiiH 
Uf  verbal  4uirk  aud  (|uibule, 


And  weeds  the  garden  of  tlie  Lord 
With  Satan's  borrowed  dibUe. 

To-day  our  hearts  like  orgmo  keys 
One  Master's  touch  are  feeling  ; 

The  branches  of  a  commoa  Vine 
Have  oidy  leaves  of  healing. 

Co-workers,  yet  from  varied  ftelds, 
We  share  this  restful  nooning  ; 

The  Quaker  with  the  Baptist  bert 
Believes  in  close  communing. 


Forgive,  dear  saint,  the  plmjrfnl 
Too  light  for  thy  deservine  ; 

Thanks  for  thy  generous  faiu  in 
Thy  trust  in  God  unswerving. 


Still  echo  in  the  hearts  of  men 
The  words  that  thou  hast  spoken 

Xo  forge  of  hell  can  weld  again 
The  fetters  thou  hast  broken. 


Tlie  pilgrim  needs  a  pass  no 
From  Roman  or  Genevan  ; 

Tliought-f ree,  no  ghostly  tollman  kMfi 
Henceforth  the  road  to  Uenvcn  I 


CHIC.\GO 

The  frreat  fin*  at  Cliieago  was 
her,  isTl. 


MOO 


Men  Hiiid  at  vesiM-rs  :  ••  All  is  weD!" 
In  one  wild  ni^ht  the  city  fell  ; 
Fell  shrines  of  prayer  ami  marts  of  ff* 
l^'fore  the  fierv  hurricane. 

On  threeseore  spinas  had  sunset  ibiMif* 
When*  ghastly  MinriMr  li Miked  uo  nonr 
Men  clai«|MMl  eueh  other's  handt.  and  tt 
"  Tlie  City  of  the  West  U  dead  !  - 

Brave  liearti^  ^ho  fought,  in  slow  rrtr 
Tlie  fiends  of  tin*  fmni  «itreet  to  strrri 
Turned,  iM>werl«>Hs,  to  the  blinding  gl' 
The  dumb  defiiiuee  of  de»|vur. 


A  Mudden  iinpulHe  tlirille«]  eaeh 
That  Hi^nalletl  nMiutl  tluit  iira  <if  firr  I 
Swift  w<»nlH  of  clu-er,  warm  brarl-  * 
euiiie  ; 

In  tears  of  pity  died  the  dame  ! 
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from  West,  from  South  and 

s  of  hope  shot  forth, 
eath  the  severing  wave, 
ull-handed,  reached  to  save. 

the  old  ;  but  fairer  still 
t  dreary  void  shall  fill 
homes  than  those  overthrown, 
.1  lay  each  comer-stone. 

^  city  !  from  thee  throw 
ckcloth  of  thy  woe  ; 
9  to  Amphion's  strain, 
sheer  thy  walls  again  ! 

ed  in  thy  hot  distress 
in  of  selfishness  ! 
rose,  to  take  thy  part, 
the  human  heart ! 

ain  the  flames  that  tossed 
readf  ul  holocaust ; 
i;ain  has  preached  through  thee 
)f  Humanity  ! 

e  more  thy  towers  on  high, 
h  spires  the  western  sky, 
lioa  is  yet  with  us, 
till  miraculous  ! 


KINSMAN 

e  Island  of  Panay  (PhUippine 
lineteen  years. 

iless  Spring  her  garland  twines, 
'  shall  the  loved  one  rest,   • 
1  the  whispering  pines 
»  shadows  of  the  West. 

>  hearts  of  home  !  for  him, 
',  mourn  ye  not  alone  ; 
1  far-off  eyes  be  dim, 
peak  in  tongues  unknown. 

no  graven  line  to  give 
of  his  blameless  youth  ; 
lall  throb  intuitive, 
e  gruess  the  simple  truth. 

ianing  of  his  name 
y  a  tender  tribute  win  ; 
r  own  his  sacred  claim, 
le  world  shall  be  his  kin. 


And  there,  as  here,  on  main  and  isle, 
The  dews  of  holy  peace  shall  fall. 

The  same  sweet  heavens  above  him  smile 
And  Gkxi's  dear  love  be  over  all  I 


THE   GOLDEN   WEDDING   OF 
LONGWOOD 


Lonewood,  not  far  from  Bayard  Taylor's 
birthplace  in  Kennett  Square,  Pennsylvania, 
was  the  home  of  my  esteemed  friends  John  and 
Hannah  Cox,  whose  golden  wedding  was  cele- 
brated in  1874. 

With  fifty  years  between  you  and  your 

well-kept  wedding  vow. 
The  Golden  Age,  old  friends  of  mine,  is  not 

a  fable  now. 

And,  sweet  as  has  life's  vintage  been  through 

all  your  pleasant  past. 
Still,  as  at  Cana's  marriage-feast,  the  best 

wine  is  the  last  I 

Again  before  me,  with  your  names,  fair 
Chester's  landscape  comes. 

Its  meadows,  woods,  and  ample  bams,  and 
quaint,  stone-builded  homes. 

The  smooth-shorn  vales,  the  wheaten  slopes, 
the  boscage  green  and  soft. 

Of  which  their  poet  sings  so  well  from 
towered  Cedarcroft. 

And  lo !  from  all  the  country  -  side  come 

neighbors,  kith  and  kin  ; 
From  city,   hamlet,   farm-house  old,   the 

wedding  guests  come  in. 

And  they  who,  without  scrip  or  purse,  mob- 
hunted,  travel-worn. 

In  Freedom's  age  of  martyrs  came,  as 
victors  now  return. 

Older  and  slower,  yet  the  same,  files  in  the 

long  array, 
And  hearts  are   light   and  eyes  are  glad, 

though  heads  are  badger-gray. 

The  fire-tried  men  of  Thirty-eight  who  saw 

with  me  the  fall, 
Midst  roaring  flames  and  shouting  mob,  of 

Pennsylvania  Hall  ; 
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And  they  uf  Lancaster  who  tamed  the 

cheeks  of  tyrants  pale, 
Singing  uf  freedom  through  the  grates  of 

Aioyamensiug  jail  I 


com- 


And  haply  with  them,  all  umeen,  old 

mdes,  gone  before, 
Pkss,  silently  as  shadows  pass,  within  your 

open  door,  — 

The  0*gle  face  of  Lindley  Coates,  brave 
Garrett's  darine  zeal, 

The  Christian  grace  of  Pennock,  the  stead- 
fast heart  of  Neal. 

Ah  me !  beyond  all  power  to  name,  the 

worthies  tried  and  true, 
Grave  men,  fair  women,  youth  and  maid, 

pass  by  in  hushed  review. 

Of  varying  faiths,  a  common  cause  fused 

all  their  hearts  in  one. 
God  givi*  them  now,  whate'er  their  names, 

the  peace  of  duty  done  1 

How  gladly  would  I  tread  again  the  old- 

remeuibered  places, 
Sit  down  Infside  your  hearth  once  more  and 

look  in  the  dear  old  faces  I 

And  thaok  you  for  the  lessons  your  fifty 

yeant  are  teaching, 
For  honest  lives   tliat   louder  speak   than 

lialf  our  uoisy  pn*aching  ; 

For  your  steady  faith  and  courage  in  that 

(lark  and  evil  time. 
When  tlie  (tolden  Rule  was  treason,  and  to 

fvvd  the  hungry  crime  ; 

For  the  |NHir  slave's  house  of  refuj^  when 
t\w  lioundH  were  on  his  track. 

And  s;iint  and  sinner,  church  and  state, 
joiued  liamU  to  send  him  back. 

HlesningH  ii|Mm  you  !  —  What  you  did  for 

cai'li  <ta<l.  ^uflterini;  one. 
So   honii'li'HH,  faint,   anil  naked,  unto   our 

l^nl  was  done  ! 

Fair  fall  on  Ki*nti«'tt*!4  pleaMnt  vales  an<l 

I>ingw(MNr<«  lM>wery  ways 
The  melltiw  MinH«-t  of  your  lives,  friends  of 

my  early  days.  i 


May  many  more  of  qniet  jmu«  be 

your  sum. 
And,  late  at  last,  in  teademt 

beckoning  angel  come. 

Dear  hearts  are  here,  dear  hearts 
alike  below,  above ; 

Our  friends  are  now  in  either  i 
love  is  sore  of  love. 


HYMN       , 

FOR  THE  OPEXIXC;  OF  PLYMOUTH 
ST.  PAUL,  M1NN£M>TA 

All  things  are  Thine  :  nogift  ha 
Lord  of  all  gifts,  to  offer  Tnee  ; 
And  hence  with  grateful  hearts  ic 
Thy  own  before  Thy  feet  we  lay. 

Thy  will  was  in  the  builders*  thoe 
Thy  hand  unseen  amidst  us  wnM| 
Throuf^h  mortal  motive,  srbenie  a 
Thy  wise  eternal  purpose  ran. 

No  lack  Thy  perfect  fulness  knev 
For  human  nee<ls  and  longings  gr 
This  house  of  prayer,  this  home  o 
In  the  fair  gaxxlcn  of  the  West. 

In  weakness  and  in  want  we  call 
On  Thee  for  whom  the  heavens  a 
Thy  glorj*  is  Tliy  children's  good. 
Thy  ji»y  Thy  tender  Fatherhood. 

O  Father  !  dei^  these  walN  to  hi 
Fill  with  Tliy  love  their  emptinew 
And  let  their  door  a  gateway  1m» 
To  lead  us  from  ourselves  to  Tbe< 


lexi.\(;to.n 

No  Ii«>rM>rk  thirst  of  blood  had  tb 
No  liattle-joy  was  theirs,  who 
Av^ainst  the  alien  bayonet 

Their  homespun  breasts  in  that  oh 

Their  f<M't  had  trodden  peaeeful  w 
They  loved   not  strife,  they 
paiu  ; 


WAS  A  STRANGER  AND  YE  TOOK  ME  IN  " 
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not,  what  to  us  is  plain, 
lid  make  man's  wrath  His 


they,  but  simple  men  ; 
suits  the  future  hid  : 
ng  of  the  work  they  did 
id  dark  and  doubtful  then. 

ummons  came  they  left 
gh    mid  -  furrow     standing 

g^und  corn   grist  in   the 

irth,  the  axe  in  cleft. 

re  duty  seemed  to  call, 
lely  asked  the  reason  why  ; 
knew  they  could  but  die, 
not  the  worst  of  all ! 

n  the  sacrifice, 

was    theirs    to    give,  they 

s  that  blossomed  from  their 

nselves  beneath  all  skies. 

>t  shook  the  feudal  tower, 
tered    slavery's    chain    as 

's  dome,  as  on  a  bell, 
the  world's  great  hour. 

ho  is  not  dumb  : 
s  listening  to  its  sound 
a  century's  vantage-ground, 
nphs  yet  to  come,  — 

(  of  Law  and  Love, 
;ss  of  the  world's  release, 
'-sick,  at  the  feet  of  Peace 
nestle  with  the  dove  !  — 

of  brotherhood 
X)  other  rivalries 
e  mild  humanities, 
iterchange  of  good, 

rand  shall  lean  to  strand, 
beneath  saluting  flag^, 
of  our  mountoiu-crags, 
'  Motherland ! 


THE   LIBRARY 

Sung  at  the  opening  of  the  Haverhill  Library, 
November  11,  1875. 

<'  Let  there  be  lieht ! "    God  spake  of  old, 
And  over  chaos  &rk  and  cold. 
And  through  the  dead  and  forndess  frame 
Of  nature,  life  and  order  came. 

Faint  was  the  light  at  first  that  shone 
On  giant  fern  and  mastodon. 
On  half-formed  plant  and  beast  of  prey. 
And  man  as  rude  and  wild  as  they. 

Age  after  age,  like  waves,  o'erran 
The  earth,  uplifting  brute  and  man  ; 
And  mind,  at  length,  in  symbols  dark 
Its  meanings  traced  on  stone  and  bark« 

On  leaf  of  palm,  on  sedge-wrought  roll ; 
On  plastic  clay  and  leathern  scroll, 
Man  wrote  his  thoughts  ;  the  ages  passed, 
And  lo  !  the  Press  was  found  at  last ! 

Then  dead  souls  woke ;  the  thoughts  of  men 
Whose  bones  were  dust  revived  ag^in  ; 
The  cloister's  silence  found  a  tongue, 
Old  prophets  spake,  old  poets  sung. 

And  here,  to-day,  the  dead  look  down, 
The  kings  of  mind  again  we  crown  ; 
We  hear  the  voices  lost  so  long. 
The  sage's  word,  the  sibyl's  song. 

Here  Greek  and  Roman  find  themselves 
Alive  along  these  crowded  shelves  ; 
And  Shakespeare  treads  aeain  his  stage, 
And  Chaucer  paints  anew  his  age. 

As  if  some  Pantheon's  marbles  broke 
Their  stony  trance,  and  lived  and  spoke, 
Life  thrills  along  the  a]coved  hall. 
The  lords  of  thought  await  our  call  1 

"I  WAS     A   STRANGER   AND   YE 
TOOK  ME   IN" 

An  incident  in  St  Augustine,  Florida. 

'Neath  skies  that  winter  never  knew 
The  air  was  full  of  light  and  balm. 
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And  wann  and  soft  the  Gulf  wind  blew 
Through  orange   bloom    and  groves   of 
palm. 

A  stranger  from  the  frozen  North, 
Who  soueht  the  fount  of  health  in  vain, 

Sauk  homeless  on  the  alien  earth, 

And  breathed  the  languid  air  with  pain. 

God's  angel  came  I    The  tender  shade 
Of  pity  made  her  blue  eye  dim; 

Against  her  woman's  breast  she  laid 
The  drooping,  fainting  head  of  him. 

Site  bore  him  to  a  pleasant  room, 

Flower-Hwcet  and  cool  with  salt  sea  air, 

And  watched  beside  his  l>ed,  for  whom 
His  far-off  sisters  might  not  care. 

She  fanne<I  his  feverish  brow  and  smoothed 
Its  Hues  of  (uiin  with  teuderest  touch. 

With  holy  livniu  and  prayer  she  stiothed 
The  trembling  soul  that  feared  so  much. 

Til  rough  her  tht>  pt^ace  that  passeth  sight 
Came  to  him,  as  he  lai>sed  away 

As  one  whose  troubltHl  cln^ams  of  night 
Slide  slowly  into  tranquil  day. 

The  sweetness  c»f  the  Land  of  Flowers 
Upon  his  lonely  grave  she  laid  : 

'Vhv  j:ismiue  drop{>ed  its  gtilden  showers, 
llic  orangt*  lent  its  bloom  and  shade. 

And  something  whi.s|M're<l  in  her  thought, 
Mort'  swt't't  than  mortal  voices  Ih*  : 

"  The  MT\  iff  thou  for  him  hast  wrought 
()  (laughter  !  hath  been  done  for  roe." 


CKNTKNNIAL    HY.MN 

Writt4*n  for  th«»  openinir  "f  the  International 
Kvhibitiim.  IMiiUdHlphia.  May  in,  1^71;.  'I*he 
niiiiie  fur  tin*  hrnin  wss  writt4*n  by  .liihn  K. 
I'liiiif.  :uiil  niiiy  >m>  found  in  The  Atlantic 
M'tHtU If  fur  J un9t  l^liS. 

I 

Oi'K  f:itherH*  (tml  t  from  out  whose  hand 
'V\iv  ertituriet  fall  like  grains  of  Hand, 

We  meet  to-<liiy.  unitetl.  fr«^. 
And  Ifiyal  ti»  our  Innd  and  Thee, 
To  thiink  Thee  fnr  the  era  dune. 
Anil  trust  Thee  for  the  opening  one. 


II 


Here,  where  of  old,  bj  Ihj  liwira. 
The  fathers  spake  that  word  of  ThiM 
Whose  echo  is  the  glad  refrmin 
Of  rended  bolt  and  falling  chain. 
To  grace  our  festal  time,  from  all 
The  aouet  of  earth  our  guetta  W9  ealL 


III 


Be  with  U8  while  the  New  World  gift 
The  Old  World  throngiog  all  iU  strer 
Unveiling  all  the  triumphs  woo 
Hy  art  or  toil  beneath  the  sun  ; 
And  unto  common  g^Kid  ordain 
This  rivalship  of  hiuid  and  braiA. 

IV 

Thou,  who  hast  here  in  concord  faiM 
The  war  flags  of  a  gathered  world, 
lk*neath  our  Western  skies  fol61 
The  Orient's  mission  of  good-will. 
And,  freighted  with  love's  G€>ldca  Fb 
Send  bai*k  its  Argonauts  of 


V 


For  art  and  labor  met  in  tmee. 
For  iM'uuty  made  the  bride  of  use. 
We  thank  TIhh*  ;  but,  withal,  we  erav 
The  austere  virtues  strung  to  save. 
The  honor  proof  to  plact*  or  gold. 
The  manhood  never  bought  nor  sold  ( 

VI 

Oh  make  Thou  us,  through  centuries 
In  |N-aee  seenn*,  in  juiitii'e  Ktrong  ; 
Around  our  gift  of  freeiltuii  draw 
'llie  ivifegiianis  of  thy  righteuus  law  : 
And,  cast  in  Si»nie  diviner  niould« 
lAit  the  new  evcle  Hlmnit*  the  old  ! 


AT   SCHOOL-CLOSE 

m>\VIM>IN    STRI.l  1.  lUiSToN.  1S7 

TliK  end  haM  come,  as  oonie  it  must 
To    :ill     thiiigH  ;    in     these 
days 

'llie  teaeher  aiwl  the  schi>l»r  tnist 
Th<>ir  {Mirting  feet  to  fte|»arate 


HYMN   OF  THE  CHILDREN 
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:  but  in  the  years  to  be 
iasant  memories  cling  to  each, 
•ear  inland  from  the  sea 
imur  of  the  rhythmic  beach. 

the  joy  the  sculptor  knows 
•lastic  to  his  lightest  touch, 
rought  model  slowly  g^ws 
fine  grace  desired  so  much. 

■ew  before  her  eyes 

ig  shapes  whereon  she  wrought, 

loer,  innocently  wise, 

ild's    heart   with    the    woman's 

ight. 

lall  nerer  quite  forget 

;e  that  called  from  dream  and 

» 

nt  kindly  hand  that  set 
in  learning's  pleasant  way,  ~ 

Undine  soul-possessed, 

kening  sense,   the   strange   de- 

t 

ed  the  fabled  statue's  breast 

d  its  clouded  eyes  with  sight ! 

ad  Beauty,  loved  of  all ! 
from  girlhood's  gate  of  dreams  ; 
ways  your  footsteps  fall, 
:he  truth  of  all  that  seems. 

realm  the  teacher  leaves, 
Jcs  her  wand  of  power  apart, 
your  love  and  trust,  she  gives 
m  thanks  of  a  grateful  heart. 

i  sober  summer  noon 
ed  with  your  mom  of  spring, 
g  with  the  waxing  moon, 
led  with  the  outspread  wing. 

distance  of  the  years 
is  her  God-speed  back  to  you  ; 
>  thoueht  of  doubts  or  fears  : 
rourselves,  be  pure,  be  true, 

pt  in  duty  ;  heed  the  deep, 

loe  of  conscience  ;    through  the 

rd  round  about  you,  keep 
ith  in  human  nature  still. 


Be  gentle  :  unto  griefs  and  needs. 

Be  pitiful  as  woman  should. 
And,  spite  of  all  the  lies  of  creeds. 

Hold  fast  the  truth  that  God  is  good. 

Give  and  receive  ;  go  forth  and  bless 
The    world    that  needs  the    hand  and 
heart 

Of  Martha's  helpful  carefulness 
No  less  than  Mary's  better  part. 

So  shall  the  stream  of  time  flow  by 
And  leave  each  year  a  richer  good. 

And  matron  loveliness  outvie 
The  nameless  charm  of  maidenhood. 

And,   when    the    world    shall    link    your 
names 
With  gracious  lives  and  manners  fine, 
The  teacher  shall  assert  her  claims. 

And    proudly    whisper,     "  These    were 
mme  !" 


HYMN  OP  THE  CHILDREN 

Sung  at  the  anniversary  of  the  Children's 
Mission,  Boston,  1878. 

Thine  are  all  the  gifts,  O  God  1 

Thine  the  broken  bread  ; 
Let  the  naked  feet  be  shod. 

And  the  starving  fed. 

Let  Thy  children,  by  Thy  grace. 

Give  as  they  abound. 
Till  the  poor  have  breathing-space. 

And  the  lost  are  found. 

Wiser  than  the  miser's  hoards 

Is  the  giver's  choice  ; 
Sweeter  than  the  song  of  birds 

Is  the  tliankful  voice. 

Welcome  smiles  on  faces  sad 

As  the  flowers  of  spring  ; 
Let  the  tender  hearts  l>c  glad 

With  the  joy  they  bring. 

Happier  for  their  pity's  sake 
Make  their  sports  and  plays. 

And  from  lips  of  childhood  take 
Thy  perfected  praise ! 
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THE    LANDMARKS 

Thitf  pofm  wM  read  at  a  meeting  of  eitixent 
of  Boatan  liavins:  for  itM  object  the  presenration 
of  the  Old  Soutli  (Church,  famous  in  C<ilonial 
and  KeYolutionary  history. 


Through  the  streets  of  Marblehead 
Fast  the  red-winged  terror  sped  ; 

Blasting,  withering,  on  it  eauie, 
With  its  hundred  tongues  of  ilame. 

Where  St.  Michael's  on  its  way 
Stood  like  chained  Andromeda, 

Waiting  on  the  rock,  like  her, 
Swift  doom  or  deliverer  ! 

Cliureh  that,  after  sea-moss  grew 
Over  walls  no  longer  new, 

Countc»d  generations  five. 
Four  entombed  and  one  alive  ; 

Heanl  the  martijil  thousand  tread 
Bat  tie  ward  from  Marblehead  ; 

Saw  within  the  roek-walled  l>ay 
Treville's  lilicd  penuouii  play, 

And  the  fi*her*s  dory  met 
By  the  barge  of  I^fayette, 

Tilling  giKxl  newH  in  advance 
Of  the  i'uming  tii>et  of  France  f 

Church  to  n'verend  memories  dear, 
Qiuiint  in  desk  and  clumdelier  ; 

I^»ll,  wh«»»e  century-ru«ted  tongue 
Burials  tolle«l  and  bridals  rung ; 

I»ft,  whose  tiny  organ  kept 

Keys  that  Snet7.1er*H  Imml  had  swept ; 

Altar.  o*er  whiMe  tablet  old 
Siiiai\  law  its  thuti<bTH  n*lled  I 

Sudilcnlv  the  »hart>  erv  came  : 
"  Look  !  St.  Michaer»  i^  aflame  !  ** 


Round  the  low  tower  wall  tbe  ftrt 
Sni^e-like  wound  its  coil  of  ire. 

Sacred  in  its  grajr  retoect 
From  the  jealoasies  01  icet, 

«  Save  it,"  seemed  the  thoaglit  of  all, 
**  Save  it,  though  our  roof-treea  fall !  ** 

Up  the  tower  the  young  men  spnnf ; 
One,  the  bravest,  outward  swung 

By  the  rope,  whose  kindling  atrmads 
Smoked  beneath  the  holders  hands, 

Smiting  down  with  strokes  of  power 
Burning  fragments  from  the  tower. 

Then  the  gazing  crowd  beneath 
Broke  the  painful  pause  of  breath  ; 

Brave  men  cheered  from  street  to  itrei 
With  homc*s  ashes  at  their  feet ; 

Houseless  women  kerchiefs  waved : 
'*  Thank  the  Loid  !  St.  Michaers  »i«* 

II 

In  the  heart  of  Boston  town 
Stands  the  church  of  old  renowa, 

Frtim  whiMc  walN  the  impulse  went 
Which  set  fn*c  a  continent  ; 

From  whtwe  pulpit*s  oracle 
Prophecies  01  free<lom  fell ; 

.Vijcl  whose  •iteeplt»-meking  din 
liatig  the  nation*s  birth-4lay  in? 

Standing  at  thU  ver>'  hour 
I   Perillt^l  like  St.  MichaeFs  tower. 

Held  not  in  the  elaxp  (»f  flame. 
But  by  maumion*H  grasping 

Shall  it  l>e  <tf  liimton  said 

She  U  .shamed  bv  Marblehead  ? 

City  of  our  pride  !  as  there, 
Hajit  thou  none  to  do  and  dr*~  ^ 


Life  was  rinkt^l  for  Mieliaer«  idiriae  I 
Shall  not  wealth  U*  staked  for  thiae  ^ 
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lee,  when  men  shall  search 
r  the  Old  South  Church  ; 

tn  Neck  to  Boston  Stone, 
ide  of  place  is  gone  ; 

m  Bay  and  railroad  car, 
before  them  wide  and  far, 

only  see  a  great 
IS  of  brick  and  slate, 

y  spot  o'erlaid 
mmonplace  of  trade  t 

T  love  !  to  thee 
at  destiny. 

U  thy  record  saith, 

I  thy  traditions  faith  ; 

ion 's  overpast, 
lowing  forelock  fast ; 

II  the  precedents 
d  munificence  ; 

I  historic  way 

hou  didst  yesterday 

nth-land's  call,  or  on 
mand  from  fired  St.  John. 

harch's  muffled  bell 
^nerous  deed  to  tell. 

)yal  hearts  rejoice 
id,  sonorous  voice, 

rom  the  brazen  mouth 

II  of  the  Old  South,  — 

learly,  with  a  will, 

be  was  is  Boston  still ! " 


GARDEN 

n*  the  American  Horticnltnral  So- 
[Ori^nally  written  to  be  sung  at 
!tl]  and  hortionltiiral  fair  in  Ames- 
)•  It  was  translated  into  Portu- 
mi  Pedro,  Emperor  of  BrazU,  and 
rvftst  festival.  It  ha.s  been  trans- 
idian  hIso  and  sung  by  peasants  at 
g  of  the  vintage.] 


O  Painter  of  the  fruits  and  flowers. 

We  own  Thy  wbe  design. 
Whereby  these  human  hands  of  ours 

May  share  the  work  of  Thine  ! 

Apart  from  Thee  we  plant  in  vain 

The  root  and  sow  the  seed  ; 
Thy  early  and  Thy  later  rain, 

Thy  sun  and  dew  we  need. 

Our  toil  is  sweet  with  thankfulness, 

Our  burden  is  our  boon  ; 
The  curse  of  Earth's  gray  morning  is 

The  blessing  of  its  noon. 

YHiy  search  the  wide  world  everywhere 
For  Eden's  unknown  ground  ? 

That  garden  of  the  primal  pair 
May  nevermore  be  found. 

But,  blest  by  Thee,  our  patient  toil 

May  right  the  ancient  wrong. 
And  give  to  every  clime  and  soil 

The  beauty  lost  so  long. 

Our  homestead  flowers  and  fruited  trees 

May  Eden's  orchard  shame  ; 
We  taste  the  tempting  sweets  of  these 

Like  Eve,  without  her  blame. 

And,  North  and  South  and  East  and  West, 

The  pride  of  every  zone. 
The  fairest,  rarest,  and  the  best 

May  all  be  made  our  own. 

Its  earliest  shrines  the  young  world  sought 

In  hill-groves  and  in  bowers, 
The  fittest  offerings  thither  brought 

Were  Thy  own  fruits  and  flowers. 

And  still  indth  reverent  hands  we  cull 
Thy  g^fts  each  year  renewed  ; 

The  good  is  always  beautiful. 
The  beautiful  is  good. 


A   GREETING 

Read  at  Harriet  Beeeher  Stowe^s  seventieth 
anniversary,  June  14,  1882,  at  a  garden  party 
at  ox-Qovemor  Claflin's  in  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Thrice  welcome  from  the  Land  of  Flowers 

And  golden-fruited  orange  bowers 

To  this  sweet,  green-turfed  June  of  ours  ! 
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To  her  who,  in  otir  aril  time, 
Dragged  into  light  the  luitioii'v  crime 
With  strength  M*yoncl  the  strength  of  men. 
And,  mightier  than  their  fworda,  her  pen  1 
To  her  who  world-wide  entrance  gave 
To  the  IoflM»ibin  of  the  ilaTe  ; 
Made  all  his  wrongs  and  •orrows  known, 
And  all  earth's  languages  his  own,  — 
North,  South,  and  £ast  and  West,  made 

all 
The  common  air  electrical, 
l*ntil  the  oVn*hargefl  bolts  of  heaven 
Blazed  down,  and  every  chain  was  riven  1 

Welcome  from  each  and  all  to  her 
Whose  Wooing  of  the  Minister 
Revealed  the  warm  heart  of  the  man 
Beneath  the  creed-bound  Puritan, 
And  taught  the  kinship  of  the  love 
Of  man  Tn'Iow  and  (lod  above  ; 
To  her  whose  vigorous  fiencil-dtrokes 
Sketched  into  life  her  Oldtown  Folks  ; 
Wbuse  flrcHi<le  stories,  grave  or  gay, 
In  t|tuint  Sam  I^wsoirs  vagrant  way. 
With  old  New  England's  Hav4>r  rife, 
Waifs  from  her  rude  idyllic  life, 
Are  racy  as  the  legends  old 
By  Cluucer  or  ikH*caccio  told  ; 
To  her  who  keeps,  through  change  of  place 
And  time,  her  native  strength  and  grace. 
Alike  where  wann  Sorrento  smiles. 
Or  when',  by  birehen-shaded  isles, 
WhoM.*  Huninicr  winds  have  shivered  o*er 
The  ii'V  drift  of  I^brador, 
She  lifts  to  light  the  prii*(*less  Pearl 
Of  Har|»!i well's  angel-beckoned  girl ! 
To  her  at  tlin'e!H.*ort*  vears  and  ten 
lie  tributes  of  the  tongue  and  pen  ; 
Be  honor,  praiM*,  and  neart-thanks  given. 
The  loves  uf  earth,  the  ho|>es  of  heaven  I 

Ah,  <lean*r  than  tlie  praise  that  stirs 
The  air  tcMlav.  imr  love  is  hers  I 
She  neeils  no  guaranty  of  fame 
WhtMe  own  is  linke<l  with  Freedom's  name. 
I^uig  agi*s  after  ours  shall  keep 
IKt  nieuitiry  living  while  we  sleep  ; 
The  waves  tbat  wash  our  gray  coast  linen. 
The  windn  tluit  rock  the  Southern  pineH, 
Sliall  sing  of  her  ;  the  unending  years 
Sliall  tell  her  tale  in  unborn  ears. 
And  when,  nith  •tiuH  a lul  follies  pa^t. 
An*  nuuilM>n*<l  eolor-hate  anil  caste. 
White,  black,  and  rvd  shall  own  an  one 
The  noblest  work  by  woman  done.  i 


GODSPEEi: 

Written  on  the  oeeMkm  ol 
by  niy  friends  Annie  Fields  i 
Jewett. 

Outbound,  your  bark  await 
I  one 
Whose  prayer  availeth  n 

should  lie 
Your  favciring  trade>wind 
sea. 
By  sail  or  steed  wai  never  !< 
And,  here  or  there,  love   1 
whom 
All  graces  and  sweet  chat 
Tlie  old  Greek  beauty  set 
And  her  for  whom  New  Kn| 

bloom. 
Who   walks  among  ns   we 
Spring, 
Calling  up  bloasoms  when 

Htniy. 
OchI  ket»p  you  both,  make 
wav, 
Comfort,  console,  and  bleai 

bring, 
En*  yet  I  nmke  upon  a  vasU 
Tlie    un returning  voyage,  i 
me. 


WINTKR    ROS 

In  ivpl\  til  a  flower  inft  fma 
selimil  Ht  .luiiiaiea  l^laia. 

Mv  g:in]en  roses  long  ago 
Have    iM'rii»he<l   fn>m    th< 
walks  ; 

Tlirir  pall*,  fair  sisters  smile 
I'lMui  the  tweet-bricr  stall 

(fone  with  the  tl«twer-time  of 

Nprill;;'M      \ioletrt,      SUOlUlt 
pride. 
Ami  Natun'*s  winter  ami  mv 
Man«l,  llouerle.<kH,  nide  bv  i 

Si  I  mi^ht  I  vestenlav  have  si 
'IiH«lay,  in  bleak  l>eci*mlie 

Come      inweetest      fnigntner, 
hues 
The  rosy  wealth  of  June  ! 
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onng  hands  that  culled  the  gift, 
s  the  hearts  that  prompted  it ; 
'ed  it  comes,  at  least 
not  all  unfit. 

Quaker  ancestors 
8  of  forty  stripes  save  one  ; 
nany  roses  crown 
head  of  their  son. 

bem,  to  my  fancy's  eye, 
i-faced  givers  smiling  come, 
od  thirty  happy  g^rls 
id  a  lonely  room. 

the  atmosphere  of  youth  ; 
;  and  warmth  of  long  ago 
heart,  and  on  my  cheek 
of  morning  blow. 

rirlhood,  yet  unblown, 
sr  than  the  gift  ye  chose, 
ly  years  like  leaves  unfold 
t  of  Sharon's  rose  ! 


THE  REUNION 

tember  10,  1885,  to  the  surviving 
Haverhill  Academy  in  1827-1830. 

f  seven  and  fifty  years 

ch  our  welcoming  hands  across  ; 

mce  but  a  pebble's  toss 

(  and  our  youth  appears. 

3  school  we  linger  on 
oant  of  a  once  full  list ; 
our  lessons,  undismissed, 
to  the  setting  sun. 

have  gone  the  unknown  way, 
e  await  the  call  to  rest ; 
>weth  whether  it  is  best 
rho  went  or  those  who  stay  ? 

(spite  of  loss  and  ill, 
ind  love  and  hope  remain, 
^h  of  days  is  not  in  vain, 
well  worth  living  still. 

Tacious  Providence 
iks  of  grateful  hearts  are  due, 
sings  when  our  lives  were  new, 
good  vouchsafed  us  since. 


The  pain  that  spared  us  sorer  hurt, 
The  wish  denied,  the  purpose  crossed. 
And  pleasure's  fond  occasions  lost. 

Were  mercies  to  our  small  desert. 

'T  is  something  that  we  wander  back. 
Gray  pilgrims,  to  our  ancient  ways, 
And  tender  memories  of  old  days 

Walk  with  us  by  the  Merrimac  ; 

That  even  in  life's  afternoon 

A  sense  of  youth  comes  back  again, 
As  through  this  cool  September  rain 

The  still  g^en  woodlands  dream  of  June. 

The  eyes  gfrown  dim  to  present  things 
Have  keener  sight  for  bygone  years, 
And  sweet  and  clear,  in  deafening  ears. 

The  bird  that  sang  at  morning  sings. 

Dear  comrades,  scattered  wide  and  far. 
Send  from  their  homes  their  kindly  word. 
And  dearer  ones,  unseen,  unheard. 

Smile  on  us  from  some  heavenly  star. 

For  life  and  death  with  God  are  one. 
Unchanged  by  seeming  change  His  care 
And  love  are  round  us  here  and  there  ; 

He  breaks  no  thread  His  hand  has  spun. 

Soul  touches  soul,  the  muster  roll 

Of  life  eternal  has  no  gaps  ; 

And  after  half  a  century's  lapse 
Our  school-day  ranks  are  closed  and  whole. 

Hail  and  farewell !     We  go  our  way  ; 

Where  shadows  end,  we  trust  in  light ; 

The  star  that  ushers  in  the  night 
Is  herald  also  of  the  day  ! 


NORUMBEGA   HALL 

Norarabeg^  Hall  at  Wellesley  College, 
named  in  honor  of  Eben  Norton  Horaford,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  munificent  patrons  of 
that  noble  institution,  and  who  had  just  pub- 
lished an  essay  chiiming  the  discovery  ot  the 
site  of  the  somewhat  mythical  city  of  Nomm- 
begs,  was  opened  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
in  April,  1886.  The  following  sonnet  was  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion,  and  was  read  by  President 
Alice  E.  Freeman,  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Not  on  Penobscot's  wooded  bank  the  spires 
Of  the  sought  City  rose,  nor  yet  beside 
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The  winding  Chftrles,  nor  where  the  daily 

tide 
Of  Naiinikeag's  haven  riees  and  retires, 
The  vision  tarried  ;  hut  somewhere  we  knew 
The  beautiful   gates    must   open   to    our 

quest, 
Somewhere  that  manrelloos  City  of  the 

West 
Would  lift  its  towers  and  palace  domes  in 

view,  ^ 

And,   lo !    at   last  its   mystery   is    made 

known  — 
Its  onlv  dwellers  maidens  fair  and  young. 
Its  Princess  such  as   England's   Laureate 

sung; 
And  safe  from  capture,  save  hr  love  alone, 
It    lends  its  beauty  to  the  lake's  green 

shore. 
And  Xonuubega  is  a  myth  no  more. 


THE   BARTHOLDI    STATUE 

1886 

Thk  land,  that,  from  the  rule  of  kings. 
In  freeing  ns,  itself  made  free. 

Our  Old  \\  orld  Sister,  to  us  bringn 
Her  sculptured  Dream  of  Liberty  : 

rulike  the  shapes  on  Egypt's  sands 
I'plifted  by  the  toil-worn  slave, 

On  r  reedoii/n  soil  with  fre«*nien*s  hands 
We  rt*ar  the  symbol  free  hands  gave. 

O  Fmncp,  the  beautiful  !  to  thee 
i  )m*e  more  a  debt  of  love  we  owe  : 

III  iMNioe  l»en«*Ath  thy  Colors  Tliroe, 
Wo  hail  n  later  Koehambeau  f 

KiM*,  stat«*Iy  SymlMil !  holding  forth 
Tliy  li;;bt  nnd  hope  to  all  who  sit 

In  chains  and  darkneiM  !     IWlt  tlie  earth 
With   watch-fires  from    thv    torch   up- 
lit ! 


Ki*vi«l  th«*  primal  mandate  still 

Which  (*h:u]A  heanl  and  ci'AmmI  to  1m*, 

Tni(*4*  on  iiiifl-nir  th'  Et4*nial  Will 
In  iii;:iiH  of  An* :  '*  Let  nuin  lie  free  ! 


»» 


Shim*  fur.  Mtw  frre,  a  guiding  light 
To  Ili>:i^on\  wnvfi  ami  Virtui***  aim. 

A  liehtnititr-HaHh  the  wretch  to  nniiti* 
W  ho  slii«'KU  his  license  with  thv  name  I 


ONE  OF  THE   S 

Written  for  the  QBv«iliB| 
Jonah  Hartlett  at  AoMsbu 
18SH.  Governor  Bartlett,  w 
of  the  town,  was  a  signer  < 
of  Independenctf.  Amcabni 
so  called  from  the  **aDotBti 
great  Dmidical  temple  near 
one  of  the  eariiest  rpligiom 
The  tradition  that  the  guiltj 
thur  fled  thither  for  peotvc 
the  finest  paasagea  in  Teany 
King. 

O  STORIED  vale  of  Merrin 
Rejoice  through  all  ' 
shine. 

And  from  his  century's  sle 
A  brave  and  honored  so: 

Unveil  his  effigy  between 
The  living  and  the  dead 

Tlie  fathers  of  the  Old  Th 
Shall  witness  bear  as  spi 

Unseen,  unheard,  his  gray 
llie  shades  of  Lee  and  • 

Wise  Franklin  reverend  w 
And  Carroll,  lord  of  Cai 

Re  thine  henceforth  a  prid 
IWviuid  tliv  namesake's 

Where  scarce  a  stone  i*  le 
Tlie  Holv  House  of  Am 

A  ]>roiider  memory  lingi'r* 
The  hirthpliiee  of  thy  tr 

Than  that  whieh  haunts  th 
Rv  Arthur's  nivthic  Oui 

Tlie  phiin  deal  table  whert 
And  signed  a  nati«)n*ft  til 

Is  <]fan'r  now  to  fame  thai 
Whifh  iMire  the  mrroll  oi 

Lon^  a«.  on  Freedom's  nat 
Shall  rin^  the  Inde|M'nd 

(live  to  thv  dwi'llfr*  \et  111 
The  lesHon  which  hi<k  ini: 

For  in  tliat  hour  of  l)e«tin 
Wliirh  tried  the  men  of 

111*  knt-u  thi>  enil  alone  uu 
A  free  land  or  a  traittir' 
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^  those  picked  and  cbosen  men 

n  his,  who  here  first  drew  his  breath, 

mer  fingers  held  the  pen 

ifih  wrote  for  liberty  or  death. 

or  their  hearths  and  homes  alone, 
t  for  the  world  their  work  was  done  ; 
1  the  winds  their  thought  has  flown 
loagh  all  the  circuit  of  the  sun. 

nee  its  flight  by  broken  chains, 
f  songs  of  grateful  Labor  still ; 


To-day,  in  aU  her  holy  fanes, 
It  rings  the  bells  of  freed  Brazil. 

O  hills  that  watched  his  boyhood's  home, 
O  earth  and  air  that  nursed  him,  give, 

In  this  memorial  semblance,  room 
To  him  who  shall  its  bronze  outliye  t 

And  thou,  O  Land  he  loved,  rejoice 
That  in  the  countless  years  to  come, 

Whenever  Freedom  needs  a  voice,  ' 
These  sculptured  lips  shall  not  be  dumb  1 
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THE  TENT  ON  THE  BEACH 

It  ean  toareely  l>e  neeawarj  to  buim  as  the 
two  oompttnioM  whom  I  reokoDed  with  myielf 
in  thii  poetical  picnic,  Fields  the  lettered  in|*flr- 
nftie,  and  Taylor  the  free  oosmopolite.  The 
long  line  of  sandy  beach  which  defines  almost 
the  whole  of  the  New  Hampshire  sea-coast  is 
especially  marked  near  its  southern  extremity, 
by  the  ssit-meadowsuf  Hampton.  The  llamp* 
ton  River  winds  through  these  meadows,  and 
the  reader  may,  if  he  choose,  imagine  my  tent 
pitched  near  its  month,  where  also  was  the 
scene  of  the  Wrtck  of  Hivrrmoutk,  The  neen 
bluff  to  the  northward  ui  Great  Boards  Head ; 
southward  is  Uie  Mnrrimac,  with  Newbury  port 
lifting  its  steeples  above  brown  roofs  and  green 
trees  on  its  banks.  [Mr.  Whittier  originally 
designed  following  the  llecameron  method  and 
feigning  that  each  person  read  his  own  poem, 
but  abandoned  it  as  too  hackneyed.] 

I    WOULD   not    tin,  in    this  half -playful 

■train,  — 
Too  light    perhaps    for    aerious   yean, 

though  bom 
Of  the  eiifon*ed  leisure  of  slow  pain,  — 

Against  the  pure  ideal  which  has  drawn 
My  feet  to  follow  its  far-shining  gleam. 
A  simple  plot  is  mine  :  legends  and  runes 
Of  crtHlulou.H  day.H,  old  fancies  that  have  lain 
Silent  from  boyhtMnl  taking  voi(*e  again. 
Warmed  into  life  once  more,  even  as  the 

tunes 
That,  frozen  in  the  fubled  hunting-horn. 
Thawed    into   sound  :  —  a   winter    Hreside 

dream 
Of  dawns  and  sunsets  by  the  summer  sea. 
Whose    sands  are   traversed   br   a  silent 

throng 
Of  vovag«*rs  from  that  vaster  mTstenr 
Of  which  it  is  an  emblem  ;  —  and  the  dear 
Memory  of  one  who  might  have  tuned  my 

song 
To  sweeter  music  br  her  delicate  ear. 


When  heats  as  of  a  tropic  clime 

Burned  all  our  inlauci  valleys  through, 


Three    f rieiidt,  the 
time, 

Pitched  their  white  lent  i 
winds  blew. 
Behind    them,    marahea,    aaa 

crossed 
With    narrow   creeks,    and   ; 
bossed, 
Stretched  to  the  dark  oak  wood, « 

arms 
Screened  from  the  stonnj  £a«t  tl 
inland  farms. 

At  full  of  tide  their  bolder  ak 

Of  sun-bleached  sand  the  wi 

At  ebb,  a  smooth  and  gliateiiii 

They  touched  with  light,  ree 

Northward  a  green  bluff  broki 

Of  sand  -  hills  ;    southward   m 

plain 

Of  salt  grass,  with  a  river  windii 

Sail-whitened,  and  beyond  the  i 

the  town, — 

Whence  sometimes,  when  the 

light 

And  dull  the  thunder  of  the 

They  beartl  the  bells  of  mora 

Swing,  mileH  away,  their  silt 

Al>ove  low  scarp  and  turf-gro^ 

They  KHw  the  fort-tiag  rise  am 

And,    the    first    star    to    signal 

hour. 
The  lam)>-fire  glimmer  down  fn 
light-house  tower. 

They  rested  there,  escaped  aw 
From  cares  that  wear  the  Ui 
To  eat  the  lotus  of  the  Nile 

.Viul  drink  the  iMippies  of  Ci 
T(»  liiug  their  loads  of  custom 
Like    drift  -  weed,   on    the   aa 
brown. 
And  in  the  sea- waves  drown  tl 

|>aok 
Of  duties,  claims,  ami  needs  th 
u{>on  their  track. 
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h  his  beard  scarce  silvered,  bore 

ly  credence  in  his  looks, 

d  magnate,  lording  o'er 

;r-widening  realm  of  books. 

rain-currents,  near  and  far, 

»d  as  in  a  Leyden  jar  ; 

ad  authors  thronged  him  round 

't, 

ir's  gray  ghosts  from  leathern 

es  lookiMl  out. 

each  living  pundit  well, 
weigh  the  gifts  of  him  or  her, 

the  market  value  tell 
t  and  philosopher. 

lost,  the  scenes  behind, 
\,t  of  reverence  vague  and  blind, 
s  actors  human  at  the  best, 

lips  than  his  the  good  he  saw 
essed. 

ood  fancies  not  outgrown, 

ed  himself  the  singer's  art ; 

,  gently,  by  his  own 

*w  and  judged  an  author's  heart. 

ffTPft"<^hinft  brow  of  doom 

le  dazed  pedant  from  his  room  ; 

whose  name  is  legion,  if  denied, 

ke  intact  their  verses  and  their 

e. 

it  was  to  roam  about 
ttered  world  as  he  had  done, 
the  lords  of  song  without 
tinging  robes  and  sarlands  on. 
ordsworth  paddle  Kvdal  mere, 
^ged  Elliott's  home-brewed  beer, 
he  ears  of  Rogers,  at  fourscore, 
ick's  buskined  tread  and  Wal- 
's  wit  once  more. 

there  was,  a  dreamer  bom, 

with  a  mission  to  fulfil, 

,  the  Muses'  haunts  to  turn 

rank  of  an  opinion-mill, 

his  rustic  reed  of  song 

m  in  the  war  with  wrong, 

i  fancy  tu  the  breaking-plough 

i-deep  turned  the  soil  for  truth  to 

uig  and  grow. 

et  seemed  the  man  to  ride 
^ngSd  Hippogriff  Reform ; 
>  a  voice  from  side  to  side 
ietce  the  tumult  of  the  storm  ? 


A  silent,  shy,  peace-loving  man. 

He  seemed  no  fiery  partisan 
To  hold  his  way  against  the  public  frown, 
The  ban  of  Church  and  State,  the  fierce 
mob's  hounding  down. 

For  while  he  wrought  with  strenuous  will 

The  work  his  hands  had  found  to  do. 
He  heard  the  fitful  music  still 

Of  winds  that  out  of  dream-land  blew. 

The  din  about  him  could  not  drown 

What  the  strange  voices  whispered  down  ; 

Along  his  task-field  weird  processions  swept, 

The   vbionary  pomp  of  stately  phantoms 

stepped. 

The  common  air  was  thick  with  dreams, — 

He  told  them  to  the  toiling  crowd  ; 
Such  music  as  the  woods  and  streams 

Sang  in  his  ear  he  sang  aloud  ; 
In  still,  shut  bays,  on  windy  capes, 
He  heard  the  call  of  beckoning  shapes. 
And,  as  the   gray  old  shadows  prompted 

him. 
To  homely  moulds  of  rhyme  he  shaped 
their  legends  grim. 

He  rested  now  his  wesav  hands. 

And  lightly  moralized  and  laughed. 
As,  tracing  on  the  shifting  sands 
A  burlesque  of  his  paper-craft, 
He  saw  the  careless  waves  o'emm 
His  words,  as  time  before  had  done. 
Each  day's  tide-water  washing  clean  away, 
Like  letters  from  the  sand,  the  work  of 
yesterday. 

And  one,  whose  Arab  face  was  tanned 

By  tropic  sun  and  boreal  frost, 
So  travelled  there  was  scarce  a  land 

Or  people  left  him  to  exhaust, 
In  idling  mood  had  from  him  hurled 
The  poor  squeezed  orange  of  the  world. 
And    in    the   tent  -  shade,  sat  beneath  a 

palm. 
Smoked,  cross-legged  like  a  Turk,  in  Ori- 
ental calm. 

The  very  waves  that  washed  the  sand 
Below  him,  he  had  seen  before 

Whitening  the  Scandinavian  strand 
And  sultry  Mauritanian  shore. 

From   ice-rimmed   isles,   from    summer 
sea.s 

Palm-fringed,  they  bore  him  messages  ; 
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He  heard  the  pUintive  Nubian  songs  again, 
And  mule-bellM  tinkling  down  the  niountain- 
|Miths  uf  Spain. 

His  memory  round  the  ransacked  earth 

On  Puek  s  long  girdle  slid  at  ease  ; 
And,  instant,  to  the  valley's  girth 

Of  mountains,  spice  isles  of  the  seas, 
Faith  flowered  in  minster  stones,  Art's 

guess 
At  truth  and  beauty,  found  access  ; 
Yet  loved  the  while,  that  free  cosmopolite, 
Old   friends,  old  ways,  and  kept  bis  boy- 
hood's dreanu  in  sight. 

Untoucbe<l  as  yet  by  wenlth  and  pride, 

That  virgin  iunoctMico  of  beach  : 
No  shingly  monstvr,  liiimlrud-eyed, 

Stared  its  gray  saiid-bird-H  out  of  reach  ; 
Unhouse<l,  save  when*,  nt  iuti*rvals. 
The   white   tents  hhowed    their   canvas 
wmlU, 
Where  brief  sojourners,  in  the  cool,  soft 

air. 
Forgot   their  inland  heats,  hard  toil,  and 
year-long  care. 

Sometimes  along  the  wheel-deep  sand 
A  one-horse  wagon  slowly  cra\iled. 

Deep  laden  with  a  youthful  band, 

W  hose   look  some  homestead  old  re- 
called ; 

Brother  |>en'hajice,  and  sisters  twain. 

And   one    whose   blue   eyes   told,   more 

Slain 
c  free*  language  of  her  nisy  lip. 
Of  the  Htill  dcuriT  cluini  of  love's  relation- 
ship. 

With  I'lHM'ks  of  rii!«A<*t-on*lianl  lint, 

Thi*  li;;ht  liiii|;h  of  their  n:iti«r  rills, 
Tlie  |M«rfiiine  (»f  their  ganleirn  mint. 

The  breezy  fn*4*doni  of  the  hilU, 
They  Uin*,  in  uurt*^t^aine<l  delight^ 
Tlie  motto  of  the  <tHrter*s  knight, 
('areleMi  as  if  fr<»Hi  every  pizing  thing 
Hid   by  their  imiueenee,  aM  (•\g«'»  by  his 
ring. 

Tlie  elanging  M'a-fowl  came  and  went. 
The  hunter's  gun  in  the  manhen  rang  ; 

At  night f;ill  frt>ni  a  neighlniring  tent 
\  tiute-vi>ii'eil  woiniin  >«w<*i-tly  Ming. 

I^MtM'-hairiMl.  iNinfouted.  han<l-iii-haiitl, 

Young  girU  went  tripping  down  the  sand;  • 


And  youths  and   maideni,  ttttiB 

moon, 
Dreamed  o'er  the  old  food  dre 

which  we  wake  too 


At  times  their  fishing-lines  tbe^ 

With  an  old  Triton  at  the  oa] 

Salt  as  the  sea-wind,  tough  and 

As  a  lean  cusk  from  Labrado 

Strange    tales    he    told   of  wi 

storm, — 
Had  seen  the  sea-snake's  awful 
And  heard  the  ghosts  cm  Haley*s 

plain, 
Speak  him  off  bhore,  and  beg  a  p 
old  Spain  ! 

And  there,  on  breezy  moms,  tin 
The  fi5hing-sctioonen  out  war 
llieir  low-bent  sails  in  tack  and 
Turned  white  or  dark   to  si 
sun. 
Sometimes,  in  calms  of  eloaiag  • 
They  wuteheil  the  spectral  min 
Saw  low,  fur  inlands  looming  tall 
And  ships,  with  upturned  keels,  i 
sea  the  sky. 

Sometimes  a  cloud,  with  Umadi 

Sto«)|K'd  low  up(»n  the  darkea 

Piereing  the  waves  along  its  in 

With  the  hlant  ia\elinH  uf  rai 

And  when  west-wuHl  and  ^uu»h 

Chxsed  out  t(»  S4*a  its  wrecks  of 

They  saw  the    prismy  hues  in  ti 

showers 
When*  the  gn*en  buds  of  waves  1 
white  froth  tUiwei 


And  when  ah»ug  the  line  of  *ho( 

Thi*     luiats   crept    upward    < 

damp, 

Stretehed,  ean*leH%  on  their  ut 

lieneath  the  t):iring  lantern  U 

Tliey  talked  of  all  things  «»ld  .%« 

llead.  >li'pt,  and  <lreutne«l  as  ull 

And  in  the  uni|ue>tion(«l    fn'tnio] 

t«'nt, 
liinlv  antl  o*er-taxed  mind  to  brail 
unlH'Ut. 

<  >n('f,  when  the  iiunAet  splendor 
And,  trampling  up  the  iklitptt: 

In  lines  outrrathnig  far  an«l  «b 
The  white-maued  billows  »»c| 
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en  across  the  gathering  shade, 
and  ghostly  cavalcade, 
around  their  lighted  kerosene, 
the   deep  bass  roar  their  every 
use  between. 

arged  thereto,  the  Editor 
lin  his  full  portfolio  dipped, 
ig  excuse  while  searching  for 
:h  secret  pride)  his  manuscript, 
le  face  flushed  from  eye  to  beard, 
ervous  cough  his  throat  he  cleared, 
.  voice  so  tremulous  it  betrayed 
ous  fondness  of  an  author's  heart, 
read : 


WRECK  OF  RIVERMOUTH 

odv  Cole  who  figures  in  this  poem  and 
geling  was  Eunice  Cole,  who  for  a 
:  a  century  or  more  was  feared,  per- 
ad  hated  as  the  witch  of  Hampton, 
alone  in  a  hovel  a  little  distant  from 
where  the  Hampton  Academy  now 
d  there  she  died,  unattended.  When 
was  discovered,  she  was  hastily  cov- 
a  the  earth  near  by,  and  a  stake 
rough  her  body,  to  exorcise  the  evil 
ev.  Stephen  Bachiler  or  Batchelder 
f  the  ablest  of  the  early  New  Eng- 
ihen.  His  marriage  late  in  life  to  a 
l^arded  by  his  church  as  disreputable 
im  to  return  to  England,  where  he 
le  esteem  and  favor  of  Oliver  Crom- 
ig  the  Protectorate. 

(UTH  Rocks  are  fair  to  see, 

m  or  sunset  shone  across, 

le  ebb  of  the  sea  has  left  them 

ee 

'  their  fringes  of  gold-green  moss  : 

i  the  river  comes  winding  down, 

t  sea-meadows  and  uplands  brown, 

es  on  the  outer  rocks  afoam 

its  waters,  "  Welcome  home  !  " 

are  the  sunny  isles  in  view 
f  the  grisly  Head  of  the  Boar, 
uuenticus  lifts  its  blue 
>f  a  cloud  the  woodlands  o'er  ; 
therly,  when  the  tide  is  down, 
wrhite   sea -waves  and   sand-hills 
rown, 

cb-birds  dance  and  the  gn.j  gulls 
rheel 
Boor  of  burnished  steel. 


Once,  in  the  old  Colonial  days. 

Two  himdred  years  ago  and  more, 
A  boat  sailed  down  through  the  winding 
ways 
Of  Hampton  River  to  that  low  shore, 
Full  of  a  goodly  company 
Sailing  out  on  the  summer  sea. 
Veering  to  catch  the  land-breeze  light, 
With  the  Boar  to  left  and  t&e  Rscks  to 
right. 

In  Hampton  meadows,  where  mowers  laid 
Their  scythes  to  the  swaths  of  salted 
grass, 
**  Ah,  well-a-day  !  our  hay  must  be  made  ! " 
A  young  man  sighed,  who  saw   them 
pass. 
Loud  laughed  his  fellows  to  see  him  stand 
Whetting  his  scythe  with  a  listless  hand. 
Hearing  a  voice  in  a  far-off  song. 
Watching  a  white  hand  beckoning  long. 

• 
"  Fie  on  the  witch  I  "  cried  a  merry  girl. 
As  they  rounded  the  point  where  Goody 
Cole 
Sat  by  her  door  with  her  wheel  atwirl, 
A  bent  and  blear-eyed  poor  old  soul. 
"  Oho  !  "  she  muttered,  "  ye  *re  brave  to- 
day ! 
But  I  hear  the  little  waves  laugh  and  say, 
'  The  broth  will  be  cold  that  waits  at  home  ; 
For  it 's  one  to  go,  but  another  to  come  ! 


9  It 


**  She  's  cursed,"  said  the  skipper  ;  "  speak 

her  fair  : 
I  'm  scaiy  always  to  see  her  shake 
Her  wicked  head,  with  its  wild  gray  hair. 
And  nose  like  a  hawk,  and  eyes  like  a 

snake." 
But  merrily  still,  with  laugh  and  shout. 
From  Hampton  River  the  boat  sailed  out, 
Till  the  huts  and  the  flakes  on  Star  seemed 

nigh, 
And  they  lost  the  scent  of  the  pines  of  Rye. 

They  dropped  their  lines  in  the  lazy  tide. 
Drawing  up  haddock  and  mottled  cod  ; 

They  saw  not  the  Shadow  that  walked  be- 
side, 
They  heard  not  the  feet  with  silence  shod. 

But  thicker  and  thicker  a  hot  mist  grew, 

Shot  by  the  lightning^  through  and  through ; 

And  muffled  growls,  like  the  growl  of  a 
beast, 

Ran  along  the  sky  from  west  to  east. 
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Then  the  fiki|)|M'r  l(M)ked  from  the  dmrken- 
ing  iR'a 

Up  to  the  (iiiiinied  and  wading  8un  ; 
But  lie  8]>uke  like  ii  brave  man  cheerily, 

"  Yet  there  is  time  for  our    homeward 


run. 


»t 


Veering  and  tacking,  they  backward  wore  ; 
And  just  as  a  breath  from  the  woods  ashore 
Blew  out  to' whisper  of  danger  past. 
The  wrath  of   the   storm   came   down   at 
hist! 

The  skipper  hauled  at  the  heavy  sail  : 
"  (lod  lK»  our  help  ! "  he  only  cried, 
As  the  roaring  gale,  like  the  stroke  of  a 
flail. 
Smote  the  boat  on  its  starboard  side. 
The  Sho:ilMnien  looked,  but  saw  alone 
Dark  films  of  rain-i'loud  slantwiiM*  blown. 
Wild  rocks  lit  up  by  the  lightning's  glare, 
Tlie  strife  and  torment  of  tM.*a  and  air. 

<ioody  Cole  ItMtked  out  from  her  d<M)r  : 
The  Isles  of  Shoals  were  drowned  and 

g»»"*', 
Scarcely  she  saw  the  Head  of  the  Boar 

Toss  the  ftiam  fn>m  tusks  of  stone. 
She  clas|M*d  her  hands  with  a  grit)  of  pain, 
Tlie  tear  on  her  check  hiis  not  of  rain  : 
**  They  are  lost,*'  she  muttered,  **  boat  and 

crew  ! 
Lord,  forgive  me  !   my  won  Is  wen?  true  ! " 

Suddenly  seuwani  swept  the  sntiall  ; 

The  low  sun  smote  through  clouily  ruck  ; 
Tlie  Shtmls  sttNNl  elear  in  the  light,  and  all 

The    trend  of   the    etKist    lay  hard    and 
black. 
But  far  and  wide  as  eye  eoiilfl  reueli. 
No  life  was  s«>en  ii|miii  wave  or  ImmcIi  ; 
Tlic  \nKii  th:it  uent  out  at  morning  never 
Sailcil  liack  again  into  Hanipttiu  Kiver. 

()  mowt>r.  lean  on  thy  lN>nfIed  *inath, 

IxMik  fnim  the  nieailown  grt'cii  and  low  : 
Tlie  wind  of  tin*  sea  is  u  waft  of  death, 

'Ilie  waves  ntv  ringing  a  Miiig  of  wik>  ! 
Bv  silent  river,  bv  iiioaiiiiiir  >rii, 
I^mg  ahil  vain  shall  tliv  matching  lie  : 
Never  agiiili  shall  the  swi'et  \oiee  eall. 
Never  the  white  luiud  ri«c  and  fall  ! 

0  Uiveriiiouth  K4N'k<t,  how  s:iil  a  sight 

Vi'  •  \:\  ill  the  light  of  bri-ikitig  day  ! 
lK>ad  lacc»  lu«>king  up  cold  and  white 


From  sand  and  seawe«d  where  tbcy  Iv 
The  mad  old  witch- wife  wmiled  and  wept 
And  cursed  the  tide  as  it  backwaid  CRfl 
**  Crawl  back,  crawl  back,  blue  water^aab 
Leave  your  dead  for  the  hearts  that  break ! 


Solemn  it  was  in  that  old  day 

In    Hampton    town  and    its    Iflf-btJ 
church. 
When*  side  by  side  the  coffins  \mj 

And  the  mourners  stood  in   aisle  mt 
porch. 
In  the  singing-seats  young  eyes  weie  din^ 
The  voices  faltered  that  raised  the  ^fmM, 
And  F\ither  Pal  ton,  grave  and  stem, 
Soblied  through  his  prayer  and  wept  in  tin 

But  his  ancient  colleague  did  not  ptay : 

Under  the  weight  of  his  foufvcorr  Tfsn 
He  stood  apart  with  the  iron-gray 

<  )f  his  strong  brows  knitted  to  hidr  b 
tears  ; 
And  a  fair-faced  woman  of  doabcfnl 
Linking  her  own  with  his  honored  ■■■ 
Subtle  as  sin,  at  his  side  withstood 
Tlie  felt  reproach  of  her  neighborhood. 

Apart  with  them,  like  them  forbid. 

Old  <i<HMlv  Cole  looketl  dmrilv 
As,  two  by  two,  with  tlieir  faces  hid. 

The    mourners  walked    to  the 
groiiiitl. 
She  let  the  staff  from  her  clasped  boA 

fall  : 
"  I^inl,  ft>rgivi'  u»i  !  we  're  sinners  aD  f  * 
And  the  \iiiee  nf  the  old  mananswendkfr 
"  A  men  !  '*  >aid  Father  liai-hilcr. 

S»,  as  I  sjit  11 1 M Ml  A|>idedore 

III  till'  calm  of  a  eUM«iiig  summer  dsj* 
.\nd  the  broken  liiii*?*  «if  l!am|it«io  thotv 

111  purple  nii>t  of  eloiidland  lay, 
'Ilie  lu vermouth  Ko«>ks  their  storv  laid  • 
And  waves  agl«>w  uitli  f»iinsrt  guhl. 
Kiting  and  bn-akiiig  in  steady  chime, 
1^'ut  tlic  rhvthiu  and  kept  the  tiiur. 


.\nd   the  niiiiset    pal«*<l.  atitl 


With  a  siifter,  tenderer  afler-gloi 
In  the  ea^t  was  m<ioii-ris«*,  with 

sill  ire 

.\iitl  <«aiU  in  the  distance  drifting  %l^ 
The  litMeiin  glimmcrt*«l  frt»m    i*u 
bar, 
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e  Isle  kindled  its  great  red  star  ; 
md  death  in  tnj  olU'time  laj 
D  peace  like  the  night  and  da;  ! 


1 ! "  said  tha  Man  of  Bookn.  "  ;onr 

eally  not  ill  told  in  verae. 
}  Celt  siud  of  purgatory, 
(  might  go  farther  and  fare  worse." 
.eader  smiled  ;  and  once  agnin 
steadier  voice  took  up  bi«  atrain, 
le  fair  singer  from  the  neighboring 
tent 

ear,  and  at  his  side  a  graceful  lis- 
tener bent. 


IE  GRAVE   BV   THE   LAKE 

B  mouth  of  the  Melvin  Rivar.  which 
into  Moilltonboro  Bay  in  I.ake  Wiimi- 
I,  B  a  ^reat  moDad,  The  Oiimpee  In- 
d  thetr  home  in  the  aej^hborhood  of 


RE  the  Great  Lake's  siinaj  smiles 

lie  round  its  hundred  isles, 

the  mountain's  granite  ledge 

'es  the  vater  like  a  wedge, 

d  about  with  smooth,  gray  stones, 

the  giant's  mighty  bones. 

I  beside,  in  shade  and  gleam, 
bi  and  ripples  Melvin  stream ; 
in  water,  mountain-boni, 
■ir  Sowers  its  banks  adorn  \ 
be  voodtand  voices  meet, 
[ling  with  its  murmurs  sweet. 

lowlands  forest-grown, 

witters  island-strown, 
'  ailver^anded  beach, 
■loohed  bay  and  misty  reach, 
in  ttream  and  burial-heap, 
Eh  lad  ward  the  mouutains  keep. 

'that  Titan  cromlech  fills? 
n-fauser,  lord  o'  the  hills  7 
tbt  who  on  the  hirclien  tree 
'Bdhis  savHge  hi-nildry  7 
M  d'  the  pine-wond  temples  dim, 
pbn,  n^B)  or  wizard  grim  ? 


Rugged  type  of  primal  man. 
Grim  utilitarian, 

Loving  woods  for  hunt  and  prowl. 
Lake  and  hill  for  lish  and  fowl. 
As  the  brown  bear  blind  and  dull 
To  the  grand  and  beautiful  : 

Not  for  him  the  lesson  drawn 
Prom  the  mountains  smit  with  dawn. 
Star-rise,  moon-rise,  flowers  of  May, 
Sunset's  purple  bloom  of  day,  — 
Took  hU  life  no  hue  fmm  thence. 
Poor  amid  such  afBueuce  7 

Haply  unto  hill  and  tree 
All  too  near  akin  was  ho  : 
Unto  him  who  stands  afar 
Nature's  marvels  greatest  are  ; 
Who  the  mountain  purple  seeks 
Must  not  climb  the  higher  peaks. 

Yet  who  kuowH,  iu  winter  tramp. 
Or  the  midnight  of  the  camp. 
What  revealiiigs  faint  and  far. 
Stealing  down  from  moon  and  star, 
Kindled  in  that  human  clod 
Thought  of  destiny  and  God  1 


What  9cj)ulchral  mysteriea, 
What  weird  funenJ-rites,  were  his? 
What  sliarp  wail,  what  drear  lament, 
Back  scared  wolf  and  eagle  sent  ? 

Now,  whate'er  he  may  have  been. 
Low  he  lies  as  other  men  ; 
On  his  mound  the  partridge  drums. 
There  the  noisy  blue-jay  comes  ; 
Rank  nor  name  nor  pomp  has  he 
In  the  grave's  democracy. 

Part  thy  bine  lips.  Northern  lake  ! 
Moss-grown  rocks,  yonr  silence  break  1 
Tell  the  tale,  thou  ancient  tree  t 
Thou,  too,  slide- worn  Osslpec  t 
Speak,  and  tell  us  how  and  when 
Lived  and  died  this  king  of  men  ! 

Wordless  moans  the  ancient  pine  ; 
Lake  and  mountain  give  no  sign  ; 
Vain  to  trace  this  ring  of  stones  ; 
Vain  the  search  of  crumbling  bones  : 
Deepest  of  all  mysteries, 
AbA  the  saddest,  silence  is. 
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NameleHs,  noteless,  clay  with  eUy 
Mingles  slowly  day  by  day  ; 
But  somewhere,  for  eood  or  ill. 
That  dark  soul  is  liTing  still ; 
Somewhere  ^et  that  atom's  force 
Moves  the  hght-poised  universe. 

Strange  that  on  his  burial-sod 
Harebells  bloom,  and  golden-rod. 
While  the  soul's  dark  noroscope 
Holds  no  starry  sign  of  hope  ! 
Is  the  Unseen  with  sight  at  odds  ? 
Nature's  pity  more  than  God's  ? 

Thus  I  mused  by  Melvin's  side. 
While  the  summer  eventide 
Made  the  woods  and  inland  sea 
And  the  mountains  mystery  ; 
And  the  hush  of  earth  and  air 
Seemed  the  pause  before  a  prayer,  — 

Prayer  for  him,  for  all  who  rest, 

Mother  l^rth,  u|M>n  thy  bn^ast,  — 

Lapped  on  Christian  turf,  or  hid 

In  rock-<.>ave  or  pyramid  : 

All  who  sleep,  as  all  who  live. 

Well  may  need  the  prayer,  **  Forgive  I  * 

Desert-smothered  caravan. 
Knee-deep  dust  that  once  was  man. 
Battle-trenches  ghastly  piled, 
(>cean-iIo<»»  with  white  bones  tiled. 
Crowded  tomb  and  mounded  sod. 
Dumbly  crave  that  prayer  to  God. 

Oh,  the  gt*nerationM  old 

Over  whuiii  no  clmreh-bells  tolled, 

Christless,  lifting  up  blind  eyes 

To  the  HJlence  of  the  Hkies  ! 

For  the  iiinumemble  dead 

Is  my  Hout  disquieted. 

Where  In*  now  these  silent  hosts  ? 
Where  the  cauiping-ground  of  ghosts  ? 
Where  the  N|H*etnil  conscripts  led 
To  the  white  tcntA  of  the  dead  ? 
What  stninge  ^hore  or  chartless  sea 
Hold!*  the  awful  mystery  ? 

Then  the  wann  sky  stooped  to  make 
Double  sunM*t  in  the  lake  ; 
While  above  1  kiw  with  it. 
Range  on  ningf>,  the  mountains  lit ; 
And  the  calm  and  splendor  stole 
Like  an  answer  to  my  souL 


Hear'st  thou,  O  of  little 
What  to  thee  the  mountain 
What  is  whispered  by  the  trees 
•"Cast  on  God  thv  care  for  these  ; 
Trust  Him,  if  ttiy  sight  be  dim : 
Doubt  for  them  is  doabt  of  Ilia 

*'  Blind  must  be  their  cloee  shot  r 
Where  like  night  the  sunshine  h' 
Fienr-linked  the  self-forged  eka 
Binding  ever  sin  to  pain. 
Strong  their  prison-oouse  of  wil 
But  without  lie  waiteth  stilL 

**  Not  with  hatred's  undertow 
Doth  the  Love  Eternal  flow  ; 
Every  chain  that  spirits  wear 
Crumbles  in  the  breath  of  prayt 
And  the  penitent's  desire 
Opens  ever}'  gate  of  fire. 


**  StUl  Thv  love,  O  Christ 
Yearns  to  reach  these  souls  in  p 
Through  all  depths  of  sin  and  fc 
Drops  the  plummet  of  Thy  croa 
Never  vet  abvss  was  found 
Deeper  than  that  cross  could  soi 

Therefore  well  msv  Nature  kcej 
K({ual  faith  with  all  who  sleep, 
Set  her  wateh  of  hills  around 
Christian  grave  and  heathen  mo 
And  to  eaim  and  kirkvard  send 
Summer's  Howery  dividend. 

Keep,  ()  plea.^nt  Melvin  strean 
Thy  sweet  laugh  in  shade  and  g 
On  the  Indians  graAsy  tomb 
Swing,  O  Howers,  your  l>ells  of 
lK*ep  Im-Iow,  as  high  alNtve, 
Sweeps  the  cirele  of  <tod*s  love. 


II«*pau8ed  and  questioned  with 

Tlie  hean*n*  verdict  on  his  §*' 

A  K»w  voice  askinl  :   **  Is  *t  well 

Into  the  secrets  which  belong 

Only  to  (iod  ?  —  The  life  to  be 

Is  Ktill  the  unguessed  mystery  : 

Unsealed,  unpierceil  the  cltHidy  i 

ntain. 
We  beat  i»  ith  dream  and  wish  the  i 
doors  in  vain. 
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beyond  oar  sight  may  g^." 
"  The  gracious  Fatherhood 
DOW  above,  below, 
purposes  of  good, 
ree  heritage  of  will, 
spriug^  of  pain  and  ill 
all  worlds.  The  perfect  day 
thadowless,  and    love  is  love 


>» 


she  said,  *'  the  letter  kills  ; 
our  arid  fields  of  strife 
f  clashing  texts  distils 

of  spirit  and  of  life, 
line  still  the  written  Word, 
d  find,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
r  the  hope  I  also  feel 

give  no  wound  beyond  love's 
to  heal." 

d  the  Man  of  Books,  "give  o'er 
too  vast  for  time  and  place. 
Poet,  ride  once  more 
)by  at  his  old  free  pace. 
1  keep,  with  step  discreet, 
arth  beneath  bis  feet, 
nystery  which  around  us  lies, 
a  fool,  the  fool  Heaven-helped 

eller    said  :   "  If  songs  have 

)ice  of  them  let  singers  make  ; 
other  sanction  needs 
laty  for  its  own  fair  sake, 
ot  in  the  mill  of  use, 
»r  leave,  nor  begs  excuse  ; 
flexile  laws  it  deigns  to  own, 
I  atmosphere  its  color  and  its 


)ld  friend,  your  austere  school 

your  fancy  little  chance  ; 

)  to  reason's  rigid  rule 

ing  outlines  of  romance. 

ience  keen  from  exercise, 

c  fear  of  compromise, 

le  free  play  of  your  rhymes, 

imeath,  and  spring  it  like  a 


voice  answered  :  *'  Better  so 
older   flights  that  know    no 


Better  to  use  the  bit,  than  throw 

The  reins  all  loose  on  fancy's  neck. 
The  liberal  range  of  Art  should  be 
The  breadth  of  Christian  liberty. 
Restrained  alone  by  challenge  and  alarm 
Where  its  charmed  footsteps  tread  the  bor- 
der land  of  harm. 

"  Beyond  the  poet's  sweet  dream  lives 

The  eternal  epic  of  the  man. 
He  wisest  is  who  only  gives. 

True  to  himself,  the  best  he  can  ; 
Who,  drifting  in  the  winds  of  praise. 
The  inward  monitor  obeys  ; 
And,  with  the  boldness  that  confesses  fear. 
Takes  in  the  crowded  sail,  and  lets  his  con- 
science steer. 

"  Thanks  for  the  fitting  word  he  speaks, 
Nor  less  fordoubtfid  word  unspoken. 
For  the  false  model  that  he  breaks, 

As  for  the  moulded  c^race  unbroken  ; 
For  what  is  missed  and  what  remains, 
For  losses  which  are  truest  grains. 
For  reverence  conscious  of  the  Fternal  eye. 
And  truth  too  fair  to  need  the  garnish  of  a 
lie." 

Laughing,  the  Critic  bowed.     "  I  yield 

The  point  without  another  word  ; 
Who  ever  yet  a  case  appealed 

Where  beauty's   judgment  had   been 
heard? 
And  you,  my  good  friend,  owe  to  me 
Your  warmest  thanks  for  such  a  plea. 
As  true  withal  as  sweet.     For  my  offence 
Of  cavil,  let  her  words  be  ample  recom- 
pense." 

Across  the  sea  one  lighthouse  star. 

With  crimson  ray  that  came  and  went. 
Revolving  on  its  tower  afar. 

Looked  through  the  doorway  of  the 
tent. 
While  outward,  over  sand-slopes  wet. 
The  lamp  flashed  down  its  yellow  jet 
On  the  long  wash  of  waves,  with  red  and 

green 
Tangles  of  weltering  weed    through   the 
white  foam-wreaths  seen. 

"  *  Sing  while  we  may,  —  another  day 
May  bring  enough  of  sorrow  ; '  —  thus 

Our  Traveller  in  his  own  sweet  lay, 
His  Crimean  camp-song,  hints  to  ns," 
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The  lady  said.    <•  So  let  it  be  ; 
Sing  118  a  tong,**  exclaimed  all  three. 
She  smiled  :  **  1  can  but  marrel  at  yoor 

choice 
To  hear  our  poet's  words  through  my  poor 
borrowed  voice.** 


Her  window  opens  to  the  bay. 
On  gliHtening  light  or  mbty  gray, 
And  there  at  dawn  and  set  of  day 

In  prayer  she  kneels. 
**  Dear  I^nl  !  **  she  saith,  *'  to  many  a  home 
From  wind  and  wave  the  wanderers  come  ; 
I  only  see  the  totming  foam 

Of  stranger  keeu. 

**  Blown  out  and  in  by  summer  gales. 
The  stately  ships,  with  crowded  sails. 
And  sjiilurs  leaning  o*er  their  rails, 

lk*fore  me  glide  ; 
They  come,  they  go,  but  nevermore. 
Spice-laden  from  the  Indian  shore, 
I  see  his  swift-winged  Isidore 

The  waves  divide. 

^  O  Thou  !  with  whom  the  night  is  day 
And  one  the  near  and  far  away, 
l.«ook  out  on  yon  gray  waste,  and  say 

Where  lingers  he. 
Alive,  perchance,  on  some  lone  beach 
Or  thinity  ixle  beyond  the  reach 
Of  nmn,  hi*  hears  the  mocking  speech 

Of  wind  and  sea. 

**  ( )  dread  and  cruel  deep,  reveal 
Tlic  tM'crvt  which  thv  waves  conceal, 
.Vnd,  ye  wild  Mca-birds,  hither  wheel 

And  tell  ytiur  tale. 
I^t  windu  tliAt  tosMHl  his  raven  hair 
A  mesAAge  from  my  lost  one  liear,  — 
Some  thought  of  me,  a  last  fond  prayer 

Or  dying  wail  I 

**  (^ome,  with  your  dreariest  truth  shut  out 
Th<»  fearn  tliMt  haunt  nie  round  ak>uut ; 
O  (fod  !  1  raniiot  bear  this  doubt 

That  stith'M  breath. 
The  wtirHt  is  better  than  the  drea«l  ; 
(five  iiic  liiit  leave  to  mourn  my  dead 
Asle«>n  ill  tniHt  and  hope,  instead 

Of  life  in  death  !  '* 

It  might  have  l>ern  the  evening  breete 
That  whinfiered  tn  the  garden  lrecs» 


It  mi|^t  have  been  the  aooBd  of  mm 

That  rcMW  and  fell ; 
But,  with  her  heart,  if  not  her  ear. 
The  old  loved  voice  she  seemed  to  h 
**  I  wait  to  meet  thee  :  be  of 

For  all  is  weU  t  ** 


The  sweet  voice  into  aileBee  veal, 

A  silence  which  was  almoal  pais 

As  through  it  rolled  the  loag  huat 

The  cadence  of  the  moumfal  n 

Glancing  his  written  pages  o*er. 

The  Reader  tried  hia  part  ooce  mi 

LfCaving  the  land  of  hackmatack  and 

For  Tuscan  valleys  glad  with  olive  ai 

vine. 


THE  BROTHER  OF  MERCV 

[Suggested  by  reading  C.  E.  Xoftaa*s  ae 

PiKRo  LucA,  known  of  all  tke  toe 

As  the  gray  porter  bv  the  Fiftti  wi 

Where  the  noon  shadowa  of  the  m 

fall. 

Sick  and  in  dolor,  waited  to  hiy  dom 

Ilifl  hist  sad  burden,  and  beaide  his  1 

The  barefoot  monk  of  La  Certoaa  sal 


Bfl 


Unseen,  in  square  and  bli 

driftwl, 
Soft  suiiAct   lights  through   green  ^ 

.Vmo  Hifteil  ; 
rnhcard,  l»elow  the  living  shuttles  «1 
Bai*kwanl  and  forth,  and  wove,  ia  k 

Htrife, 
In  mirth  or  i>ain,  the  mottled  web  of 
Hut  when  at  last  came  upward  fro 

Atreet 
Tinkle  uf  liell  and  tread  of  measorcd 
The   sick    man  started,  strove  to  i 

vain. 
Sinking  bai'k  heavily  with  a  moan  of 
And  the  monk  Mud,'**  *T  in  but  the  Bi 

houd 
Of  Merey  g«>in>;  on  M>me  errand  gooi 
Their  hlaek  iiufc»ks  by  the  palac^wall 
Piem  auHwered  fnintly,  **  Wor  ia  tut 
Thin  dav  ftir  t\w  tint  time  in  fortv  v 
In  vain  the  1m>I1  liath  Miunded  in  mi 
Calling  me  with  my  brethren  of  the 
Beggar  and  prince  alike,  to  some  ar 
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*  pitjy  —  baply  from  the  street 
wretch  plague-stricken,  or,  with 

t 

>  the  quickened  ear  and  'feverish 

dn, 

the  crowded  lazaretto's  floors, 
long  twilight  of  the  corridors, 

ling  arms  and  faces  full  of  pain. 

e  work  :  it  was  its  own  reward. 

>unted  on  it  to  offset 

lehich  are  many,  or  make  less  my 

>t 

$e  grace  and  mercy  of  our  Lord  ; 

dow,  hither,  it  has  come  to  be 

oog  years  so  much  a  part  of  me, 

lot  know  myself,  if  lacking  it, 

be  work  the  worker  too  would  die, 

y  place  some  other  self  would  sit 

said,  —  what  matters,  if  not  I  ? 

ill 's  over.     Woe  is  me  !  "  —  "  My 

r 

k  said  soothingly,  ''thy  work  is 
le  ; 

ore  as  a  servant,  but  the  g^est 
lou  enterest  thy  eternal  rest. 

0  tears,  no  sorrow  for  the  lost, 
thy  perfect  bliss.     Thou  shalt  sit 
fm. 

Mrhite  robes,  and  wear  a  golden 

iwn 

nd  forever."  —  Piero  tossed 

k-pillow  :  "  Miserable  me  ! 

wor  for  such  grand  company  ; 

1  would  be  too  heavy  for  this  gray 
;  and  God  forgive  me  if  I  say 

)e  hard  to  sit  there  night  and  day, 

nage  in  the  Tribune,  doing  naught 

e  hard  hands,  that  sill  my  life  have 

ought, 

read  only,  but  for  pity's  sake. 

at  prayers :   I   could   not  keep 
ake, 

my  beads.     Mine  's  but  a  crazy 

»rth  the  saving,  if  all  else  be  dead, 
e  goes  to  heaven  without  a  heart, 
rs  he  leaves  behind  his  better  part. 
'  fellow-men  :  the  worst  I  know 
do  g^ood  to.  Will  death  change 
i  so 

aU  sit  among  the  lazy  saints, 
ft  deaf  ear  to  the  sore  complaints 
that  suffer  ?    Why,  I  never  yet 
wt  dog  in  the  strctda  hard  beset, 
erladen  I    Must  I  rate  man  less 


Than  dog  or  ass,  in  holy  selfishness  ? 

Methinks  (Lord,  pardon,  if  the  thought  be 
sin  !) 

The  world  of  pain  were  better,  if  therein 

One's  heart  might  still  be  human,  and  de- 
sires 

Of  natural  pity  drop  upon  its  fires 

Some  cooling^  tears. 

Thereat  the  pale  monk  crossed 

His  brow,  and  muttering,  "  Madman  !  thou 
art  lost ! " 

Took  up  his  pyx  and  fled  ;  and,  left  alone. 

The  sick  man  closed  his  eyes  with  a  g^reat 
groan 

That  sank  into  a  prayer,   "Thy  will  be 
done  ! " 

Then  was  he  made  aware,  by  soul  or  ear, 
Of  somewhat  pure  and  holy  bending  o'er 

him. 
And  of  a  voice  like  that  of  her  who  bore 

him, 
Tender  and  most  compassionate  :  ''  Never 

fear! 
For  heaven  is  love,  as  God  himself  is  love  ; 
Thy  work  below  shall  be  thy  work  above." 
And   when  he   looked,   lo!    in  the    stem 

monk's  place 
He  saw  the  shining  of  an  angel's  face  ! 


The  Traveller  broke  the  pause.    "  I  've  seen 
The  Brothers  down  the  long  street  steal, 
Black,  silent,  masked,  the  crowd  between, 

And  felt  to  doff  my  hat  and  kneel 
With  heart,  if  not  with  knee,  in  prayer, 
For  blessings  on  their  pious  care." 
The  Reader  wiped  his  glasses  :    "  Friends 

of  mine. 
We  11  try  our  home-brewed  next,  instead 
of  foreign  wine." 


THE  CHANGELING 

For  the  fairest  maid  in  Hampton 
They  needed  not  to  search. 

Who  saw  young  Anna  Favor 
Come  walking  into  church,  — 

Or  bringing  from  the  meadows, 

At  set  of  harvest-day. 
The  frolic  of  the  blackbirds. 

The  sweetness  of  the  hay. 
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Now  the  weariest  of  all  mothen, 
Tlie  itaddest  two  yean'  bride, 

She  scowls  in  the  face  of  her  hiuband, 
Aud  spurna  her  child  aside. 

"  Rake  out  the  red  coals,  goodman,  — 

For  there  the  child  shall  lie. 
Till  the  black  witch  couies  to  fetch  her 

And  both  up  chimuey  Hy. 

'*  It  *8  never  my  own  little  daughter, 
It's  never  my  own,"  she  said; 

**  The  witches  liave  stolen  my  Anna, 
And  left  me  an  imp  instead. 

"  Oh,  fair  and  sweet  was  my  baby, 

Blue  eyes,  and  liair  of  gold  ; 
But  this  is  ugly  and  wriuKled, 

Cross,  and  cunning,  and  old. 

'*  I  hate  the  touch  of  her  fingers, 

I  hate  the  feel  of  her  skin  ; 
It  *s  not  the  milk  fnini  niv  bo!M>m, 

But  mv  blood,  that  hIic  sucks  in. 

**  My  face  grows  sliarp  with  the  tonncnt ; 

Look  !  my  arms  are  skiu  and  lione  ! 
Rake  o|>en  the  red  coals,  goodman, 

And  the  witch  shall  have  her  own. 

**  She  '11  come  whc>n  she  hears  it  crying. 
In  the  hluiiie  of  an  owl  or  bat. 

And  bhe  *!!  bring  tm  our  darling  Anna 
In  place  of  her  screei'hing  brat." 

Then  the  giMMlman,  F^zra  Dalton, 
I^id  his  hand  u|Mm  her  head  : 

**  Tliy  Korrow  in  great,  ( )  wonuin  I 
I  sorrow  with  thee/*  he  Miid. 

**The  |>atliH  to  trouble  are  many, 

And  never  but  one  Hurt*  way 
I/«*adM  out  to  the  light  lH*yond  it  : 

My  iKM>r  wife,  let  us  pray.'* 

Tlien  be  Haid  to  the  great  All-F*ather, 
*'  Thy  ilaugbter  \*  weak  and  blind  ; 

I^'t  her  hi^lit  come  back,  and  clothe  her 
<)niH>  intire  in  her  right  mind. 

**  I^'mI  her  out  of  tluH  evil  shadow, 

Out  of  theM*  fiincieH  wild  ; 
Li*t  the  h4»l\  love  I  if  till*  mother 

Turn  again  to  her  child. 


•«Make  her  lipa  Uke  the  lipa  of  Man 
Kisaing  her  blessed  Son  ; 

Let  her  hands,  like  the  hmiida  off  J< 
Rett  on  her  little  one. 

"  Comfort  the  soul  of  thy  bmndoiaad, 

()])en  her  prison-door. 
And  thine  shall  be  all  the  fflorj 

And  praise  forevermore. 

Then  into  the  face  of  its  mother 
The  baby  looked  up  and  smiM ; 

And  the  cloud  of  her  soul  was  lifted, 
And  she  knew  her  little  ehild. 

A  beam  of  the  slant  west  saoahtM 
Made  the  wan  face  almost  fair. 

Lit  the  blue  eyes'  patient  wonder 
And  the  rings  of  pale  gold 


She  kissed  it  on  lip  and  forehead. 
She  kissed  it  on  cheek  and  ekiii. 

And  she  bare<l  her  snow-white 
To  the  lips  so  |kale  and  thin. 

Oh,  fair  on  her  bridal  morning 

Whs  the  maid  who  blushed  and  flvbi 

But  fairer  to  Ezra  Dalton 

Looked  the  mother  of  his  child. 

With  more  than  a  lover*A  fondnets 
He  i>t(H)|M'(l  to  her  woni  young  face. 

And  the  nulling  ehild  and  the  muchrr 
He  folded  in  one  embrace. 

"  Bless<Ml  In*  (uh\  ! "  he  murmured. 

**  HlesM'd  U*  (i«Ml !  **  slie  said  ; 
**  For  1  WH*.  who  once  was  blinded,  — 

I  live,  who  once  was  deaiL 

**  Now  mount  and  ride,  my  gnodmaa* 
As  thou  lovest  thv  own  m>uI  ! 

Wt»e  *H  me,  if  mv  wu-keil  fancies 
lie  the  death  of  itoodv  Cole  !  ** 

His  horse  he  nadtlled  and  bridled. 
And  into  the  night  nwle  lie. 

Now  thrnii;;li  the  gn»at  black  woodbi^ 
Nttw  hv  the  white-lM^ached 


He  n»de  through  the  silent  dearioKii 
He  eame  tti  the  ferrv  wide. 

And  thriiv  he  ealletl  to  the  boatnM 
Aali*ep  on  thv  other  side. 
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bone  to  the  river, 
1  to  Newbury  town, 
led  up  Justice  Sewall 
a^htcap  and  his  gown. 

ave  and  worshipful  jiuitice 
hose  soul  be  peace  !) 
le  to  the  jailer's  warrant 
iwife  Cole's  release. 

gh  the  night  the  hoof-beats 
indiug  like  a  flail  ; 
Cole  at  cockcrow 
rth  from  Ipswich  jail. 


rhyme :  I  hardly  dare 

re  on  its  theme  worn  out ; 

s  so  sweet  by  Doon  and  Ayr 

Imply  silly  hereabout ; 

by  lips  Arcadian  blown 

a  horns  at  our  own. 

muse  of  pastoral  walks  with 

Biglow  sings,  our  new  Theoc- 


lAIDS  OF  ATTITASH 

Indian  word  signif  3riDg  "  hnckle- 
name  of  a  large  and  beautiful 
thempart  of  Amesbury.  [In  a 
elds,  Whittier  wrote :  *''  I  should 
lee  Attitashf  as  it  is  as  pretty 
Lake  which  Wordsworth  sings, 
deal  prettier.  The  glini})se  of 
gray  range  of  mountains  in  Not- 
icross  it  is  very  fine,  and  it  has 
of  pines  and  maples  and  ash 

ave  the  white  clouds  swam, 
hills  of  Nottingham 
ips  of  leafy  green 
lake  were  seen, 

shadow  of  the  ash 
its  dream  in  Attitash, 
n  summer  weather, 
ns  sat  together. 

watched  in  idle  mood 
Ld  shade  of  lake  and  wood  ; 
the  keen  light  smote, 
sail  of  a  boat ; 


Swan  flocks  of  lilies  shoreward  lying. 
In  sweetness,  not  in  music,  dying  ; 
Hardback,  and  virgin's-bower. 
And  white-spiked  clethra-flower. 

With  careless  ears  they  heard  the  plash 
And  breezy  wash  of  Attitash, 

The  wood-bird's  plaintive  cry, 

The  locust's  sharp  reply. 

And  teased  the  while,  with  playful  hand. 
The  shaggy  dog  of  Newfoundland, 

Whose  uncouth  frolic  spilled 

Their  baskets  berry-fllled. 

Then  one,  the  beauty  of  whose  eyes 
Was  evermore  a  great  surprise. 

Tossed  back  her  queenly  head. 

And  lightly  laughing,  said  : 

**  No  bridegroom's  hand  be  mine  to  hold 
That  is  not  lined  with  yellow  gold  ; 

I  tread  no  cottage-floor  ; 

I  own  no  lover  poor. 

"  My  love  must  come  on  silken  wings, 
With  bridal  lights  of  diamond  rings, 

Not  foul  with  kitchen  smirch, 

With  tallow-dip  for  torch." 

The  other,  on  whose  modest  head 
Was  lesser  dower  of  beauty  shed. 

With  look  for  home-hearths  meet, 

And  voice  exceeding  sweet. 

Answered,  "  We  will  not  rivals  be  ; 

Take  thou  the  gold,  leave  love  to  me  ; 
Mine  be  the  cottage  small, 
And  thine  the  rich  man's  hall. 

"  I  know,  indeed,  that  wealth  is  good  ; 

But  lowly  roof  and  simple  food, 
With  love  that  hath  no  doubt, 
Are  more  than  gold  without." 

Hard  by  a  farmer  hale  and  young 
His  cradle  in  the  rye-field  swung. 
Tracking  the  yellow  plain 
With  windrows  of  ripe  grain. 

And  still,  whene'er  he  paused  to  whet 
His  scythe,  the  sidelong  glance  he  met 

Of  large  dark  eyes,  where  strove 

False  pride  and  secret  love. 
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Be  HtroDg,  young  mower  of  the  gnin  ; 
That  love  uiall  oTermatch  disdain, 

lU  instincts  soon  or  late 

The  heart  shall  vindicate. 

In  hlouse  of  eray,  with  fishing-rod, 
Half  screened  by  leares,  a  stranger  trod 

The  margin  of  the  pond, 

Watching  the  group  beyond. 

The  supreme  hours  unnoted  eome  ; 

Unfelt  the  turning  tides  of  doom  ; 
And  so  the  uiaids  laughed  on, 
Nor  dreamed  what  Fate  had  done,  — 

Nor  knew  the  step  was  Destiny's 
That  rustled  in  the  bin*hen  trees, 

As,  with  their  lives  forecast, 

Fisher  and  mower  passcrd. 

Kr(>long  by  lake  and  rivulet  side 
The  summer  n>ses  paled  and  died. 

And  Autuiinrs  fiiigt^rs  shed 

The  maple's  leaves  of  red. 

Through  the  lung  guld-liazed  aftemooB, 
Alone,  Imt  for  the  diving  loon, 

The  partridge  in  the  brake. 

The  ulack  duck  on  the  lake, 

Bt*neath  the  shadow  of  the  ash 
Sut  man  and  maid  bv  Attitafth  : 

And  earth  and  air  made  room 

For  human  lieartn  to  bl«»om. 

Soft  spn*ad  the  carpets  of  the  nod. 
And  (4cnrlct-<mk  and  gi>Klen*nid 

With  blu.Hht*s  and  with  smiles 

Lit  up  the  fort*st  aislfs. 

Tlie  mellow  light  thi*  lake  aslant, 
TIk*  {M*bbU'd  margiii*K  rippltM.*hant 

Attrm|M*n*d  and  low-toued« 

The  tender  mystery  owned. 

And  through  the  dream  the  lovers  dreamed 
Sw«*ct  mmiiiiIh  stole  in  and  soft  lights 
Htn'smed  ; 

Thr  Miiii<«hine  S4*<Mm*d  to  bless, 

Tilt*  air  was  a  cart*ss. 

Nt»t  !»ho  who  lightly  laughed  is  there. 
With  Hi-oniful  Umn  of  midnight  hair, 

liiM*  il:irk,  di-dainful  eyes. 

And  proud  lip  worldly-wise. 


Her  haughty  vow  is  still 

But  all  she  dreamed  and  covet«d 
Wears,  half  to  her  surprise. 
The  youthful  farmer's  guise  I 

With  more  than  all  her  old-time  | 
She  walks  the  rye-field  at  his  side, 
Careless  of  cot  or  hall. 
Since  love  tranafignres  all. 

Rich  beyond  dreams,  the  vaatage- 
Of  life  IS  gained  ;  her  hands  have  : 
Tlie  taluman  of  old 
That  changes  all  to  gold. 

While  she  who  could  for  love  disp 
With  all  its  glittering  accidents. 
And  trust  her  heart  alone. 
Finds  love  and  gold  her  own. 

\Miat  wealth  can  buv  or  art  can  hi 
Awaits  her  ;  but  her  cup  is  filled 

Kven  now  unto  the  brim  ; 

Iler  world  is  love  and  him  I 


The  while  he  heanl,  the  Book-a 

A  length  of  make-belie  viae  fi 

With      8ni(»thered     mischief 

thmugh  : 

**  Why,  you  hhall  sit  in  Ram« 

And,  with  hiH  (tentle  Shepherd, 

On  Yankee  hills  immortal  shrr| 

While  love-lorn  iwains  ami  maidi 

iM'vtnid 
Hold  dreaniv    trvst  around   vour 
iKTry-pouu. 

Tlie  Tnjvi'llrr  laughe<l  :  ••Sir  C 

Singin;;  «»f  love  the  Tn»MVen'' 

How  shoulil  lie  kn<iw  the  Mindf 

From  one  of  Vulcan's  forgr-ln 

"  Nav, 

He  lM>tter  M^t^s  who  tttonds  out«i( 

Than  they  vtho  in  pntcrssion  rid 

Tlie    Reader   an!*were<l  :    "selecti 

Ktpiire 
Miss,  while  they  make,  the  show  I 
side  folki«  admire. 

•*  lli^Tf'^  i*  a  wild  tale  of  the  Nor 
Our  tnivell«*<l  friend  will  own 

Fit  fi>r  a  Norliind  Christma«  he« 
And  lip!t  of  Christian  .Vndertf 
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11  it  in  the  yalleys  green 
Eair  island  he  has  seen, 
o£f  the  pleasant  Swedish  shore, 
y  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  watched  by 


more. 
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"  Tie  atflle,  bam  mini 

Imorgen  kommer  Fin, 

Fa*er  dfai, 
Esbem  Bnans  (Une  og  b jerte  at  lege  med  !  ** 

Zealand  Rhyme. 

t  Kallnndborg  by  the  sea 

as  stately  as  church  may  be, 

e  shalt  thou  wed   my  daughter 

•» 

iord  of  Nesvek  to  Esbem  Snare. 

laron  laughed.     But  Esbem  said, 
[  lose  my  soul,  I  will  Helva  wed  ! " 
;  strode,  in  his  pride  of  will, 
oil  who  dwelt  in  Ulshoi  hill. 

'  Troll,  a  church  for  me 
dborg  by  the  mighty  sea ; 
ately,  and  build  it  fair, 
licklyy"  said  Esbern  Snare. 

sly    Dwarf  said,  <'No  work  is 

iiuB;ht 

ofthe  Hills,  O  man,  for  uan^^ht. 

thou  give  for  thy  church  so  fair?  " 

9wn  price,"  quoth  Elsbern  Snare. 

edlundborg  church  is  builded  well, 
t  the  name  of  its  builder  tell, 
eart  and  thy  eyes   must  be  my 


»f 


said  Esbem,  "  and  build  it  soon." 

and   by  day  the  Troll  wrought 

» 

the  timbers,  he  piled  the  stone  ; 
y  day,  as  the  walls  rose  fair, 
id  sadder  g^w  Esbem  Snare. 

id  by  night,  he  watched  by  day, 
Lt  and  thought,  but  he  dared  not 

e  called  on  the  Elle-maids  shy, 
Neck  and  the  Nis  gave  no  reply. 

il  Ixirgain  far  and  wide 

na  throQgh  the  country-side  ; 


And  Helva  of  Nesvek,  young  and  fair. 
Prayed  for  the  soul  of  Esbem  Snare. 

And  now  the  church  was  wellnigh  done  ; 

One  pillar  it  lacked,  and  one  alone  ; 

And  the  grim  Troll  muttered,  *'  Fool  thou 

art! 
To-morrow  gives  me  thy  eyes  and  heart ! " 

By  Kallundborg  in  black  despair. 
Through  wood  and  meadow,  walked  Esbem 

Snare, 
Till,   worn  and   weary,   the    strong    man 

sank 
Under  the  birches  on  Ulshoi  bank. 

At  his  last  day's  work  he  heard  the  Troll 
Hammer  and  delve  in  the  quarry's  hole  ; 
Before   him   the  church   stood   large  and 

fair  : 
**  I  have  builded  my  tomb,"  said  Esbern 

Snare. 

And  he  closed  his  eyes  the  sight  to  hide. 
When  he  heard  a  lieht  step  at  his  side  : 
*^  O  Esbem  Snare  !     a  sweet  voice  said, 
«  Would  I  might  die  now  in  thy  stead !  " 

With  a  grasp  by  love  and  by  fear  made 

strong. 
He  held  her  fast,  and  he  held  her  long ; 
With  the  beating  heart  of  a  bird  afeard. 
She  hid  her  face  in  his  flame-red  beard. 

"  O  love  !  "  he  cried,  "  let  me  look  to-day 
In  thine  eyes  ere  mine  are  plucked  away  ; 
Let  me  hold  thee  close,  let  me  feel  thy 

heart 
Ere  mine  by  the  Troll  is  torn  apart ! 

"  I  sinned,  O  Helva,  for  love  of  thee  I 
Pray  that  the  Lord  Christ  pardon  ine  ! " 
But  fast  as  she  prayed,  and  faster  still. 
Hammered  the  Troll  in  Ulshoi  hiU. 

He  knew,  as  he  wrought,  that  a  loving 

heart 
Was  somehow  baffling  his  evil  art ; 
For  more  than  spell  of  Elf  or  Troll 
Is  a  maiden's  prayer  for  her  lover's  soul. 

And  Esbem  listened,  and  caught  the  sound 
Of  a  Troll- wife  singing  underground  : 
"  To-morrow  comes  Fine,  father  thine  : 
Lie  still  and  hush  thee,  baby  mine  ! 
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'<  Lie  itill,  my  darling  I  next  sunrise 
Thuu  'It  play  with  Ksbem  Snare's  heart  and 

eyes  I " 
•«  Ho !  ho  ! "  quoth  Ksbem,  « is  that  your 

game? 
Thanks    to    the  Troll-wife,  I    know    his 

name  I " 

The  Troll  he  heard  him,  and  hurried  on 
To  Kallundborg  church  with  the  lacking 

stone. 
**Too  late,  Gaffer  Finel"  cried  Esbem 

Snare ; 
And  Trull  and  pillar  vanished  in  air ! 

Tliat  night  the  harvesters  heard  the  sound 

Of  a  woman  sobbing  underground, 

And  thv  voice  of  the  Hill-froU  loud  with 

blame 
Of  the  careless  singer  who  told  his  name. 

Of  the  Trull  of  the  Church  they  sing  the 

rune 
By  the  Northern  Sea  in  the  harvest  moon  ; 
And  the  iij«hera  of  Zt>aland  hear  him  still 
Scolding  his  wife  in  Ulslioi  bill. 

And  seaward  over  its  gr«)ves  of  birch 
Still  looks  the  tower  of  Kallundborg  church. 
Where,  first  at  its  altar,  a  wedded  pair, 
Stood  lleh'a  of  Nesvek  and  Esbem  Snare ! 


**Wliat,"  aski*d  the  Traveller,  ''would 
our  Hireii, 
Tlit'  old  Ntirse  Htory-tellers,  say 
Of  Hiiii-gnived  |»it'tiin»H,  ocean  wires. 

And  HUH  iking  steamboats  of  to-day  ? 
And  this,  <>  lady,  bv  your  leave, 
U«M*allH  wiur  f*i>ng  of  venter  eve  : 
Pmv.  let  UN   have   that  ('able-hvnm  once 

•  * 

nion*.** 
"  Hear,  bear  ! "   the  B<K>k-man  cried,  **the 
lailv  hoji  the  tloor. 

•'  ThrjM*  noij«y  waves  Im*1ow  perhaps 

Til  Mirh  n  Ntniin  will  tend  tb«>ir  ear, 
With  iMiftrr  voif4'  ami  lighter  la|Hie 

(Ninie  Ktealing  up  the  Minds  t«>  hear, 
And  what  tb**v  onrf  n>fuM>d  to  do 
Fur  old  King  Knut  neeord  to  you. 
Nav.  fvt>n  thi>  H^hcn  Hhall  vt»iir  linteners  )»e. 
As  one**,  the  l«';;end  runs,  they  heard  St. 
Anthony.*' 


THE  CABLE   HYMN 

O  LONKLT  bay  of  Trinity, 
O  dreary  shores,  give  ear  I 

Lean  down  unto  the  white-lipped  •• 
The  voice  of  God  to  hear  I 

From  world  to  world  His  coimers  fl 
Thought-winged  and  shod  with  Ai 

The  angel  of  ms  stormy  akr 
Rides  down  the  sunken  wire. 

What  saith  the  herald  of  the  LcmlT 
**  The  world's  long  strife  is  dooe ; 

Close  wedded  by  that  mystic  cord. 
Its  continents  are  one. 

*'  And  one  in  heart,  as  one  in  bkiod, 
Slmll  all  her  peoples  be  ; 

The  hands  of  human  brotherhood 
Are  clasped  beneath  the 


*'  Through  Orient  seaa,  o'er  Afrie's  | 

And  Asian  mountains  borne. 
The  vigor  of  the  Northern  haam 
Shall  nerve  the  world 


**  Frf>m  clime  to  clime,  from  shore  Is 
Sludl  thrill  the  magic  thread  ; 

The  new  Prometheus  steals  once  m0 
The  tire  that  wakes  the  dead." 

Tlirob  on,  strung  pulse  of  thunder !  I 
Fruni  answering  bea(.*h  to  beach ; 

Fuse  nations  in  thy  kihdiv  heat, 
And  melt  the  eluiius  of  each  I 

Wild  terror  of  the  skv  above, 
(rlide  tanie<l  and  dumb  below! 
!   Bear  gently,  <  K*ean*s  carrier-dovCi 
'Iliv  errands  to  and  fro. 

Weave  on,  swift  shuttle  of  the  Lord, 
lieneath  the  diH>p  so  far. 

The  britlal  nibe  of  earth*s  accord. 
The  fiincnil  shroud  of  war ! 

For  lo  !  the  fall  of  (Kvan's  wall 
Sika«*e  niiM'ktsI  and  time  outrun; 

Anil  niiind  the  world  the  thought  ofi 
Is  as  the  thought  of  one  ! 


Thi*  t>oIf>4  unite*,  the  zones  agree. 
Till*  tongues  uf  striving  ce 
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Sea  of  Galilee 

ist  is  whispering,  Peace  ! 


phecj  !  to  this  at  last," 
ader   said,  "shall  aU  things 

be  the  bugle's  blast, 

tie-music  of  the  drum. 

lile  the  world  may  run 

d  way,  with  needle-gun 

,  but  truth,  at  last,  shall  reign  : 

ong  of  Clmst  was  never  sung 

s  scattered  papers,  **  Here," 
as  died  the  faint  applause, 
bing  that  I  found  last  year 
1  the  island  known  as  Orr's. 
om  a  fair-haired  g^l 
y,  bore  the  name  of  Pearl, 
le  droll  freak  of  circumstance,) 
ellnigh  so,  in  Harriet  Stowe's 


ice. 
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the  outer  gray  beyond 
wn's  golden  trail  ? 
Lsh  of  a  sea-bird's  wing, 
of  slanting  sail  ? 
'es  watch  from  Neck  and  Point, 
om  elders  pray, — 

what  was  once  a  ship 
np  the  bay ! 

ea-f og,  from  icy  drift, 

I  and  from  pain, 

mnd  fisber  greets  thy  lights, 

l-harbored  Maine  I 

keel  shall  seaward  turn, 

'  a  sail  ontstand, 

nd  white,  the  Dead  Ship  looms 

le  dusk  of  land. 

he  headland's  bristling  pines  ; 

is  the  isle-set  bay  ; 

>reeze  can  speed  her  on, 

f  tide  delay. 

1  walk  the  Isle  of  Orr 

her  date  and  name, 

^hts  sit  in  Freeport  yards 

ed  her  oaken  frame. 


What  weary  doom  of  baffled  quest, 

Thou  sad  sea-ghost,  is  thine  ? 
What  makes  thee  in  the  haunts  of  home 

A  wonder  and  a  sign  ? 
No  foot  is  on  thy  silent  deck. 

Upon  thy  helm  no  hand  ; 
No  ripple  hath  the  soundless  wind 

That  smites  thee  from  the  land  I 

For  never  comes  the  ship  to  port, 

Howe'er  the  breeze  may  be  ; 
Just  when  she  nears  the  waiting  shore 

She  drifts  again  to  sea. 
No  tack  of  sail,  nor  turn  of  helm. 

Nor  sheer  of  veering  side  ; 
Stern-fore  she  drives  to  sea  and  night, 

Against  the  wind  and  tide. 

In  vain  o'er  Harpswell  Neck  the  star 

Of  evening  g^des  her  in  ; 
In  vain  for  her  the  lamps  are  lit 

Within  thy  tower,  Seguin  I 
lu  vain  the  harbor-boat  shall  hail. 

In  vain  the  pilot  call  ; 
No  hand  shall  reef  her  spectral  sail, 

Or  let  her  anchor  fall. 

Shake,  brown  old  wives,  with  dreary  joy. 

Your  gray-head  hints  of  ill  ; 
And,  over  sick-beds  whispering  low. 

Your  prophecies  fulfil. 
Some  home  amid  yon  birchen  trees 

Shall  drape  its  door  with  woe  ; 
And  slowly  where  the  Dead  Ship  sails. 

The  burial  boat  shall  row  ! 

From  Wolf  Neck  and  from  Flying  Point, 

From  island  and  from  main, 
From  sheltered  cove  and  tided  creek. 

Shall  ^lide  the  funeral  train. 
The  dead-boat  with  the  bearers  four. 

The  mourners  at  her  stem,  — 
And  one  shall  go  the  silent  way 

Who  shall  no  more  return  ! 

And  men  shall  sigh,  and  women  weep, 

Whose  dear  ones  pale  and  pine, 
And  sndly  over  sunset  seas 

Await  the  ghostly  sign. 
They  know  not  that  its  sails  are  filled 

By  pity's  tender  breath, 
Nor  see  the  Angel  at  the  helm 

Who  steers  the  Ship  of  Death  I 


I 
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**  Cliill  OA  a  down-OAflt  breoze  should  be,** 
The  liook-iiiaii  staid.     *'  A  ghostlj  touch 
The  legend  has.     I  *iii  glad  to  M*e 

Your  tlyiiig  Yankee  beat  the  Dutch." 
**  Well,  here  is  something  of  the  sort 
Whieh  one  midsummer  day  I  caucht 
In  Namigaiisett  iiay,  for  lack  of  fish.' 
"  We  wait,"  the   Tra%'eller  said  ;   "  serve 
hot  or  cold  your  dish." 


THE   PALATINE 

Block  lidand  in  Lon|?  laUnd  Sonnd,  called 
by  the  Indiuoji  Mauisetrs,  the  iide  of  the  little 
god,  was  the  iM'eue  of  a  tra^ne  incident  a  hun- 
dn*d  yearn  or  more  a^o,  when  Th*  Palatine^  an 
emigrant  Hhip  Ixmnd  for  IMiiladflphia,  driven 
off  itM  counte.  eaiiii*  u|Min  the  eoast  at  thiM  |K)iiit. 
A  mutiny  on  IxMinl.  followed  by  an  inhuman 
deierti(»n  on  the  |Mirt  of  the  crew,  luid  brony^ht 
the  unlmpiiy  |).'iiim*np'rM  to  the  verp*  of  Ktarvifc- 
tion  and  iiuidni'SH.  Tr.-ulition  wi\h  tliat  wn*ck- 
en  on  uliore.  after  rescuinf;  all  but  one  of  the 
■nrvivom.  set  tin'  to  the  vemel,  Miliich  wu«  driven 
oat  to  m*a  before  a  };ale  w  hirh  had  Hprunf;  up. 
Every  twelveniouth,  accortlin|f  tn  the  ruinie  tnuli- 
tion.  the  HiMH'tacle  of  h  idiip  on  tire  is  visible  to 
the  inhabitunta  of  the  iiland. 

i^EAGUKH  north,  as  fly  the  gull  and  auk, 
Point  Judith  watches  with  eye  of  hawk  ; 
l^eagues  MMith,  thy    beacon    tlames,  Moa- 
tank  ! 

Lonely  and  wind -shorn,  wfNMl-furwiken, 
With  never  a  triM*  for  Spring  tt»  waken. 
For  trvnt  of  lovefH  <ir  farewelU  taken, 

Cireh'd  by  waters  that  never  fr«»eze, 
Beaten  by  billow  and  swept  by  breeze, 
Lieth  the  island  of  Manisi-es, 

St>t  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  S<»und  to  hold 
Tlie  collet  li^btH  up  ou  it<4  tnrn*t  obi, 
Yelb»w  mIiIi  nuws  and  si*a-fog  nuiuld. 

I>n*arv  the  land  when  f^\9\  and  sleet 

At  it.s  do4>r^  and  windows  howl  and  lieat, 

And  Winter  laughs  at  its  ftres  of  |M>at  ! 

But    in    tumnief    time,    when    ]k>o1    and 

pi>nil. 

Held  ill  the  InpS  nf  Valley;!  fmid. 

An*  blue  a»  the  glimpses  of  sea  In^yond  ; 


I 


When  the  hills  are  sweet  with  the  bnrr- 

rose, 
And,  hid  in  the  warm,  soft  della^  unrloK 
Flowers  the  mainUnd  rarely  knows  ; 

When  iMMts  to  tbeir  morning  ftshing  (pt, 
And,  held  to  the  wind  ami  slanting  low, 
Whitening  and   darkening  the  small  aih 
show,  — 

Then  is  that  lonely  island  fair  ; 

And  the  |mle  health-seeker  ftodeth  tkif 

The  wine  of  life  in  its  pleasant  wktu 

No  greener  valleys  the  sun  invite, 
( hi  smoother  beach(*s  no  sea-birds  li)(hL 
No    blue    waves    shatter    to    foam  oMt 
white  ! 


There,  circling  ever  their  narrow 
Quaint  tradition  and  lt*gend  straogv 
Live  on  unchallenged,  and  know  no 


Old  wives  spinning  their  webs  of  tov, 
( )r  riR'kiug  wein lly  to  and  fro 
In  and  out  of  the  peat*s  dull  glow. 

And  old  men  mending  tbeir  nets  of  t 
Talk  toge.ther  of  dn^ani  and  sign, 
Tulk  of  the  l(»t  ship  PaUtine,  — 

The  ship  that,  a  bundre<l  years  brforr. 

Fn'i^btt-d  deep  with  its  gfNHlly  «torr, 

I    In  the  gale»  of  the  c<|uinox  went  atbofv- 

■   The  ea''er  islanders  one  bv  one 
(*ouiited  the  shuts  of  her  signal  rvB. 
And  heard  the  crash  when  she  afow  Rf^ 
on  ! 

Into  the  t«M>th  of  death  she  sped  : 
(May  (iod  forgive  the  bands  that  fed* 
The  false  lights  over  the  rocky  Head?) 

O   men   and    brothers  !  what   sights  w^ 

then*  ! 

White  upturned  faces,  hands  strrtcbcd  ^ 
'  prnver  ! 

When*  waves  had  pity,  could  ye  not 


Down  swooped  the  wreckers,  like  biids  ' 

prey 
Tearing  tlie  h«'art  of  the  ship  away. 
.And  the  dead  had  never  a  word  to  tav. 
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n,    with    gliastly    ihimmer    and 

ine 

rocks  and  the  seething  brine, 

ued  the  wreck  of  the  Palatine. 

cmel  hearts,  as  they  homeward 

ed, 

I  and  the  rocks  are  dumb,"  they 

id: 

1  be  no  reckoning  with  the  dead." 

year  went  round,  and  when  once 

9re 

eir  foam-white  curves  of  shore 

rd  the  line-storm  rave  and  roar, 

again,  with  shimmer  and  shine, 
rocks  and  the  seething  brine, 
ing  wreck  of  the  Palatine  ! 

• 

in  fitter  words  than  these, 
their  nets  on  their  patient  knees, 
the  legend  of  Manisees. 

}  nor  tones  a  doubt  betray  ; 
mown    to  us    all,"   they   quietly 

have  seen  it  in  our  day." 

then,  no  death  for  a  word  once 

oken? 

iT  a  deed  but  left  its  token 

Dn  tables  never  broken  ? 

ements  subtle  reflections  give  ? 
res  of  all  the  ages  live 
re's  infinite  negative, 

alf  in  sport,  in  malice  half, 

ITS    at    times,    with    shudder    or 

and  shadow  in  photograph  ? 

on  many  a  moonless  night, 

ingston  Head  and  from  Montauk 

|[ht 

tre  kindles  and  bums  in  sight. 

'  and  dim,  now  clear  and  higher, 
)  the  terrible  Ghost  of  Fire, 
owly  sinking,  the  flames  expire. 

wise  Sound  skippers,  though  skies 
eflne, 


Reef  their  sails  when  they  see  the  sign 
Of  the  blazing  wreck  of  the  Palatine  I 


"  A  fitter  tale  to  scream  than  sing," 
The  Book-man  said.     "  Well,  fancy, 
then," 
The  Reader  answered,  **  on  the  wing 

The  sea-birds  shriek  it,  not  for  men, 
But  in  the  ear  of  wave  and  breeze  ! " 
The  Traveller  mused  :  "  Your  Manisees 
Is  fairy-land  :  o£P  Narragansett  shore 
Who  ever  saw  the  isle  or  heard  its  name 
before  ? 

**  'T  is  some  strange  land  of  Flyaway, 

Whose  dreamy  shore  the  ship  beguiles, 
St.  Brandan's  in  its  sea-mist  gray, 

Or  sunset  loom  of  Fortunate  Isles  ! " 
"  No  ghost,  but  solid  turf  and  rock 
Is  the  good  island  known  as  Block," 
The  Reader  said.     <<For  beauty  and  for 

ease 
I  chose  its  Indian  name,  soft-flowing  Mani- 
sees ! 

**  But  let  it  pass  ;  here  is  a  bit 

Of  unrhymed  story,  with  a  hint 
Of  the  old  preaching  mood  in  it. 

The  sort  of  sidelong  moral  squint 
Our  friend  objects  to,  which  has  grown, 
I  fear,  a  habit  of  my  own. 
'T  was  written  when  the  Asian  plague  drew 

near. 
And  the  land  held  its  breath  and  paled 
with  sudden  fear." 


ABRAHAM  DAVENPORT 

The  famous  Dark  Day  of  New  England,  May 
19f  1780,  was  a  physical  puzzle  for  many  years 
to  our  ancestors,  bat  its  occurrence  brought 
something  more  than  philosophical  speculatioB 
into  the  minds  of  those  who  passed  through  it. 
The  incident  of  Colonel  Abraham  Davenport's 
sturdy  protest  is  a  matter  of  history. 

In  the  old  days  (a  custom  laid  aside 
With  breeches  and  cocked  hats)  the  people 

sent 
Their  wisest  men  to  make  the  public  laws. 
And  so,  from  a  brown  homestead,  where  the 

Sound 


a6o 
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Drinks  the  small  tribute  of  the  A 
Waved  over  by  the  woods  of  Ripoowams, 
And  hallowed  bj  pure  lives  and  tninquil 

deaths, 
Stamford  sent  up  to  the  councils  of  the  State 
Wisdom  and  grace  in  Abraham  Davenport. 

T  was  on  a  May-day  of  the  far  old  vear 
Seventeen  hundred  eighty,  that  there  fell 
Over  the  bloom  and  sweet  life  of  the  Spring, 
Over  the  fresh  earth  and  the  heaven  of  noon, 
A  horror  of  great  darkness,  like  the  night 
In  day  of  which  the  Norland  sagas  tell,  — 
The  Twilight  of  the  Gods.     The  low-hung 

skv 
Was  black  with  ominous  clouds,  save  where 

its  rim 
Was  frin|^  with  a  dull  glow,  like  that 

which  climbs 
The  erater*8  sides  from  the  red  hell  below. 
Birds  ceased  to  sing,  and  all  the  barn-yard 

fowls 
Roosted  ;  the  cattle  at  the  pasture  bars 
Lowed,  and   looked   homeward  ;   bats  on 

leathern  wings 
Flitted  abroad  ;  the  sounds  of  labor  died  ; 
Men   prayed,  and   women  wept ;  nil   ears 

grew  sharp 
To  hear  the  doom -blast  of  the  trumpet 

shatter 
The  bkek  sky,  that  the  dreadful  face  of 

ClirUt 
Might  look   from  the  rent  clouds,  not  as 

he  lo(»ked 
A  loving  giiest  at  Hi'thany,  but  stem 
As  Justice  and  inexorable  Law. 

Meanwhile  in  the  old  State  House,  dim 
as  ghost  ii. 
Sat  the  lawgiviTS  of  Connecticut, 
Trembling  lM'n«*ath  their  logislative  rolies. 
**  It  is  the  l^ortrs  <ireat  Day  !     Let  us  ad- 


jouni 


M 


Some  said  ;  and  then,  as  if  with  one  acconl, 
All  eves  were  turned  to  Abraham  Daven- 

port. 
He  nM«e,  fdow  cleaving  with  his  steady  voice 
The  intolcralilo  huHh.     **  ThiA  well  may  W 
The    Day   of  Judgment  which  the  world 

awaits  ; 
But  be  it  Ml  or  not,  I  only  know 
My  present  diitv,  snd  my  I^onPs  command 
To  ooriiiiv  till  lit*  ronie.     S<i  at  the  t»oAt 
Where  lie  liath  set  uie  in  His  pruviueuce, 


I  chooM,  for  one*  to  mart  Hit 

face, — 
No  faithless  servant  fnghteBsd 

But  ready  when  the  Lord  of  U 

calls ; 
And  therefore,  with  all  revereoe 

«ay. 
Let  God   do   His  work,   wo  wi 

ours. 
Bring  in  the  candles.***     And  the 

them  in. 

Then  br  the  <kri.«  lighU  tfc 

read. 
Albeit  with  husky  voice  and  shak 
An  act  t<i  amend  an  act  to  regnh 
The  shad  and  alewive  fishenea 

upon 
Wisely  and  well  spake  Abraham  I 
Straight  to  the  question,  with  no 

speech 
Save  the  ten  Arab  signs,  yet  not 
The  shrewd  dn*  humor  natural  to 
His  awe-«truck  eoUengoea  Ustcni 

while. 
Between  the  pauses  of  hia  argnn 
To  hoar  the  thunder  of  the  wmll 
Break  from  the  hollow  tnunpet  ol 

And  there  he  stands  in  moan 
day. 
Erect,  itelf -poised,  a  rugged  face 
AgaiuHt  the  Imckground  of  unnal 
A  witnesM  to  the  ages  as  they  pA 
That  bimple  duty  hath  no  plaoe  i 


He  ceased  :  just  then  the  oeea 

To  lift  a  half-faced  moon  ia 

And,     shore  -  ward,     o*cr     %h 

gleamed. 

From  crest  to  crest,  a  line  o 

Such  at  of  old,  with  solemn  m« 

The  tinhera  by  (iennesaret  mi« 

When  (IrvHihod  oVr  it  walked  1 

(hmI, 
Tnu'kiiig  the  waves  with  light  w 
samlals  trod. 

Silently  for  a  s|)ace  eaeh  eve 

r|M>n  that  sudden  glory  tur 
Cotil  from  the  land  the  breeie 
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tent-ropes  flapped,  the  long  beach 

limed 

768  to  foam  ;  on  either  hand 

led,  far  as  sight,  the  hills  of  sand  ; 

fs  of  marsh,  and  capes  of  bush 

id  tree, 

I's  black  shore-line  loomed  beyond 

e  meadowy  sea. 

dy  rose  to  leaye.     "  One  song, 

hymn,"  they  urged,   "before  we 

irt" 

le,  with  lips  to  which  belong 

et  intuitions  of  all  art, 

0  the  winds  of  night  a  strain 
they  who  heard  would  hear  ag^ain  ; 
er  voice  the  solemn  ocean  lent, 

1  its  harp  of  sand,  a  deep  accom- 
iniment. 


E  WORSHIP  OF  NATURE 

p  at  Nature's  advent  strung 
sver  ceased  to  play  ; 
I  the  stars  of  morning  sung 
sver  died  away. 

fer  is  made,  and  praise  is  given, 
things  near  and  far  ; 
m  looketh  up  to  heaven, 
linors  every  star. 

s  are  kneeling  on  the  strand, 
eels  the  human  knee, 
iiite  locks  bowing  to  the  sand, 
riesthood  of  the  sea ! 

or  their  glittering  treasures  forth, 
eifts  of  pearl  they  bring, 
the  listening  hills  of  earth 
up  the  song  they  sing. 

en  earth  sends  her  incense  up 
many  a  mountain  shrine  ; 
>lded  leaf  and  dewy  cup 
KNus  ber  saered  wine. 


The  mists  above  the  morning  rills 
Rise  white  as  wines  of  prayer ; 

The  altar-curtains  of  the  hills 
Are  sunset's  purple  air. 

The  winds  with  hynms  of  praise  are  loud, 

Or  low  vrith  sobs  of  pain,  — 
The  thunder-organ  of  the  cloud. 

The  dropping  tears  of  rain. 

With  drooping  head  and  branches  crossed 

The  twilight  forest  grieves, 
Or  speaks  with  tongues  of  Pentecost 

From  all  its  sunlit  leaves. 

The  blue  sky  is  the  temple's  arch. 

Its  transept  earth  and  air, 
The  music  of  its  starry  march 

The  chorus  of  a  prayer. 

So  Nature  keeps  the  reverent  frame 

With  which  her  years  began, 
And  all  her  signs  and  voices  shame 

The  prayerless  heart  of  man. 


The  singer  ceased.  The  moon's  white  rays 
Fell  on  the  rapt,  still  face  of  her. 
*' Allah  a  Allah!  He  hath  praise 

From  all  things,"  said  the  Traveller. 
"  Oft  from  the  desert's  silent  nights. 

And  mountain  hymns  of  sunset  lights. 
My  heart  has  felt  rebuke,  as  in  his  tent 
The   Moslem's    prayer    has    shamed    my 
Christian  knee  unbent." 

He  paused,  and  lo  !  far,  faint,  and  slow 
The  bells  in  Newbury's  steeples  tolled 
The  twelve  dead  hours  ;  the  lamp  burned 
low ; 
The  singer  sought  her  canvas  fold. 
One  sadly  said,  "  At  break  of  day 
We  strike  our  tent  and  go  our  way." 
But  one  made  answer  cheerily,  "  Never  fear. 
We'll  pitch  this  tent  of  ours  in  type  an- 
other year." 


ANTI-SLAVERY  POEMS 


TO  WILLIAM   LLOYD  GARRISON 

[Read  at  the  Cunventitm  which  fonn«d  the 
Amerioan  Anti-SUvery  Society,  in  Philadel- 
phia,  iXHjemberf  18^)3. J 

Champion  of  thoHe  who  groan  beneath 

Oppression's  iron  hand  : 
In  view  of  |>eiiury,  bate,  and  death, 

I  sec  thee  fearless  stand. 
Still  bearing  up  thy  lofty  brow, 

In  the  steadfast  stn>ngth  of  truth. 
In  manhood  sealing  well  the  vow 

And  promise  of  thy  youth. 

(io  on,  for  thou  liast  chosen  well ; 

On  in  the  strength  of  (io<l  f 
I^ng  as  one  human  heart  shall  swell 

Beneath  the  tyrant's  rod. 
Speak  in  a  slumbering  nation's  ear. 

As  thou  hast  ever  s|K»ken, 
Until  the  dead  in  sin  shall  hear. 

The  fetter's  link  be  broken  ! 

I  love  thee  with  a  brother*s  love, 

I  feel  my  pul>4-H  thrill, 
To  mark  thy  spirit  Mtar  al>oTe 

The  cloud  iif  huiii.'Ui  ill. 
My  heart  hath  leaiK'tl  t<»  answer  thine. 

And  ech<»  liaok  thv  wonls. 
As  leajtH  the  warrior's  at  the  shine 

And  Hash  of  kindred  swonls  ! 

They  tell  me  thou  art  nisli  and  vain, 

.V  sranher  uftiT  fame  ; 
Tliat  thou  art  Mriviiig  but  to  gain 

A  long-enduring  name  ; 
That  thi»u  h:i4t  nervi'd  the  Afrie's  hand 

An<I  Ntefl«Ml  the  Afrie's  heart, 
To  nhake  aloft  hiK  vengeful  brand, 

And  n'Uil  his  chain  a|»;irt. 

Ilavf  I  not  known  thee  well,  and  read 

Thy  mighty  purpojw*  h»n;;  ? 
Antl  vkutfhi'd  till'  triaU  which  have  made 

Thy  huuuiu  ^pi^it  strong  ? 


And  shall  the  slanderer**  demoB 
Avail  with  one  like  lue. 

To  dim  the  sunshine  of  my  faith 
And  earnest  trust  in  tbee  ? 


Go  on,  the  dagger's  point  may  glaif 

Amid  thy  pathway's  gloom  ; 
The  fate  which  sternly  tlireatens  that 

Is  glorious  martyrdom  I 
Then  onward  with  a  martvr*s  seal ; 

And  wait  thy  sure  reward 
When  man  to  man  no  more  shall 

And  God  alone  be  Lord  I 


TOUSSAINT  L'OUVERTURE 


Touflsaint  L'Ouvertnre,  tbe  black 
of  Hayti,  was  a  slave  to  the 
Libertas/*  bvlunidui?  to  M.  Bayuo. 
rising  of  tli«  ncj^nMse  touk  plaw,  is  iTNt 
TouflHaint  ref  uumhI  to  ioia  thrm  ndi  k*  ^ 
aidtnl  M.  Bayou  and  hb  family  te 
Baltimore.  The  whit**  man  had 
TuuMH.'iiut  many  uohle  iiualitice,  aad  luU  •- 
8tnict**d  him  in  mime  ul  thr  tint  hrMrku^ 
e<hu'atit>u  :  and  thf  prtnH*r\ ation  of  kwhlt** 
uwinj;  tu  tht*  ne',n^>'»  i;ratitade  for  thai  k*^ 
ntnw. 

In    IT'.^T,   Toufwiiint     I/Onv^rtiirv  w  *f 
piintiul.  by  tlu*  FrfiK*h  guTrmnirat.  (Weft** 
in-Chiff  of  thi*  anniiii  of  >l.  iKimiaf^  M^* 
Hiit'h.    hiunnd    till*    t'onvtntioB   «iik   titerfa 
Maitland  f«>r  thf  c>\:iruati«tii  of  tb«*  idae^  ^ 
■   th**  Hritinh.     Froiu  thin  |>»niMl  until  H'l  ^ 
'   iMhimI,  un«lfr   thi*   piVfmiiirDC   of   TeefliiA 
'■   wan    hanp>.    tRimiuil.    and    pn«|vrues>    ^ 
I  misfrahlf  atti-nipi  i»f  N4|H)li-<in  tt»  ivafiahkv 
I  slaTiT\  in  St.   hiiiiiiiipt.  itlthuU);h  i:  fuW" 
its  inti-mhil  uhii-it.  pn>«t><|  faiji  lu  thv  n^ 
chifft.iin.     'rr>'urtii-ioii«l^    iH-iir«|    b^    Ixrbf^ 
lit*  woM  hurrit'd  <iii  InuihI  a  Vr«M-|  b^  axht.** 
fou\fVv>d  til  FriiK'f.  «hfn*  htp  ma«ruti6aii* 
a    ciilii    iiiilit«>rr;in  »n    duii:;«H>ii.    at     H 
«h«T»*.  in  April.  I-sl;,  hf>  ili*^!.     Tl*^  tr 
i   uf  Tuuimainl  tintU  n  |ian«lM  uoIt  is  ih»  M^ 
j  dff  of  tht*   l>iiki'  P'tlntrhifn.     It  «  «•  ih*  i^ 
ni.irk    of   (riiilwiii.    m   lii«    IxTtur^^.   thai  ^ 
Wi-.ii  India  IkiaiitU,  siiHw  thtrir  tir»t 
r  t 
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f  could  not  boast  of  a  single  name 
es  comparison  with  that  of  Tons- 
rtore. 

it.      The    tranquil    moonlight 

ch  Heayen  dreams  of  Earth, 
down 

n  the  Indian  isle,  — 
green  field  and  white-walled 

waste  of  rock  and  wood, 
f  sunshine,  wild  and  rude, 
nred  through  the  silver  gleam, 
landscape  of  a  dream. 
;ss  and  dewy  wet, 
uid  flower  in  shadow  met : 
with  its  snowy  bloom, 
}  nightshade's  solemn  gloom,  — 
ecropia's  silver  rind 
deeper  green  behind, 
with  its  fruit  of  gold, 
lullinia's  verdant  fold, 
-flower  with  symbol  holy, 
tendrils  long  and  lowly, 
dark,  and  cassia  tall, 
f  rising  over  all, 
palm's  imperial  stem, 
th  its  leafy  diadem, 
.>neath  whose  sombre  shade, 
Lnged  cucuUo  played ! 

was  thine  aspect,  then, 
d  of  the  Western  Sea  ! 
iauty,  even  when 
were  happier  than  thy  men, 
at  least,  were  free  ! 
of  thy  glorious  clime, 
il  of  thy  soil  of  flowers, 
negro  sighed,  that  Time 
sped  his  hours, 
dewy  moonlight  still, 
weary-turning  mill, 
I  in  the  chill  morass, 
e  long  and  tangled  grass, 
>ove  his  scar-worn  back 
ilave-whip's  frequent  crack  : 
s  heart  one  evil  thought 
nadness  wrought, 
fire  surviving  still 
ching  of  the  immortal  mind, 
ler  passion  of  his  kind, 
I  fetters  could  not  kill, 
hope,  to  deal,  erelong, 
e  bitterer  than  his  wrong  ! 


Hark  to  that  cry  !  long,  loud,  and  shrill, 
From  field  and  forest,  rock  and  hUl, 
Thrilling  and  horrible  it  rang. 

Around,  beneath,  above  ; 
The  wild  beast  from  his  cavern  sprang, 

The  wild  bird  from  her  grove  ! 
Nor  fear,  nor  joy,  nor  agony 
Were  mingled  in  that  midnight  cry  ; 
But  like  the  lion's  growl  of  wrath, 
When  falls  that  hunter  in  his  path 
Whose  barbed  arrow,  deeply  set, 
Is  ranklin?  in  his  bosom  yet. 
It  told  of  hate,  full,  deep,  and  strong, 
Of  vengeance  kindling  out  of  wrong ; 
It  was  as  if  the  crimes  of  years  — 
The  unrequited  toil,  the  tears. 
The  shame  and  hate,  which,  liken  well 
Earth's  garden  to  the  nether  hell  — 
Had  found  in  nature's  self  a  tongue. 
On  which  the  gathered  horror  hung ; 
As  if  from  cliff,  and  stream,  and  glen 
Burst  on  the  startled  ears  of  men 
That  voice  which  rises  unto  God, 
Solemn  and  stern,  —  the  cry  of  blood  ! 
It  ceased,  and  all  was  still  once  more,    - 
Save  ocean  chafing  on  his  shore. 
The  sighing  of  the  wind  between 
The  broad  uanana's  leaves  of  green. 
Or  bough  by  restless  plumage  shook. 
Or  murmuring  voice  of  mountain  brook. 

Brief  was  the  silence.     Once  again 

Pealed  to  the  skies  that  frantic  yell. 
Glowed  on  the  heavens  a  fiery  stain. 

And  flashes  rose  and  fell ; 
And  painted  on  the  blood-red  sky. 
Dark,  naked  arms  were  tossed  on  high  ; 
And,  round  the  white  man's  lordly  hall. 

Trod,  fierce  and  free,  the  brute  he  made  ; 
And  those  who  crept  along  the  wall. 
And  answered  to  his  lightest  call 

With  more  than  spaniel  dread, 
The  creatures  of  his  lawless  beck. 
Were  trampling  on  his  very  neck  I 
And  on  the  night-air,  wild  and  clear, 
Rose  woman's  shriek  of  more  than  fear  ; 
For  bloodied  arms  were  round  her  thrown, 
And  dark  cheeks  pressed  against  her  own  1 

Then,  injured  Afric  !  for  the  shame 
Of  thy  own  daughters,  vengeance  came 
Full  on  the  scornful  hearts  of  those, 
Who  mocked  thee  in  thy  nameless  woes, 
And  to  thy  hapless  children  gave 
One  choice,  —  pollution  or  the  grave  I 
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Where  thou  was  be  wluKse  fiery  zeal 
Had  taught  tliu  trampled  heart  to  feel, 
Until  despair  itself  grew  strong, 
And  vengeance  fed  its  torch  f nim  wrong  ? 
Now,  when  the  thunderbolt  is  speeding  ; 
Now,  when  oppressiou's  heart    is   bleed- 
ing ; 
Now,  when  the  latent  curse  of  Time 

Is  raining  down  in  fire  and  blood. 
That  curse  whii'b,  through  long  years  of 
crime, 

Has  gathered,  drop  by  drop,  its  flood,  — 
Why  strikes  he  not,  the  foremost  one, 
Where  murder's  sternest  deeds  are  done  ? 

He  stood  the  aged  palms  l»eneath. 

That  shadowed  o  vr  his  humble  door. 
Listening,  with  hnlf-suspended  breath, 
To  the  wild  sounds  of  fear  and  death, 

Toiissaint  L'Ouvorture  ! 
What  marvel  that  his  heart  bc^t  high  ! 

The  bl<»w  for  fn>4'<l<>in  bad  been  given. 
And  bliMMl  hod  answcrod  to  the  cry 

Which  I'lartb  st'ut  up  t<»  Heaven  I 
What  marvel  that  a  Hert'e  dolight 
Smiled  grimly  oVr  h'm  bmw  of  night. 
As  fiToan  and  shciut  and  bursting  flame 
Told  wbere  the  midnight  tem|>est  came. 
With  blood  and  fire  uCuig  its  van. 
And  death  behind  f  he  was  a  Man  I 

Yes,  dark-soul(M]  cbifftaiu  !  if  the  light 

Of  mild  Ueligioii*H  heavenly  ray 
Unveiled  ni^t  to  thy  mental  sight 

The  lowlier  and  tlie  purer  wav. 
In  whieh  the  Ilolv  Stiff enT  trixi. 

Meekly  amidst  the  sous  of  erime  ; 
That  eahii  relianee  n|Min  (iimI 

For  justice  iu  His  o\\i\  g«NNl  time  ; 
That  g<*ntlene«»-»  to  which  iM-loiigs 
ForgiveiieMs  fjir  it-*  niaiiy  wnuigs, 
Kveu  an  the  primal  iiiutt\r.  kneeling 
K(»r  nien'V  on  the  e\il-ilraliii!;  ; 
Ix>t  not  the  fa\on'(l  uhit«'  man  name 
Tliy  stern  appeal,  wiih  wtuiU  of  blame. 
Ilatt  he  not,  uith  the  li}:ht  of  heaven 

HriKuU>  around  him,  made  tlH>  same  ? 
Yea,  on  hi<*  thousind  war-tiehU  striveu. 

And  glurit-d  iu  hio  •;i>:i!«tly  !«hame  ? 
Km^diii*;  aniidnt  hi<i  )iri»ther*ii  blood. 
To  offer  nHM-ki*rv  unto  (iimI, 
As  if  the  lli^h  and  llidy  Oih* 
Could  smile  oil  fleeds  of  munler  done  1 
As  if  a  hiiiiiaii  •«aerith*<' 
Were  purer  in  llis  huly  eyes, 


Though  offered  up  by  ChriatiaB  haiidi, 
Than  the  foul  rites  of  Plagmn  land» ! 


Sternly,  amidst  his  household  band, 
His  carbine  grus|>ed  within  hi^  hand, 

The  white  man  stood,  prepared  aad  iA 
Waiting  the  shock  of  maadened  mea, 
Uncliaine<l,  and  fierce  as  tigert,  wbra 

The  horn  winds  through  their  cavfnd 
hill. 
And  one  was  weeping  in  his  sight. 

The  sweetest  flower  of  ml)  the  isle. 
The  bride  who  seemeil  but  vestemiglit 

I^ve*s  fair  emlnidied  smde. 
And,  clinging  to  her  tremlding  knee, 
L(M»ked  up  the  form  of  infancy, 
With  tearful  glanc^e  in  either  fiace 
The  secret  of  its  fear  to  trace. 

"  Ha  I  stand  or  die  !  **   The  white  bmb's  111 

His  steady  musket  gleamed  along, 
As  a  tall  Negro  ha.stened  nigh. 

With  feflrless  step  and  strong. 
<'  What  bo,  Tonssaint  t  ^     A  moment  aflik 
His  sliaduw  crossed  the  lighted  floor. 
**  Awav  !  *'  he  shouted  ;  "  flv  with  w; 
The  white  man*s  bark  is  on  the  sea  : 
Her  sails  must  catch  the  seaward  wad. 
For  sudden  vengeance  sweepa  behiad. 


Our  brethren  from  their  graves  harrnote 
The  yoke  is  hpiinie<l,  the  chain  i«  brtlra: 
On  all  the  hills  our  fires  are  glowing. 
Through  all  the  vales  reil  blood  i«  duviif 
No  more  the  miN^kiug  White  shall  rr<l 
His  foot  niHin  the  Negro's  brea.M  ; 
No  luoi-e,  at  morn  or  eve,  shall  drip 
The  warm  bhHNl  fnuii  the  driver's  whip: 
Yet,  though  Toiissaint  has  veDg«*aner  twtn 
For  all  the  \%ri>ii};s  his  racN*  have*  Umc, 
Thtiii«;h  for  e.u'h  drttp  «if  Negro  Uoud 
Th*  uhiti*  man's  veins  shall  pcmr  a  flood  ; 
Not  all  alone  the  iM*nM*  uf  ill 
Artiuiid  his  heart  is  lingering  still. 
Nor  diM'per  can  the  white  man  fr^^l 
The  geiiertHiH  warmth  of  grateful  teal. 
Friends  of  the  Nejjm  ?  flv  with  me. 
The  |Hith  is  o|H'n  to  the  M»a  : 
Away,  fur  life  !  **     Hi'  »|Htke.  and  pi 
The  young  child  ti>  bis  manly  lii^-a*l. 
An,  headlong,  tbr«»iigb  the  rracking 
DoMii  swept  the  ilark  insurgent  ti 
Oniiiken  and  grim,  with  shout  ainI  vvO 
Howled  through  the  dark. like  soumi*  fr 
hell. 
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I  peace,  the  white  man's  sail 
ee  before  the  sanrise  gale. 
I  that  island  hung  afar, 
he  bright  horizon's  verge, 
1  the  corse  of  servile  war 
ts  red  torrent,  sorge  on  surge  ; 
le  Negro  champion,  where 
lerce  tumult  struggled  he  ? 
lim  by  the  fiery  ^are 
igs  in  the  midnight  air, 
of  triumph  and  despair, 
iams  that  crimson  to  the  sea  ! 

ily  in  thy  dunseon-tomb, 

.  Bcsangon's  alien  sky, 

tien  I  for  the  time  shsdl  come, 

*n  now  is  nigh, 

try  where,  thy  name  shall  be 

,  from  color's  infamy  ; 

shall  learn  to  speak  of  thee 

earth's  great  spirits,  bom 

le,  and  nursed  in  scorn, 

ide  the  weary  weight 

■s  of  its  low  estate, 

"ong  majesty  of  soul 

[nows  no  color,  tongue,  or  clime, 

1  hath  spumed  the  base  control 

its  through  all  time  ! 

hands  than  mine  may  wreathe 

[  round  thy  brow  of  death, 

:  thy  praise,  as  one  whose  word 

d  fiery  spirits  stirred, 

led  his  foeman  as  a  worm, 

p  on  human  hearts  fell  finn  : 

ie  better  task  to  find 

for  thy  lofty  mind,^ 

lose  gloomy  vengeance  shone 

ler  virtues  all  thine  own, 

ms  of  feeling  pure  and  warm, 

line  on  a  sky  of  storm, 

t  the  Negro's  heart  retains 

eness  amid  its  chains,  — 

aess  to  the  wronged  is  never 

;  its  excellent  reward, 

iman-kind  and  ever 

bletoGod. 
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al  fatal,  that  perfidiooi  bark, 
m  eeUpae,  and  riggad  with  cunea  dark." 

MiLTOM*!  Lycidas, 

renoh  ship  Le  Rodenr,  with  a  crew 
:wo  men,  and  with  one  hundred  and 


sixty  negro  slaves,  sailed  from  Bonny,  in  Africa, 
Apnl,  1819.  On  approaching  the  line,  a  terrible 
malady  broke  out,  —  an  obstinate  disease  of  the 
eyes,  —  contagious,  and  altogether  beyond  the 
resources  of  medicine.  It  was  aggravated  by 
the  scarcity  of  water  among  the  slaves  (only 
half  a  wine-glass  per  day  being  allowed  to  an 
individual),  and  by  the  extreme  impurity  of 
the  air  in  which  they  breathed,  fiy  tne  advioe 
of  the  physician,  they  were  brought  upon  deck 
occasionally ;  bat  some  of  the  poor  wretches, 
locking  themselves  in  each  other*  s  arms,  leaped 
overboard,  in  the  hope,  which  so  universally 
prevails  among  them,  of  being  swiftly  trans- 
ported to  their  own  homes  in  Africa.  To 
check  this,  the  captain  ordered  several,  who 
were  stopped  in  the  attempt,  to  be  shot,  or 
hanged,  before  their  oompamons.  The  disease 
extended  to  the  crew ;  and  one  after  another 
were  smitten  with  it,  until  only  one  remained 
unaffected.  Yet  even  this  dreadful  condition 
did  not  preclude  calculation :  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  supporting  slaves  rendered  unsalable, 
and  to  obtain  grounds  for  a  claim  a^j^ainst  the 
underwriters,  thirty-six  of  the  negroes,  having 
become  blinds  were  thrown  into  the  sea  and 
drowned  !  "  —  Speech  o/M.  Benjamin  Constant, 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  DanUieSy  June  17, 
1820. 

In  the  midst  of  their  dreadful  fears  lest  the 
solitary  individual  whose  sight  remained  un- 
affected should  also  be  seized  with  the  malady, 
a  sail  was  discovered.  It  was  the  Spanish  sla- 
ver, Leon.  The  same  disease  had  been  there ; 
and,  horrible  to  tell,  all  the  crew  had  become 
blind !  Unable  to  assist  each  other,  the  ves- 
sels parted.  The  Spanish  ship  has  never  since 
been  heard  of.  The  Rodeur  reached  Guada- 
loupe  on  the  21st  of  June  ;  the  only  man  who 
had  escaped  the  disease,  and  had  thus  been 
enabled  to  steer  the  slaver  into  port,  caught  it 
in  three  days  after  its  arrival.  —  Bibliwikqu/s 
Ophthalmologique  for  November,  1819. 

"  All  ready  ?  "  cried  the  captain  ; 

"  Ay,  ay  !  "  the  seamen  said  ; 
"  Heave  up  the  worthless  lubbers,  — 

The  dying  and  the  dead." 
Up  from  the  slave-ship's  prison 

Fierce,  bearded  heads  were  thrust : 
"  Now  let  the  sharks  look  to  it, — 

Toss  up  the  dead  ones  first  I " 

Corpse  after  corpse  came  up,  — 
Death  had  been  busy  there  ; 

Where  every  blow  is  mercy. 
Why  should  the  spoiler  spare  ? 

Corpse  after  corpse  they  cast 
Sullenly  from  the  ship, 
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Yet  bloody  with  the  traces 
Of  fetter-liuk  and  whip. 

Gloomily  stood  the  captain. 

With  his  arms  upon  his  breast, 
With  his  cold  brow  sternly  knotted 
And  his  iron  lip  compressed. 
**  Are  all  the  dead  dogs  over  ?  ** 

Growled  through  that  matted  lip; 
**  The  blind  ones  are  no  better, 
Let 's  lighten  the  good  ship.** 

Hark  1  from  the  ship*s  dark  bosom, 

The  very  sounds  of  hell  I 
The  ringing  clank  of  iron, 

The  maniac's  short,  sliarp  yell ! 
The  hoarM*,  low  cMir»e,  throat-stilled  ; 

Tlie  Htarving  infant's  moan. 
The  liorror  of  a  breaking  heart 

Poured  through  a  mother's  groan. 

Upfrom  that  loathsome  prison 

Tlie  stricken  blind  <»iies  came  ; 
Rel(»w,  luul  all  In^en  darkness, 

AlM>ve,  was  Ktill  the  same. 
Yet  the  hulv  breath  of  heaven 

WaH  sweetly  breathing  there, 
And  the  heated  brow  of  fever 

Cooled  in  the  soft  sea  air. 

**  Overb(»anl  with  them,  shipmates  !  " 

CutlaHM  and  dirk  wert*  plied  ; 
Fottenul  and  bliml,  one  aftiT  one, 

PIiint^Ml  flown  the  vessel's  side. 
Tlio  Habn>  smote  above, 

lit'ncHth,  the  lean  shark  lay, 
Waitiiit^  with  wide  and  bbMnly  jaw 

IIiH  t|iiii*k  and  human  prey. 

(iinI  of  the  earth  !  what  cries 

Kaiij;  upward  iinio  tliee? 
Voiee.s  of  M^^tiiy  and  IiIihmI, 

From  Nhi|>-d«*ck  and  from  S4*a. 
Th«>  l:i.Nt  dull  pliin<;<»  wua  h«'an]. 

The  l»Ht  wave  caught  its  f»tain, 
.Vnd  the  unH:itefl  shark  IiHiked  up 

For  hunuiii  hearts  in  vain. 


K«»d  plowed  the  woHtem  waters, 
'n»f  sfttinf;  sun  was*  then*, 

Sciittrrin^  alike  on  wave  and  cloud 
HiH  firry  nu'sh  of  hair. 

Auii«i«*t  a  s^riMip  iu  blinilnet»s, 
A  solitary  eye 


Gazed,  from  the  burdened  ib 
Into  that  burning  skj. 

**  A  storm,'*  spoke  out  the  gazri 

"  Is  gathering  and  at  band 

Curse  on  't,  I  'd  give  my  uch« 

For  one  firm  rood  of  land.** 

And  then  he  laughed,  but  oal^ 

His  echoed  laugh  replied. 
For  the  blinded  and  the  sulffci 
Alone  were  at  his  aide. 

Night  settled  on  the  watert. 

And  on  a  stormy  heaven. 
While  fiercely  on  that  lone  sh 

The  thumler-giist  was  dnvi 
*'  A  sail !  —  thank  (iod,  a  sail ! 

And  as  the  helmsman  s|m»Iu 
Up  through  the  stonny  mum 

A  shout  of  gladness  broke. 


Down  came  the  stranger  t< 

Unheeding  on  her  way. 
So  near  that  on  the  slaver's  d 

Fell  off  her  driven  spray. 
*'  Ho  f  for  the  love  of  mercv, 

We  're  perijthing  and  biiiid 
A  wail  of  utter  agony 

Came  back  u|m>u  tbe  wind  ; 

"  Hel^»  u»  !  for  we  are  stricken 

\\  ith  Miiidne>s  everv  one  ; 
Ten  <lavs  we  've  tl<mted  fearfi 

Unni>tiiig  star  or  sun. 
<  )ur  ship  's  the  ulaver  l..eon,  — 

W'v  *vf  but  a  so«»n»  on  Ikak 
i  )ur  slavfs  are  all  gone  f»vi»r.  - 

II«>lp,  for  thi*  love  uf  (tod  ! 

On  livid  browM  of  agony 

Till*  l>rouil  r«'<l  li^^htnih)*  %h 
Hnt  till'  roiir  of  uiud  and  lliu 

Stilled  tli«*  an^weriii:;  gnmi; 
Waili'il  tn»n>  the  bri»kt*u  watt 

A  la-*!  «1«-H|i:iiring  cry. 
As.  kindling;  in  the  stormy  h^ 

Th«*  stnin;^T  ship  went  by. 

In  the  <unnv  Gtuidaloupe 
A  dark-liiill«>d  vext(i>|  lav. 

With  a  or»»w  ulio  not»*il  n«*vr: 
Tlif  nightfall  i»r  tli«»  dav. 

TIm»  lilii«»MMn  of  tlti»  or-iiit^* 
Wai»  white  bv  e\erv  »tr%*Ai] 
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opic  leaf,  aud  flower,  and  bird 
e  in  the  warm  sunbeam. 

e  sky  was  bright  as  ever, 
the  moonlight  slept  as  well, 
palm-trees  by  the  hillside, 
the  streamlet  of  the  dell : 
le  glances  of  the  Creole 
«  still  as  archly  deep, 
iT  smiles  as  full  as  ever 
Mission  and  of  sleep. 

in  were  bird  and  blossom, 
green  earth  and  the  sky, 
le  smile  of  human  faces, 
he  slaver's  darkened  eye  ; 
breaking  of  the  morning, 
he  star-lit  evening  time, 
world  of  light  and  beauty 
the  blackness  of  his  crime. 


EXPOSTULATION 

lUj  termed  Stamcu^  then  Follen,] 
irles  Follen,  a  German  patriot,  who 
x>  America  for  the  freedom  which  was 
D  in  his  native  land,  allied  himself 
abolitionists,  and  at  a  conventiou  of 
from  all  the  anti-slavery  or§^aniza- 
iw  England,  held  at  Boston  in  May, 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  prepare 
m  to  Uie  people  of  New  England. 
16  close  of  the  address  occurred  the 
tiich  suggested  these  lines, 
lespotism  which  our  fathers  could 
ji  their  native  country  is  expiring, 
'ord  of  justice  in  her  reformed  hands 
i  its  exterminating  edge  to  slavery. 
United  States  —  the  free  United 
ich  could  not  bear  the  bonds  of  a 
idle  the  bondafife  which  a  king  is 
?  Shall  a  Republic  be  less  free  than 
y  ?  Shall  we,  in  the  vigor  and  buoy- 
r  manhood,  be  less  energetic  in  right- 
han  a  kingdom  in  its  age  ?  "  —  Dr, 
idress, 

s  of  America !  —  Spirit  of  our  free 
!  —  where  art  thou  ?  How  art  thou 
iUcif er !  son  of  the  morning,  —  how 
dlen  from  Heaven  I  Hell  from  be- 
oved  for  thee,  to  meet  thee  at  thy 
The  kings  of  the  earth  cry  out  to 
!  Aha !  Art  thou  become  like  unto 
'peech  of  Samuel  J.  May. 

ilow-conntrymen  in  chains ! 
»,  in  » laud  of  light  and  law  I 


Slaves,  crouching  on  the  very  plains 

Where  rolled   the  storm  of  Freedom's 
war  I 

A  CToan  from  Eutaw's  haunted  wood, 
A  wail  where  Camden's  martyrs  fell, 

By  every  shrine  of  patriot  blood. 
From  Moultrie's  wall  and  Jasper's  well  I 

By  storied  hill  and  hallowed  grot. 

By  mossy  wood  and  marshy  glen, 
Whence  rang  of  old  the  rifle-shot. 

And  hurrying  shout  of  Marion's  men  I 
The  groan  of  breaking  hearts  is  there, 

The  falling  lash,  the  fetter's  dank  ! 
Slaves,  slaves  are  breathing  in  that  air 

Which  old  De  Kalb  and  Sumter  drank ! 

Wliat  ho  I  our  countrymen  iu  chains  ! 

The  whip  on  woman's  shrinking  flesh  ! 
Our  soil  yet  reddening  with  the  stains 

Caught  from  her  scourging,  warm  and 
fresh ! 
What !  mothers  from  their  children  riven  I 

What !   God's  own  image  bought   and 
sold  I 
Americans  to  market  driven. 

And  bartered  as  the  brute  for  gold  ! 

Speak  I  shall  their  agony  of  prayer 

Come  thrilling  to  our  hearts  in  vain  ? 
To  us  whose  fathers  scorned  to  bear 

The  paltry  menace  of  a  chain  ; 
To  us,  whose  boast  is  loud  and  long 

Of  holy  Liberty  and  Light ; 
Say,  shall  these  writhmg  slaves  of  Wrong 

rlead  vainly  for  their  plundered  Right  ? 

What  I  shall  we  send,  with  lavish  breath. 

Our  sjrmpathies  across  the  wave. 
Where  Manhood,  on  the  field  of  death, 

Strikes  for  his  freedom  or  a  erave  ? 
Shall  prayers  go  up,  and  hymns  be  sung 

For  Greece,  the  Moslem  fetter  spurning, 
And  millions  hail  with  pen  and  tongue 

Our  light  on  all  her  altars  burning  ? 

Shall  Belgium  feel,  and  gallant  France, 

By   Vendome's   pile    and    Schoenbrun's 
wall, 
And  Poland,  gasping  on  her  lance, 

The  impulse  of  our  cheering  call  ? 
And  shall  the  slave,  beneath  onr  eye. 

Clank  o'er  our  fields  his  hateful  chain  ? 
And  toss  his  fettered  arms  on  high, 

And  groan  for  Freedom's  gift,  iu  vain  ? 
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Oh,  say,  ahall  Ptqssui'b  banner  be 

A  refiice  for  the  stricken  slave  ? 
And  shall  the  Russian  serf  go  free 

By  Baikal's  lake  and  Neva's  wave  ? 
And  shall  the  wintry-bosomed  Dane 

Relax  the  iron  liand  of  pride, 
And  bid  his  bondmen  cast  the  chain 

From  fettered  soul  and  limb  aside  ? 

Shall  ever}'  flap  of  England's  flag 

Proclaim  that  all  around  are  free. 
From  farthest  Ind  to  each  blue  crag 

That  beetles  o'er  the  Western  Sc^  ? 
And  sliall  we  scoff  at  Europ(*'s  kings. 

When  Frei*dom's  Are  is  dim  with  us. 
And  round  our  country's  altar  clings 

The  daumiug  shade  of  Slavery's  curse  ? 

(lo,  let  us  ask  of  Constantine 

To  loose  his  grasp  on  Poland's  throat ; 
And  bi'g  the  lord  of  Mahmoiid's  lino 

To  s|>iire  the  struggling  Suliote  ; 
Will  not  the  Heorehing  answer  come 

From  turbaned  Turk,  and  scornful  Russ : 
*'  (lo,  loose  your  fettered  slaves  at  home, 

Tlieii  turn  and  ask  the  like  of  us  I  " 

Just  (*<m1  !  and  shall  we  calmly  rt*st, 

The    Christian's    scorn,    the    heathen's 
mirth, 
C'<mt4>nt  to  live  the  ling«*ring  jest 

And  by-word  of  a  mtK'king  Karth? 
Shall  our  own  glorious  land  retain 

Thiit    eiiPHe    which    Kun»|M»    scorns    to 
l»ejir  ? 
Shnll  (Mir  own  bn'thn*n  drag  the  chain 

Which  not  even  Kiis.si:i*s  menials  wear? 

Up,  then,  in  Fn*<ulonrH  mnnly  |Mirt, 

From  gniyU'anl  ehl  tf>  tifry  youth. 
And  on  th«*  nntioirs  nak«'d  heart 

S'uitcr  the  living  etKiU  of  Trnth  f 
I'p  !   while  ye  slumlMT,  <lre|xT  yet 

Th«-  sliadow  of  our  fame  in  growing  ! 
I'p  !  while  ye  |muHi>,  our  Hun  may  »vi 

In  1»1«mmI  anMind  (Mir  altam  flowing  ! 

Oh  !  HMifM*  ye,  er«»  the  utonn  comes  forth. 

The  gathered  wrath  of  <i<Nl  and  man, 
Like  that  whieh  wanted  Egypt's  earth. 

When  hull  and  fire  akiove  it  ran. 
Hear  ye  no  wiiniing^i  in  the  air  ? 

Feel  \e  no  earthipiake  undem4*ath  7 
l'|i,  up  !  why  will  ye  HlnnilM>r  when* 

The  slee|M>r  only  wakes  in  death  ? 


Rise  now  for  Freedom  !  not  to  strifr 

Like  that  your  sterner  fathers  saw. 
The  awful  waste  of  human  life. 

The  glory  and  the  guilt  of  war : 
But  br^dL  the  chain,  the  yvSu  rroMfvc. 

And  smite  to  earth  OpprcawMi's  fod, 
With  those  mild  arms  of  Truth  and  Lsit, 

Made  mighty  through  the  UvingGW! 

Down  let  the  shrine  of  Moloch  sink. 

And  leave  no  traces  where  it  stood ; 
Nor  longer  let  its  idol  drink 

His  daily  cup  of  hummn  hlood  ; 
But  n^ar  another  altar  there. 

To  Truth  and  Love  and  Meier  ptm. 
And  Freedom's  gift,  and  Freedom's  mn 

Shall  call  an  answer  down  fron  ImM 


HYMN 

Written  for  the  me«*ting  of  the  Aati^ra 
S(»ci«fty.  ut  Chatham  StrM*t  ChaofL  N«v  Y« 
hehl  un  the  4th  of  the  aewnth  OMMlk,  N 
[Oriipnully  entitled  Limes,] 


O  Tiioc.  whose*  presence  went  befofV 
Our  fathers  in  their  wearj  way. 

As  with  Thy  chosen  moved  of  vore 
TIk>  fire  by  night,  the  cloud  by  day ! 

When  from  each  temple  of  the  frre, 
A  niition*K  song  axcends  to  Heaven, 

Mo>t  llolv  Father!  unto  Tbee 

May  not  our  humble  prayer  be  givra* 

Tliy  fhihlren  all.  thiMigh  hue  and  forai 
An>  varied  in  'Hiine  own  p>ad  will. 

With  Thy  ov^n  holy  bn>uthing«i  wmrin. 
And  f;i>hioned  in  'lliim*  image  stilL 

We  thank  ThiM',  Father  !  hill  and  pUia 
Anuind  un  wave  their  fniita  oocr  mu 

And  elustered  vine  ami  MosMinied  graii 
Are  iH'iuling  nunid  each  i*ottage  doui 

i   And  jM^uee  is  hen*  ;  and  hop^  Kod  love 
I        An*  HMind  u*  a.n  a  mantle  thrown, 
■    And  untit  The**,  supreme  alwve. 

The  knei*  of  prayer  ia  Uiwed  alcae. 

'   Hut  oh.  for  thoS4*  this  dsy  can  bring. 
Ah  unto  IIS.  no  joyful  thrill  ; 
For  tlidM*  who.  under  Frer«loiii*s  win|f» 
1       Are  bound  in  Haverv's  fetter*  ttUl  - 
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to  whom  Thy  written  word 
and  love  is  never  given  ; 
whose  ears  have  never  heard 
oiise  and  the  hope  of  heaven ! 

1  heart,  and  clouded  mind, 
a  no  human  mercies  fall ; 
f  gracious  love  inclined, 
a  Father,  pitiest  all  f 

,  O  Father !  that  the  time 
[I's  deliverance  may  he  near, 
ry  land  and  tongue  and  clime 
isage  of  Thy  love  shall  hear  ; 

.Uen  as  with  fire  from  heaven, 
tive's  chain  shall  sink  in  dust, 
fettered  soul  be  given 
ious  freedom  of  we  just ! 


HE  YANKEE  GIRL 

by  her  wheel  at  that  low  cot- 
Mioor, 

long  evening  shadow  is  stretch- 
before, 

isic  as  sweet  as  the  music  which 
ns 

lof tly  and  faint  in  the  ear  of  our 
uns  1 

ant  and  mirthful  the  light  of  her 

r  glancing  out  from  the  blue  of 

sl^! 

ly  and   freely  her  dark  tresses 

r 

wand  a  bosom  as  lovely  as  they  ! 

»  in  his  pride  to  that  low  cot- 
Mloor, 

ity  and  rich  to  the  humble  and 
p? 

Teat  Southern  planter,  the  mas- 
who  waves 
of   dominion  o*er  hundreds  of 


en,  for  shame  !    Let  those  Tan- 
fools  spin. 

Id  pass  for  our  slaves   with  a 
age  of  their  skin  ; 


Let  them  toil  as  they  will  at  the  loom  or 

the  wheel, 
Too  stupid  for  shame,  and  too   vulgar  to 

feel  I 

"But  thou  art  too  lovely  and  precious  a 

eem 
To  be  bound  to  their  burdens  and  sullied 

by  them  ; 
Fop  shame,  EUen,  shame,  cast  thy  bondage 

aside, 
And  away  to  the  South,  as  my  blessiug  and 

pride. 

"  Oh,  come  where  no  winter  thy  footsteps 

can  wrong, 
But  where  Howers  are  blossoming  all  the 

year  loue. 
Where  the  shade  of  the  palm-tree  is  over 

my  home. 
And  the  lemon  and  orange  are  white  in 

their  bloom ! 

*'  Oh,  come  to  my  home,  where  my  servants 

shall  all 
Depart  at  thy  bidding  and  come  at  thy  call ; 
They  shall   heed  thee    as    mistress   with 

trembling  and  awe. 
And  each  wish  of  thy  heart  shall  be  felt  as 

a  law.". 

Oh,  could  ye  have  seen  her  —  that  pride  of 

our  girls  — 
Arise  and  cast  back  the  dark  wealth  of  her 

curls, 
With  a  scorn  in  her  eye  which  the  gazer 

could  feel, 
And  a  glance  like  the  sunshine  that  flashes 

on  steel ! 

"  Go  back,  haughty  Southron  !  thy  treas- 
ures of  gold 

Are  dim  with  the  blood  of  the  hearts  thou 
hast  sold  ; 

Thy  home  may  be  lovely,  but  round  it  I 
hear 

The  crack  of  the  whip  and  the  footsteps  of 
fear  ! 

"  And  the  sky  of  thy  South  may  be  brighter 

than  ours. 
And  greener  thy  landscapes,  and  fairer  thy 

flowers ; 
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But  dearer  the  hlust  round  our  inouiitaius 

which  raves, 
Thau    the    sweet    sunimor    zephyr    which 

hn'utlics  over  shives ! 

''Full  low  at  thy  hidding  thy  negroes  may 

kuet*], 
With  the  iron  of  boudngc  on  spirit  and 

heel  ; 
Yet   know   that  the   Yankee    girl    sooner 

would  tie 
In  fetters  with  them,  than  in  freedom  with 

thee  !  " 


THK   IirNTKRS   OF   MEN 

These  lin«ni  wen»  writt«»n  when  the  orators  of 
the  Anifrieaii  ('oloni/Jition  Swifty  wens  d«- 
nuimiiug  that  thi*  fn*!*  MmkM Mhnnlil  hit  sent  to 
Africa,  and  opixmin^  Kiiiiiiici|Mitiiiii  unlfm  ex- 
pHtritttiun  folliiweii.  >tH*  th««  n'|Hirt  t>f  the  pro- 
oeedinK*  of  the  society  at  its  annual  meeting 
in  IKU. 

Havf.  ye  hcani  of  our  hunting,  o'er  moun- 
tain an<l  glen. 

Through  eane-bnike  and  forest,  —  the  hunt- 
ing of  men  ? 

The  lonls  of  our  hiiid  to  this  hunting  have 
pine. 

As  the  fnx-luintt  r  follows  the  sound  of  the 
horn  ; 

Hark  !  tin*  cheer  and  the  hallo  !  the  crack 
of  the  wliip. 

And  the  y«ll  of  the  hound  as  he  fastens  his 
^'rip  ! 

All  hlithi'  an*  our  huntrr*,  and  noble  their 

UKltch, 

Tliougli  hniidn-tK  an*  ran;^ht,  there  are  mil- 
lions to  I'ati-h. 

So  s|K>ed  to  th*-ir  liuntiug,  o*er  mountain 
and  glen, 

Through  raiir-hraki-  aud  forest,  —  the  hunt- 
ing of  men  ! 

(rav  luck  to  our  hunters !  how  nohlv  thev 

In  the  glow  of  their  zi*al,  and  the  strength 

of  their  pridf  ! 
The  prii'Ht  with  hii  casso<'k  thing  back  on 

thi'  wind, 
.lust  «ert'fiiiii'^  tin-  politii"  ••tat*'«>iuan  h«'hind  ; 
The  saint  anl   the  hiniicr,  \%ith  curbing  and 

prayer, 


The  drunk  and  the  sober,  ride  mrrril}  tkn. 
And  woman,  kind  wummn,  wife,  widow. iii 

maid, 
For  the  |;ood  of  the  hunted,  u  lendiBf  kr 

aid  : 
Her  foot 's  in  the  stirrup,  her  hand  m  Ik 

rein. 
How  blitlicly  she  rides  to  the  hiwCiag  W 

men ! 

Oh,  goodly  and  grand  is  onr  hantiiigloH<r, 
In  this  "  lan<l  of  the  brave  and  this  horns  if 

the  free." 
IViest,  warrior,  and  statesman,  from  Gc«^ 

gia  t«i  Maine, 
All  mounting  the  saddle,  ail  grasping  tk 

rt>in  ; 
Kight  merrily  hunting  the  black  man,  what 

sin 
Is  the  curl  of  his  hair  and  the  hoe  of  Ui 

bkin  I 
Woe,  now,  to  the  hunted  who  tuns  him  M 

bay  ! 
Will  our  hunters  lie  turned  from  their  f^ 

|iose  and  prey  ? 
Will  their  hearts  fiiil  within  then  ?  tkii 

nerves  trendde,  when 
All  roughly  they  ride  to  the  hunting  of  Bitf 


Ho  f  alms  for  our  hunters  !  all 

faint. 
Wax  the  curs<>  of  the  sinner  and  pnyrr<l    \ 

the  Kiiint. 
The  horn  is  wound  faintly,  the 

still. 
Over  cane-bruke  and  river,  and  forrst  vi 

hill. 
Haste,  alms  for  our  hunters !  the  haili' 

<»iicr  more 
Have  turni-d   from  their  flight  with  tk* 

bai'ks  to  the  shore  : 
What  right  have  they  here   in  the  bMsr  d 

i\\v  %«hite, 
Sliadowe<l  o'«T  bv  our  banner  of  Frvcta 

and  Kight'? 
Ho  !  alms  for  the  hunters  !  ar  nrrrr  aft* 
Will  thev  riile  in  their  pomp  to  the  haaH| 

of  men  ! 

Alms,  alms  for  our  hunters  t  whT  will  rth* 

lay. 
When  th«'ir  pride  and  their  glory 

ing  away  ? 
The  parson  has  turned  ;  for,  on  cbntft  d 

his  own, 
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th  a  warfare,  or  hunting,  alone  ? 
tic  statesman  looks  back  with  a 

ioubt  in  his  heart,  there  is  fear  in 

i  eye. 

,  lest  that  doubting  and  fear  shall 

evail, 

liead  of  his  steed  take  the  place  of 

3  tail. 

i,  ere  he  leave  us  !  for  who  will 

le  then, 

sure  or  gain,  to  the  hunting  of 

m? 


NZAS  FOR  THE  TIMES 

Imes  '*  referred  to  were  those  eyil 
the  pro-slavery  meeting  in  Faneoil 
-nst  21,  ISS-j,  in  which  a  demand  was 
the  suppression  of  free  speech,  lest  it 
Unger  the  foundation  of  commercial 


e  land  our  fathers  loved, 
iedom  which  they  toiled  to  win  ? 
e  soil  whereon  they  moved  ? 
Bse  the  naves  they  slumber  in  ? 
tie  sons  by  whom  are  borne 
;les  which  the  dead  have  worn  ? 

I  we  crouch  above  these  graves, 
raven  soul  and  fettered  Hp  ? 
irith  marked  and  branded  slaves, 
emble  at  the  driver's  whip  ? 
he  earth  our  pliant  knees, 
k  bat  as  our  masters  please  ? 

raged  Nature  cease  to  feel  ? 
lercy's  tears  no  longer  flow  ? 
Ian  threats  of  cord  and  steel, 
ngeon's  gloom,  the  assassin's  blow, 
k  the  spirit  roused  to  save 
h,  our  Country,  and  the  slave  ? 

3  skulls  that  shrine  was  made, 
which  the  priests  of  Mexico 
eir  loathsome  idol  prayed  ; 
idom's  altar  fashioned  so  ? 
t  we  yield  to  Freedom's  Grod, 
ig  meet,  the  negro's  blood  ? 

igne  be   mute,  when   deeds    are 

OOfffat 

iml  might  shame  eztremest  hell  ? 


Shall  freemen  lock  the  indignant  thought  ? 

Shall  Pity's  bosom  cease  to  swell  ? 
Shall  Honor  bleed  ?  —  shall    Truth  suc- 
cumb? 
Shall  pen,  and  press,  and  soul  be  dumb  ? 

No  ;  by  each  spot  of  haunted  ground. 
Where  Freedom  weeps  her  children's 
fall; 
By  Plymouth's  rock,  and  Bunker's  mound  ; 
By  Griswold's  stained    and  shattered 
wall ; 
By  Warren's  ghost,  by  Langdon's  shade  ; 
By  all  the  memories  of  our  dead  ! 

By  their  enlarging  souls,  which  burst 
The  bands  and  fetters  round  them  set ; 

By  the  free  Pilgrim  spirit  nursed 
Within  our  inmost  bosoms,  yet. 

By  all  above,  around,  below, 

Be  ours  the  indignant  answer,  —  No  1 

No  ;  glided  by  our  country's  laws, 

For  tnith,  and  right,  and  suffering  man. 

Be  ours  to  strive  in  Freedom's  cause. 
As  Christians  may,  as  freemen  can  1 

Still  pouring  on  unwilling  ears 

That  truth  oppression  only  fears. 

What !  shall  we  guard  our  neighbor  still, 
While  woman  shrieks  beneath  his  rod, 

And  while  he  tramples  down  at  will 
The  image  of  a  common  God  ? 

Shall  watch  and  ward  be  round  him  set. 

Of  Northern  nerve  and  bayonet  ? 

And  shall  we  know  and  share  with  him 
The  danger  and  the  g^wing  shame  ? 

And  see  our  Freedom's  light  grow  dim. 
Which  should  have  filled  the  world  with 
flame  ? 

And,  writhing,  feel,  where'er  we  turn, 

A  world's  reproach  around  us  bum  ? 

Is  't  not  enough  that  this  is  borne  ? 

And  asks  our  haughty  neighbor  more  ? 
Must  fetters  which  his  slaves  have  worn 

Clank  round  the  Yankee  farmer's  door  ? 
Must  he  be  told,  beside  his  plough, 
What  he  must  speak,  and  when,  and  how  ? 

Must  he  be  told  his  freedom  stands 
On  Slavery's  dark  foundations  strong  ; 

On  breaking  hearts  and  fettered  hands. 
On  robbc^,  and  crime,  and  wrong  ? 
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That  all  his  fathers  taught  is  vain,  — 
That  Freedom's  euiblem  is  the  chain  ? 

Its  life,  its  soul,  from  slayerj  drawn  ! 

False,  foul,  profaue  !    Go,  teach  as  well 
Of  holy  Tnith  from  Falsehood  bom  I 

Of  Heaven  n^freshed  by  airs  from  Hell  I 
Of  Virtue  in  the  arms  of  Vice  I 
Of  Demons  planting  Paradise  ! 

Rail  on,  then,  brethren  of  the  Sooth, 
Ye  shall  not  hear  the  truth  the  less  ; 

No  seal  is  on  the  Yankee's  mouth. 
No  fetter  on  the  Yankee's  press  1 

From  our  (ireen  Mountains  to  the  sea. 

One  Yoice  shall  thunder,  We  are  free  1 


CLERICAL   OPPRESSORS 

In  the  report  of  the  cf  lebrmted  pro-alaverr 
me<*tinf;  in  ChHrl«*Hton,  S.  C .  on  the  4th  of  the 
ninth  month,  ISIiT),  publinht^d  in  the  Courier  of 
that  city,  it  is  stated :  "  The  clergy  of  all  de- 
nominationii  attended  in  a  body,  lending  their 
sanction  to  the  proceedings,  and  adding  by 
their  presence  to  the  impreanTe  character  of 
the  scene!*' 

JrBT  God  !  and  these  are  they 
Who  minister  at  thine  altar,  God  of  Right  I 
Men  who  their  liands  with  prayer  and  bless- 
ing lay 

On  Israel's  Ark  of  light ! 

Wliat !  preach,  and  kidnap  men  ? 
Give   thsiiikn,   and   rob   thy   own   afflicted 

Talk  of  thv  glorious  libertr,  and  then 
Rolt  Imrd  the  captive  s  door  7 

What  !  »or\*ant8  of  thv  own 
Merciful  Shi,  wh«>  came  to  st'ok  and  save 
The  honu*lc.<s  and    the  outcast,  fettering 
down 

The  tasked  and  plundered  slave  I 

Pilate  and  Herod,  friends  I 
Chief  prirstH  and  rulers,  as  of  old,  com- 

liin**  ! 
Jiut  G(m1  and  holy  1  is  that  church,  which 
I«mhIh 
Strength  to  the  spoiler,  thine  ? 

Paid  hyp«N*rite>i,  who  turn 
Jndgmeut  aside,  and  rub  the  Holy  Book 


Of  tbote  high  worda  of  tmth  wU 
and  bum 
In  warning  and  reboke  ; 

Feed  fat,  ye  locosta,  fe«d ! 
And,  in  yonr  taawUed  pnlpiti,! 

Ix>rd 
That,  from  the  toiling  bondnna's  ■ 

Ye  pile  your  own  full  boanL 

How  long,  O  Lord  !  bow  Ua 
Shall  such  a  priesthood  barter  tm 
And  in  Tliy  name,  for  robbeir  aa 

At  Tliy  own  altars  pray  7 

Is  not  Thy  hand  stretcbed  fo 
Visiblv  in  the  heavens,  to  aw«  an 
Shall  not  the  living  God  of  ail  tfai 

And  heaven  anove,  do  right  * 

Woe,  then,  to  all  who  grind 
Their  brethren  of  a  common  Fatb 
To  all   who  plunder  from   the 
mind 

Its  bright  and  gloriooa  ciwwi 


Woe  to  the  nrieflthood  1 
To  those  whose  hire  ia  witk  tht 

blood  ; 
Perverting,  darkening,  chaiifiag 

Tlie  searching  truths  of  God 

Their  glory  and  their  might 
Shall    iHTish  ;  and  their  very  na 

Ik* 
ViU>  iN'fure  all  the  people,  in  the 

Of  a  worhrs  liberty. 

Oh,  speed  the  moment  oo 
When  Wrung  fdiall  cease,  and  La 

lx»ve 
And  Tnith  and  Right  tkroaghont 
Im*  known 
As  in  their  home  above. 


A    SIMMONS 

Written  on  the  •dnpHon  «if  Dark 

I   liitioiM  in   the  Htmar  <»f   Rrptv^pat 

the  iNM^AKe  of  I'lilhiiun'A  "  liill    Um 

Pap**ni  written  or  printed,  tiiacbia 

ject  i»f  Mavi»r\.  fnmi  tht»  I*.  S.  I\i«i 

'  the  Senate  of  the  I'nited  Nut««i 


A  SUMMONS 
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It,  Unckney'sTCflolutioni  were  in  brief  that 
ngreas  had  no  aathority  to  interfere  in  any 
J  frith  slavery  in  the  States ;  that  it  oueht 
t  to  interfere  with  it  in  the  District  of  Co- 
nbia,  and  that  all  resolutions  to  that  end 
idd  be  laid  on  the  table  withont  printing. 
'.  Gslhonn^s  bill  made  it  a  penal  offence  for 
itnissters  in  any  State,  District,  or  Territory 
aowingly  to  dcdlTer,  to  any  person  whateyer, 
f  pamphlet,  newspaper,  handbillt  or  other 
Bted  paper  or  pictorial  representation,  touch- 
;  the  snbject  m  slavery,  where,  by  the  laws 
the  said  State,  District,  or  Territory,  their 
ralation  waa  prohibited."  [Originally  en- 
led  Lines.] 

Di  of  the  Korth-land  1  where  *a  the  manly 

spint 
Of  the  true-hearted  and  the  unshackled 

gone  ? 
M  of  old  freemen,  do  we  but  inherit 
Their  names  alone  ? 

tbe  old  Pilgrim  spirit  quenched  within  us, 
Sloopi  the  strong  manhood  of  our  souls 

so  low, 
lit  Mammon's  lure  or  Party's  wile  can 

win  us 
To  silence  now  ? 

m,  when  our  land  to  ruin's  brink  is 

Terging, 
iH  God^  name,  let  us  speak  while  there 

18  time  I 
w,  when  the  padlocks  for  our  lips  are 

fonpng, 

Slenoe  is  crime ! 

at!  shall  we  henceforth  humbly  ask 

as  favors 
Ighfta  all  oar  own  ?    In  madness  shall 

we  barter, 
treacherous  peace,  the  freedom  Nature 

gUTeus, 

God  and  our  charter  ? 

9  tHudl  the  statesman  forge  his  human 

fetters, 
ere  the  false  jurist  human  rights  deny, 
in  the  churon,  their  proud  and  skilled 

abettors 

Make  truth  a  lie  ? 

Bve  ^he  pages  of  the  hallowed  Bible, 
t  aaaetton    crime,  and  robbery,  and 
Uood? 


And,  in  Oppression's  hateful  service,  libel 
Both  man  and  Grod  ? 

Shall  our  New  England  stand  erect  no 
longer. 
But  stoop  in  chains  upon  her  downward 
way, 
Thicker  to  gather  on  her  limbs  and  stronger 
Day  after  day  ? 

Oh  no  ;  methinks  from  all  her  wild,  green 
mountains  ; 
From    valleys    where    her    slumbering 
fathers  lie  ; 
From   her    blue    rivers  and  her  welling 
fountains, 

And  clear,  cold  sky  ; 

From   her  rough  coast,  and  isles,  which 
hungry  Ocean 
Gnaws  with   his  surges ;  from  the  fish- 
er's skiff. 
With  white  sail  swaying  to  the  billow's  mo- 
tion 

Round  rock  and  cliff  ; 

From  the  free  fireside  of  her  unbought 
farmer ; 
From  her  free  laborer  at  his  loom  and 
wheel  ; 
From  the   brown   smith-shop,  where,  be- 
neath the  hammer. 
Rings  the  red  steel  ; 

From  each  and  all,  if  God  hath  not  forsaken 

Our  land,  and  left  us  to  an  evil  choice, 
Loud  as   the   summer   thunderbolt    shall 
waken 
A  People's  voice. 

Startling  and  stem  I  the  Northern  winds 
shall  bear  it 
Over  Potomac's  to  St.  Mary's  wave  ; 
And  buried  Freedom  shall  awake  to  hear  it 
Within  her  grave. 

Oh,  let   that  voice  go  forth  1     The  bond- 
man sighing 
By  Santee's  wave,  in  Mississippi's  cane. 
Shall  feel  the  hope,  within  his  bosom  dying. 
Revive  again. 

Let   it  go  forth !    The  millions  who  are 
gazing 
Sadly  upon  us  from  afar  shall  smile, 
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And  unto  God  devout  thanksgiying  raising, 
Bless  us  tho  while. 

Oh  for  your  ancient  freedom,  pore  and 
holy, 
For  the  deliverance  of  a  groaning  earth, 
For  the  wronged  captive,  bleeding,  crushed, 
and  lowly, 

Let  it  go  forth  f 

Sons  of  the  best  of  fathers  f  will  ye  fal- 
ter 
With  all  they  left  ye  perilled  and  at 
stoke? 
Ho  !  once  again  on  Freedom's  holy  altar 
The  fire  awoke  ! 

Prayer-stn*ngthencd  for  the  trial,  come  to- 
gether, 
Put  on  the  liamess  for  the  moral  fight, 
And,  with  the  blessing  of  your  Heavenly 
Father, 

Maintain  the  right  I 


TO   THE    MEMORY   OF    THOMAS 

SHIPLEY 

ThomM  Shipley  of  rhiladelphia  was  a  life- 
lonf?  Christian  philnnthnipiat,  and  advwate 
of  vnianvi|Hition.  At  h'ln  funeral  thouiiaodH  of 
cohtn^tl  |HM)|>lc  came  to  take  their  laHt  liM>k  at 
their  frifiid  and  protector.  He  died  Septem- 
ber 17,  iNJti. 

Gone  to  thy  Heavenly  Father's  rest ! 

'llie  Hitwrrs  nf   Eden  round  thee  blow- 
in;:. 
And  on  thine  ear  the  niunniirM  blest 

Of  Silnu's  %«at<'rs  M>fily  flowing  ! 
Beiirath  that  Tn-e  of  Lifr  whieli  gives 
To  all  th«*  earth  its  healin;;  leaves 
In  the  %«hit«'  foIm^  of  angi'ls  elad. 

And  wandi'fin^  by  that  wtered  river, 
Wh«»*ie  <«tn'anis  of  holiness  make  glad 

The  eitv  of  our  (loil  forever  ! 

(teiith'st  «if  spirits  !  not  for  thee 

i  >iir  ti-:irs  are  *t)ii*d,  our  sifrhH  are  given  ; 

Whv  inonrn  to  know  thou  art  a  fn*e 
I'artakrr  of  the  j»>vs  of  heaven  ? 

Finisheil  thv  work,  and  kept  thy  faith 

In  I'hrixtiaii  fmiinens  unto  death  ; 

And  beautiful  as  sky  and  earth, 


When  autumn's  sun  is  downward  pa^ 
The  blessed  memory  of  thy  worth 
Around  thy  place  of  slumber  floviis  * 

But  woe  for  us  1  who  linger  still 

With   feebler  strength  and  hesitt  ki 
lowly. 
And  minds  less  steadfast  to  the  wiO 

Of  Him  whose  ever}'  work  is  bolr. 
For  nut  like  thine,  is  crucified 
The  spirit  of  our  human  pride  : 
And  at  the  bondman's  tale  of  woe. 

And  for  the  outcast  and  forsaken, 
Not  warm  like  thine,  but  cold  and  ilo«« 

Our  weaker  sympathies  awaken. 

Darkly  upon  our  struggling  way 

The  stonn  of  human  hate  is  swcepiif  i 
Hunted  and  branded,  and  a  prey. 

Our  watch  amidst  the  darkneM  kcefii 
( )h,  for  that  hidden  strength  which  ctf 
Ner^'c  unt<»  death  the  inm*r  man ! 
Oh,  for  thy  spirit,  tried  and  tme. 

And  etuistaut  in  the  hour  of  triiL 
Pre|)an'd  to  suffer,  or  to  do, 

In  meekness  and  in  self-deoiaL 

Oh,  for  tliat  spirit,  meek  and  niU» 

Derided,  spumed,  yet  UDr«iW| 
Bv  man  deserted  and  reviled, 

Y«>t  faithful  to  its  trust  remaiaiBg. 
I   Still  prt>in]it  and  nsolute  to  save 
Fnun  M'ourge  and  ehain  the  hunted  dsfi 
Unwavrrin^  in  the  TnithV  defeDtc, 

Even  whert>  the  tires  uf  Hate  wvrr  W 
ing. 
The  nmiuailing  eye  of  innocence 

Alone  upon  the  oppressor  taming! 

O  loved  of  thousands  !  to  thy  grmre, 

Somiwing  of   heart,   thy   bivthira  1 
tliee. 
The  jHHrr  man  and  the  rescued  slare 

Wept    as   the    broken  earth   duird 
tluM'  ; 
And  t^niteful  tears,  like  summer  raia. 
Quiekened  its  d,\ing  gras»s  again  ! 
And  there,  as  to  some  pilgnm-shriae, 

>han  come  the  outcast  and  tbr  lovh 
Of  ^enth'  deeils  ami  wonU  uf  thiDe 

Keoalling  nu'inories  swet^t  and  holy ! 

Oh,  for  the  death  the  righteous  di» ! 
I       An  end,  like  autumn's  day  declimnf 
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lan  hearts,  as  on  the  sky, 
holier,  tenderer  beauty  shining  ; 
le  parting  soul  were  g^ven 
iance  of  an  opening  heaven  ! 
at  pure  and  blessed  light, 
off  the  Eternal  altar  flowing, 
ithing,  in  its  upward  flight, 
pirit  to  its  worship  going  ! 


I   MORAL  WARFARE 

iedom,  on  her  natal  day, 

r  war-rocked  cradle  lay, 

ce  around  her  stood, 

ler  infant  brow  in  blood  ; 

ogh  the  storm  which  round  her 

pt, 

tant  ward  and  watching  kept. 

re  our  quiet  herds  repose, 
f  baleful  battle  rose, 
ren  of  a  common  tongue 
strife  as  tigers  sprung, 
gift  on  Freedom's  slmne 
For  beast,  and  blood  for  wine  ! 

%  to  their  g^ves  have  gone  ; 

e  is  past,  their  triumph  won  ; 

r  trials  wait  the  race 

ts  in  their  honored  place  ; 

arfare  with  the  crime 

)f  an  evil  time. 

(.    In  Grod's  own  might 
1  for  the  coming  fight, 
g  in  Uim  whose  cause  is  ours 
with  unholy  powers, 
the  weapons  He  has  given, — 
and  Truth,  and  Love  of  Heaven. 


RITNER 

in  reading  the  Message  of  Qoyemor 
Pennsylyania,  18:^.  The  fact  re- 
be  credit  and  serves  to  perpetuate 
r  of  the  independent  farmer  and 
statesman,  that  he  alone  of  all  the 
I  the  Union  in  1836  met  the  insulting 
1  menaces  of  the  South  in  a  manner 
freeman  and  hater  of  Slavery,  in 
to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 
~  id  Lines,] 


Thank  God  for  the  token  !  one  lip  is  still 

free. 
One   spirit  untrammelled,  unbending  one 

knee  ! 
Like  the  oak  of  the  mountain,  deep-rooted 

and  firm. 
Erect,  when   the  multitude   bends  to   the 

storm  ; 
When  traitors  to    Freedom,  and    Honor, 

and  God, 
Are  bowed  at  an  Idol  polluted  with  blood  ; 
When  the  recreant  North  has  forgotten  her 

trust. 
And  the  lip  of  her  honor  is  low  in  the  dust, — 
Thank  Gt)d,  that  one  arm  from  the  shackle 

has  broken ! 
Thank  God,  that  one  man  as  a  freeman  has 

spoken ! 

0*er  thy  crags,  Alleghany,  a  blast  has  been 

blown  f 
Down  thy  tide,  Susquehanna,  the  murmur 

has  gone  ! 
To  the  land  of  the  South,  of  the  charter  and 

chain. 
Of  Liberty  sweetened  with  Slavery's  pain  ; 
AVhere  the  cant  of  Democracy  dwells  on  the 

lips 
Of  the  forgers  of  fetters,  and  wielders  of 

whips  I 
Where  "  chivalric  "  honor  means  really  no 

more 
Than  scourging  of  women,  and  robbing  the 

poor ! 
Where  the  Moloch  of   Slavery  sitteth   on 

high. 
And  the  words  which  he  utters,  are  — Wor- 
ship, or  die ! 

Right  onward,  oh,  speed  it !     Wherever  the 

blood 
Of  the  wronged  and  the  g^ltless  is  crying 

to  God; 
Wherever  a  slave  in  his  fetters  is  pining ; 
Wherever  the  lash  of  the  driver  is  twining  ; 
Wherever  from  kindred,  torn  rudely  apart, 
Comes  the  sorrowful  wail  of  the  broken  of 

heart ; 


Wherever  the  shackles  of  tyranny  bind, 
'       "  "    ■  God- 

mind  ; 


In  silence  and  darkness,  the 


given 


There,  God  speed  it  onward  !  its  truth  will 

be  felt. 
The  bonds  shall  be  loosened,  the  iron  shall 

melt ! 
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And  oh,  will  the  land  whore  the  free  soul 

uf  Pcnn 
Still  lingers  and  breathes  over  mountain  and 

glen; 
Will    the  land  where  a  Benezet's  spirit 

went  forth 
To  the  peeled  and  the  meted,  and  outcast 

uf  Earth  ; 
Where  the  words  of  the  Charter  of  Liberty 

first 
From  the  soul  of  the  sage  and  the  patriot 

burst ; 
Where  first  for  the  wronged  and  the  weak 

of  their  kind. 
The  Christian  and  statesman  their  efforts 

combined  ; 
Will  that  land  of  the  free  and  the  good 

wear  a  chain  ? 
Will  the  call  tu  the  rescue  of  Freedom  be 

vain? 

No,  Ritner  I  her  "  Friends  **  at  thy  warn- 
ing fihull  stand 
Erect   fur  the   truth,  like  their  aueestnil 

biiiid  ; 
Forgetting  the  feuds  and  the  strife  of  past 

time, 
Counting  coldness  injustice,  and  silence  a 

crime  ; 
Turning  buck  from  the  cavil  of  creeds,  to 

unite 
()nc*e  apiin  for  the  poor  in  defence  of  the 

Right  ; 
lircastiiig  calmly,  but  firmly,  the  full  tide 

of  Wrung, 
Ovcrwln'liiM'd,  but  not  borne  on  its  surges 

along  ; 
rnuppalltMl  by  the  danger,  the  shame,  and 

the  pain. 
And  counting  each  trial  for  Truth  as  their 


gum 
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And   that   Utld-hearted  yeomanry,  huncHt 

and  true. 
Who.  haters  of  fraud,  give  to  lalM>r  its  due  ; 
WhuTM*    fatliern,    uf    uTd,   sang   in   concert 

witli  thine. 
On  the  bankH  uf  Swctara,  the  songs  uf  the 

Kliinc,  — 
The  (rt'niian-lMim  pilgrims,  who  first  dared 

to  bra VI* 
The  seiini  «>f  the  proud  in  the  cause  uf  the   * 

>lav«*  ; 
Will  thr  HfiiiH  of  sueh  men  yield  the  lonU 

of  the  South 


One  brow  for  the  bimiid,  lor  tlH 

one  mouth  ? 
They  cater  to  tyrants  ?    Tkty  \ 

chain. 
Which  their  fathers  smote  off,  o«  1 

again  ? 


No,  never  I  one  voice,  like  the 

cloud. 
When   the  roar  of  the  storm  wi 

and  more  loud. 
Wherever  the  foot  of  the  ficci 

pressed 
From  the  Delaware's  margo  to 

of  the  West, 
On  the  South-going  braeseo  ska 

and  grow 
Till  the  land  it  sweeps  ofer  sksll 

below  I 
The  voice  of  a  people,  nprisea,  s« 
Peunsylvania*8  iK'atehwora,  with 

at  stake. 
Thrilling  up  from  each  vaUoy,  ii 

from  each  height, 
«  Our  Couutr\'  and  Liberty  I    G« 

Right  f" 


THE   PASTORAL  LETl 

Tlie  General  Amoeiation  of  Coac 
niiniitt«>n(  in  MajiMU*ha»i*ttii  mrt  at  I 
June  I'T,  l^iT.  and  ii«ued  a  Pastofal 
the  ehurt'heA  un<i«*r  itH  carv.  Tlw  i 
(K'e.'iMion  of  it  ymut  tht*  pntfoaad  wem 
due«*d  by  the*  rfH*«*nt  puhlic  Wctuw 
ehuM*ttM  l>y  AnK'i'lina  and  Sarah  Gt 
nolile  woni*'n  fmni  !v>uth  CantUaa, 
their  t«*iitiniony  ai^ainsit  alaTerv.  T 
d«'niand**<l  that  "  tl»e  |N*rplrxM  aad 
Hubj(M*tji  vhieh  are  nt>w  conmaoa  ai 
.  .  .  nhoiiM  not  hf  foro<Kl  apiia  a 
an  niatti*pi  fi>r  <iHliAt«*.  at  tbr  haiard 
tion  anil  ilivition."  ami  call«Kl  attfvt 
dan^epi  ni>«  Hf«>niini;  "  tu  thr«*at«B  t 
fliar.u-tvr  >»ith  midrK|irrad  and  |*m 
jur>. 

So,  thii  in  all,  —  the  utm<ist  rvaeli 

Of  pri«-»lly  jMiwer  the  mind  to 
When  lii>  men  think,  whrn  wom«*i 

A  war  of  w«»rdH,  a  **  l*a»toral  L 
N(»w.  binime  u}mmi  ye,  |iarish  I*u|m 

Wa^  it  thuM  with  thoM\  y«»ur  piv 
Wht>  M*al«'d  with  r.iek%  and  firr. 

Their  loving-kind nesa  to 
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ral  Letter/'  grave  and  dull  ; 
Q  hoof  and  horns  and  features, 
rent  is  your  Brookfield  bull 
im  who  beUows  from  St.  Peter's  I 
)ral  rights  and  powers  from  harm, 
e,  can  words  alooe  preserve  them? 
r  fathers  taught  the  arm 
ord  of  temporal  power  to  serve 


m. 


OS  davs,  when  Church  and  State 
eddea  by  your  spiritual  fathers  1 
bmissive  shoulders  sat 
''ilsons  and  your  Cotton  Mathers, 
tinerant "  then  could  mar 
,uty  of  your  tranquil  Zion, 
peril  of  the  scar 
Oman's  whip  and  branding^iron. 

Jesome  laws  relieved  the  Church 
tic  and  mischief-maker, 
i  and  baili£F  joined  in  search, 
s,  of  Papist,  witch,  and  Quaker  ! 
I  were  at  each  church's  door, 
lows  stood  on  Boston  Common, 
ears  the  pillory  bore,  — 
lows-rope,  a  Quaker  woman  ! 

ers  dealt  not  as  ye  deal 
ion-professing  "  frantic  teachers  ; 
d  the  tongue  with  red-hot  steel, 
'ed  the  backs  of  *'  female  preach- 

)ton,  had  her  fields  a  tongue, 
em's  streets  could  tell  their  story, 
z  woman  dragged  along, 
by  the  whip  accursed  and  gory  I 

'e  ask  me,  why  this  taunt 
ories  sacred  from  the  scorner  ? 
irith  reckless  hand  I  plant 
»  on  the  graves  ye  honor  ? 
roach  New  England's  dead 
ord  from  the  past  I  summon, 
>d  to  the  scaffold  led, 
fering  and  heroic  woman. 

arselves  alone,  I  turn 
:es  of  intolerance  over, 
leir  spirit,  dark  and  stern, 
y  may  your  own  discover  ! 
claim  the  ^*  pastoral  right " 
oe  Freedom  s  voice  of  warning, 
roar  precincts  shut  the  light 
dom's  day  around  ye  dawning  ; 


If  when  an  earthquake  voice  of  power 
And  signs  in  earth  and  heaven  are  show- 

That  forth,  in  its  appointed  hoar. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  going  I 

And,  with  that  Spirit,  Freedom's  light 
On  kindred,  tongue,  and  people  break- 
ing, 

Whose  slumbering  millions,  at  the  sight, 
In  glory  and  in  strength  are  waking ! 

When  for  the  sighing  of  the  poor, 

And  for  the  needy,  God  hath  risen. 
And  chains  are  breaking,  and  a  door 

Is  opening  for  the  souls  in  prison  I 
If  then  ye  would,  with  puny  hands, 

Arrest  the  very  work  of  Heaven, 
And  bind  anew  the  evil  bands 

Which  Grod's  right  arm  of  power  hath 
riven  ; 

What  marvel  that,  in  many  a  mind. 

Those  darker  deeds  of  bigot  madness 
Are  closely  with  your  own  combined. 

Yet  **  less  in  auger  than  in  sadness  "  ? 
What  marvel,  if  the  people  learn 

To  claim  the  right  of  free  opinion  ? 
What  marvel,  if  at  times  they  spurn 

The  ancient  yoke  of  your  dommion  ? 

A  glorious  remnant  linger  yet, 

Whose  lips  are  wet  at  Freedom's  foun- 
tains, 
The  coming  of  whose  welcome  feet 

Is  beautiful  upon  our  moimtains  ! 
Men,  who  the  gospel  tidings  bring 

Of  Liberty  and  Love  forever. 
Whose  joy  is  an  abiding  spring. 

Whose  peace  is  as  a  gentle  river  ! 

But  ye,  who  scorn  the  thrilling  tale 

Of  Carolina's  high-souled  daughters, 
Which  echoes  here  the  mournful  wail 

Of  sorrow  from  Edisto's  waters. 
Close  while  ye  may  the  public  ear. 

With  malice  vex,  with   slander   wound 
them, 
The  pure  and  good  shall  throng  to  hear. 

And  tried  and  manly  hearts  surround 
them. 

Oh,  ever  may  the  power  which  led 
Their  way  to  such  a  fiery  trial, 

And  strengthened  womanhood  to  tread 
The  wine-press  of  such  self-denial, 
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Ik*  round  them  in  an  evil  land, 

With  wisdom  and  with  strength  from 
I  leaven, 
With  Miriam's  voice,  antl  Judith's  hand. 

And  Deborah's  song,  for  triumph  given  I 

And  wluit  are  ye  who  strive  with  God 

Against  the  ark  of  His  salvation, 
Move<l  by  the  breath  of  pr.iyer  abroad, 

With  blessings  for  a  dying  nation  ? 
What,  but  the  stubble  and  the  hay 

To  |>erish,  even  as  flax  consuming, 
With  all  that  bars  His  glorious  way. 

Before  the  brightness  of  His  coming  ? 

And  thou,  sad  Angel,  who  so  long 

HiLHt  waited  for  the  glorious  token. 
That  Harth  from  all  her  bonds  of  wrong 

To  lilierty  and  light  has  broken,  — 
^Vngel  of  Freedom  !  sixm  to  thee 

The  sounding  trumi>et  shall  be  given, 
And  over  I'ljirth's  full  jubilee 

Shall  deeper  joy  be  felt  in  Heaven  1 


HYMN 

Writton  f<>r  the  eeWbmtiun  of  tho  third  an- 
oiverHurv  of  Hritish  (.'iiituiri|Nitioii.  at  th«>  Hruad- 
nav  TalM'niacli*.  Now  York,  timt  uf  August, 
IkII.     [(h-iKiwdly  «>ntiti(Hl  Lints.] 

()  Holy  Father  !  just  and  tnu» 

Are  all  Tliv  works  and  wonts  and  wavs, 
And  unto  The<>  aloiit*  are  due 

ThankHiriving  and  eternal  praise  ! 
As  (Oiildn-ii  of  Tliy  gnu-ioiiH  <*an», 

Wf  Vfil  tlie  eye,  \*e  U*nd  tlie  knee, 
With  broken  wonls  of  pniine  auffpniyer. 

Father  and  (JihI,  \*e  eonie  tt»  Thee. 

For  Thou  liast  lieani,  O  (Uh\  of  Kiglit, 
Tlie  hi^liiii);  of  the  island  slave  ; 

And  stn*tehed  f<»r  him  the  arm  of  might. 
Not  •«liortened  that  it  eiMild  ntit  H;ive. 

Tlie  lalii»rer  sits  UMieath  his  vine, 

The  sh:iekleil  Hold  and  hand  an*  fn*e  ; 

T!iaiikH;ri\ii,ir  J  fuf  \]n*  Work  in  Thine  ! 

lV.iij»e  !  for  the  bleii>ing  is  tif  'V\n*i* ! 

And  oh,  w«'  feel  Thy  pn-M-Mr*'  here, 
T)i\  awful  arm  in  jud^uient  luin* ! 

Tliiiit'  ey«'  liath  M'en  tin*  lHiiiduian*M  tear  ; 
Thine    i:tr    hath    he.inl    the    lMMiduuin*s 
prater. 


Praise  I  for  the  pride  of  man  U  low. 
The  counsels  of  the  wise  are  naoghL 

The  fountains  of  repentance  flow  ; 
What  bath  our  Grod  in  tnercj  wra^  ? 

Speed  on  Thy  work.  Lord  God  of  Iloib! 

And  when  tlie  Inrnd man's  chain  if  nTc& 
And  swells  from  all  our  guilt v  coast* 

The  anthem  of  the  free  to  ileav«*n. 
Oh,  not  to  those  whom  Thou  h^U  led. 

As  with  Thy  ehmd  and  Are  l<cfuK, 
But  unto  Th(*e,  in  fear  and  dread* 

Be  praise  and  glory  evermore. 


THE    FAREWELL 

OF  A  VIRfllNIA  SLAVE  MOTHER  TO  Hfl 
DAUCIITHRS  SOLD  INTO  MHTHU* 
B0NDA(;E 

Gone,  gone,  —  sold  and  gone, 
To  the  riee-swamp  dank  and  lots. 
Where  the  Niave-whip  ceaM'less  sviofit 
Where  the  noisome  iuset't  stings. 
Where  the  fever  demon  strew* 
INiison  with  the  falling  dews. 
Where  the  sickly  sunbeam»  glare 
Through  the  hot  and  misty  air  ; 
(ione,  gone,  —  mdd  and  gone. 
To  the  riee-swamp  tlank  and  li«f< 
Fnuu  Vir^inia\<i  hiU.<»  and  natiT*: 
W»M*  is  nie,  niv  stolen  daii;;h(fn! 

Gone,  ;;one,  —  wdd  and  gone. 
To  the  liee-swanip  dank  and  l^- 
Tlien*  nt>  niotlier*>  eye  is  nrar  thrm. 
Then*  no  mother*:*  ear  ean  hear  thrm; 
Nev(>r,  wlieu  the  torturing  la»b 
S«-anis  tlii'irbaek  ^ith  many  a  gaiih, 
Sliall  a  mother's  kintbu'v*  blc^i  thrm. 
Or  a  nin(her'>  arum  ean'^H  them. 
GiMii*.  gone.  —   HoM  :ind  pi»n«-. 
To  tiie  rire-«*u:iinp  tl.ink  and  li«ne. 
From  Vir>;iniaV  hilU  and  uaii-r«  : 
W«H'  is  nie,  my  <»to!eu  iiuughttr>! 

(It>n«*,  jjiMif.   —  Kuhl  and  gone. 

To  thi>  riee-H\%auip  dank  and  h 
(Ml,  when  w«Mrv.  sail,  and  ^low, 
Fr<tm  the  tiehU  at  ni:;lit  they  i^t, 
Fanit  i^ith  tni).  ami  raekitl  with 
To  their  i'h«*er)i'*>«  iMuite^  ai;f:iin. 
Then*  no  Imitlii'r's  vmei*  nhall  gm-t  tki 
There  no  father**  wclcumc  mcvt 
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gone,  —  sold  and  gone, 
rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 
Virginia's  hilb  and  waters  ; 
I  me,  my  stolen  daughters  ! 

^ne,  — sold  and  gone, 
rioe-swainp  dank  and  lone, 
ree  whose  shadow  lay 
ildhood's  place  of  play  ; 
3oI  spring  where  they  drank  ; 
lill,  and  rivulet  bank  ; 
)lemn  house  of  prayer, 
ly  counsels  there  ; 
^ne,  —  sold  and  gone, 
rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 
i^irginia's  hills  and  waters  ; 
me,  my  stolen  daughters  ! 

jone,  —  sold  and  gone, 
rice-swamp  dank  and  lone  ; 
»ugh  the  weary  day, 
it  the  spoiler's  prey. 
iy  had  earlier  died, 
Imly,  side  by  side, 
tyrant's  power  is  o'er, 
ter  galb  no  more  I 
fone,  —  sold  and  gone, 
rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 
^irg^ia's  hills  and  waters  ; 
me,  my  stolen  daughters  ! 

fone,  —  sold  and  gone, 
rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 
love  He  beareth  ; 
»6d  reed  He  spareth  ; 
»,  to  whom  alone 
lel  wrongs  are  known, 
3pe  and  refuge  prove, 
e  than  mother's  love. 
;one,  —  sold  and  gone, 
rice-swamp  dank  and  lone, 
''irgiuia's  hills  and  waters  ; 
me,  my  stolen  daughters  ! 


NSYLVANIA   HALL 

B  dedication  of  Pennsylvania  Hall, 
,  May  15, 18:38.  The  building  was 
in  association  of  gentlemen,  irre- 
ect  or  party.  "  that  the  citizens  of 
shonlH  possess  a  room  wherein 
8  of  Liberty,  and  Equality  of  Civil 
I  be  freely  discussed,  and  the  evils 
arleasly  portrayed."  On  the  even- 
7th  it  was  burned  by  a  mob,  de- 


stroying the  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Free- 
man^ of  which  I  was  editor,  and  with  it  my 
books  and  papers. 

Not  with  the  splendors  of  the  days  of  old, 
The  spoil  of  nations,  and  barbaric  gold  ; 
No  weapons   wrested  from   the  fields  of 

blood. 
Where  dark  and  stem  the  unyielding  Ro- 
man stood. 
And  the  proud  eagles  of  his  cohorts  saw 
A  world,  war-wasted,  crouching  to  his  law  ; 
Nor  blazoned  car,  nor  banners  floating  g^y, 
Like  those  which  swept  along  the  Appian 

Way, 
When,  to  the  welcome  of  imperial  Rome, 
The  victor  warrior  came  in  triumph  home. 
And  trumpet  peal,  and  shoutings  wild  and 

high. 
Stirred  the  blue  quiet  of  the  Italian  sky  ; 
But  calm  and  grateful,  prayerful  and  sin- 
cere. 
As  Christian  freemen  only,  gathering  here. 
We  dedicate  our  fair  and  lofty  Hall, 
Pillar  and  arch,  entablature  and  waU, 
As  Virtue's  shrine,  as  Liberty's  abode. 
Sacred  to  Freedom,  and  to  Freedom's  God  I 
Far  statelier  Halls,  'neath  brighter  skies 

than  these. 
Stood  darkly  mirrored  in  the  ^gean  seas. 
Pillar  and  shrine,  and  life-like  statnes  seen. 
Graceful  and  pure,  the  marble  shafts  be- 
tween ; 
Where  glorious  Athens  from  her  rocky  hill 
Saw  Art  and  Beauty  subject  to  her  will  ; 
And   the   chaste   temple,  and   the   classic 

grove. 
The  hall  of  sages,  and  the  bowers  of  love, 
Arch,  fane,  and  column,  graced  the  shores, 

and  gave 
Their  shadows  to  the  blue  Saronic  wave  ; 
And  statelier  rose  on  Tiber's  winding  side, 
The  Pantheon's  dome,  the  Coliseum's  pride. 
The  Capitol,  whose  arches  backward  flung 
The   deep,   clear  cadence   of  the   Roman 

tongue. 
Whence  stem  decrees,  like  words  of  fate, 

went  forth 
To  the  awed  nations  of  a  conquered  earth, 
Where   the   proud   Csesars   in  their  glory 

came. 
And   Brutus    lightened  from  his   lips  of 

flame  ! 
Yet  in  the  porches  of  Athena's  halls. 
And  in  the  shadow  of  her  stately  walls. 
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Lurked  the  sod  bondman,  and  hU  tears  of 

woe 
Wet  the  cold  marble  with  unheeded  flow  ; 
And   fettem  clanked    beneath    the   silver 

dome 
Of  the  proud  Pantheon  of  imperious  Rome. 
Oh,  not  for  him,  the  chainea  and  stricken 

slave, 
Bj  Tiber's  shore,  or  blue  JEgina's  wave, 
In  the  througiil  forum,  or  the  sages'  seat, 
The  bold  lip  pleaded,  and  the  warm  heart 

beat ; 
No  scnil  of  sorrow  melted  at  his  pain. 
No  tear  of  pity  rusted  on  his  chain  I 

But  this  fair  Hall  to  Truth  and  Freedom 

given. 
Pledged  to  the  Right  before  all  Earth  and 

Heuvi'u, 
A  free  arena  for  the  strife  of  mind, 
To  caste,  or  si'ct.  or  color  unconfined, 
Shall  thrill  with  echoes  such  as  ne'er  of 

old 
From  Roman  hall  or  Grecian  temple  rolled  ; 
Thoughts  shall  find  uttcnuice  such  as  never 

yet 
The  Pnipylca  or  the  Fonim  met. 
Beneath  its  rtkof  no  gladiator *s  strife 
Shall  win  iippluusi'S  with  the  waste  of  life  ; 
No  lortUy  Iictor  urgi*  the  barliarous  game. 
No  wanton  I^is  gh»rA'  in  her  shame. 
But  hrrc  the  tear  «)f  sympathy  shall  flow, 
As  till*  car  listens  to  the  tale  of  woe  ; 
Here  in  stern  jmlgmcnt  «if  the  oppressor's 

wr«»njj 
Shall  >tr«in;;  r«>bukings  thrill  on  Freedom's 

tun^iif, 
Xo  |Mirtiitl  jii«itirc  Imld  th'  unc(|iuil  scale, 
Nti  pride  of  i'iisU'  a  limt tier's  rights  iLnsail, 
Nil  tvr.uit's  niandatt-s  eeh«»  fnun  tliis  wall, 
IInl\   tn  Frenlolii  and  tlie  Kij^lits  nf  AH  ! 
But  a  fair  fuld,  Mliere  mind  may  eliise  with 

niind, 
Fn*e  ao  thi-  'iunshine  n\n\  the  ehainlesH  wind  ; 
Wht-n-    the  lii^h    trust  is    fixed  on    Truth 

:ili»ne, 
And  IhithN  and  fetters  from  the  soul  are 

tlirti\%n  ; 
Where  \«i':ilth,an«I  nink,  and  worldly  |i<>mp, 

aii<l  mii^lit, 
Yielil  ti»  til*'  pnM>nee  of  the  True  and  Right. 

And  tittin*^  i-*  it  that  tlii-i  Ilall  should  stand 
Wh«r-  IS  iiho\l\aiiia's  Founder  h-d  his  Imnd, 
From  tliy  blue  wutcm,  Delaware  I  —  to  pn*ss 


The  virgin  verdure  of  the  wildersMs. 
Here,  where  all    Europe  with 

saw 
The  soul's  high  freedom  trunnwlM  hv  i 

law  ; 
Hero,  where  the  Aerce  and  wmriike  fora 

men 
Gathered,  in  peace,  aromid   the  host 

Penn, 
Awed  by  the  weapons  Love  alone  had  pt^ 
Drawn  from  the  holy  armory  of  llrara 
Where  Nature's  voice  agaiiut  the  liaHwii 

wrone 
First    found    an    earnest    and    iadipsi 

tongue  ; 
Where   Lav's   bold  message  to  the  pa 

was  borne  ; 
And  Keith's  rebuke,  and  Frmnklin's  bia 

scorn  ! 
Fitting  it  is  that  here,  where  Freedtia  In 
From  her  fair  feet  shook  off  the  OU  W«U 

dust, 
Spread  her  white  pinions  to  our  WcfW 

blast, 
And  her  free  tresses  to  oar  sanshiorcM 
One  Hall  should  rise  rede<*uied  froa  A 

vcrv's  ban, 
One  Temple  sacred  to  the  Rights  of  lui 


Oh  !  if  the  spirits  of  the  parted 
Visiting  angel>,  to  their  i»Iden  hune : 
If  the  (lead  father^  of  the  land  look  U4iX 
From  tlwMr  fair  dwellings,  to  the  thisp^ 

eartli. 
Is  it  a  dn^am.  that  with  their  eyes  «»f  k* 
Tliey  j;aze  now  on  us  from  iIk*  lioirrr»s^»'' 
LayV  ardent  soul,  and  B«-iH-2et  thf  niUi 
Steadfa>t  in  faith,  yet  gentle  as  a  eluU. 
Meek-hfarted  WtM»lmau,  ami  that  bM^i 

band, 
Tlie  sorntwing  exiles  from  their  •"FslWi 

land,** 
I^eaving  their  homes  in  Krieshiem**  l»*"^ 

of  vine. 
Anil  the  liliir  lH-aut\  of  their  gloriiMi^Rlui 
To  M'fk  auiitl'tt  our  Mih'UiU  dt'plh«nf  "-^ 
Fn-edtini  fmni  man,  au«t   holy   |H'iicr  ci 

G«m1  ; 

I    Who  fit'^t  of  all  their  teMinitttiial  i^aie 
I    Ag:iinH|  tlie  tipprv'SMir,  ft>r  the  uut4-a»lds* 
N  it  a  lirrani  that  siirh  an  th«'M<  Imik  ^ 
And    with    their    l»le<«<iing    uur    rrjmni 

rrown  ? 
lA't  no  rt'joire,  that  whil«*  the  pulpit**  4 
,   Is  barreil  against  the  pleaders  fur  tbr  po 
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ifle  the  Churchy  wrangling  upon  points 
of  faith, 

■irets  her  bondmen  suffering  unto  death  ; 

ule  crafty  Traffic  and  the  lust  of  Gain 

ite  to  forge  Oppression's  triple  chain, 

i  door  is  open,  and  one  Temple  free, 

a  resting-place  for  hunted  Liberty  ! 

lere  men  may  speak,  unshackled  and 
unawed, 

rh  words  of  Truth/ for  Freedom  and  for 
God. 

i  when  that  truth  its  perfect  work  hath 
done, 

i  rich  with  blessings  o*er  our  land  hath 
gone; 

Kn  not  a  slave  beneath  his   yoke  shall 
pine, 

Nn  broad  Potomac  to  the  far  Sabine  : 

len  unto  angel  lips  at  last  is  given 

e  silver  trump  of  Jubilee  in  Heaven  ; 

d  from   Virginia's    plains,   Kentucky's 
■hades, 

d  tbrongh  the  dim  Floridian  everglades, 

les,  to  meet  that  anmil-tnimpet's  sound, 

e  voice  of  millions  from  their  chains  un- 
bound ; 

tea,  though  this  Hall  be  crumbling  in  de- 
cay, 

I  itraag  walls  blending  with  the  common 
cUy, 

it  round  the  ruins  of  its  strength  shall 
stand 

e  beft  and  noblest  of  a  ransomed  land  — 

IfrijBS,  like  these  who  throng  around  the 
shrine 

Mecca,  or  of  holy  Palestine  ! 

^lOBder  glory  shall  that  ruin  own 

US  that  whidi  lingers  round  the  Parthe- 
non. 

!fe  shall  the  child  of  after  years  be  taught 

•  works  of  Freedom  which  his  fathers 
wrought ; 

U  of  the  triab  of  the  present  hour, 

IT  weary  strife  with  prejudice  and  power  ; 

IV  the  high  errand  quickened  woman's 
soul, 

d  touched  her  lip  as  with  a  living  coal ; 

w  Freedom's  martyrs  kept  their  lofty 
fiiith 

le  and  unwavering,  unto  1  Kinds  and  death ; 

i  pencirs   art  shall   sketch  the  ruined 

Hall, 
Muses'  garland  crown  its  aged  wall, 

[  History  s  pen  for  after  times  record 

sooaecntion  unto  Freedom's  God  I 
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Addressed  to  the  Patrons  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Freeman, 

The  wave  is  breaking  on  the  shore, 
The  echo  fading  from  the  chime  ; 

Aflgin  the  shadow  moveth  o'er 
The  dial-plate  of  time  ! 

O  seer-seen  Angel  I  waiting  now 
With  weary  feet  on  sea  and  shore. 

Impatient  for  the  last  dread  vow 
That  time  shall  be  no  more  ! 

Once  more  across  thy  sleepless  eye 
The  semblance  of  a  smile  has  passed  : 

The  year  departing  leaves  more  nigh 
Time's  fearfullest  and  last. 

Oh,  in  that  dying  year  hath  been 
The  sum  of  all  since  time  began  ; 

The  birth  and  death,  the  joy  and  pain. 
Of  Nature  and  of  Man. 

Spring,  with  her  change  of  sun  and  shower. 
And   streams   released    from    Winter's 
chain. 

And  bursting  bud,  and  opening  flower. 
And  g^enly  growing  grain  ; 

And  Summer's  shade,  and  sunshine  warm, 
And  rainbows  o'er  her  hill-tops  bowed, 

And  voices  in  her  rising  storm  ; 
Go<l  speaking  from  His  cloud  ! 

And  Autumn's  fruits  and  clustering  sheaves. 
And  soft,  warm  days  of  golden  light, 

The  glory  of  her  forest  leaves, 
And  barvest-inoon  at  night ; 

And  Winter  with  her  leafless  ffrove. 

And  prisoned  stream,  and  ciriftiug  snow, 

The  brilliance  of  her  heaven  above 
And  of  her  earth  below  : 

And  man,  in  whom  an  angel's  mind 
With  earth's  low  instincts  finds  abode. 

The  highest  of  the  links  which  bind 
Brute  nature  to  her  God  ; 

His  infant  eye  hath  seen  the  light, 

His  childhood's  merriest  laughter  rung. 

And  active  sports  to  manlier  might 
The  nerves  of  boyhood  strung  ! 
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And  quiet  love,  and  |Muuiioirs  fires, 

I  lave   Huotlied  or  biu-ued  in  manhood's 
breast, 

And  lofty  ainiH  and  low  desires 
By  turns  disturbed  his  rest 

The  wailing  of  the  newly-born 

Has  mingled  with  the  funeral  knell ; 

And  o*er  the  dying*8  ear  has  gone 
The  merry  marriage-belL 

And  Wealth  has  filled  his  halls  with  mirth, 
While  Want,  in  many  a  humble  shed. 

Toiled,  shivering  by  her  cheerless  hearth. 
The  live-long  night  for  bread. 

Aud  worse  than  all,  the  human  slave, 
The  Hfmrt  of  iuHt,  and  pride,  aud  scorn  I 

riufked  otf  the  crown  his  Maker  gave. 
His  regal  uuuihood  gone  ! 

Oh,  still,  my  country  !  o*er  thy  plains, 
Blucken(*<l  with  slavery's  blight  and  ban, 

Tlmt  hiinian  chattel  drags  his  chains. 
An  uucnMitcd  man  ! 

And  still,  where  Vr  to  sun  and  breeze. 
My  country,  is  thy  tiag  unn>Ued, 

With  scorn,  the  gazing  stranger  sees 
A  stain  on  everv  fold. 

Oh,  t«>ar  tlie  gorgeous  emblem  down  ! 

It  jjjithiTH  scorn  fnmi  every  eye. 
And  dcs]M>ts  smile  and  goo<l  men  frt>wn 

Whi-nc'cr  it  passes  by. 

Shame  !  shame  !  its  starr>'  splendors  glow 
AIn>vc  the  Hluv<>r*s  ItKith^iome  jail  ; 

Its  foldt  art*  ruflling  even  now 
His  criniAou  thi*:;;  of  s:ilc. 

Still  n>und  our  country's  prou<lost  hall 
The  tnulc  in  Inunan  tlesh  \s  driven. 

And  at  each  cun'IcKN  luimnier-fall 
A  human  heart  is  riven. 

And  thi«,  t(Mi,  s:inetione<l  by  the  men 
VtHt«Ml  with  |K>wer  Ui  nhield  the  right. 

And  thniw  eacli  vih>  >ind  robU'r  <len 
Wide  u|H'n  to  the  light. 

Yct.Hhame  upon  them  !  th«*re  they  sit. 
Men  of  the  North,  ^iilMiued  and  still  ; 

Meek,  pliant  |Miltr<M)nH,  only  tit 
To  work  a  master's  w  ill. 


Sold,  bargained  off  for  Soatbem  votct, 
A  passive  herd  of  Nortlieni  mules, 

Just    braying    through     their 
throats 
WhateVr  their  owner  mlet. 


I 


And  he,  the  basest  of  the 
The  vilest  of  the  vile,  whose 

Embalmeil  in  infinite  disgrace. 
Is  deathless  in  its  shame  ! 


A  tool,  to  bolt  the  people**  door 
Against  the  people  elamortog  there, 

An  ass,  to  trample  on  their  floor 
A  |)eople*s  right  of  prayer  I 

Nailed  to  his  self-made  gibbet  fast, 
S«*If-pilloritHl  to  the  public  Tiew, 

A  mark  for  every  |)assmg  blast 
( )f  scorn  to  whistle  through  ; 


Thcn^  let  him  hang,  and  beiir  the 
Of  S4juthn»ns  o*er  their  pliant  toolf— 

A  new  Stylites  on  his  poat, 
*•  Sacred  to  ridicule  I  ** 

Look  we  at  home  !  our  noble  ball, 
T(»  Fn'cdom's  holy  pur|KMie  givca, 

Xow.H'ars  its  black  and  niiueuvtU, 
B^'Ueath  the  wintry  heaven. 

Telling  the  story  f»f  its  d«H»m, 

The  ticndi.^h  inob.  the  pnMtmte  Isv, 

Th«'  fiery  jet  thnnigh  midnighr»  {t'oii** 
Our  gjizing  thouMinds  saw. 

l^H»k  to  our  State  !  the  }HMir  man**  ric^ 
Torn  from  him  :  and  the  sons  uf  tk^ 

Whirsc  hloml  in  Fn'<Hlom*«»  stt*nir>t  6|f** 
Sprinkled  the  tlerscy  »now<(. 

Outlawed  within  the  land  i»f  IVnn, 
That  Sla\er\'!*  guilty  f»  ars  niiijht  «•• 

And  thos4>  whom  (mm!  ereati-«l  mra 
Toil  on  as  brutes  in  |N*uce. 

Vet  o*i-r  the  lilacknevi  of  the  sl«irui 
A  Ihiw  ot  proniiM*  lN*n«i<«  on  high. 

.\iid  gli'ani*«  of  sunshiufl*,  Mtft  and  viim 
Hn'ak  through  our  elomleil  »ky. 

f-^st.  Wf«t.  and  North,  the  i^hotit  is  hei 
Of  freemen  nniiig  fnr  thi*  ri^jbt  : 
'    M;«-li  valle\  hath  itn  rnllxing  word, 
¥Mvh  hill  ita  signal  ligtit. 
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laettji'  rocks  of  gray 
theuiog    light    of    freedom 

I  NarragHnsett  Bay, 
at*!  fliiow-buDg  pines  ! 

s  frowning  palisades 
iy*s  laurelled  crest, 
prairies,  streams  and  glades, 
tm  the  West. 

igbt  to  those  who  dwell 
land  of  woe  and  niu, 
he  blackness  of  that  Hell 
's  own  light  break  in. 

»othem  conscience  (piake 
light  poured  full  and  strong, 
mthem  heart  awake 
>ndmairs  wrong. 

.  rich  and  sunny  land 
grateful  niilliuns  rise, 
iraers  ransomed  baud 
ibia*s  skies  : 

ow  are  bound  beneath 

■  shade,  our  eagle's  wing, 

■  night  of  moral  death 
I  life  shall  spring. 

adman's  chain,  and  gone 
n  guiltf  and  hate,  and  fear, 
alike  shall  dawn 
Happy  Year. 
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seeirini;  a  cane  wronj^ht  from  a 
V  wood-wf^k  of  Penimylvauia 
firt  had  iipared. 

idship  tnie  and  tried, 
hose  fierv  heart  <»f  youth 
I  beaten,  side  by  side, 
ami  Truth  ; 
ri<le  the  gift  I  take, 
>r  the  giver's  sake. 

because  it  tolls 

>  hand  and  lu^art  sincere  : 

ift  of  friendship  dwvUs 

Ion  hi  V  dear  ; 

i  aim,  man's  holiest  thought, 

norial  frail  inwrought  I 


Pure  thoughts  and  sweet  like  flowers  unfold, 
And  precious  memories  ronud  it  cling, 

Kren  as  the  Prophet's  rod  of  old 
In  beauty  blossoming : 

And  buds  of  feeling,  pure  and  good. 

Spring  from  its  cold  unconscious  wood. 

Kelic  of  Fn^edom's  shrine  !  a  brand 
Plucked  from  its  burning  I  let  it  be 

Dear  as  a  jewel  from  the  hand 
Of  a  lost  friend  to  me  ! 

Flower  of  a  perishe<l  garland  left. 

Of  life  and  beauty  uurN*n>ft  f 

Oh,  if  the  young  enthusiast  liears. 
O'er  weary  waste  and  sea,  the  stone 

Which  crumbled  from  the  Forum's  stairs, 
Or  round  the  Parthenon  ; 

Or  olive-bough  from  tunm*  wihl  tree 

Hung  over  old  ThermopyUe  : 

If  leaflets  from  some  hero's  tomb. 

Or  moss-wreath  torn  fmm  ruins  hoary  ; 

Or  faded  flowers  whose  sisters  bloom 
On  fields  reuo^nuHl  in  sturv  ; 

Or  fragment  fnun  the  Alhambra's  crest* 

Or  the  gray  rock  by  Druids  blessetl  ; 

SmI  Erin's  shamrock  greenly  gn»wing 
When*  FnH»doia  led  her  stalwart  kern. 

Or  Scotia's  **  mugh  bur  thihtle  "  blowing 
On  Hruee'.H  lianiuM'khuni  ; 

Or  Kunnynu*4te*s  wild  Knglisli  r(»M*, 

Or  lichen  plucked  from  Scnipach's  snows  I 

If  it  l»e  true  that  things  like  these 

To  heart  and  eye  l»ri«^ht  visions  bring, 

Shall  not  far  holier  nu'mories 
To  this  memorial  cling  ? 

Which  ntHKls  no  mellowing  mist  of  time 

To  hide  the  crimson  stains  of  crime  ! 

WrtH'k  of  a  temple,  unprofaned  ; 

Of  courts  where  Peace  with  Freedom  tro<l 
Lifting  t>n  high,  with  hands  unstained, 

Tluinks<;i\  ing  unto  (i(mI  ; 
Where  Merev's  voice  of  love  was  pleading 
For  human  ht>arts  in  bondage  bKn^ding  ! 

Where,  mid>t  the  s«nind  of  rushing  feet 
And  curses  on  the  night-air  thing. 

That  pU^ailing  v«»iet*  rose  calm  and  sweet 
Fr«>iu  woman's  earnest  tongue  ; 

.\ihI  Iti(»t  turn«Ml  his  scoMling  gl:iiii*e. 

Awed,  from  her  tnin(|uil  countenance ! 
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Tliinn    let    Ibnu  « 

otlm. 
Ami  know  in  each  « 


It  lUnd*  befan  ■  aatimi'i  n^ht, 
A  gmvcitoiiu  otvr  bariixl  Kight  I 


Aad  from  tlvir  whaa  trliita  ami  cold 

lis  Uiiilvvi  are  rr|il]riBg  I 
Jt  *al«*  whieli  (Uvory  catmot  kill 
i^tak*  froiii  tbn  cnimbling  nrcbea  >tU]  I 

And  FVPB  thi*  rclio  fram  th;  i>lirin«, 
U  hoi*  t'tvnluni  t  hath  totae 

A  »otent  piiwcr,  a  vuitw  anJ  si^ 
Ti>  IrAif.v  u(  Dim  ; 

Anil.  icnuiniuK  it,  maihinkt  I  fa*l 

A  il«>ci*r  taiUi,  »    ' 


And  nut  nalike  that  nifatig  rod. 

Of  old  itnlcbBd  n'er  the  KnrptiBB  an 

Which  niN<Mii,  in  lb*  atrragth  ot  God, 
A  palhnj  lor  thv  lU**, 

It  jvt  autf  point  ths  botidnun'i  way. 

Am  tuni  tba  spinkr  fiam  bia  piejr- 
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Tm,  Ift  tbMD  ntlMa'  I    Sdtnnta*  forth 
Tb«  pUidyod  pbiUnthropr  of  Earth. 


Unthropr  of  EartI 
I.  whnw  UUa  ta*a 


Tb*  l>u)[tD  blaat  of  ViotAotn  vakiBC  i 


FnMB  nut  bit  rfi      .     . 
Whrae  Jiulirr  hat]i  oo*  wonhipjwr, 
I>r  tnlb  our  altar  boill  t«  hrr  ; 
Whm>'*r  a  bmnan  rjf  a  wrrpatg 

OVr  mvmp  whknh  Earth's  (ad  ohihlrMi 

Whrn'rt  a  wiu|)p  hoart  u  knying 
Ita  fn^BrfaTwatek  with  bawan  woe  : 


Ym.  let  Ihrm  ««iM  t  tMSMfkaHMd 

Where  Ensknd-a  oM  bnoMalUt 
Still  War  fjnm  ihvir  ■turiad  vaUi 
Tbc  grim  cruaadnr'*  rwattid  Maik 
BaUernl  bf  Pa)uiiu  apMraffl  hi^ 
On  Malta '■  rock  or  S;ib'*  Mkd  1 
And  muuldrrinj;  nraDuB-alatca  aaa  ■! 

Within  tba  ->il  of  iU«al>Dt. 
Ity  Junlan  and  (lunnrMinl  ; 

't>r,  ban*  aiUt  >ji|b«Hl'a  Vatlla  Bn 
OVrAcw'.    " 


'■■teU«fMila 


Which  nnto  aJ 

Tlie  hannen  of  tU  Craa*  m 
N<it  fur  tha  iMW-dsMrtrd  tkn 

N'«t  fur  tba  dij) 
Wliirit  (cDa  Oat  bf 

Thai  then-  thr  b 
tiul  fur  that  Imlb, 


III  pilxriin  r 
ir  tafJcn  tni 


the  bm  ofCadMr     I 
irvlb,  for  wbM  abM        i 


Th. 

Wl»TT>on  lli>  UAj  «a4ala  iii—rf,^  i 

Thi  foiiDUin  wh;ch  Ui*  life  Ulk  lM| 

Whiitc'rr  luttb  tuorbnl  lliagMM^I 

At  lUtluuit  oc  IWtUrlae^ 

(Ir  Jiifdaii  ■  Hirr-«y«i. 
For  KrMffnni  la  th*  feaiaa  «<  Bi* 

Wh<i  canie  to  niae  Eanb'a  T      |  , 
To  bn-ak  llit  chain  tmni  nc*}-  Uk 
Tb*  Mt  from  rivrr  anaoa  Am  1 
For  lh.-».  u*.  r  alt  iW  oarth  lath  ^ 
Aor 


And  WalH,  froai  SoowdM^  mM 
SbUl  ■tartk'  at  that  thtiniw  w^ 

A*  if  >be  hrard  bar  Iw4»  a^ 
Am)  Erin'a  "  harft  au  IVn'a  •■K' 

r.ivp  out  ill  awdifel  MraiM, 
HirlhtuI  andaww*!,  J#t  ^  TJIfcll. 

The  tnrbxlj  whiah  Cria  law 
Vnm,  oVr  tlial  hans  -ml  h 


Th«  band  ol  bw  0  ._  _  _ 
fk-aUaad.  tnifei  laka  ami  Iw*  Mi  ri 
And  noutai' 
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«h  and  echo  buck  the  note, 
card  upon  the  air 

her  Cameronian*8  prayer 
^  of  Freedom  float, 
ng  echoes  shall  replj 

remote  dependency, 
tain's  mighty  sway  is  known, 
»  or  frozen  sone  ; 
ler  sunset  flag  is  furling, 
i|^  gun-fire's  smoke  is  curling  ; 
in  Bengal's  groTCs  of  palm 
lelds  and  gales  of  balm, 
(tern  pomp  and  power  are  rolled 
»ffal  Ava's  gates  of  gold  ; 
the  lakes  and  ancient  woods 
anadian  solitudes, 
«mlT  from  her  rocky  throne, 
be  North,  Quebec  looks  down  ; 
those  bright  and  ransomed  Isles 
onwonted  Freedom  smiles, 
irk  laborer  still  retains 
f  slarery's  broken  chains  I 


Alps,  which  sentinel 
sys  of  the  land  of  Tell, 
raing's  keen  and  earliest  glance 
's  rocky  wall  is  thrown, 
the  olive  bowers  of  France 
f  groves  garlanding  the  Rhone,  ^ 
»i  the  Blacks,"  as  true  aud  tried 
bo  stood  by  Oge's  side, 
the  Ilaytien's  tale  of  wrong, 
*r  at  that  summons  stnmg  ; 
Lssy.  and  he  whose  song 
Ter  Syria**  hoK*  sod, 
patlis  which  Jesus  trod, 
ured  mid.Ht  the  hills  which  hem 
and  sail  Jerusalem, 
w  wlieresoe*er  the  tone 
prophet-lyre  is  known. 

•m  come  ;  from  Quito's  walls, 
n  the  Orinoco's  tide, 
i»  Inca-haunted  halls, 
s  Fe  and  Yucatan,  — 

>  by  swart  Guerrero's  side 

I  the  deathless  rights  of  man, 
rery  bond  and  fetter  off, 
ed  in  everv  sable  serf 
brother  Mexican  ! 

>  across  the  Amies*  chain 
lowed  Free<lom's  flowing  pennon, 
0  Jnnin's  fearful  plain, 

tlw  broken  ranks  of  Spain 
burst  of  Bolivar's  cannon  ! 


And  Hayti,  from  her  mountain  laud. 

Shall  send  the  sons  of  those  who  buried 
Defiance  from  her  blazing  strand. 
The  war-gage  from  her  retion's  hand. 
Alone  against  a  hostile  world. 

Nor  all  unmindful,  thou,  the  while. 
Land  of  the  dark  and  mystic  Nile  ! 

Thy  Moslem  mercy  yet  may  shame 

All  t^rauts  of  a  Christian  name. 
When  m  the  shade  of  (iiz4>h*8  pile, 
Or,  where,  from  Abyssinian  hills 
El  Gerck's  upper  fountain  fills. 
Or  where  from  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
El  Abiad  bean  his  watery  boon. 
Where'er  thy  lotus  blossoms  swim 

Within  their  ancient  hallowed  waters  ; 
Where'er  is  heard  the  Coptic  hymn. 

Or  song  of  Nubia's  sable  daughters  ; 
The  curse  of  slavery  and  the  crime, 
Thy  beauest  from  remotest  time. 
At  thy  dark  Mehemet's  decree 
Forevermore  shall  pass  from  thee  ; 

And  chains  forsake  each  captive's  limb 
Of  all  those  tribes,  whose  hills  around 
Have  echoed  back  the  cymbal  sound 

And  victor  horn  of  Ibrahim. 

And  thou  whose  glory  and  whose  crime 
To  earth's  remotest  l)ouud  and  clime. 
In  mingled  tones  of  awo  and  s^mm, 
Tlie  ecn<»e8  of  a  world  hax  «*  Utme, 
My  countr}' !  gloriouH  at  thy  birth, 
A  day-star  flaAliing  briiflitlv  forth. 

The  herald-siirn  of  Irt'edom**  dawn  I 
Oh,  who  could  dreum  tluit  luiw  thee  then. 

And  watchetl  thy  rising  from  afar, 
That  vapors  fn>m  oppression's  f^n 

Would  cl«Hid  the  upward  temling  star  ? 
Or,  that  earth's  tyrant  powers,  which  heard, 

Awe-Htruck,  the  shout  which  hailed  thy 
dawning. 
Would  riite  so  noon,  prince,  peer,  and  king. 
To  mock  thee  with  their  welcoming. 
Like  Hades  when  her  thnmes  were  stinvd 

To  gret»t  the  down-<M!4t  Star  of  Morning ! 
**  Aha  !  and  art  thou  f;iUen  thuH  ? 
Art  thou  become  as  one  of  us  ?  ** 

I>and  of  my  fathers  !  there  will  stand. 
Amidst  that  world-iiS!i«'nililt*4l  Iwiid, 
lliose  owning  thy  mnti'riml  claim 
Unweakened  bv  tliv  crime  aud  sluune  : 
The  sa<l  n»pn>vfrs  of  thy  nnnig  ; 
The  children  thou  Imst  spumed  no  long. 
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No  InUUin  tbcy  I  hut  tried  anil  liuil, 
Wlmie  own  M  Init  thy  gononJ  wcnl, 
Still  btending  <riili  the  patriot '■  hh) 
TIw  CttrUtiati'i  lovB  fur  hutuut  kiad. 
To  o«st<  mikI  cUnulc  unconliuML 

A  boljr  gittlierinf;  I  p««erful  all : 
Nu  tliroM  of  war,  no  ■aTRgv  vail 

For  Tpne'^Knpe  on  an  cmnfr  Iirutlier  t 
But  in  their  •load  the  Kodliki-  plan 
To  t«Mh  th'  btntbrriimid  of  nuui 

To  lorn  aud  rvTcrcncr  oar  anothrr, 
Ai  (luuvni  uf  a  Hmunan  bluod. 
The  childreii  ot  a  c-onuDon  (U^  t 
Yet,  erf  D  al  iU  lightvat  word, 
iihall  SUferj'ii  darknl  dtriithit  b*  ftlinril  ; 
Spain,  watchinf;  from  her  Mur»*«  kxfp 
Hrr  nUto^liiia  travvning  the  di^c[i. 
And  Kio,  in  her  nrenipli  and  pride. 
Lifting,  along  bet  miiuutaiu-viilp, 
Her  iDowy  li«ltl«iinrnli  and  towon. 
Hot  lomon-irrom  and  tropic  Uiwnr*, 
With  bitter  ball!  and  lullDn  fmr 
Ita  frc«dom-giTing  *utiv  ihall  hvnr ; 
And  where  aij  I'uantrf'i  Hag  is  llu»in|{. 
On  brwtn  fruin  Monut  Vrrimn  l>1>iwiu|-. 

Atom  the  Nation**  council  hatU, 
MTbar*  Frcpdnio'i  praiic  ii  lixul  and  litag, 

While  doH  beneath  the  oulmnl  walii 
The  driver  plies  Ida  nvking  tbonc  ; 

llic  hanttner  of  the  niitn-lhi(<r  falli, 
O'rr  liypovritio  i-heek  and  linm 
Tliir  rriiiiMin  fluoii  of  khaiiir  •liall  ((litw  : 
Anil  all  who  far  their  native  Unil 
An-  plpd|[in)[  lifi'  and  heart  anrl  hand, 
Worn  walelipn  o'rr  her  chanipnE  weal. 
Who  tor  her  (amUhril  hmiar  tnel, 
Thnmjrfi  tsittap-  dimr  atid  I'ouucil-hatl 
Khali  Uinndrr  an  awmkruinc  call. 
The  wn  aloiii*  ili  pBfte  BhaU  hun 
With  all  intolerahle  eroni  ; 
An  elui|urat  n-bnki'  ihall  «i 
l)n  all  the  wintli  tliat  Suutiiwuil  blow  ; 
Kmm  pnmtir  lip*,  now  aralrd  and  d 


Ita  wiiMtl  UaiM  tkm  Pna  «h«U  fling 
Vtmmtlng  from  ita  Lroa  wing, 
WUk  •fcarwrtan  tnMrilml  ibetvoB, 
Aa  (nrf«l  In  lk«  ■!••{>«'■  hall 


Aa  to  llie  jHimp  of  ItnbyliMi 
Tliu  tln-(ii|;n  on  tbti  |iaU«M 

And,  from  bcr  dark  isi^nitit*, 
Metbinki  I  aee  In;  couMrr  ri 
N"t  eballcnging  tlw  nnliotu  r   . .  _ 

To  note  Iwr  tanljr  JsMira  4aw ; 
Her  raptirea  fruw  ttiair  *h»lM  aalawl 

Ilor  priaoM  ojmnhig  lo  lk»  ^ : 
itot  tearfull;  bn  anna  aOmmimg 
Oier  the  poor  and  nnciBndLu ; 

Her  reeal  oBiblMD  miw  m*  Iuwcm 
A  Inid  ofpr*^,  witli  talw  rwk&f. 
Above  tbe  dying  antiva  ■liiifkiag. 
liut,  ipreailiag  Mrt  met  »mifU  wb^ 
A  broad,  impartial  iim  liiif. 

The  weak-r  abrllMwd  I17  Iha  HimfM 
nb.  then  lu  Failli**  bbuimIhI  vjm 

Tlic  pmmiacd  lokck  ahall  bi  gi»^; 

Atoning  for  the  ^n  of  rnaM, 

And  wet  with  pmitcoual  Uan^ 

Tlnr  Arc  iWI  bO  fiM  " 


MASSACHUSETTS  TO  VI« 


Norfolk.  eUnuaK  «»  h*  ha  wmtm 
raowd  eTBBt  enflvumi  Xvth  aai 
I  h1  to  iim  ■wiitatina  «f  a  pMil 
KTM*.  Hcwd  b*  RHit*  tkaa  Km  th^^rfl 
hnm  ol    lU-whaHtta.  calUiqr  1^  ^i 


■MwMaaUtMl 
F^ni;  f  or  thr  MB  af  hm  ka^ilnj  £ik» 

Tint  bUrt  tram  Pw^mb'*  Xwltas  M 
upon  ita  SMObef*  wa*,  J 

Bran    grcFting   to  Vitj^aia   Ih^  W"^ 
ehutelU  Bay  : 

No  wiml  nt  iMUgbtf  d 
bngbi'*  f^^X, 

Nor   tleadj  tread  ei    1 

No  tntiM  ol  Je#y-»ortWJ  m 

our  Ugkwar*  E"  I 
Aimmd  oar  aikni  miaah  la 


Lr:^*^ 
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nd-breeze  of  our  ports,  upon 
rands  far, 

ails  of  commerce  swell,  but 
e  spread  for  war. 

hreats,  Virginia  !  thy  stormy 

ind  high 

on  the  Southern  winds  which 

jng  our  sky  ; 

rown,  hard  hand  foregoes  its 

labor  here, 

Dur  mountain  oaks  suspends 

in  fear. 

wares  which  lash  the  reefs 

t.  George's,  bank  ; 

shores  of  Labrador  the  fog 

te  and  dank ; 

01,  and   wave,   and  blinding 

out  are  the  hearts  which  man 

lacks  of  Marblehead,  the  sea- 

i  Cape  Ami. 

b  light  and  wintry  sun  glare 

r  icy  forms, 

o*er  their  straining  lines  or 

]g  with  the  storms  ; 

nds  they  drive  before,  rough 

vaves  they  roam, 

o  scorn  the   slaver's   threat 

their  rocky  home. 

the  Old   Dominion?     Hath 
rot  the  day 

er  conquered  valleys   swept 
ton's  steel  array  ? 
side,  with  sons  of  hers,  the 
husetts  men 

Farleton's  charge  of  fire,  and 
ornwallis,  then  ? 

ow  the  Bay  State,  in  answer 

aU 

ouse  of  Burgesses,  spoke  out 

aneuil  Hall  ? 

g    back    her     Henry's  cry, 

ulsing  on  each  breath 

nrinds  the  thrilling  sounds  of 

ty  or  Death  !  " 

18  Old  Dominion?    If  now 
s  have  proved 

fathers  memory,  false  to  the 
ley  loved ; 


If  she  can  scofiP  at  Freedom,  and  its  great 

charter  spurn, 
Must  we  of  Massachusetts  from  truth  and 

duty  turn  ? 

We  hunt  your  bondmen,  flying  fi'om  Sla- 
very's hateful  hell  ; 

Our  voices,  at  your  bidding,  take  up  the 
bloodhound's  yell ; 

We  gather,  at  your  summons,  above  our 
fathers'  waves, 

From  Freedom  s  holy  altar-horns  to  teai 
your  wretched  slaves  f 

Thank  God  I  not  yet  so  vilely  can  Massa- 
chusetts bow ; 

The  spirit  of  her  early  time  is  with  her  even 
now  ; 

Dream  not  because  her  Pilgrim  blood  moves 
slow  and  calm  and  cool. 

She  thus  can  stoop  her  chainless  neck,  a  sis- 
ter's slave  and  tool  I 

All  that  a  sister  State  should  do,  all  that  a 
free  State  may, 

Heart,  hand,  and  purse  we  proffer,  as  in  our 
early  day ; 

But  that  one  dark  loathsome  burden  ye  must 
stagger  with  alone, 

And  reap  the  bitter  harvest  which  ye  your- 
selves have  sown ! 

Hold,  while  ye  may,  your  strugjrling  slaves, 

and  burden  God's  free  air 
With  woman's  shriek  beneath  the  lash,  and 

manhood's  wild  despair ; 
Cling  closer  to  the  "  cleaving  curse  "  that 

writes  upon  your  plains 
The  blasting  of  Almighty  wrath  against  a 

land  of  chains. 

Still  shame  your  gallant  ancestry,  the  cava- 
liers of  old. 

By  watching  round  the  shambles  where  hu- 
man flesh  is  sold  ; 

Gloat  o'er  the  new-bom  child,  and  count 
his  market  value,  when 

The  maddened  mother's  cry  of  woe  shall 
pierce  the  slaver's  den  I 

Lower  than  plnmmet  soundetb,  sink  the 

Virginia  name  ; 
Plant,  if  ye  will,  your  fathers'  graves  with 

rankest  weeds  of  shame  ; 
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Be,  if  ye  will,  the  scancbd  of  God's  fair  uni- 

verue  ; 
We  wash  our  liands  forever  of  yoar  sin  and 

shauie  and  curse. 

A  voice  from  lips  whereon  the  ooal  from 
Freedom^  shrine  hath  been, 

Thrilled,  as  but  yesterday,  the  hearts  of 
Berkshire's  mountam  men : 

The  echoes  of  that  solemn  voice  are  sadly 
lingering  still 

In  all  our  sunny  valleys,  on  every  wind- 
swept hill. 

And  when  the  prowling  man-4hief  came 

hunting  for  his  prey 
Beneath  the  very  shadow  of  Bunker's  shaft 

of  gray, 
How,  through  the  free  lips  of  the  son,  the 

fRthcr*s  warning  8|H>ke  ; 
How,  from  its  bonds  of  trade  and  sect,  the 

Pilgrim  city  broke  I 

A  hundred  thousand  right  arms  were  lifted 

up  on  high, 
A  hundred  thounand  voices  sent  back  their 

loud  reply  ; 
Through  the  thronged  towns  of  Essex  the 

startling  summons  rang. 
And  up  from  bench  and  loom  and  wheel  her 

young  mechanics  sprang  1 

The  voice  of  free,  broad  Middlesex,  of  thou- 
snntls  ns  of  one. 

The  shaft  of  Bunker  cnlling  to  that  of  Lex- 
ington : 

From  Norfolk's  ancient  villagi*s,  from  Ply- 
m<»iith*s  HN'ky  iMMind 

To  when*  Xantiieket  feels  the  arms  of  ocean 
cIoM>  her  round  ; 

From   rich   and    nirol    Worcester,   where 

til  rough  the  calm  re]MMe 
Of  culturt'd  vales  and  fringing  woods  the 

gi>ntle  Nashua  Hows, 
To   when'    Waehuset*s   wintry   blasts   the 

mountain  lan'hes  stir, 
Swelleil  lip  to  Heaven  the  thrilling  cry  of 

"(;(m1  save  I^timer  I** 

Ami  sandy  lUmstable  rose  up,  wet  with  the 

•»alt  H#«a  spray  ; 
.\nd  Bristol  s«*nt  her  answering  shout  down 

Narragaiisett  Buy  t 


Along  the  broad  Connectictttold  Haa 

felt  the  thrill. 
And  the  cheer  of  Hampdiire^  «« 

swept  down  from  Unyoke  Uil 

The  voice  of  Massachusetts  I     Of  hi 

sons  and  daughters, 
Deep  calling  unto  deep  aload»  tk»  m 

many  waters  I 
Against  the  harden  of  tJiat  voiat  wh 

rant  power  shall  sUttd  T 
No  fetter*  m  the  Bay  SUtel     Ka 

upon  her  land  I 

Look  to  it  well,  Virginiuia  I      In  ttX 

wc  have  home. 
In  answer  to  our  faith  and  trvatt  yovr 

and  your  scorn  ; 
You  've    spumed    our    kindcal 

you  Ve  hunted  for  our  tivM ; 
And  shaken  round  our  beartlM 

your  manacles  and  gyvoi  1 


We  wage  no  war,  we  lift 

no  torch  within 
The  fire-<lamps  of  the  qoaktng 

your  soil  of  sin 
We  leave  ye  with  your 

while  ye  can. 
With  the  strong  upward 

gtHllike  soul  of  man  I 


bandiWMi,law 


But  for  us  and  for  our  children,  ti 

wliieh  we  ha%'e  given 
For  fn'edoni  and  humanity  is  regiMf 

heaven  ; 
No  slav«'-hiint  in  our  borders,  —  mo 

on  our  strand  I 
No   fetters   in  the    liay  State* — ao 

ujMm  our  land  ! 


THK    CHRISTIAN    SLAVl 


In  a  publication  of  L.  F.  TaMctn*  -  I 
Shiitu  nnti  S^tuthrn  lirrrze*  -  it  %  <l«*arTi| 
a  f*lav«>  aurtioti  at  N«*«  (Mraas,  at  «h 
aui'tii»n«NT  nHH)iimH'n<ltHl  thr  wonuui 
Mnnil  «i  "  \  «^M>i)  ('HHiHTi%y!  *'  It  " 
uiKMiniimm  to  ih*«*  ad%i*rti«rntrttts  of  •!« 
naif,  ill  mhirh  th^y  ««*n'  drMfhlw-ii  «•  i 
as  nii-nil»rrii  of  th«»  c-hiin*h.  In  i««*  w1 
iiirnt  a  slave  was  nut«d  aa  "  a  Baptnt  |in 
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A  Christiak  !  going,  gone  I 
Vlio  bids  for  (rod's  own  image  ?   for  his 

grace, 
l^hich  that  poor  victim  of  the  market-place. 

Hath  in  her  suffering  won  ? 

Mr  Grod  1  can  such  things  be  ? 
list  l!hon  not  said  that  whatsoe'er  is  done 
7ilo  Thy  weakest  and  Thy  humblest  one 

Is  even  done  to  Thee  ? 

In  that  sad  victim,  then, 
JhM  of  Thy  pitying  love,  I  see  Thee  stand  ; 
)iiee  more  the  jest-word  of  a  mocking  band, 

Bound,  sold,  and  scourged  again  1 

A  Christian  up  for  sale  I 
PiTet  with  her  blood  your  whips,  o'ertask 

her  frame, 
Hike  her  life  loathsome  with  your  wrong 
and  shame, 
Her  patience  shall  not  fail  1 

A  heathen  hand  might  deal 
Bi^  on  your  heads  the  gathered  wrong  of 

years : 
Bit  hit  low,  broken  prayer  and  nightly 
tears. 
Ye  neither  heed  nor  feel. 

Con  well  thy  lesson  o'er, 
^Vm  pradent  teacher,  tell  the  toiling  slave 
loduigerous  tale  of  Him  who  came  to  save 

The  oatcast  and  the  poor. 

Bat  wiselv  shut  the  ray 
iOf  6od*i  free  Gospel  from  her  simple  heart, 
I  Aid  to  ber  darkened  mind  alone  impart 

Oie  stem  command.  Obey  ! 

.  ,l^  So  ilialt  thou  deftly  raise 
I^Btttketnrice  of  human  flesh  ;  and  while 
|tliitliee,  their  pampered  guest,  the  planters 
imile, 
^  church  shall  praise. 

G'KvSt  reverend  men  shall  tell 
Northern  pnlpits  how  thy  work  was 


tt  that  vile  South  Sodom  first  and 

^  poor  disciples  selL 

,_J^  ihame  t  the  Moslem  thrall, 

I  "H  with  his  master,  to  the  Prophet  kneels, 


While  turning  to  the  sacred  Kebla  feels 
His  fetters  break  and  fall. 

Cheers  for  the  turbaned  Bey 
Of  robber-peopled  Tunis  I  he  hath  torn 
The  dark  slave  -  dungeons  open,  and  hath 
borne 

Their  inmates  into  day  : 

But  our  poor  slave  in  vain 
Turns  to  the  Christian  shrine   his  aching 

eyes  ; 
Its  rites  will  only  swell  his  market  price. 

And  rivet  ou  his  chain. 

God  of  all  rieht  I  how  long 
Shall  priestly  robbers  at  Thine  altar  stand. 
Lifting  in  prayer  to  Thee  the  bloody  hand 

And  haughty  brow  of  wrong  ? 

Oh,  from  the  fields  of  cane, 
From  the  low  rice-swamp,  from  the  trader's 

cell ; 
From  the  black  slave-ship's  foul  and  loath- 
some hell. 
And  coffle's  weary  chain  ; 

Hoarse,  horrible,  and  strong, 
Rises  to  Heaven  that  agonizing  cry, 
Fillin?  the  arches  of  the  hollow  sky, 

How  long,  O  God,  how  long  ? 


THE      SENTENCE     OF    JOHN     L. 

BROWN 

John  L.  Brown,  a  young  white  man  of  South 
Carolina,  was  in  18^  sentenced  to  death  for 
aiding  a  young  slave  woman,  whom  he  loved 
and  had  married,  to  escape  from  slavery.  In 
pronouncing  the  sentence  Judge  O'Neale  ad- 
dressed to  the  prisoner  words  of  appalling  blas- 
phemy [of  which  the  following  passages  give 
some  notion]  :  — 

You  are  to  die  I  ...  Of  yowr  piwt  life  I  know  no- 
thing, except  what  your  trial  fumtHheH.  That  told  me 
that  the  crime  for  which  you  are  to  stiffer  waa  the  coo- 
aequence  of  a  want  of  attention  on  your  part  to  the 
duties  of  life.  The  stranfre  woman  snired  you.  ^e 
flattered  you  with  her  word*,  and  you  became  her  vic- 
tim. The  consequence  was,  that,  led  on  by  a  desire  to 
serve  her,  you  committed  the  ofren«*e  of  aiding  a  slave 
to  run  away  and  depart  from  her  master^s  service  ;  and 
now,  for  it  you  are  to  die  t  .  .  .  . 

You  are  yotmg;  quite  too  yonncr  to  be  where  you 
are.  If  you  had  remembered  your  Creatnr  in  your  past 
days,  you  would  not  now  be  in  a  felon^M  place,  to  re- 
ceive a  felon*s  Judgment,  fltill,  it  is  not  tnn  late  to 
remember  your  CrM^r.    He  calls  early,  and  He  calla 
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late.  He  ■tntchM  out  the  anne  of  a  Fktber*t  lore  to 
you  —  to  the  rilett  aiuner — and  m^  :  "  Come  unto  me 
aod  be  aaved.** 

No  event  in  the  history  of  the  antiniUTerj 
■tnigffle  eo  stirred  the  two  hitmisphon^  as  did 
this  dreadful  sentence.  A  cry  of  horror  was 
heard  from  Europe.  In  the  British  House  of 
Lords  Brouff  haul  and  l>i*nnian  spoke  of  it  with 
minified  path<M  and  indig^nation.  Thirteen 
hundred  clerf^^ynien  and  church  officers  in 
Great  Britain  adiiressed  a  memorial  to  the 
churches  of  Ninth  Carolina  af^nst  the  atrocity. 
Indeed,  so  stron}?  was  tlie  pressure  of  the  sen- 
timent of  abhurrvuce  and  diifnast  that  Siuth 
Carolina  yielded  to  it,  and  the  sentence  was 
commuted  to  scoui^^ing  and  banishment. 

Ho  1  thou  who  Hockest  lato  aud  long 

A  License  from  the  Holy  Book 
For  bnital  hut  aud  ticudish  wrong, 

Mnn  of  the  Pulpit,  look  ! 
Lift  up  those  cold  aud  atheist  eyes, 

This  ripe  fruit  of  thy  teaching  see  ; 
And  tell  us  hdw  to  heaven  will  rise 
The  incense  of  this  sacrittce  — 

This  blossom  of  the  gallows  tree  ! 

Search  out  for  slavervV  hour  of  need 

Some  fitting  text  of  sacred  writ ; 
Give  heaven  the  credit  of  a  dc^ 

Which  shames  the  nether  pit. 
Kneel,  smooth  blasphemer,  unto  Him 

Whose  truth  is  on  thy  li{>s  a  lie  ; 
Ask  that  His  bright  wiugt^t  cherubim 
May  iM'ud  around  that  M'afTold  grim 

To  guard  aud  bless  aud  sanctify. 

0  champion  of  the  {M'opleV  cause  ! 

SuH)M>iid  thy  loud  and  vain  n*buke 
Of  fori'i;;!!  wnuig  and  Old  World's  laws, 

Mnn  of  the  S«Mi:ite.  l<Mik  ! 
W:iM  thi«»  the  promiM-  »»f  tlu*  fn»e, 

'Hi*'  ^^ffjil  liopc  of  iHir  early  tinie, 
Thut  slavcry'H  |M»i«*on  vine  shouM  1k» 
rplM)rnc  by  Fn'edoui*N  prayer-nursed  tree 

O'en-lustered  with  such  fruits  of  crime  ? 

Si>ud  out  the  summons  Kast  and  West, 

.And  SMith  aud  North,  let  all  be  there 
When*  be  who  piti(»«l  tlie  oppressed 

Swlu^^t  (lut  in  sun  and  air. 
I^*t  not  a  I)einiM-ratic  hand 

T\w  grisly  hangman's  task  n*fu4e  ; 
Tlien*  let  ea4*li  loyal  patritit  stand. 
Awaiting  Mlnvery*s  command, 

To  twist  the  rope  and  draw  the  doom  I 


But  Tain  is  irony  —  nnmeet 

Its  cold  rebuke  for  deeds  which  ittf 
In  fiery  and  indignant  beat 

The  pulses  of  the  heart. 
Leave  studied  wit  and  ratrdcd  phitM 

For  those  who  think  out  do  not  fed 
Let  men  speak  out  in  words  which  ni 
Where*er  they  fall,  an  answering  Uai 

Like  dints  which  strike  the  fire  f] 


Still  let  a  mousing  priesthood  ply 

Their  garbled  text  and  gloei  «€  ■■, 
And  make  the  lcttere<l  aeroll  deny 

Its  living  soul  within  : 
Still  let  the  placc-fe<i,  titled 

Ilead  robliery*s  right  with 
And  tell  us  that  our  fatbera  gave 
For  Freedom's  pedestal,  a  slave. 

The   frieze  aud    moulding, 
whips  I 


But  ye  who  own  that  Higher  Law 

\\  hose  tablets  in  the  heart 
Sp4'ak  out  in  words  of  power 

That  God  is  living  yet ! 
Breathe  forth  once  more  those 

Which  thrilled   the  burdened 
lyre, 
And  in  a  dark  and  evil  time 
Smote  down  lui  IsraeKs  fai»t  of 

And  gift  of  blood,  a  rain  of  fire ! 


Oh,  not  f(»r  us  the  graceful  lay 

To  whose  soft  meaHur«*«t  lightly 
i  The  f<K>t steps  of  the  faiiu  ami  fay. 

OVr-I<M'ked  bv  mirth  and  lovr  ! 
But  Hueb  a  stern  and  startling  strain 

As  Britaiu*s  bunte<l  ImnU  dunje  dt* 
Fnnu  Suowden  to  the  ctmquered  plat: 
Where  harsh Iv  clanked  the  Sax<Mi  cb 

On  tnimpliMl  tield  and  smoking  U*^ 

Bv  Lil)ertv*s  dishonored  name. 

By  mau*H  lost  ho]>e  and  faiiinjc  tre 
Bv  wonls  and  deeds  which  bow  with 

Our  foreheads  to  the  dunt. 
By  the  exulting  strangers*  snf*er. 

Ikime    to   us   from    the     Old    ^ 
thrones. 
And  by  their  victims*  grief  who  bear 
In  suuIe^H  mines  and  (lungecms  drrai 

How  Freeilom^s  laud  licr  faith  di» 

S|>eak  out  in  acts.     Tlie  time  for  wt 
I       Has  passed,  and  deeds  aoflW*  a&M 
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In  Tain  agaiust  the  claug  of  swords 

Hie  wsuling  pipe  is  blown  ! 
Act,  act  in  God  s  name,  while  ye  may  I 

Smite  from  the  church  her  leprous  limb  ! 
Throw  open  to  the  light  of  day 
IW  bondman's  cell,  and  break  away 

The  chains  the  state  has  bound  on  him  I 

Ho !  ererj  true  and  living  soul, 

To  Freedom's  perilled  altar  bear 
Hte  Freeman's  and  the  Christian's  whole 

Toogae,  pen,  and  vote,  aud  prayer  ! 
One  Uut,  great  battle  for  the  right  — 

One  short,  shaip  struggle  to  be  free  ! 
To  do  U  to  sncceea — our  fight  _ 
Ii  wiged  in  Heaven's  approving  sight ; 

The  smile  of  God  is  Victory. 


TEXAS 

VOICE   OF    NEW    ENGLAND 

TIm  fife  poems  immediately  following  indi- 

^  tks  intenBe  feeling  of  the  friends  of  f ree- 

WB  in  Tiew  of  the  annexation  of  Texas,  with 

^VMt  territory  sufficient,  as  was  boasted,  for 

"^^^dsTo  States.     [The  first  poem  seems 

ti  M?e  been  written  at  the  earnest  entreaty 

•»lj>well,  who  called  on  Whittier   "  to  cry 

'*"*^  and  spare  not  against  the  accursed  Texas 
list"] 

Up  the  hillside,  down  the  glen, 
T^  the  sleeping  citizen; 
^^oooKm  out  the  might  of  men  ! 

Y^  a  lion  growling  low, 

Y^  *  night-storm  rising  slow, 

^  the  tread  of  unseen  foe  ; 

^is  coming,  it  is  nigh  ! 

^^  year  homes  and  altars  by; 

^  your  own  free  thresholds  die. 

^9  the  bells  in  all  your  spires  ; 
Od  the  gray  hills  of  your  sires 
'^  to  h^veu  your  signal-fires. 

^lOQ  Wachnset,  lone  and  bleak, 

jJoto  Berkshire's  tallest  peak, 

Ut  the  flmme-tongued  heralds  speak. 

^  for  God  and  dnty  stand, 
^eart  to  heart  and  hand  to  hand, 
Boondthe  old  graves  of  the  land. 


Whoso  shrinks  or  falters  now. 
Whoso  to  the  yoke  would  bow, 
Brand  the  craveu  on  his  brow  I 

Freedom's  soil  hath  only  place 
For  a  free  and  fearless  race. 
None  for  traitors  false  and  base. 

Perish  party,  perish  chu.  ; 
Strike  together  while  ye  can. 
Like  the  arm  of  one  strong  man. 

Like  that  angel's  voice  sublime. 
Heard  above  a  world  of  crime, 
Crying  of  the  end  of  time  ; 

With  one  heart  and  with  one  mouth, 
Let  the  North  unto  the  South 
Speak  the  word  befitting  both  : 

"  What  though  Issachar  be  strong  I 
Ye  may  load  his  back  with  wrong 
Overmuch  and  over  long  : 

"  Patience  with  her  cup  o'errun, 
With  her  weary  thread  outspun, 
Murmurs  that  her  work  is  done. 

'<  Make  our  Uniou-bond  a  chain. 
Weak  as  tow  iu  Freedom's  strain 
Link  by  link  shall  snap  in  twain. 

"  Vainly  shall  your  sand-wrought  rope 
Bind  the  starry  cluster  up, 
Shattered  over  heaven's  blue  cope  ! 

"  Give  us  bright  though  broken  rays, 
Rather  than  eternal  haTO, 
Clouding  o'er  the  full-orbed  blaze. 

"  Take  your  land  of  sun  and  bloom  ; 
Only  leave  to  Freedom  room 
For  her  plough,  and  forge,  aud  loom  ; 

"  Take  your  slavery-blackened  vales  ; 
Leave  us  but  our  own  free  gales, 
Blowing  on  our  thousand  sails. 

"  Boldly,  or  with  treacherous  art, 
Strike  the  blood-wrought  chain  apart ; 
Break  the  Union's  mighty  heart ; 

"  Work  the  ruin,  if  ye  will ; 
Pluck  upon  your  heads  an  ill 
Which  shall  grow  and  deepen  still. 
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**  With  your  bondmau's  right  mrm  bare, 
With  his  heart  of  black  despair, 
Stand  alone,  if  stand  ye  dare  I 

**  Onward  with  yonr  fell  desini ; 
Dig  the  gulf  and  draw  the  line  : 
Fire  beneath  your  feet  the  mine  t 

"  Deeply,  when  the  wide  abyss 
Yawns  between  your  laud  and  this, 
Shall  ye  feel  your  helplessness. 


M 


By  the  hearth,  and  in  the  bed. 
Shaken  by  a  look  or  tread, 
Ye  shall  own  a  guilty  dread. 


"  And  the  curse  of  unpaid  toil. 
Downward  through  your  genorous  soil 
Like  a  fire  shall  bum  and  spoil. 

**  Our  bleak  hills  shall  bud  and  blow. 
Vines  our  rocks  Khali  overpx>w, 
Plenty  in  our  valleyH  How  ;  — 

'*  And  when  vengeance  clouds  your  skies. 
Hither  hIuiII  y<»  turn  your  eyes, 
As  the  loHt  on  Panulise  I 

**  We  but  nsk  our  rocky  strand, 
Free<ioni*H  true  and  brother  liand, 
Freed(»ni*fl  strong  and  honest  hand  ; 

"  Vallevs  bv  the  slave  untrod, 
And  the  rilgnin*s  mountain  sod, 
BleHMkl  of  our  fathers'  God  1 " 


TO    FANKUlL   HALL 

Writt««n  in  \>^\\,  on  remlinf;  a  call  br  "a 
MaMUM>hnrt('ttj«  FriMMiiun  '*  for  a  nii>«>tiiic  in 
Kmih^uiI  llall  of  th**  citizfUN  of  Ma««MU<hiiiiettA, 
without  diHtinc'titm  of  |mrtT.  op|Miita*(l  to  the  an- 
nexation of  TcvaH  and  the  a(!vr«*'MionH  of  Siutli 
Carol ina,  ami  in  fa\orof  d«H*iiii\e  action  agaiuit 
■Uvfrv. 

m 

Mkn  !  if  ni:inh(MMl  Ktill  ve  elaim. 

If  the  N(»rtherii  pnlM'  can  thrill, 
RiMiiUHl  by  wniu);  or  ntnng  by  sluiuie, 

Fn*fly,  htnmjjlv  still  ; 
I^'t  the  MMintU  of  truflie  die  : 

Shut  th*'  uiill-uati',  leiive  the  Stall, 
Mint;  th«'  axe  nml  hninliier  by  ; 

Throng  t«i  Fuiieuil  llall  1 


Wrongs  which  freemen  nerer  favook(*4, 

Dangers  grim  and  fierce  as  thef, 
Which,  like  couching  li«ws,  looked 

On  your  fathers*  way  ; 
These  your  instant  seal  demaiid. 

Shaking  with  their  earthqaake-ciD 
Every  rood  of  Pilgrim  land, 

Uo,  to  Faneuil  llall  I 

From  your  capes  and  sandy  ban, 

From  yonr  moontain-ndiges  eold. 
Through  whose  pines  the  westering  fta 

Stoop  their  crowns  of  gold  ; 
Come,  and  with  your  footstepa  waits 

Kehoes  from  that  holy  wall ; 
Once  again,  for  Freedom's  aakei 

Koek  your  fathers*  hall  I 

Up,  and  tread  beneath  your  feet 

Ever}'  cord  by  party  spun  : 
Let  your  hearts  t(»gether  beat 

As  the  heart  of  one. 
Banks  and  tariffs,  stocks  and  tradsb 

I^t  them  riiie  or  let  them  Call : 
(^reedoni  »>ks  your  eommoo  aidt—- 

l*p,  to  Fuiieuil  Hall ! 

L'p,  and  let  each  voice  that 

King  from  thence  to 
Shnnily  as  the  blow  which 

rn54>ii-lNi1t!«  and  cluiins  ! 
Sp<*ak  as  well  IV'oomeH  the  free  : 

l>r(>ade<l  more  than  Atet*l  or  ball. 
Shall  your  ealine»t  utteran<H>  Imp, 

Heard  fmiu  Faneuil  llall ! 

Have  they  wronged  U5?     Let  ns  then 

Keitder  liaek  nor  thn^atsi  norprsjrr 

Have  thev  chained  iiur  free-bum 

■ 

Let  lis  unehain  theint  ! 
rp,  \oiir  luiniier  le.id!«  the  van. 

Bl'a/oiie<l,  ••  LilM'rty  for  all !" 
Finish  what  your  Mn'A  liegan  ! 

I'p,  t4»  Faneuil  Hall  I 


TO    MASSAC  Mrs F.TTS 

What  though  amund  thee  biases 

No  liery  nillying  wgn  ? 
F'rfun  all  thy  own  hi^^h  places, 

(live  heaven  the  lif^ht  of  thine  ! 
What  thoiii«h  untlirilltHl,  unmo^iag 

The  stutenuian  stand  apart. 
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And  comes  no  warm  approving 
From  Mammon's  crowded  mart  ? 

Still  let  the  land  be  shaken 

By  a  sommons  of  thine  own  1 
By  all  save  truth  forsaken, 

Stand  fast  with  that  alone  1 
Shrink  not  from  strife  unequal  I 

With  the  best  is  always  hope  ; 
And  ever  in  the  sequel 

God  holds  the  right  side  up ! 

Bnt  when,  with  thine  uniting, 

Come  voices  long  and  loud. 
And  far-off  hills  are  writing 

Thy  fire-words  on  the  cloud  ; 
When  from  Penobscot's  fountains 

A  deep  response  is  heard, 
And  across  the  Western  mountains 

Bolls  back  thy  rallying  word  ; 

^1  thy  line  of  battle  falter, 

With  its  allies  just  in  view  ? 
^\  by  hearth  and  holy  altar. 

My  fatherland,  be  true  ! 
^W  ^road  thy  scrolls  of  Freedom  1 
^peed  them  onward  far  and  fast  t 
Over  hill  and  valley  speed  them, 

^  the  sibyl's  on  the  blast  1 

fl  ^  Empire  State  is  shaking 

The  shaekles  from  her  hand  ; 
"ijjthe  ragged  North  is  waking 
^^  level  sunset  land  I 
^  they  come,  the  free  battalions  I 

Esst  and  West  and  North  they  come, 
^  the  heart-beat  of  the  millions 

I>  the  beat  of  Freedom's  drum. 

"^'^  tyrant's  plot  no  favor  ! 

^0  heed  to  place-fed  knaves  I 

*J  «id  bolt  the  door  forever  ' 
Against  the  hmd  of  slaves  t " 
tL^'  ^^^^^  Earth,  and  hear  it, 
Ine  heavens  above  us  spread  I 

Alie  land  is  roused,  —  its  spirit 
'^M  sleeping,  but  not  dead  ! 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

"**  ^  New    Hampshire  !  from    her 
1^^  grmite  peaks 
^««  "Hue  the  voice  of  Stark  and  Langdon 


The  long-bound  vassal    of    the    exulting 
South 
For  very  shame   her  self-forged  chain 
has  broken  ; 
Tom  the  black  seal  of  slavery  from   her 
mouth, 
And  in  the  clear  tones  of  her  old  time 
spoken  1 
Oh,    all   undreamed-of,  all   unhoped-for 
changes  ! 
The  tyrant's  ally  proves  his  sternest  foe  ; 
To  all  his  biddings,   from   her  mountain 
ranges. 
New  Hampshire  thunders  an  indigent 

YHio  is  it  now  despairs?    Oh,  faint  of 
heart. 
Look  upward  to  those  Northern  moun- 
tains cold, 
Flouted  by   Freedom's  victor -flag  un- 
rolled. 

And   gather    strength   to  bear  a  manlier 
part  I 

All  is  not  lost.     The  angel  of  Grod's  bless- 
ing 
Encamps  with  Freedom  on  the  field  of 
fight; 

Still  to  ner  banner,  day  by  day,  are  press- 
ing 
Unlocked  -  for    allies,   striking  for  the 
right ! 

Courage,  then.  Northern  hearts  !     Be  firm, 
be  true  : 

What  one  brave  State  hath  done,  can  ye  not 
also  do? 


THE   PINE-TREE 

Written  on  hearing  that  the  Anti-Slavery  Re- 
solves of  Stephen  C.  Phillips  had  been  rejected 
by  the  Whig  Convention  m  Faneuil  Hall,  in 

1846. 

Lift  again  the  stately  emblem  on  the  Bay 

State's  rusted  shield, 
Give  to  Northern  winds  the  Pine-Tree  on 

our  banner's  tattered  field. 
Sons  of  men  who  sat  in  council  with  their 

Bibles  round  the  board. 
Answering  England's  royal  missive  with  a 

firm,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  !  " 
Rise  again  for  home  and  freedom  1  set  the 

battle  in  array  1 
What  the  fathers  did  of  old  time  we   their 

sons  must  do  to-day. 


[ 
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Tell  us  not  of  banks  and  tariffs,  cease  your 

paltry  pedler  cries  ; 
Shall  tlic  gocxl  State  sink  her  honor  that 

your  gambling  stocks  may  rise  ? 
Would  ye  barter  man  for  cotton  ?    That 

your  gaiiui  may  sum  up  higher, 
Must  wv  \lish  the  feet  of  Moloch,  pass  our 

child n*n  through  the  fire  ? 
Is  the  dollar  only  real  ?    God  and  truth 

and  right  a  dream  ? 
Weighed  against  your  lying  ledgers  must 

our  manhood  kick  the  beam  ? 

O  my  God  !  for  that  free  spirit,  which  of 

old  in  Boston  town 
Smote   the    l^vince   House   with   tirrror, 

struck  the  erest  of  Andros  down  t 
For  another  Htrong-voiced   Adams   in  the 

city's  streets  to  cry, 
*'  Up   for  (fod   and  Mus^&achusetts  I      Set 

vour  fei*t  on  MuinnionV  lie  ! 
Perish  banks  and  perish  traffic,  spin  your 

cotton*s  latest  pound. 
But  in  lleaven*8  name   keep  your    honor, 

k(H*p   the   heart  o'    the   Bay  State 

sound  t " 

Where  's    the    man    for    Massachusetts  ? 

Where  *8  the  voice  to  speak  her  free  ? 
Where  *s  the  hand  to  light  up  bontircH  from 

her  mountains  to  the  hoa  ? 
IWats  her  Pilgrim  pulse  no  longer?     Sits 

she  dumb  in  her  despair  ? 
Has  she  none  to  break  the  silence  ?     Ila^ 

she  none  to  <]o  and  dan*  ? 
<)  my  (mmI  !  for  one  right  worthy  to  lift  up 

her  nisttnl  shield. 
And  t4>  plant  again  the  Pint«-Tree   in  her 

l>anner*H  tattert*d  field  t 


TO   A    SOl'THKRN    STATESMAN 

John  C.  Calhoan.  who  li;ul  utmat^ly  urKcd 
th**  fxtonnion  nf  lUiiTt*  t*Tritiiry  hv  the  niiufxa- 
tion  of  Texan,  even  if  it  •*hiiulfl  involve  a  war 
with  Knifland.  w:m  niiwiiliii;^  to  pnniioti'  th«' 
a<H|iiiiition  of  <h^>tr<»ii.  «hirh  wuiiM  I'lilan^' 
the  Northern  iloinniti  of  fnM'flom.  iiimI  pi**.*!!!*'!! 
M  nn  exi'UM'  the  iMTiI  of  foreijni  (*oni|iIir:itioii<i 
«rhii  h  he  hiul  <lehe<l  wheu  the  interentii  of  kIu- 
▼ery  were  invi»lve<l. 

Ih  thi*  thy  voice  whosu*  tn-ble  nt^tesi  of  frar 
Wail  in  the  wind  ?     And  dost  thou  shake 
to  bear, 


Actason-like,  the  bay  of  tbine  o 
Spuming  the  leasL,  and  lempiii| 

bounds  ? 
Sore  -  baffled  statesman  !  wbei 

hand. 
With  game   afoot,   unslipped 

pack, 
To  hunt  down  Freedom  in  her 
lladst  thou  no  fear,  that,  en^loi 

back, 
These  dogs  of  thine  might  si 

very's  track  ? 
Where  's  now   the   boast,   whic 

guarded  tongue. 
Cold,  calm,  and  proud,  in  the 

Senate  Hung, 
<Ver  the  fulfihnent  of  thy  balef 
Like  Satan's  triumph  at  the  faJ 
How  htoo<rst  thou  then,  thy  fc 

duiu  planting. 
And  pointing  to  the  lurid  beavi 
Whence  all  could  see,  thruug 

windows  slanting. 
Crimson  as  blood,  the  oeams  o: 

Star  ! 
The  (^ates  are  just  ;  they  give 

own  ; 
Nemesis  rip<*ns  what  our  bands 
Then>  is  an  F^jistern  st<irT,  not  i 
Doubtless,    to   thee,  of   one   w 

skill 
Calh'<l  Hcnion>i  up  his  water-jai 
1)(  ftly  and  >il('iitly,  they  did  hi 
Hut,  when  the  tu.nk  was  done,  k 

still. 
In  vniii  with  •^ik'H  and  olurm 

wn»u;;ht, 
Kuster  and  fa-trr  were  the  buck 
Hi^h<  r  and  hi«;hfr  rusie  the  tlun 
Till   th«'  tieiuK  ('lap|KHi  their  1 

thi'ir  niast«'r  drowned  ! 
So,  Camlinian,  it  may  pro%e  mi 
For  (mm!  >till  overniles  luanV  m 

taki'H 
(V.iftiiM'Hs  ill  it*  Hi'lf-M»t  snare,  i 
The  WRith  of  man  to  praijK*  Hi 

That  thi»  nHis«»d  -^piritH  of  lVm« 
Mav  Irave  to  fn'er  ^^tates  the 

iliH)r 
TliHMi^h  whit'h  thy  nlave-^'urnis 

tennl  in, 
Fnim  out  the  blmKl  and  fire,  tlw 

•<iti. 
Of  the  ^itornied  city  and  the  ghi 
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t  hail,  and  wet  with  hloody  rain, 

1-handed  pioneer  may  pour, 

ild  West  with  the  roused  North 

bine 

!  the  engineer  of  evil  with  his 


e. 


lT   WASHINGTON 

1  by  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
2th  month  of  1845.   [Originally  en- 

] 

cold  and  wintry  noon-light 
roofs  and  steeples  shed, 
weaving  vrith  the  sunlight 

the  gray  sky  overhead, 

agnely,  all  around  me,  lies  the 

-built  town  outspread. 

this  broad  street,  restless  ever, 
ind  flows  a  human  tide, 
I  wave  a  living  river  ; 
h  and  fasliion  side  by  side  ; 
r,  slave  and  master,  iu  the  same 
k  current  glide. 

ath  yon  dome,  whose  coping 
^  above  them,  vast  and  tall, 
en  in  the  dust  are  groping 
e  largess,  base  and  small, 
hand   of   Power  is   scattering, 
nbs  which  from  its  table  fall. 

beart  I     They  ^nlely  barter 

•*8  wealth  for  party's  place  ; 

step  on  Freedom's  charter 

Dg  footprints  of  disgrace  ; 

^8  poor  pittance  turning  from  the 

at  hope  of  their  race. 

lere  festal  lamps  are  throwing 
round  the  dancer's  hair, 
Msed,  like  an  angel's,  flowing 
ward  on  the  sunset  air  ; 
ow  qnick  pulse  of  music  beats  its 
asure  sweet  and  rare  : 

^night  shall  woman's  glances, 

-like,  welcome  give  to  them  ; 

ig  fools  with  shy  advances 
to  touch  their  garments'  hem, 
tongae  of  flattery  glozing  deeds 

iiich  God  and  Truth  condenm. 


From  this  flittering  lie  my  vision 
Takes  a  broader,  sadder  range, 
Full  before  me  have  arisen 

Other  pictures  dark  and  strange  ; 
From  the   parlor  to  the  prison  must  the 
scene  and  witness  change. 

Hark  !  the  heavy  gate  is  swinging 

On  its  hinges,  harsh  and  slow  ; 
One  pale  prison  lamp  is  flinging 
On  a  fearful  group  below 
Such  a  light  as  leaves  to  terror  whatsoe'er 
it  does  not  show. 

Pitying  God  !     Is  that  a  woman 

On  whose  wrist  the  shackles  clash  ? 
Is  that  shriek  she  utters  human, 
Underneath  the  stinging  lash  ? 
Are  they  men  whose  eyes  of  madness  from 
that  sad  procession  flash  ? 

Still  the  dance  goes  gayly  onward  I 
What  is  it  to  WeiUth  and  Pride 
That  without  the  stars  are  looking 
On  a  scene  which  earth  should  hide  ? 
That  the  slave-ship  lies  in  waiting,  rocking 
on  Potomac's  tide  t 

Vainly  to  that  mean  Ambition 

Which,  upon  a  rival's  fall, 
Winds  above  its  old  condition, 
With  a  reptile's  slimy  crawl, 
Shall  the  pleading  voice  of  sorrow,  shall  the 
slave  in  anguish  call. 

Vainly  to  the  child  of  Fashion, 

Giving  to  ideal  woe 
Graceful  luxur}'  of  compassion, 
Shall  the  stricken  mourner  go  ; 
Hatef id  seems  the  earnest  sorrow,  beautiful 
the  hollow  show  1 

Nay,  my  words  are  all  too  sweeping  : 

In  this  crowded  human  mart, 
Feeling  is  not  dead,  but  sleeping  ; 
Man  s  strong  will  and  woman  s  heart. 
In  the  coming  strife  for  Freedom,  yet  shall 
bear  their  generous  part. 

And  from  yonder  sunny  valleys, 
Southward  in  the  distance  lost. 
Freedom  yet  shall  summon  allies 
Worthier  than  the  North  can  boast. 
With  the  Evil  by  their  hearth-stones  grap- 
pling at  severer  cost. 
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Now,  tli«  Huul  aloue  is  willing  : 

Faint  the  heart  and  weak  the  knee  ; 
And  Hs  yet  no  lip  m  thrilling;  ' 

With'the  mighty  wonU,  "  Be  Free  ! " 
Tarrieth  lung  the  land's  Good  Angel,  but 
his  advent  is  to  be  I 

Meanwhile,  tnrning  from  the  revel 
'  To  the  prison-eell  my  sight, 
For  intenser  hate  of  evil. 
For  a  keener  sense  of  right. 
Shaking  off  thy  dtiiit,  I  tluink  thee,  City  of 
the  Slaveii,  to-night  I 

"  To  tliy  duty  now  and  ever  ! 

Dreiini  no  more  of  rest  or  stay  : 
Give  to  Freedom's  great  endeavor 
All  tlion  art  and  hast  to-day  :  '* 
Thus,   alH>ve   the   city's   nmrmur,  aaith  a 
Vt>iet»,  or  seems  to  say. 

Ye  with  heart  and  vision  gifted 
To  di.seern  an<l  love  the  right, 
WhoM'  Wiini  fiiei^  liave  iK^en  lifted 
To  the  slowly-grtiwing  light. 
Where    from    Fn^edum^s    sunrise    drifted 
sluwly  back  the  umrk  of  night  1 

Ye  who  through  long  years  of  trial 
Still  have  held  vour  |»ur|>ose  fast, 
While  a  lengthenmg  ithade  the  dial 
(Voni  the  westering  sunshine  east, 
And  of  ho]K'  eueh  hoiir*H  denial  seemed  an 
eeh(»  of  the  lust  ! 

0  n»v  bn»therH  !     ()  mv  sisters  ! 

Would  t(»  (i«Nl  that  ye  wen>  near, 
(t;i/iii^  with  me  down  the  viHtas 
<)!'  ii  Horrow  stran^^i*  and  dn'ar  ; 
Would  td  (i«k1  that  Vf  \v«'n-  listeners  to  the 
VuiiT  I  svein  t«>  hi'ar  ! 

Witii  tilt*  storm  a)M>vi>  iih  driving. 

With  (lir  faUi'  t>:irtli  uiin«*(l  In'Iow, 
Who  shall  inaiVfl  if  tints  striving 
W«>  liaxi*  foiintfd  fririid  us  f<M'  ; 
I.'ntd  oiH*  aiiotli«T  ;:i\iiig  in  tin*  durkness 
\tUiW  for  blow. 

W«ll  it  may  In*  that  mir  natures 

llaM-  1:1  own  stiTiHT  and  inor*'  hard. 
And  tip    frisliiH  sH  of  thfir  ii-atun's 
N»iii«'\\li.i(  liiirsit  and  hattli'-Hi'um'd, 
And  til'  I:    li.iiiiioiiii's  of  feeling  u\ertAftkeil 
and  rudrly  jarred. 


Be  it  so.     It  should  not  si 

From  a  purpose  true  and  bnve  ; 
Dearer  Freedom's  ruggMl  irrrite 
Than  the  pastime  of  the  slave ; 
Better  is  the  storm  abore  it  Unui  the  fui 
of  the  grave. 

Let  us  then,  nniting,  bury 

All  our  idle  feuds  in  dust, 
^Vnd  to  futurt*  eoufliets  carry 
Mutiml  faith  and  common  tnist ; 
Always  he  who  most  forgiveth  in  his  broiki 
is  most  just. 

From  the  eternal  shadow  ronndiof 

All  our  sun  and  starlight  ht-re, 
Voices  of  our  lost  ones  suunding 
Bid  us  be  of  heart  and  cherr. 
Through  the  silence,  down  thr  spaces,  faH 
ing  on  the  inward  ear. 

Know  we  not  our  dead  arv  liMikiaf 
Downward  with  a  >ad  suqirtw. 
All  our  strife  of  words  rebukin|; 
With  their  mild  and  l«ivinee\ts? 
Shall  we  grieve  the  hol\  angv*l»?    SW* 
cloud  their  blesfte<l  ftkie»  ? 

I^t  us  dniw  their  mantles  o'er  as 
Whii'h  have  fullen  in  our  way ; 
L«*t  us  do  the  wiirk  before  us, 
('IhmtIv,  bruv«'h.  while  nc  nut, 
Kre    the    ItHig    night-Mlcnee   cuDrtk  *^ 
with  us  it  is  not  day  ! 


THi:    HKA.NDKI)    HAND 

(^l|>tain     tloiiathun     Walker,    uf    Han^ 
MuMH..  w;iH  H4»li(itiil  by  nf^rnl  fii|;iuv«  •1*'^ 

at     I'l-lls.u-olii.     Florida,    to    rAIT>  thrM   !■  ■ 

vi>Hscl  to  thf  iSritish  W*-*i  lii«lit^  Altk^ 
>A«'ll  auiin*  of  iliH  ^lvat  liAianl  *A  tW  «■* 
prist'  111'  attfUipti'd  to  imiiu|»1\  mitk  tb*  iv^s' 
hut  wiis  )«i'i/f<l  at  M*»  h\  :in  Amrrican  «v* 
eouHi^iif**!  to  thf  authi»rilii-s  .tt  Kf%  \\«4L  1 
thi-iK-f  iw'iit  Itai-k  to  I'tfisjuolu.  «Hri*.  1^ 
a  lotiif  ami  rii;ois>a4  rontiiH  iiiv'iii  in  iicuwa. 
\k:vi  trifd  iiii«l  sfiitcnoil  to  !•«*  kiraBKlr4  «« 
ri^lit  hiuiil  \k'u\i  |}i«>  1.  it«r%  "N  >.  l*u 
Mtt;ili>r)  ;uid  Aiiifn-fd  in  a  hf^%T 


Wl-l.(«iMr     hoiiir    ng:»iii.     1ira\e 

>«itli  th>  thoughtful  bruvr  aod  c 
I  .Vnd  thf  oil]  lirrou*  s]>i:it  I'f  uur  ear 
1  better  <hiy  ; 
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out  of   calm  endurance,   on 
iteady  nerve  in  vain 
ron  of  the  prison,  smote  the 
afts  of  pain  1 

brand  upon  thee  ?     Did  the 
;ravens  aim 

i's   truth  thy  falsehood,  His 
work  thy  shame  ? 
>od-quenched,  from  the  tor- 
3  iron  was  withdrawn, 

their  evil  angel  the  baffled 

scorn ! 

0  wrong  the  duty  which  Grod 
•itten  out 

leart  of  humanity,  too  legible 

bt! 

bsome  moral  lepers,  blotched 

otsole  up  to  crown, 

1  what  God  hath  given  unto 
nd  renown ! 

■and  is  highest  honor !  than 
ss  never  yet 

*moriaI    hatchments    was    a 
'  blazon  set : 

*n  generations,  as  they  tread 
tcy  strand, 

h.  pride   the   story  of  their 
branded  hand  ! 

ar  home  was  welcome,  bear- 

tc  from  Syrian  wars 

Arab  lances  and  of  Paynim 

the  prison,  and  the  shackle's 
, span, 

lee,  so  we  greet  thee,  truest 
»f  God  and  man. 

Dr  the   ransom   of  the  dear 

ler's  grave, 

living  presence  in  the  bound 

ediug  slave  ; 

no  longer  by  the  feet  of  an- 

d, 

tnie  Shechiuah,  the  present 

fGod! 

3e    jurist,   sitting    with    the 
hip  o*er  him  swnn^, 
bured  truths  of  freedom  the 
lavery  wrung. 


And  the  solemn  priest  to  Moloch,  on  each 

God-deserted  shrine. 
Broke  the  bondman's  heart  for  bread, poured 

the  bondman's  blood  for  wine  ; 

While  the  multitude  in  blindness  to  a  far- 
off  Saviour  knelt, 

And  spumed,  the  while,  the  temple  where 
a  present  Saviour  dwelt ; 

Thou  beheld'st  Him  in  the  task-field,  in  the 
prison  shadows  dim. 

And  thy  mercy  to  the  bondman,  it  was 
mercy  unto  Him ! 

In  thy   lone   and  long  night-watches,  sky 

above  and  wave  bcluw. 
Thou  didst  learn  a  higher  wisdom  than  the 

babbling  schoohiien  know  ; 
God's  stars  and  silence  taught  thee,  as  His 

angels  only  can, 
That  the  one  sole  sacred  thing  beneath  the 

cope  of  heaven  is  Man  t 

Tha^  he  who  treads  profanely  on  the  scrolls 

of  law  and  creed. 
In  the  depth  of  God's  great  goodness  may 

find  mercy  in  his  need  ; 
But  woe  to  him  who  crushes  the  soul  with 

chain  and  rod. 
And  herds  with  lower   natures  the  awful 

form  of  God  ! 

Then   lift    that    manly   right-hand,   bold 

ploughman  of  the  wave  ! 
Its  branded  palm  shall  prophesy,  **  Salvation 

to  the  Slave  !  " 
Hold  up  its  fire -wrought   language,   that 

whoso  reads  may  feel 
His   heart  swell    strong   within    him,  his 

sinews  change  to  steel. 

Hold  it  up  before  our  sunshine,  up  against 

our  Northern  air  ; 
Ho  !  men  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  love  of 

God,  look  there  ! 
Take  it  henceforth  for  your  standard,  like 

the  Bruce's  heart  of  yore, 
In  the  dark  strife  clasing  round  ye,  let  that 

hand  be  seen  before  ! 

And   the  masters  of   the  slave-land   shall 

tremble  at  that  sign. 
When  it  points  its  finger  Southward  along 

the  Puritan  line  : 
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Can  tbe  craft  of  State  ayail  tbeui !  Can  a 
Chmtlesn  chureh  withittaud, 

lu  tbe  van  of  Freedom's  onset,  tbe  coming 
of  tbat  band? 


THE   FREED   ISLANDS 

Written  for  the  anniverBary  celebration  of 
the  tint  of  Auffiist,  at  Milum,  1840.  L^^^i^' 
nally  entitled  Line».] 

A  FEW  brief  years  have  passed  awaj 

Since  Britain  drove  her  million  slaves 
Beneath  tbe  tropic's  fiery  ray  : 
God  willed  their  freedom  ;  and  to-day 
Life  blooms  above  those  island  graves  I 

He  Hpoke  t  across  the  Carib  Sea, 

We  beard  the  clu.sb  of  breaking  chains. 

And  folt  the  heart-throb  of  the  free, 

The  fii-st  Htrong  ptiltu*  of  liberty 

Which  thrilled  uloug  the  bondman's  veins. 

Tbougli  long  delayed,  and  far,  and  slow, 

Tlie  Briton's  tnumph  shall  be  ours  : 
Wears  slavery  here  a  prouder  brow 
Than  that  which  twelve  short  years  ago 
Scowled   darkly  from   her  island   bow- 
ers? 

Mitrbty  alike  for  g<KHl  or  ill 

With  Mi»tber-biii(i,  we  fully  share 

T^e  S;»xi>n  Htreiijjth,  tbe  ner\'e  of  steel, 

The  tireless  eiierijv  <»f  will, 

Tbe  |M>wer  to  do,  the  pnde  to  dare. 

What  she  has  done  can  we  not  do  ? 

Our  hour  and  men  are  lM>th  at  band  ; 
The  blast  which  Kre«»dours  angel  blew 
O'er  her  gn*eu  islandn,  eehix's  through 

Each  valley  of  our  fon'st  land. 

Hear  it.  old  KnrojM* !  we  have  sworn 

The  ileatb  of  slaverv.     When  it  falls, 
l«4M»k  to  your  va.««»als  in  their  turn, 
V(»ur  ]MN»r  dumb  niilli<uis,  enihbed  and  worn, 
Your  prisons  and  yiuir  |ialacM*  walls  I 

O  ki rifely  nn Makers  !  scoffing  sh<iw 

What  de«Kis  in  Freedom's  name  we  do  ; 
Yet  know  tbat  every  taunt  ve  thn>w 
Acniss  the  water**.  i^kuN  our  slow 

I'ntgression  towartls  the  right  and  true. 


Not  always  shall  your  oatimg«d 

Appalled  by  democratic  crime 

Grind  as  their  fathers  grotaiid  be 

The  hour  which  sees  our  prison  < 

Swing  wide  shall  be  their  triu 

On  then,  my  brothers  !  eTery  hU 
Ye  deal  is  felt  the  wide  eartk 
Whatever  here  uplifts  the  low 
Or  humbles  Freedom's  hateful  f< 
Blesses  the  Old  World  thrtNigl 

Take  heart  !  The  promised  b 
near ; 

I  hear  the  downward  beat  of  f 
And  Freedom's  trumpet  soundinj 
**  iFoy  to  tlie  |>eople  !  woe  and  fei 

To  new-world  tyrants,  old-worl 


A   LETTER 

Supposed  to  be  written  by  tbe  d 
the  "  (Vntnd  Cliqae  **  at  Coiicani. 
the  Hon.  M.  N.,  Jr.,  at  Washiagtoa. 
result  of  the  election. 

The  following;  vf*nM!«  were  pablU 
Boston  Chronot^pf  in  1H441.  Tbry  n 
coDt«*Ht  in  New  llamp«hire.  which  1 
the  defvat  of  the  pro-Hlarery  IMbm 
in  tlie  election  of  John  V.  Hale  to 
States  .S>nat«'.  .\hhoU|;h  their  autl 
not  :u-knt»u  h-dpui.  it  was  slr«Mi;;ly 
Th«-y  furiiiHb  h  N|)ecini«*n  vi  thr  « 
wholf  Rithfr  pMMl-njkturetl,  in  wbi< 
ertx-lowrs  of  half  a  i'«*Dtury  af;o  aa 
iUM'i.'il  and  political  outlawry  sihI  dm 
to  i%hicli  tlifV  wen*  subjt*cted. 

*TiH  ov«T,  M(KS4*s  !     .\11  is  lost 

I  hear  the  bells  a-ringing  ; 
Of  Piiunioh  and  bis  Red  S«*a  ht 

I  hear  the  Free-Wills  sin^^in 
We  *rc  rout<'d,  Mom^s,  horst*  an 

If  then*  Ih»  truth  in  ttgurt-*. 
With  Fi'denil  WhigH  in  h«»t  |mi 

.\nd  Hale,  and  all  tlie  **nigg 

.M.-irk  !  ahiN  !  this  month  «*r  nu 

Wi'*\e  frit  a  wmI  foreUMliny; 
Our  yerv  drt'ams  tb«*  biinlt-n  U 

Of  cfutral  cliques  eipliMling 
Bi'fore  our  eves  a  fumare  i»h(»cj 

Where  beads  «»f  dough  weit* 
.\nfl  f>n<*  we  t«Mik  to  )m'  your  o«i 

Th«*  tniitor  Hale  y^.tt*  to.i»tiu; 
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brother  heard  with  awe 

minstrels  playing  ; 
Reuben  Leavitt  saw 
of  Storrs  a-praying  ; 
i  woods  were  sad  to  see, 
>win?ed  crows  a-dartiug  ; 
Qout  looked  on  Ossipee, 
id  with  Day  and  Martin. 

the  "  Old  Man  of  the  Notch  " 

«med  changing  wholly  — 

id  thick  ;  his  nose  seemed  flat ; 

hair  looked  woolly  ; 

^msters,  shrieking,  fled 

netamorphosed  flgure. 

!  "  they  said,  "  the  Old  Stone 

turning  nigger ! " 

use,  out  of  Canasm  hauled, 
ming  on  its  track  again, 
reat  swamp-turtle  crawled 
village  back  again, 
t  mud  and  settled  fliat 
nderpiiming  ; 
its  ridge-pole  sat, 
•4}  ear  a-griuuiug. 

d  heard  o'  nights  the  sound 

s  onward  fanog  ; 

democratic  grouud 

orse  came  tearing. 

I  o'er  that  spectral  train, 

Pittsfield  steeple  ; 
ras  a  broken  chain, 

"To  the  people!" 


lat  Charley  took  his  bed, 

t  for  his  physician  ; 

le  an  old  "  unread 

erred  "  petition. 

1  and  Tuck  as  nurses  sat, 

)  near  could  be,  man  ; 

1  him  with  the  "  Democrat 

ered  with  the  "  Freeman." 


»> 


ortents  !     What  avail 
)rs  of  forewarning  ? 
find  the  nightmare  Hale 
ur  breasts  at  morning  ! 
nouth  lights  to  Indian  stream 
their  throats  are  trying  ; 
etory-spindles  seem 
08  while  they  're  flying. 


The  hills  have  bonfires  ;  in  our  streets 

Flags  flout  us  in  our  faces  ; 
The  newsboys,  peddling  oS  their  sheets, 

Are  hoarse  with  our  disgraces. 
In  vain  we  turn,  for  gibing  wit 

And  shoutings  foUow  after. 
As  if  old  Kearsarge  had  split 

His  granite  sides  with  laughter  ! 

What  boots  it  that  we  pelted  out 

The  anti-slavery  women. 
And  bravely  strewed  their  hall  about 

With  tattered  lace  and  trimming  ? 
Was  it  for  such  a  sad  reverse 

Our  mobs  became  peacemakers. 
And  kept  their  tar  and  wooden  horse 

For  Englishmen  and  Quakers  ? 

For  this  did  shifty  Atherton 

Make  ga^  rules  for  the  Great  House  ? 
Wiped  we  For  this  our  feet  upon 

Petitions  in  our  State  House  ? 
Plii^d  we  for  this  our  axe  of  doom, 

No  stubborn  traitor  sparing. 
Who  scoffed  at  our  opinion  loom. 

And  took  to  homespun  wearing  ? 

Ah,  Moses  !  hard  it  is  to  scan 

These  crooked  providences. 
Deducing  from  the  wisest  plan 

The  saddest  consequences  ! 
Strange  that,  in  trampling  as  was  meet 

The  uigger-nien's  petition, 
We  sprung  a  mine  beneath  our  feet 

Which  opened  up  perdition. 

How  goodly,  Moses,  was  the  game 

In  which  we  Ve  long  been  actors. 
Supplying  freedom  with  the  name 

And  slavery  with  the  practice  ! 
Our    smooth    words    fed     the    people's 
mouth, 

Their  ears  our  party  rattle  ; 
We  kept  them  headed  to  the  South, 

As  drovers  do  their  cattle. 

But  now  our  game  of  politics 

The  world  at  large  is  learning  ; 
And  men  grown  gray  in  all  our  tricks 

State's  evidence  are  turning. 
Votes  and  preambles  subtly  spun 

They  cram  with  meanings  louder, 
And  load  the  Democratic  gun 

With  abolition  powder. 
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Tbe  iiles  uf  Juue  I     Woe  worth  the  day 

Whciiy  turning  all  things  over, 
The  traitor  Hale  tihall  make  his  hay 

From  Democratic  clover  1 
Who  then  shall  take  him  in  the  law, 

Who  punish  crime  so  flagrant  ? 
Whose  hand  shall  serre,  whose  pen  shall 
draw, 

A  writ  against  that  "  vagrant "  ? 

Alas  !  no  hope  is  left  us  liere, 

And  one  can  only  pine  for 
The  envied  place  of  overseer 

Of  sLives  in  Carolina  ! 
Pray,  Moses,  give  Calhoun  the  wink, 

And  see  wluU  pay  he  *s  giving ! 
We  've  practised  long  enough,  we  think, 

To  knuw  the  art  of  driving. 

And  for  the  faithful  rank  and  file. 

Who  know  their  proper  stations, 
Perlm|>s  it  may  be  worth  their  while 

T(»  try  tlie  rice  plantations. 
Let  Hale  exult,  let  Wilson  scoff. 

To  see  us  southward  s<.*amper  ; 
The  slaves,  we  know,  are  **  lK>tti'r  off 

Thau  laborers  in  New  Ham|Mhire  I " 


LINES 

FROM    A  LKTTKR   TO   A    YOrNO  CLERICAL 

FRIF.NI) 

A  8TRK.N<tTii  Tliv  service  cannot  tire, 
A  faith  which  doubt  can  never  dim, 

A  heart  of  love,  a  lip  of  tins 

()  Frcedonrs  (tod  !  Im*  Tliou  to  him  t 

S{M*ak    through    hiui  wortis  of   power  and 
f«*ar, 

v\h  thn>u;;h  Tliy  prophet  banls  of  old. 
And  l«'t  a  MMiniful  |H>(»ple  hear 

Onct*  nion*  Thv  Sinai-thunders  rul]«*d. 

K<»r  1  villi;  lips  Tliv  blcHHinjj  H««ek, 

.Vnd  h:iiidH  of  IiIinmI  iin*  rai'Mnl  to  Tlit*e, 

And  on  Thy  children,  cruHlu'd  and  weak, 
Tlic  op|>ii<»«ior  plants  hi!«  kn4*eling  knee. 

Ix»t  thfii,  <)  <t«»*l  !  Tliv  MT\*aiit  dan? 

Thy  truth  in  all  iti  power  to  t«'ll, 
L'niii:i'«K  till*  prif<»tly  tliii'VtH,  and  t«*ar 

'l*he  Bible  from  the  gniJ»p  of  hell  I 


From  hollow  rite  and  narrow  spaa 
Of  law  and  sect  by  Thee  released, 

Oh,  teach  him  that  tlie  Christian  asa 
Is  holier  than  the  Jewish  priest 

Chase  back  the  shadows,  gmy  and  old, 
Of  the  dead  ages  from  his  way. 

And  let  his  hoiieful  eyes  bebuld 
The  dawn  of  Thy  millennial  dav; 

That  day  when  fettered  limb  and  and 
Shall  know  the  truth  which  makctk 

^Vnd  he  alone  who  loves  his  kind 
Shall,  childlike,  claim  tbe  love  of  11 


DANIEL   NEALL 

Dr.  Xeall.  a  worthy  diacipU  of  tbii  t 
nU-il  philanthropist,  Wamrr  Mifiia.  vboi 
( rirtindiiit  statesnuuit  Jean  I^ire  Briaot 
Dounced  *'  an  anf^l  of  mercy,  tbe  bert  m 
(*vcr  kn4*w/*  was  one  of  the  aohk>  hm 
Pennsylvania  abolitaoaists,  wboa*  biBTcffi 
e(|ualled  aalj  bj  their  geatlaiwss  sad  M 
ness. 

I 

Fhikni>  of  the  Slave,  and  yet  tbe  Mi 

all; 
l»ver  of  peace,  yet  ever  foreaosC  «i 
The  uei*d  of  battling  Frvedom  taXlM 
men 
To  plant  the  lianner  on  th«*  outer  wsD; 
(i<'ntle  and  kindly,  ever  at  distirss 
M<*lti'd  to  more  tlian  woman's  trndcisi 
Yet  tinii  and  steiulfast,  at  bis  dut\*tp 
Fn tilting  tht'  violence  of  a  maddrard  k 
Likf  some  gray  roi'k  from  whii*h  tbe  i 

an*  ti>HH*fl ! 
Knowing  his  di*t*ds  of  love,  men  qwsti 
not 
The  faith  of  one  whose  walk  aad 
wert»  right  ; 
Who  traii<|uilly  in    Life's  great  task 

H-rf>nght, 

And.  sidt*  by  !«i<ie  with  evil,  soareelv  ci 

.\  stain  n|N>!i  bin  pilgrim  garb  uf  «1 

Pnniipt  t4»  r«*4lresM  iint>tln*r*s  witiiif.  ht 

Ii<*aving  to  Time  and  Truth  aad  I*rai 

al(»iie. 

II 

Such  MUM  onr  friewl.     Funufnl  «mi  tbr 

old  plan, 
A  true  and   brave  and    downright    1 

man  ! 
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rumpet  in  the  market-place, 

urch  with  hypocritic  face 

li  cant  the  lack  of  Christian 

I 

itence,  he  did  with  cheerful 

talked  of  while  their  hands 
tiU; 
jord^  Lord ! ''  the  pions  tyrants 

>oor,  their  Master  crucified, 
yer,  far  better  understood 
i    words,  was    simply  doing 

instant  was  his  rectitude, 
)ss  alone  we  know  its  worth, 
r  true  a  man  has  walked  with 
iarth. 


)F  SLAVES   IN   THE 
DESERT 

by  a  passage  in   Richardson's 
tea.] 

e  going  ?  where  are  we  going, 
we  going,  Rubee  ? 
es,  lord  of  lands, 
hese  shining  sands, 
furnace  of  the  noon, 
white  light  of  the  moon, 
liblee  wind  is  blowing, 
arge  the  world  is  growing  ! 
1  us  where  we  are  going, 
we  going,  Rubee  ? 

was  rich  and  good, 
ir,  fields  of  food, 
and  bloom  of  bean, 
-tree  cool  and  green  : 
we  see  no  longer, 
tt  and  here  we  hunger, 
>r-man  smites  in  ang^r  : 
we  going,  Rubee  ? 

it  from  Bomou  land, 
the  leaves  and  sand, 
ly,  we  are  few  ; 
and  death  has  two  : 
les  our  path  are  showing, 
ng,  thou  All-knowing ! 
us,  where  are  we  gouig, 
we  going,  Rubee  ? 


Moons  of  marches  from  our  eyes 
Bomou  land  behind  us  lies  ; 
Stranger  round  us  day  by  day 
Bends  the  desert  circle  gray  ; 
Wild  the  waves  of  sand  are  flowing. 
Hot  the  winds  above  them  blowing,  — 
Lord  of  all  things  !  where  are  we  g^ing  ? 
Where  are  we  going,  Rubee  ? 

We  are  weak,  but  Thou  art  strong  ; 
Short  our  lives,  but  Thine  is  long  ; 
We  are  blind,  but  Thou  hast  eyes  ; 
We  are  fools,  but  Thou  art  wise  ! 
Thou,  our  morrow's  pathway  knowing 
Through  the  strange  world  round  us  g^w- 

ing» 
Hear  us,  teU  us  where  are  we  going, 

Where  are  we  g^ing,  Rubee  ? 


TO    DELAWARE 

Written  daring  the  disonssion  in  the  Legis- 
latnre  of  that  State,  in  the  winter  of  1846-47, 
of  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

Thrice  welcome  to  thy  sisters  of  the  East, 

To  the  strong  tillers  of  a  rugged  home, 
With  spray-wet  locks  to   Northern  winds 
released. 
And   hardy  feet    o'erswept  by   ocean's 
foam  ; 
And  to  the  young  nymphs  of  the  gulden 
West, 
Whose    harvest  mantles,   fiinged    with 
prairie  bloom, 
Trail   in  the  sunset,  —  O   redeemed  and 
blest. 
To  the  warm   welcome   of  thy   sisters 
come  I 
Broad  Pennsylvania,  down  her  sail-white 
bay 
Shall  give  thee  joy,  and  Jersey  from  her 
plains, 
And  the  great  lakes,  where  echo,  free  alway^ 
Moaned  never  shoreward  with  the  clank 
of  chains, 
Shall  weave  new  sun-bows  in  their  tossing 

spray, 
And  all  their  waves  keep  grateful  holiday. 
And,  smiling  on  thee  through  her  mountain 
rains, 
Vermont  shall  bless  thee  ;  and  the  gran- 
ite peaks, 
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And  Taut  Katahdin  o'er  bis  woods,  shall 

wear 
Their  siiow-i^rowiui  brighter   in   the  cold, 
keen  air  ; 
And    Mas>a(  liiMctts,    with   her   ragged 
checks 
0*emin  with  grateful  tears,  shall  turn  to 
thee, 
When,  at  thy  bidding,  the  electric  wire 
Shall  trtMnhle  northward  with  its  words 
of  lin»  ; 
Glory  and  pniise  to  God  I  another  State  is 
free  I 


YORKTOWN 

Dr.  Tharher.  surgeon  in  Scammers  regi- 
ment, in  hia  description  of  the  sit^f^  of  York- 
town,  says :  "  The  la))or  on  the  Virfpnia  plan- 
tations is  performed  altogether  by  a  siMK-ies 
of  the  huiuan  raee  cruellv  wrest«>d  from  their 
native  countr>'.  and  dcHmifd  to  perpetual  bond- 
Sffe,  while  their  niasterH  are  manf iilW  c<mtend- 
ing  for  freedom  and  the  natural  rif^hts  of  num. 
Sueh  is  the  iiK'ouMHtency  of  human  nature/' 
I'j^hteen  hundred  slaves  were  fouinl  at  York- 
town*  after  itH  Hurreuder,  and  reHttin'd  to  their 
niaHtera.  Well  wait  it  said  by  I>r.  Barnes,  in 
hiM  late  work  on  Slaverv  :  '*  No  slave  was  anv 
nearer  bin  frciMloni  after  the  surrender  of  York- 
town  than  when  Patrick  Henni- first tau)fbt  the 
notes  of  liWrty  to  echo  among  the  hilLi  and 
▼ales  of  Vinrinia/* 

From  Yorktown's  niin.s  mnk<»d  and  still. 
Two  liu<"«  stn'tch  far  oVr  vale  and  hill  : 
Who  curbs  his  steed  at  head  «»f  one  ? 
Hark  !  the  low  niunuur  :  Washington  t 
Who  U'uds  bis  keen,  appr<»viiig  glance*, 
Where  d<»wii  the  gorgeous  line  of  France 
Shine  knightly  star  and  plume  of  snow  ? 
Thou  t4Mi  art  victor,  K(K;hanibeaii  I 

The  I'nrtb  which  lK»ar*i  this  calm  array 
Shook  with  the  war-cbarg«»  yestenlay, 
IMougbcd     deep   with  hurrying   hcMtf   and 

Shot-Miwn  and  bbule<l  thick  with  steel  ; 
OctolN'r*<i  clear  and  ntMuiday  sun 
Paleil  in  the  bi^'atb-smoke  «»f  the  gun. 
And  down  iiii;bt*s  double  blackness  fell, 
Like  a  drt>p|H'd  star,  the  blazing  shell. 

Now  all  is  buHbcd  :  the  gleaming  lines 
Stand  niovclcjo  as  the  ueighbonug  pines  ; 


While  through  them,    snllrn,  grim,  n 

slow. 
The  conquered  hosts  of  England  go : 
()*llara's  brow  belies  his  dress, 
Gay  Tarleton's  troop  rides  bannrriess : 
Shout,  from  thy  tinMl  and  wasted 
Thy  scourge,  \  irginia,  eapCive  ctM 


Nor  thoii  alone  :  with  one  glad  toies 
Ix't  all  thv  sister  States  rejoice  ; 
1^'t  Free<{om,  in  whatever  dime 
She  waits  with  sWpless  eye  her  timi^ 
!  Shouting  from  cave  and  mountain  nsn^ 
Make  glad  her  desert  solitude. 
While  tb<>v  who  bunt  her  quail  with  far; 
The  New  World's  chain  lies  brokeakff* 

But  who  are  they,  who,  cowering,  wMl 
Within  the  shattered  fortress  gate  t 
Dark  tillers  of  Virginia's  soil. 
Classed  with  the  Iwttle  s  c«MnmcB  nA 
With  household  stuffs,  and  fowLsad  isii^ 
i  With  Indian  weed  and  planters*  m'wt. 
With  stolen  U'cves,  ana  foraged  cues.-' 
Are  they  not  men,  Virginian  Don? 

Oh,  veil  your  faces,  young  and  hisw  • 
I  SlfM'p,  Scaniniel,  in  thv  soldier  grt**  • 

Sous  of  the  Nortblantl,  \e  who  set 
I  St<iut  hearts  against  the  bayonet* 
I   And  pn'ssed  with  steadv  ftjutfall  actf 

The  niiKitcd  battery's  blazing  tier, 
!   Turn  your  M-arn'^l  faces  from  the  *tjM- 

I/et  shame  do  homage  to  the  right ! 

Lo  !    fourseon*   years   have   passed  -  ^ 

when* 
The  Ciallic  bugles  stirre<l  the  air. 
Ami,  through   breached    batteries,  sa^ 

side, 
To  vict^rv  stonncd  the  boats  allied. 
And  bnive  f<M's  gnuinded,  pale  with  f* 
llie  arm**  they  might  nut  lift  again. 
As  abject  lis  in  tliat  old  dat* 
The  ^lave  still  toiU  his  life  nwav. 


Oh,  ficMs  Mill  green  ami  frt*tkb  in  »t 
Obi  days  of  pride,  old  names  of  gl«»*^ 
Old  niarvcN  of  the  tongue  and  pea. 
Old    thoughts  which  stirred  the 

men. 
Ye  spanMl  the  wrong  ;  ami  over  all 
Behold  the  avenging  shadow  fall  7 
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>rld-wide     honor     stained    with 

ime,  — 

(dom's  self  a  hollow  name  ! 

now  the  flag  of  that  old  war  ? 
»ws  its  stripe  ?     Where  burns  its 

ies8»  Palo  Alto's  day, 
e  of  Palms,  red  Monterey, 
exic  Freedom,  young  and  weak, 
le  Northern  eagle's  beak  ; 
f  terror  and  despair, 
and  slaves,  go  seek  it  there  I 

russia,  midst  thy  iron  ranks  ! 
ussia,  from  thy  Neva's  banks  ! 
>rt  to  see  the  fledgling  born 
om  by  its  parent  torn  1 
is  Speilberg's  dungeon  cell, 
T  Siberia's  frozen  hell  : 
very's  fla?  o'er  both  unrolled, 
the  New  World  fears  the  Old  ? 


DOLPH   OF   ROANOKE 

li  not  published  untfl  1847,  several 
iate  that  the  poem  was  written  not 
Randolph's  death  in  1883.  In  a  letter 
in  July,  ISSS,  Whittier  says :  "  In  the 
of  his  [Randolph's]  existence,  when 
ras  stm^ling  from  its  broken  tene- 
latest  effort  was  the  confirmation  of 
DUB  act  of  a  former  period  [the  raann- 
his  slaves].  Light  rest  the  turf  upon 
ith his  patrimonial  oaks!  The  prayers 
learts  made  happy  by  his  benevolence 
it  over  his  grave  and  bless  it."] 

THER  Eabth  I  upon  thy  lap 
weary  ones  receiving, 
'er  them,  silent  as  a  dream, 
grassy  mantle  weaving, 
oftly  in  thy  long  embrace 
t  h»ut  so  worn  and  broken, 
ool  its  pulse  of  fire  beneath 
'  shadows  old  and  oaken. 

^t  from  him  the  bitter  word 
I  serpent  hiss  of  scorning  ; 
^  the  storms  of  yesterday 
^b  his  quiet  morning. 
^  over  him  forgetfulness 
^  save  deeds  of  kindness, 
^▼6  to  smiles  of  grateful  eyes, 
w  down  his  lids  m  blindness. 


There,  where  with  living  ear  and  eye 

He  beard  Potomac's  flowing, 
And,  through  his  tall  ancestral  trees, 

Saw  autumn's  sunset  glowing, 
He  sleeps,  still  looking  to  the  west. 

Beneath  the  dark  wood  shadow. 
As  if  he  still  would  see  the  sun 

Sink  down  on  wave  and  meadow. 

Bard,  Sage,  and  Tribune  !  in  himself 

All  moods  of  mind  contrasting,  — 
The  tenderest  wail  of  human  woe. 

The  scorn  like  lightning  blasting  ; 
The  pathos  which  from  rival  eyes 

Unwilling  tears  could  summon. 
The  stinging  taunt,  the  fiery  burst 

Of  hatred  scarcely  human  1 

Mirth,  sparkling  like  a  diamond  shower, 

From  lips  of  life-long  sadness  ; 
Clear  picturings  of  majestic  thought 

Upon  a  ground  of  madness  ; 
And  over  all  Romance  and  Song 

A  classic  beauty  throwing. 
And  laurelled  Clio  at  his  side 

Her  storied  pages  showing. 

All  parties  feared  him  :  each  in  turn 

Beheld  its  schemes  disjointed, 
As  right  or  left  his  fatal  glance 

And  spectral  finger  pointed. 
Sworn  foe  of  Cant,  he  smote  it  down 

With  trenchant  wit  unsparing. 
And,  mocking,  rent  with  ruthless  hand 

The  robe  rretence  was  wearing. 

Too  honest  or  too  proud  to  feig^ 

A  love  he  never  cherished, 
Beyond  Virginia's  border  line 

His  patriotism  perished. 
While  others  hailed  in  distant  skies 

Our  eagle's  dusky  pinion. 
He  only  saw  the  mountain  bird 

Stoop  o'er  his  Old  Dominion  ! 

Still    through    each    change    of    fortune 
strange, 

Racked  nerve,  and  brain  all  burning. 
His  loving  faith  in  Mother-land 

Knew  never  shade  of  turning  ; 
By  Britain's  lakes,  by  Neva's  tide. 

Whatever  sky  was  o'er  him. 
He  heard  her  rivers'  rushing  sound, 

Her  blue  peaks  rose  before  him. 
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He  held  his  Alaves,  vet  made  withml 

No  false  and  vain  pretences. 
Nor  paid  a  lying  priest  to  seek 

For  Scriptural  defences. 
Uin  harnhest  words  of  proud  rebuke, 

His  bitteri'st  taunt  and  scorning, 
Fell  fire-like  on  the  Northern  brow 

That  bent  to  him  in  fawning. 

Ho  held  his  slaves  ;  yet  kept  the  while 

His  revcronco  for  the  Human  ; 
In  the  dark  vassals  (»f  his  will 

He  saw  but  Man  and  Woman  ! 
No  hunter  of  God's  outraged  poor 

His  Roanoke  vallev  entered  ; 
No  trader  in  the  souls  of  men 

Across  his  threshold  ventured. 

And  wlien  the  old  and  wearied  roan 

Lay  down  for  his  lust  sleeping. 
And  at  his  side,  a  slave  no  more. 

His  brother-man  stood  weening. 
His  latest  thought,  his  latest  breath. 

To  Freeclours  duty  giving, 
With  failing  tongue  and  trembling  hand 

Tlie  dying  blest  the  living. 

( >h,  never  bore  his  ancient  State 

A  truer  son  or  braver  I 
None  trampling  with  a  calmer  scorn 

( >n  foreign  hate  or  favor. 
He  knew  Ikt  faults,  yet  never  stooped 

His  pnuid  and  manly  feeling 
To  poor  ex(Mis«>s  of  the  wrong 

( )r  meanness  of  iMincealing. 

But  nonn  )»eIii*M  with  clearer  eye 

Tlio  plagut'-Hpot  o'er  her  spreading. 
None  )i<-anl  uiort*  sun*  the  ste|iH  of  I>oom 

Along  her  futun*  tn*ading. 
For  her  a.<«  fi»r  liiins4'lf  he  s|K(ke, 

Wlx'ii,  liiH  gaunt  fnuiu'  uplmicing. 
He  tmrtMl  with  dying  hand  **  lU*morae  t** 

An<l  |M'ri.Hh(*<l  in  the  tracing. 

-\s  fn>m  the  grave  when*  Henry  sle<*ps, 

Fnun  Vmion'n  wefpiiig  willow, 
.\nd  fntiti  the  gnissy  pall  which  hides 

The  Niu'''  "f  Monticello, 
So  fnuti  tlie  leaf-*itn*wn  burial-stone 

Of  Kan<li»lph'H  lowly  dwelling, 
Virgin:  I  •  oVr  thy  land  of  slaves 

A  wanting  voice  is  swelling  ! 


And  hark  !  from  thy  deaeited  fitldi 

Are  sadder  warnings  spokea. 
From  quenched  hearths,  wlwffe  thy  § 
sons 

Their  household  gods  have  brokea. 
The  curse  is  on  thee,  —  wolres  for  im 

And  briers  for  com-abeaTes  giviag 
Oh,  more  than  all  thy  dead 

Were  now  one  hero  living  I 


THE   LOST  STATESMAN 

Written  on  beariiig  of  the  a^tk  d 
Wright   of  New   York.     [OrigiMllv  m 

Lint*.] 


As  they  who,  tossing  midat  the 

night, 
While  turning  sliofeward,  where  s 

con  shone, 
Meet  the  walled  blackneas  of  the  Ik 

alone, 
So,  on  the  turbulent  waves  of  party  ti 
In  gloom  and  tempest,  men  have  see 

light 
Quenched  in  the  darkncas.     Al  Iky 

of  noon« 
While  life  was  pleasant  to  thj  oadii 

sight. 
And,  day  by  day,  within  thy  spirit  pi 
A  holier  hope  than  young  Ammcioa  k 
As  thntugh  thy  niral  (piiet,  not  ia  vsi 
Pien>ed  the  sharp  thrill  of  Freedom' 

of  [»ain, 
Man   of   the  millions,  thoo  art  loi 

soon  ! 
Portents    at     which    the     bravest 

aghast,  — 
The  birth-thn>es  of  a  Future,  stnMf 

I       Alarm  the  land  ;  yet  them,  so  wif 

I  stnmg, 

Suddenly  summoned  to  the  burial  hrd 

LipiM'd    in  its  slumben  deep  sail 

long, 

H<'ar*Ht  not  the  tumult  surging  otrrWi 

Wlio  mtw  Hhall  rallv  Free<iom*»  vcattt 

h<.st  ? 
Who  wear  the  mantle  of  tlH*  leader  \m 
Who    stay    the    march    of    sLirrry? 
whose  voice 
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*d  thee  from    thy  task-field 

lot  lack 

r  champions,  to  beat  bravely 

vhich,  through  his  poor  ones, 
!8  Him : 

hands  shall  Freedom's  torch- 
trim, 
them  high  across  the  abysmal 

lamb  millions  there  shall  see 
uid  rejoice. 


VES   OF   MARTINIQUE 

by  a  dagnerreot]^  taken  from 
I  eng^ving  of  two  negro  fignres, 
iter  by  Oliver  Johnson. 

m,  like  burning  lances,  through 
*e-tops  flash  and  glisten, 
s  before  her  lover,  with  raised 
)  look  and  listen. 

mely,  like  the  maiden  in  the 
t  Jewish  song  : 

the  toil  of  task-fields  done  her 
ol  beauty  wrong. 

ig  one  and  the  manly,  with  the 
's  garb  and  hue, 

his  spirit's  birthright,  to  his 
'  nature  true  ; 

the  strengthening  purpose  of 
man  in  his  heart, 
■ee  holds  his  Fetich  from  the 
man's  gaze  apart. 

et  of  his  comrades,  when  the 
's  morning  horn 
to  stifling  mill-house,  to  the 
of  cane  and  com  : 

1  and  burning  lashes  never  on 
ck  or  limb ; 

look  or  woi^d  of  censure,  turns 
river  unto  him. 

w  18  always  thoughtful,  and  his 
\  bard  ana  stem  ; 
st  and  humblest  lesson  he  has 
*  deigned  to  leam. 


And,  at  evening,  when  his  comrades  dance 
before  their  master's  door. 

Folding  arms  and  knitting  forehead,  stands 
he  silent  evermore. 

God  be  praised  for  every  instinct  which 

rebels  against  a  lot 
Where  the  brute  survives  the  human,  and 

man's  upright  form  is  not ! 

As  the  serpent-like  bejuco  winds  his  spiral 

fold  on  fold 
Round  the   tall  and  stately  ceiba,  till   it 

withers  in  his  hold  ; 

Slow  decays  the    forest    monarch,  closer 

girds  the  fell  embrace, 
TiU  the  tree  is  seen  no  longer,  and  the  vine 

is  in  its  place  ; 

So  a  base  and  bestial  nature  round  the  vaa- 

sal's  manhood  twines. 
And  the  spirit  wastes  beneath  it,  like  the 

ceilm  choked  with  vines. 

God  is  Love,  saith  the  Evangel ;  and  our 

world  of  woe  and  sin 
Is  made  light  and  happy  only  when  a  Love 

is  shining  in. 

Ye  whose  lives  are  free  as  sunshine,  finding, 
wheresoe'er  ye  roam, 

Smiles  of  welcome,  looks  of  kindness,  mak- 
ing all  the  world  like  home  ; 

In   the  veins  of  whose  affections  kindred 

blood  is  but  a  part. 
Of  one  kindly  current  throbbing  from  the 

universal  heart ; 

Can  ye  know  the  deeper  meaning  of  a  love 

in  Slavery  nursed, 
Last  flower  of  a  lost  Eden,  blooming  in  that 

Soil  accursed  ? 

Love  of  Home,  and  Love  of  Woman  !  — 
dear  to  all,  but  doubly  dear 

To  the  heart  whose  pulses  elsewhere  meas- 
ure only  hate  and  fear. 

All  around  the  desert  circles,  underneath  a 

brazen  sky, 
Only  one  g^een  spot  remaining  where  the 

dew  is  never  dry  1 
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From  the  horror  of  that  desert,  from  iti 

atmosphere  of  hell, 
Turns  the  taintin|^  spirit  thither,  as  the 

diver  seeks  his  bell. 

T  is  the  fervid  tropic  noontime  ;  faint  and 

low  the  sea-waves  beat ; 
Hazy  rise  the  inland  mountains  through  the 

glimmer  of  the  heat,  — 

Where,  through  mingled  leaves  and  blos- 
soms, arrowy  sunbeams  flash  and 
glisten. 

Speaks  her  lover  to  the  slave-girl,  and  she 
lifts  her  head  to  listen  :  — 

*'  We  shall  live  as  slaves  no  longer !  Free- 
dom's hour  is  close  at  hand  ! 

Rocks  her  bark  upon  the  waters,  rests  the 
boat  upon  the  strand  ! 

**  I  have  seen  the  Havtien  Captain  ;  I  have 

seen  his  swarthy  crew, 
Haters  of  the  pallid  faces,  to  their  race  and 

color  true. 

"  They  have  sworn  to  wait  our  coming  till 
the  night  has  passed  its  noon. 

And  the  gray  and  darkening  watars  roll 
above  the  suuken  moon !  " 

Oh,  the  blessed  hope  of  freedom  !  how  with 
joy  and  glad  surprise. 

For  an  instant  throbs  her  bosom,  for  an  in- 
stant beam  her  eyes  t 

But  she  looks  across  the  valley,  where  her 

niother*s  hut  is  seen. 
Through   the  nnowy  bloom  of  coffee,  and 

the  lemon-leaves  so  green. 

And  she  answers,  sad  and  earnest :  **  It 
were  wrong  for  thee  to  stay  ; 

Ciod  hath  heard  thy  prayer  for  freedom, 
and  His  finger  points  the  way. 


**  Well  I  know  with  what  endurance,  for  the 

Kake  of  nie  and  mine. 
Thou  huHt  Utrne  too  long  a  burden  never 

meant  for  souls  like  thine. 

'*  (iu  ;  and  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  wlien 

our  last  farewell  is  oVr, 
Kneeling   on   our  place  of  parting,  I  will 

bless  thee  from  the  snore. 


**  But  for  me,  my  mother,  lying  on  ] 

bed  all  the  day. 
Lifts  her  weary  head  to  watch  me 

through  the  twilight  gray. 

**  Should  I  leave  her  sick  and  Wlpl 
freedom,  shared  with  thee. 

Would  be  sadder  far  than  bundag 
toil,  and  stripes  to  me. 

«  For  my  heart  would  die  within 
my  brain  would  soon  be  wil 

I  should  hear  my  mother  calling 
the  twiUght  for  her  child ! ' 

Blazing  upward  from  the  ocean,  si 

sun  of  morning-time. 
Through  the  coffee-trees   in  hkm 
green  hedges  of  the  lime. 

Side  by  side,  amidst  the  slave-gang 
lover  and  the  maid  ; 

Wherefore  looks  he  o*er  the  watan 
forward  on  his  spade  ? 

Sadly  looks  he,  deeply  sighs  bt : 
Haytien*s  sail  he  sees. 

Like  a  white  cloud  of  the  mooataii 
seaward  by  the  breeae  ! 

But  his  arm  a  light  hand  pre— 
heant  a  low  voice  call  : 

Hate  of  Slavery,  ho|>e  of  Frecdoin 
mightier  than  all. 


THE  CI  RSK  OF  THE  CHA 
BREAKERS 

Tho  rifrhtJi  and  lil>erti««  aiKmM»d  1 
(^harta  w<ti*  «If**mtKl  of  such  impactai 
thirt4*«*nth  i-rntur>-,  that  the  Btikop 
T«*ar.  with  ta|M'ni  bumini;  and  ia  thi 
cal  n)lM^,  proiw»UDcrd,  in  the  pt^wi 
kini;  anil  the  r«*pre«rBtatiTea  of  the 
England,  the*  fn^at«T  exconmiuucatii 
th«*  infrinp^r  of  that  inatniroeat.  T 
inc  c*'nMm>ny  t<»ok  place  in  the  gm 
\\  estniin«t«T. 

In  Westminster's  roval  halU, 
R4>Im*<1  in  their  |>ontiflcals 
England's  ancient  prelates  st 
Eur  the  ptH>pltf*s  right  and  g« 

noiM*d  around  the  waiting  cr 
Dark  and  still,  like  winter's  < 
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d  council,  lord  and  knight, 
nd  yeoman,  stood  in  sight ; 

)  hear  the  priest  rehearse, 
I  name,  the  Church's  curse, 
apers  round  them  lit, 
sternly  uttering  it. 

voice  in  framing  laws, 
peers  to  try  each  cause  ; 
homestead,  mean  and  small, 
\a  the  monarch's  hall,  — 

ays  his  hand  on  these, 
's  ancient  liberties  ; 
)reak8,  by  word  or  deed, 
L*s  TOW  at  Runnymede; 

rince  or  belted  knight, 
)'er  his  rank  or  might, 
iffhest,  then  the  worst, 
uve  and  die  accursed. 

bo  to  Thy  Church  hast  given 
ke  of  hell  and  heaven, 
ir  word  and  witness  sure,  • 
Burae  we  speak  endure  ! " 

rhile  that  curse  was  said, 
are  and  listening  head 
n  reverent  awe,  and  then 
people  said,  Amen  f 

mes  the  bells  have  tolled, 
centuries  gray  and  old, 
at  stoled  and  mitred  band 
;he  tyrants  of  their  land. 

e  priesthood,  like  a  tower, 
(tween  the  poor  and  power  ; 
wronged  and  trodden  down 
the  amiot's  shaven  crown. 

ank  God,  their  wizard  spell, 
ir  keys  of  heaven  and  hell ; 
jltk  for  men  as  bold 
!  bearded  priests  of  old. 

•  oft  the  priesthood  wait 
hreshold  of  the  state  ; 
for  the  beck  and  nod 
iwer  as  law  and  (rod. 

colts,  while  solenm  words 
hia  ttolen  hoards  : 


Slavery  laughs,  while  ghostly  lips 
Bless  his  manacles  and  whips. 

Not  on  them  the  poor  rely, 

Not  to  them  looks  liberty. 

Who  with  fawning  falseliood  cower 

To  the  wrong,  when  clothed  with  power. 

Oh,  to  see  them  meanly  cling, 
Round  the  master,  round  the  king. 
Sported  with,  and  sold  and  bought,  — 
Pitifuller  sight  is  not ! 

Tell  me  not  that  this  must  be  : 
God's  true  priest  is  always  free  ; 
Free  tlie  needed  truth  to  speak, 
Right  the  wronged,  and  raise  the  weak. 

Not  to  fawn  on  wealth  and  state. 
Leaving  Lazarus  at  the  gate  ; 
Not  to  peddle  creeds  like  wares  ; 
Not  to  mutter  hireling  prayers  ; 

Nor  to  paint  the  new  life's  bliss 
On  the  sable  ground  of  this  ; 
Golden  streets  for  idle  knave, 
Sabbath  rest  for  weary  slave  t 

Not  for  words  and  works  like  these, 
Priest  of  God,  thy  mission  is  ; 
But  to  make  earth's  desert  glad. 
In  its  Eden  greenness  clad  ; 

And  to  level  manhood  bring 
Lord  and  peasant,  serf  and  king  ; 
And  the  Christ  of  God  to  find 
In  the  humblest  of  thy  kind  ! 

Thine  to  work  as  well  as  pray. 
Clearing  thorny  wrongs  away  ; 
Pluckin?  up  the  weeds  of  sin, 
Letting  heaven's  warm  sunshine  in  ; 

Watching  on  the  hills  of  Faith  ; 
Listening  what  the  spirit  saith, 
Of  the  dim-seen  light  afar. 
Growing  like  a  nearing  star. 

God's  interpreter  art  thou 
To  the  waiting  ones  below  ; 
'Twixt  them  and  its  light  midway 
Heralding  the  better  day  ; 

Catching  gleams  of  temple  spires, 
Hearing  notes  of  angel  choirs, 
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Where,  as  yet  unseeu  of  them. 
Comes  the  "New  Jerustdciu  f 

Like  the  seer  of  Patmos  gazing, 
Ou  the  glory  downward  hUzing  ; 
Till  upon  Earth  *8  grateful  sod 
ResU  the  City  of  our  God  I 


P>EAN 

This  poem  indicates  the  exultation  of  the 
anti-slavery  party,  in  view  of  the  revolt  of  the 
friends  of  Martin  Van  Buren  in  New  York  from 
the    Democratic    Presidential    nomination    in 

1848. 

Now,  joy  and  thanks  forevermore  ! 

The  dreary  ui<;ht  has  wellnigli  passed. 
The  slumbers  of  the  North  are  o*er, 

The  Giant  stands  erect  at  last  I 

More  than  we  hoped  in  that  dark  time 
When,  faint  with  watching,  few  and  worn. 

We  saw  no  welcome  day-star  climb 
The  cold  gray  pathway  of  the  mom  I 

O  wear}'  hours  !     O  night  of  years  t 
What  storms  our  darkling  patliway  swept. 

Where,  beating  back  our  thronging  fears, 
By  Faith  alone  our  march  we  kept. 

How  jeered  the  scoffing  crowd  behind, 
Huw  mocked  before  the  tvrant  train. 

As,  one  by  out',  thi*  true  and  kind 
Fell  fainting  in  our  |Kith  of  pain  t 

They  dieil,  their  br.ive  heartn  breaking  slow. 

But,  sclf-ft»rgt'tfiil  t(»the  luMt, 
In  wonis  of  rhcvr  and  buele  blow 

Tlu*ir  breath  ui)ou  the  darkness  passed. 

A  mighty  hoHt,  on  either  hand, 
SttMMl  waiting  for  the  dawn  of  day 

To  crush  like  reeils  our  fe«'ble  l«nd  ; 
The  morn  liait  come,  and  where  are  thev  ? 

Tru<»p  after  troop  th<Mr  line  forsakes  ; 

Willi  |N»aee>wliite  banners  waving  free. 
And  fnini  (»ur  own  the  glad  shout  breaks, 

Of  Fn'edom  and  Fraternity  t 

Like  mi*it  liefore  the  growing  light, 
Tlit>  li«  entile  eohortH  melt  a  way  ; 

Our  fffiunin*;  fo4*men  of  the  night 
Are  brothers  at  the  dawn  of  day  ! 


As  unto  these  repentant  o 

We  open  wide  our  ioiU\ 
Along  our  line  a  murmur  runs 

Of  song,  and  pnuse,  and  gtmlcfnl  tk 

Sound  for  the  onset !     Blart  on  UmA  ! 

Till  Slavery*s  minions  eower  and  m 
One  charge  of  fire  shall  driTe  theiB  u 

Like  chaff  before  our  Xortketn  gali 

O  prisoners  in  your  house  of  pain. 
Dumb,  toiling  millionsv  bound  and  i 

Look  I    stretched  o*er  Southern  vak 
plain. 
The  Lord's  deliTering  hnad  bthpy  1 


Above  the  tyrant's  pride  of 

His  iron  gates  and  guarded!  wall. 

The  bolts  which  shattered  ShiiMr*s  Im 
Hang,  smoking,  for  a  fiereer  falL 

Awake  !  awake  t  my  Fatherland  1 
It  is  th^  Northeni  light  thai  sUms 

This  stirring  march  of  Freedom's  hui 
The  storm-song  of  thy  mounlain  fk 


Wake,  dwellers  where  the  day 
And    hear,   in  winds   that 
lakes 

And  fan  your  prairies*  ronring 
The  signal-call  that  Freedom 


THK    CRISIS 

Written  on  learning  the  t«>rnis  ol  tW 

with  Mt'xi(*«». 

Across  the  Stony  Mountains,  o*er  tk 

ert*!(  dnnith  and  sand. 
The  ein*les  of  our  empire  touch  the  w 

fM>ean*s  ntraml  ; 
From  slumlierous  Tiinpanogoa,  to  Gi'.i 

and  free, 
Klt>wing<lown  from  Nuevo-I^eon  to  V 

nia*A  s<*a  ; 
And  from  the  mountnins  of  the  eust,  I 

ta  Kohji'h  hliort*. 
The  eagles  of  Mexitli  shall  beat  the 

more. 

O  Vale  of  Rio  Braro  !      Let  thy  aimp 

dn»n  weep  ; 
Close  wateh  aUtiit  their  holy  flrv  lei 

of  PeooH  keep  ; 
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i  her  cry  across  Sierra  Madre's 

Barbara  toll  her  bells  amidst 

m  and  vines  ; 

pale  land-seekers  come,  with 

eyes  of  g^in, 

ring,  like  the  bison  herds  on 

Sa£ida\i  plain. 

ento's    herdsmen    heed   what 
the  winds  bring  down 

on  the  crisping  snow,  from 
Tevada's  crown  ! 
1   fast  the  Saxon  rides,  with 
P  travel  slack, 

^  o'er  his  saddle,  leaves  the 
e  at  his  back  ; 

lonely  river,  and  gorge  of  fir 
ne, 

wintry   hill-top,   his  nightly 
fires  shine. 

\n  and  brothers  !  that  land  of 

nd  plain, 

»s  alternating  with  valleys  fat 

Tain  ; 

ts  white  with  winter,  looking 

rard,  cold,  serene, 

with  spring-vines  tangled  and 

I  in  sofibest  g^en  ; 

h  whose  black  volcanic  gates, 

any  a  sunny  vale, 

B  Arapahoe  sweeps  the  bison's 

traU! 

yet  untravelled,  g^at  lakes 

mjTstic  shores 

rifle  never  heard,  nor  dip  of 

oars  ; 

that  wander  all  unwatched, 

keeds  that  none  have  tamed, 

n  unknown  streams,  and  birds 

xon  never  named  ; 

,    dark    mountain     crucibles, 

Nature's  chemic  powers 

16  Great  Designer's  will  ;  all 

fe  say  are  ours  f 

I I  for  good  or  ill,  on  us  the 
]  lies : 

e,  watched  by  angels,  is  hung 
the  skies. 

s.    Truth,  and  Freedom  turn 
ised  and  trembling  scale  ? 


Or  shall   the    Evil    triumph,   and  robber 

Wrong  prevail  ? 
Shall  the  broad  laud  o'er  which  our  flag  in 

starry  splendor  waves, 
Forego  through  us  its  freedom,  and  bear 

the  tread  of  slaves  ? 

The  day  is  breaking  in  the  East  of  which 

the  prophets  told, 
And  brightens  up  the  sky  of  Time  the 

Christian  Age  of  Gold  ; 
Old   Might   to  Right   is  yielding,  battle 

blade  to  clerkly  pen. 
Earth's  monarchs  are  her  peoples,  and  her 

serfs  stand  up  as  men  ; 
The   isles   rejoice   together,  in  a  day  are 

nations  bom. 
And  the  slave  walks  free  in  Tunis,  and  by 

Stamboul's  Golden  Horn  I 

Is  this,  O  countrymen  of  mine  t  a  day  for 
us  to  sow 

The  soil  of  new-gained  empire  with  sla- 
very's seeds  of  woe  ? 

To  feed  with  our  fresb  life-blood  the  Old 
World's  cast-off  crime. 

Dropped,  like  some  monstrous  early  birth, 
from  the  tired  lap  of  Time  ? 

To  run  anew  the  evil  race  the  old  lost  na- 
tions ran, 

And  die  like  them  of  unbelief  of  God,  and 
wrong  of  man  ? 

Great  Heavon  !  Is  this  our  mission  ?     End 

in  this  the  prayers  and  tears, 
The  toil,  the  strife,  the  watchings  of  our 

youngfcr,  better  years  ? 
StUl  as  the  Old  World  rolls  in  light,  shall 

ours  in  shadow  turn, 
A  bearoless  Chaos,  cursed  of  God,  through 

outer  darkness  borne  ? 
Where  the  far  nations  looked  for  light,  a 

blackness  in  the  air  ? 
Where  for  words  of  hope  they  listened,  the 

long  wail  of  despair  ? 

The  Crisis  presses  on  us  ;  face  to  face  with 
us  it  stands. 

With  solemn  lips  of  question,  like  the 
Sphinx  in  Egrypt's  sands  f 

This  day  we  fashion  Destiny,  our  web  of 
Fate  we  spin  ; 

This  day  for  all  hereafter  choose  we  holi- 
ness or  sin  ; 
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Even  now  from  starry  Gerizim,  or  Ebal's 

cloudy  crown, 
We  call  the  dewM  of  blessing  or  the  bolts 

of  cursing  down ! 

By  all   for  which   the  martyrs  bore  their 

agony  and  shame  ; 
By  all   the  warning  words  of  truth  with 

which  the  pruphets  came  ; 
By  the  Future  which  awaits  us  ;  by  all  the 

hopes  which  cast 
Their  faint  and   trembling  beams  across 

the  blackness  of  the  rast  ; 
And  by  the  blessed  thought  of  Ilim  who 

for  Earth's  freedom  died, 
()   my   people  f     ()  my   brothers  !    let  us 

chooHe  the  righteous  side. 

So  shall  the  Northern  pioneer  go  joyful  on 
his  way  ; 

To  wed  lVnob»cot's  waters  to  San  Fran- 
cisco's bay, 

To  make  the  nigged  places  smooth,  and 
sow  the  vales  with  grain  ; 

And  lK>ar,  with  Liberty  and  Law,  the  Bible 
in  his  train  : 

The  mighty  West  shall  bless  the  East,  and 
sea  shall  answer  sea. 

And  mountiiin  unto  mountain  call,  I^raise 
God,  for  we  are  free  I 


LINFS    ON    THE     PORTRAIT    OF 
A   CKLKBRATED    PUIJLISHER 

The  liiM^A  follfiwin);  w<^re  addivflWHl  to  a 
maf^ariiMf  piihltHhtr.  who,  alam^'d  for  his 
iSoiitlifrii  finMilatiiin.  ni»t  only  dnippcd  tho 
luuii**  of  (irat't*  (in*fnwiMMl  fnitii  his  list  of  (*oii* 
tributont,  hut  iiiadt*  iiii  iilTi-imivt*  ]»unMl«*  of  his 
ai'tiun,  with  thf  \ifw  of  Htr«'ii;^thi-iiin^  his  |MMi- 
tion  Hinon^  sl.'iXfhohhTM  ami  «'oiuM'r\ati\'eii. 
By  Notiit'  roinciilrnov  his  p(»niuit  wan  LaatMl 
about  the  wuue  tiiiiv. 

A  MtK>XY  bn*:idth  of  virgin  face, 

By  tiiouglit  iinviolati'd  ; 
A  patient  UKUitii,  to  taki*  from  M'om 

Tht>  h(M»k  with  lmnk-nt>te!t  Imited  I 
Its  Hi-lf-t'oniphiceiit  Hh'okiirNH  .shows 

How  thrift  t;«M-H  witli  tht*  fawner  ; 
An  unt'tiiou.H  ini«'oii«-i>rn  of  all 

Which  nice  folks  calldiahonor  t 


A  pleasant  print  to  peddle  oat 

in  lands  of  rice  and  cotton  ; 
The  model  of  that  face  in  dough 

Would  make  the  artist's  f urtvDP. 
For  Fame  to  thee  has  come  iiasoagkt, 

While  others  Tminly  woo  her. 
In  proof  how  mean  a  thing  can  nskt 

A  great  man  of  its  doer. 

To  whom  shall  men  thvself  rompare, 

Since  common  models  fail  Vm, 
Save  classic  goose  of  ancient  Roti, 

Or  sacred  ass  of  Balaam  ? 
The  gabble  of  tlwt  wakeful  gooM 

Saved  Rome  from  sack  of  BrrnB« ; 
The  braying  of  the  prophet's  aM 

Betrayed  the  angel's  menace  I 


So  when  Guy  Fawkes,  in  pcttieoAts, 

And  azure-tinie<l  hose  on. 
Was  twisting  from  thy  lore-loni 

The  sluw-match  of  explosion  — 
An  earthquake  bhuit  that  would  haft 

The  I'liion  as  a  feather. 
Thy  instinct  saved  a  perilled  knd 

And  perilled  purse  tog%*ther. 

Just  think  of  Carolina's  sage 
Sent  whirling  like  a  Dervis, 

Of  Quattlebum  in  middle  air 
IVrforniing  strange  drill-wrviee  t 

Doomed  like  As»vria*s  lortl  uf  old. 
Who  fell  before  the  Jewe&.s 

Or  Mid  Abiniclech,  to  sigh. 


**  Alas  !  a  woman  sle 


w  us  : 


Thou  saw*st  lM*neath  a  fair  distgnist 

The  (luu;^T  darkly  lurking, 
And  niuidrn  iHMlive  dreadiHl  morr 

Than  warrior *>  >t4'el-w rought  jerkia 
Ihiw  kiM'U  to  hcent  the  hidden  pK4  t 

How  prompt  Wert  thou  to  lialk  it» 
With  patriot  zeal  ami  |Mtller  thrifu 

For  country  and  for  pui>kt*t  ! 

Thv  liken<**iA  hen*  is  dtmbtlesa  wvll, 

nut  higher  hom»r  '»  «liie  it  : 
On  aUi-tioii-hhH'k  ami  n«'t^^j.iil 

Admiring  e\e(«  <khiMihl  view  it. 
Or,  hung  aloft,  it  well  n.ight  grace 

llie  nationN  M^nate-^liiiiuli^T  — 
A  gn*e  ly  Xiirthern  Utttle-Hy 

Preserved  in  .Slavery's  aiulicr  t 
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ming  of  ihe  city  of  Deme,  in  1805, 
Eaton,  at  the  head  of  nine  Ameri- 
Gieeks,  and  a  motley  array  of  Turks 
was  one  of  those  feats  of  hardihood 
which  have  in  all  a§^s  attracted  the 
of  the  multitude.  The  higher  and 
ism  of  Christian  self-denial  and  sac- 
e  humble  walks  of  private  duty,  is 
veil  appreciated. 

the  city  of  the  Moor  t 

le   and  tomb,   and   white-walled 

re, 

yes,  to  whose  ceaseless  knock 

w  harbor-gates  unlock, 

''s  galley,  carack  tall, 

lered  Christian  carayal  f 

Is  of  Moslem  life  are  still ; 

lell  tinkles  down  the  hill ; 

in  the  broad  court  of  the  khan, 

Bomou  carayan 
id  in  slumber,  beast  and  man  ; 

is  dreaming  in  his  tent, 
Arab  tongue  o'erspent ; 
's  glimmeriug  lights  are  gone, 
bant  with  his  wares  withdrawn  ; 
lowed  on  some  pirate  breast, 
Dg-girl  has  sunk  to  rest ; 

where  measured  footsteps  fall 

Bashaw's  guarded  wall, 

like  some  bad  dream,  the  Jew 
>althily  his  quarter  through, 

with  fear  his  golden  heaps, 
of  the  Corsair  sleeps  I 

3  yon  prison  long  and  low 
ick  against  the  pale  star-glow, 
r  the  ceaseless  wash  of  waves, 
:ch  and  pine  the  Christian  slaves  ; 
aided  men,  whose  far-oif  wives 
with  grief  their  lonely  lives  ; 
b,  stiU  flashing  from  his  eyes 
blue  of  New  England  skies, 
ed  lock  of  whose  soft  hair 
kes    some     sorrowing     mother's 
lyer  ; 

upon  some  maiden  breast, 
.  the  loving  heart's  unrest  f 

up  each  life  must  drain, 
ling  earth  is  cursed  with  pain, 
the  scroll  the  angel  bore 
dering  Heb^w  seer  before. 


O'erwrit  alike,  without,  within, 
With  all  the  woes  which  follow  sin  ; 
But,  bitterest  of  the  ills  beneath 
Whose  load  man  totters  down  to  death, 
Is  that  which  plucks  the  regal  crown 
Of  Freedom  from  his  forehead  down, 
And  snatches  from  his  powerless  hand 
The  sceptred  sign  of  self-command, 
Effacing  with  the  chain  and  rod 
The  image  and  the  seal  of  God  ; 
Till  from  his  nature,  day  by  day, 
The  manly  virtues  fall  away. 
And  leave  him  naked,  blind  and  mute, 
The  godlike  merging  in  the  brute  t 

Why  mourn  the  quiet  ones  who  die 
Beneath  affection  s  tender  eye. 
Unto  their  household  and  their  kin 
Like  ripened  corn-sheaves  gathered  in  ? 
O  weeper,  from  that  tranquil  sod. 
That  holy  harvest-home  of  God, 
Turn  to  the  quick  and  suffering,  shed 
Thy  tears  upon  the  living  dead  ! 
Thank  God  above  thy  dear  ones'  graves. 
They  sleep  with  Him,  they  are  not  slaves. 

What  dark  mass,  down  the  mountain-sides 

Swift-pouring,  like  a  stream  divides  ? 

A  long,  loose,  straggling  caravan. 

Camel  and  horse  and  armed  man. 

The  moon's  low  crescent,  glimmering  o'er 

Its  g^ve  of  waters  to  the  shore, 

Lights  up  that  mountain  cavalcade. 

And  gleams  from  gun  and  spear  and  blade 

Near  and  more  near  !  now  o'er  them  falls 

The  shadow  of  the  city  walls. 

Hark  to  the  sentry's  challenge,  drowned 

In  the  fierce  trumpet's  charging  sound  t 

The  rush  of  men,  the  musket's  peal. 

The  short,  sharp  clang  of  meeting  steel ! 

Vain,  Moslem,  vain  thy  lifcblood  poured 
So  freely  on  thy  foeman's  sword  f 
Not  to  the  swift  nor  to  the  strong 
The  battles  of  the  right  belong  ; 
For  he  who  strikes  for  Freedom  wears 
The  armor  of  the  captive's  prayers, 
And  Nature  proffers  to  his  cause 
The  strength  of  her  eternal  laws  ; 
While  he  whose  arm  essays  to  bind 
And  herd  with  common  brutes  his  kind 
Strives  evermore  at  fearfid  odds 
With  Nature  and  the  jealous  gods. 
And  dares  the  dread  recoil  which  late 
Or  soon  their  right  shall  vindicate. 
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T  is  done,  tlie  horniSd  orescent  falls  ! 
The  star-flag  flouts  the  broken  walls  I 
Joy  to  the  captive  husband  I  joy 
To  thy  sick  heart,  O  brown-locked  boy  t 
In  sullen  wrath  the  conquered  Moor 
Wide  open  flings  your  duneeon-door, 
And  leaves  ye  free  from  cell  and  chain. 
The  owners  of  yourselves  again. 
Dark  as  his  allies  desert-bom, 
Soiled  with  the  battle's  stain,  and  worn 
With  the  long  marches  of  his  baud 
Through  hottest  wastes  of  rock  and  sand. 
Scorched  by  the  sun  and  furnace-breath 
Of  the  red  desert's  wind  of  death, 
With  welcome  words  and  grasping  hands, 
The  victor  and  deliverer  stands  ! 

The  tale  is  one  of  distant  skies  ; 

The  dust  of  half  a  century  lies 

Upon  it  ;  yet  its  hero's  name 

Still  lingers  on  the  lips  of  Fame. 

Men  spi'ak  the  praise  of  him  who  gave 

Deliverance  to  the  Moorman's  slave, 

Yet  dare  to  brand  with  shame  and  crime 

The  heroes  of  our  land  and  time,  — 

The  self>forgi*tful  ones,  who  stake 

Home,  name,  and  life  for  Freedom's  sake. 

God  mend  his  heart  who  cannot  feel 

The  impulse  of  a  holy  seal. 

And  sees  not,  with  his  sordid  eyes, 

The  beauty  of  self-sacrifice  I 

Though  iu  the  sacred  place  he  stands, 

Uplifting  eonsecraU'd  iiands. 

Unworthy  are  his  lips  to  tell 

Of  Jesiui'  inartvr-miravle. 

Or  naino  aright  tliat  dread  embrace 

Of  suffering  for  a  fallen  race  I 


A   SAHIJATH    SCKNP: 

ThiH  p<M*in  f'tiflM  its  jnntificntion  in  tli<'  n'Aili- 
BMn  vkixh  y/kh'wh,  fv«>ii  in  tli**  Noiili.  cl'T^viiifn 
nr);*'(l  tlin  pn>nipt  fx«K*utiiin  of  th**  Fn^n^ivt* 
SbiVH  I^iw  AH  a  diriHtijui  dntv.  and  (l*'f«»nded 
the  MVHtvin  «>f  alavt'ry  at  a  Hihle  inntitutiim. 

Si'Aiu'K  linil  thi*  Mtlonin  Sablmth-lM-ll 
Ct'riM'il  <|niv(»ring  in  tb«»  »ttM'[»li», 

Scarr«'  h:ul  tho  imrfum  to  \u%  dosk 
Wulki'd  .Htat(*ly  through  hi.n  ]>e<»|ilc, 

WIm'U  down  tlio  snmmer-shadod  street 

A  waMt«Ml  friiialf  Hgiin*, 
With  dnnkv  brow  and  iiakod  ff<*t, 

Caiue  ruAhiug  wild  and  eagtT. 


She  saw  the  white  spire  U 
She  heard  the  sweet  kyi 

0  pitying  Christ  !  a  refni 
That  poor  one  in  Thy  a 

Like  a  scared  fawn  before 
Right  up  the  aisle  she  g 

While  flose  behind  her,  w 
A  lank-haired  hunter  hi 

She  raised  a  keen  and  biti 
To  Heaven  and  Karth  a 

Were  manhood's  generuiii 
Had  woman*s  heart  no  1 

A  score  of  stout  bands  ros 
Tlie  hunter  and  the  flyii 

Age  crleuclied  his  staff,  an* 
flashed  tearful,  yet  def 

*'  Who  dares  profane  this  1 
Cried  out  the  angry  pas 

"  Why,   bless   your  soul, 
slave, 
Aud  I  'm  her  lord  and  n 

*'  I  've  law  and  gospel  on  i 
And  who  shall  dare  refi 

Down  came  the  |>arson,  bt 
**  My  good  sir,  pray  exc 

"Of  course  I  know  your  r 
To  own  and  work  and  v 

Quick,  (U'a«>on,  thrf>w  that 
IVfore  the  wench,  aud  I 

Plinnp  dropiM'd  the  holy  t 
lt>  sacred  pagi's  stunibl 

liound  hand  and  ftM>t,  a  si 
The  hapless  wretch  lay 

1  Kiw  the  {uirMin  tie  the  k 
The  while  \\iy  flock  aild 

The  S-riptural  claims  of  i 
With  text  on  text  impn 

"  Allhoiigli.*'  said  he,  ''on 
All  sfciilar  iM>cii|iations 

.Vn*  d*'adl\  «»inH,  we  must 
Our  innnil  obligationii  : 

"And  tlii«t  c«>niniendH  itsel 
T«»  every  couM'ience  ten 

.\s  Paul  H4'nt  Uick  (>u*'^iii 
Mv  Christian  friendu,  « 
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e  on  shriek,  —  the  Sabbath  air 
d  cries  tore  asunder  ; 
with  hushed  breath,  to  hear 
iwering  with  his  thunder  ! 

the  very  altar's  cloth 
othered  down  her  shrieking, 
b,  she  turned  from  face  to  face, 
aau  pity  seeking ! 

dragged  along  the  aisle, 
ckles  harshly  clanking  ; 
e  parson,  over  all, 
rd  devoutly  thanking ! 

took  fire  :  "  Is  this,"  I  cried, 
id  of  prayer  and  preaching  ? 
n  with  pulpit,  down  with  priest, 
e  us  Nature's  teaching  t 

.me  and  scorn  be  on  ye  all 
m  the  good  to  evil, 
the  Bible  from  the  Lord, 
it  to  the  Devil ! 

rbled  text  or  parchment  law 
statute  higher ; 
is  true,  though  every  book 
3ry  man 's  a  liar  ! " 

I  felt  the  deacon's  hand 
h  my  coat-tail  seize  on  ; 
16  priest  cry,  "  Infidel !  " 
ryer  mutter,  "  Treason  ! " 

ip,  —  where  now  were  church, 
oaster,  priest,  and  people  ? 
ird  the  supper-bell, 
of  clanging  steeple. 

le  open  window's  sill, 

dch  the  white  blooms  drifted, 

\  of  a  good  old  Book 

id  of  summer  lifted, 

ir  and  vine,  like  angel  wiug^ 
the  Holy  Mother, 
•ftly  there,  as  if  Gofl's  truth 
ercy  kissed  each  other. 

y  from  the  cherry-bough 
the  casement  swinging, 
ien  bosom  to  the  sun, 
iole  was  singing. 


As  bird  and  flower  made  plain  of  old 

The  lesson  of  the  Teacher, 
So  now  I  heard  the  written  Word 

Interpreted  by  Nature  I 

For  to  my  ear  methought  the  breeze 
Bore  freedom's  blessed  word  on  ; 

Thus  saith  the  Lord :  Break  every  yoke, 
Undo  the  heavy  burden  f 


IN   THE   EVIL   DAYS 

This  and  the  four  following  poems  have 
special  reference  to  that  darkest  hoar  in  the 
agr^ression  of  slavery  which  preceded  the  dawn 
of  a  better  day«  when  the  conscience  of  the 
people  was  roused  to  action.  [Originally  en- 
titled Statizasfor  the  Times,  1850.] 

The  evil  days  have  come,  the  poor 

Are  made  a  prey  ; 
Bar  up  the  hospitable  door, 
Put  out  the  fire-lights,  point  no  more 

The  wanderer's  way. 

For  Pity  now  is  crime  ;  the  chain 

Which  binds  our  States 
Is  melted  at  her  hearth  in  twain. 
Is  rusted  by  her  tears'  soft  rain  : 

Close  up  her  gates. 

Our  Union,  like  a  glacier  stirred 

By  voice  below, 
Or  bell  of  kine,  or  wing  of  bird, 
A  beggar's  crust,  a  kindly  word 

May  overthrow  ! 

Poor,  whispering  tremblers  !  yet  we  boast 

Our  bloo<l  and  name  ; 
Bursting  its  century-bolted  frost. 
Each  g^y  cairn  on  the  Northman's  coast 

Cries  out  for  shame  ! 

Oh  for  the  open  firmament. 

The  prairie  free. 
The  desert  hillside,  cavern-rent, 
The  Pawnee's  lodge,  the  Arab's  tent, 

The  Bushman's  tree  ! 

Than  web  of  Persian  loom  most  rare, 

Or  soft  divan. 
Better  the  rough  rock,  bleak  and  bare, 
Or  hollow  tree,  which  man  may  share 

With  suffering  man. 
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I  hear  a  voice  :  *'  Thiu  saith  the  Law, 

Let  Love  be  ditiiib  ; 
Clasping  her  liberal  hands  in  awe, 
Let  sweet-lipped  Charity  withdraw 

From  hearth  and  home." 

I  hear  another  voice  :  *'  The  poor 

Are  thine  to  feed  ; 
Turn  not  the  outcast  from  thj  door, 
Nor  give  to  bonds  and  wrong  once  more 

Whom  God  hath  freed.  ^' 

Dear  Lord  t  between  that  law  and  Thee 

No  choice  remains  ; 
Yet  not  untrue  to  man's  decree. 
Though  spurning  its  rewards,  is  he 

Who  bears  its  pains. 

Not  mine  Sedition's  trumpet-blast 

And  threatening  word  ; 
I  read  the  Ipsmou  of  the  Past, 
That  tinn  euduranee  wins  at  last 

More  than  the  sword. 

O  clear-eyed  Faith,  and  Patience  thoa 

So  calm  and  strong ! 
I^end  str(*ngth  to  weakness,  teach  us  how 
The  sleepless  eyes  of  (i(»<l  look  through 

This  night  of  wrong ! 


•    MOLOCH    IN    STATE   STREPIT 

In  a  f(K>t-not4*  of  the  Report  of  the  Senate  of 
MiiNKiM'hiiwttM  «»n  the  inum*  of  the  anvMt  Hn<l 
return  to  )M>ii(ia^i>  of  the  fugitive  slave  Thunuu 
SiniM  it  is  HtnttMi  that  — 

"It  would  ha\e  l>een  inipowiible  for  the 
W  S.  niiir«h:il  thuH  Huct'etdifuDy  to  have  remiited 
the  law  of  the  .Stat**,  without  the  iWKiHtaiice 
of  the  inuniriiuil  nuthorititm  of  Htmtou,  and 
the  r«>unt«*Uiim'e  ami  HupiMirt  of  a  uunierouH, 
wt'althy.  uiid  |Miwi*rful  ImmIv  of  c'itiz«<nji.  It  Vka* 
in  e\ideu(t*  that  l.VN)  of  the  niont  weulthv  and 
ivM|>eotahle  «Mti/«*m  —  niiTi'luintii,  lMink**ni.  and 
othnrt  volunti'i>n'(l  their  iierviei*H  to  aid  the 
nmp«hiil  on  thi^  oocjiHion.  .  .  .  No  watch  wait 
kept  u|ion  the  doini;n  of  the  niamhal.  and  while 
th*'  .M:tt<*  oflirfni  Hl**pt.  after  the  iiiixin  hail 
U^iiH*  down,  in  th*>  dark*t(t  hour  )M<fore  i\a\- 
hr««ak.  th**  iummimmI  wan  taken  t>ut  of  our  jurin- 
dietion  hy  the  anufd  |Mdice  uf  the  city  uf 
liiMtou.  " 

TiiK  moon  liHA  ^'t  :  while  yet  the  dawn 

HriMikt  rold  and  gniy, 
Bvtween  the  midnight  and  the  mom 

Bear  off  your  prey  ! 


On,  swift  and  still !  the  contcions  itfwi 

Is  panged  and  stirred  ; 
Troad  light !  that  faU  of  serried  fed 

The  dead  have  heard  I 

The  first  drawn  blood  of  Freedoai's  iftM 
Gushed  where  ye  tread  ; 

Lo  !  through  the  dusk  the  martyr^taiii 
Blush  darkly  red  I 

Beneath  the  slowly-waning  start 

And  whitening  day. 
What  stem  and  awful  preseaee  ban 

That  sacred  way  ? 

What  faces  frown  upon  ye,  dark 

With  shame  and  pain  ? 
Come  these  from  Plymouth's  Pilgrim birk 

Is  that  young  VtLne  ? 

Who,  dimly  beckoning,  speed  ye  oa 

With  mocking  cheer  ? 
Lo  !  spectral  AndnM,  lIutchinsoB, 

And  Gage  are  here  I 

For  ready  mart  or  favoring  blast 

Through  Molo(*h*s  fire. 
Flesh  of  his  flenh,  unsparing,  passed 

The  Tyrian  sire. 

Ye  make  that  ancient  sacrifice 

Of  Man  to  (iiiin. 
Your  tnifKc  thriven,  where  FreedoniAf^ 

Ik>ueath  the  chain. 


Ye  sow  ttwlav  ;  vour  harvi*»t. 

And  hate,  ijt  near  ; 
How  think  ye  freemen,  inountain^itf** 

The  Uile  will  hear  ? 

Thank  (fixl  !  our  mother  State  esa  J** 

Her  fame  n*trieve  ; 
To  vou  and  to  vour  ehildren  let 

Tlie  H4*andal  clea\e. 

Cluiin  Hall  and  Pulpit.  Court  snd  f^ 

Makt>  ^o«1m  of  gold  ; 
Ix't  honor,  truth,  and  manlineM 

Like  wares  Ih>  M>ld. 

Your    hoanli    are    great,    your  ••*• 
Ktrtuig, 

But  (hmI  in  just  : 
'ITie  i^iltied  elmnilN*ni  built  hv  wi**"^ 

Invite  the  riut. 
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re  not  the  gains  of  Crime 
ind  dross  ; 
the  waves  of  time 
ed  to  loss ! 

ilgrim  State  remain 
hath  been  ; 
s,  her  seaward  plains, 
re  men ! 

t  the  fallen  mart ; 

blood 

a  free  and  generous  heart 
,  its  flood. 

blood,  quick-flowing  jet, 
V  no  check, 
lie's  foot  is  set 
y^'s  neck. 

peal  of  bell  and  gun, 

lilame, 

t  ereat  triumph  won 

01  s  name. 

dies  :  the  welcome  g^y 
re  see; 

eayens  thy  perfect  day, 
i  free  ! 


'ICIAL   PIETY 

reading  a  state  paper,  wherein 
a  invoked  to  sustain  the  lower 
y  entitled  Lines,^ 

istrate  f     sound    his    praise 

DUt 

churches.    Who  shall  hence- 

ubt 

ig-wished  millennium  draw- 
9 

>    • 

ces  has  become  devout, 

,   goes    painful  -  faced,  and 

I  lie 

o  Heaven,  and  calls  it  piety  t 

bching  from  his  bloody  deck 
ig  galleon,  heavy  with   the 

lolding  death  in  check 

iTS  are  said,  brows  crossed, 

ds  are  told  ; 

Heeling  where   the  wayside 


On  dark  Abruzzo  tells  of  life's  dread  loss 
From  his  own  carbine,  glancing  still  abroad 
For  some  new  victim,  offering  thanks  to 
God! 
Rome,  listening  at  her  altars  to  the  cry 
Of  midnight  Murcier,  while  her  hounds  of 

heU 
Scour  France,  from  baptized  cannon  and 
holy  beU 
And  thousand-throated  priesthood,  loud 

and  hieh, 
Pealiug  Te  Deums  to  the  shuddering  sky, 
''Thai^  to  the  Lord,  who  g^veth  vic- 
tory ! " 
What  prove  these,  but  that  crime  was  ne'er 

so  black 
As  ghostly  cheer  and  pious  thanks  to  lack  ? 
Satan  is  modest.      At  Heaven's  door  he 

lays 
His  evil  offspring,  and,  in  Scriptural  phrase 
Aud  saintly  posture,  g^ves  to  God  the  praise 
And  honor  of  the  monstrous  progeny. 
What  marvel,  then,  in  our  own  time  to 

see 
His  old  devices,  smoothly  acted  o'er,  — 
Ofiicial  piety,  lockinn;  fast  the  door 
Of  Hope   against   tnree   million   souls  of 

men, — 
Brothers,    God's     children,    Christ's     re- 
deemed, —  and  then, 
With  uprolled  eyeballs  and  on  bended  knee. 
Whining  a  prayer  for  help  to  hide  the  key  ! 


THE   RENDITION 

On  the  2d  of  June,  1854,  Anthony  Bums,  a 
fugitive  slave  from  Virginia,  after  being  under 
arrest  for  ten  days  in  the  Boston  Court  House, 
was  remanded  to  slavery  under  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act,  and  taken  down  State  Street  to  a 
steamer  chartered  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, under  gfuard  of  United  States  troops 
and  artillery,  Massachusetts  militia  and  Boston 
police.  Public  excitement  ran  hi|;h,  a  futile 
attempt  to  rescue  Bums  havinf^f  been  made 
during  his  confinement,  and  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  tens  of  thoiuuinds  of  people,  of 
whom  many  came  from  other  towns  andf  cities 
of  the  State  to  witness  the  humiliating  spec- 
tacle. 

I  HEARD  the  train's  shrill  whistle  call, 
I  saw  an  earnest  look  beseech, 
And  rather  by  that  look  than  speech 

My  neighbor  told  me  alL 
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Aufi,  as  I  thought  of  Liberty 

Marched  handcuffed  dowu  that  s worded 
»trtH»t, 

The  solid  earth  beneath  iny  feet 
Reeled  fluid  as  the  sea. 

I  felt  a  sense  of  bitter  loss,  — 

Shame,  tearless  grief,  and  stifiing  wrath. 
And  loathing  fear,  as  if  my  path 

A  serpent  stretched  across. 

All  love  of  home,  all  pride  of  place, 
All  generous  confidence  and  trust, 
Siink  smothering  in  that  deep  disgust 

And  anguish  of  disgrace. 

Down  on  mv  native  hills  of  June, 
And  home's  green  quiet,  hiding  all, 
Fell  sudden  darkness  like  the  fall 

Of  midnight  upon  noon  ! 

And  I>aw,  an  miloosed  manias*,  strong, 
Blood  -  drunken,  through  the  blackness 

tro<l. 
Hoarse-shouting  in  the  ear  of  God 

The  blasphemy  of  wrong. 

•*  O  Mother,  from  thv  memories  proud, 
Thy  old  renown,  (fear  Commonwealth, 
Lend  this  dead  air  a  breeze  of  health. 

And  smite  with  stars  this  cloud. 

"  Mother  of  Fn'edom,  wise  and  brave. 
Rise  awful  in  thy  stn>iigth,"  I  said  ; 
.Ml  nic  !   I  spake  but  to  the  dead  ; 

1  stoo<l  u|»on  her  grave  ! 


ARISKN    AT    LAST 

On  tho  pnmn^e  of  tlin  bill  to  protect  the 
ri^litM  and  lilMTti«>M  of  the  |>i'o|il«*  of  the  State 
AfpiiitHt  tlif  Kujritiv«»  Slavi*  Act.  |  ( hiipnallv 
•■ntitlfd  niniply  Litw*.] 

I  HAII>  I  stiMNl  upon  thy  grave, 

M\  Mother  Stute,  wIhmi  last  the  moon 
Of  blo^Miins  elomb  the  skies  of  June. 

An<l,  seatt«'riti^  n*»heH  on  my  head, 
I  won*.  iiiMln'aiiiiii^  of  n*lief, 
Tli«'  Hackeloth  of  thy  .sluime  and  grief. 

Agriin  th:it  m€M>n  of  blossoms  shinen 
<  >ii  le.'if  and  tlower  ami  foKled  wing, 
And  thou  liast  risen  with  the  spring  t 


Once  more  thy  strong  maternal 

Are  round  about  thy  chiklren  in^— 
A  lioness  that  guards  her  joung  I 

No  threat  is  on  thy  closed  lipa. 
But  in  thine  eye  a  power  to  smite 
The  mad  wolf  backward  from  its  figk 


Southward  the  baffled  robber's  track 
Henceforth  runs  only  ;  hereaway, 
The  fell  lycauthrope  finds  no  pivy. 

Henceforth,  within  thy  sacred  gates, 
His  first  low  howl  sliall  downwaid  int 
The  thunder  of  thy  righteous  law. 

Not  mindless  of  thy  trade  and  gta, 
But,  acting  on  the  wiser  plan. 
Thou  *rt  grown  comerratiTe  of  asa 

So  shalt  thou  clothe  with  life  the  kopCi 
Dream-paintetl  on  the  sightlett  tfm 
Of  him  who  sang  of  Paradise, -> 

The  vision  of  a  Christian  man. 
In  virtue,  as  in  stature  great 
Embodied  in  a  Christian  State. 

.\nd  thou,  amidst  thy  sisterhood 
Korlicaring  long,  yet  standing  fs<t, 
Shalt  win  their  grateful  thaus  st  1>^  • 

When    North   and   South  shall  »m^  ^ 
mon», 
.\nd  all  their  feuds  and  fears  be  k>^ 
In  Kreedonrs  holv  Pentecost. 


THE    HASCHISH 

Of  all  that  Orient  lands  can  vaant 
Of  mar\els  with  »»ur  own  c«»mp«'ti>*^ 

Tlie  strangest  is  the  Ilasi'luikh  plant* 
And  wluit  will  follow  on  its  rating' 

What  pietuH's  to  the  taster  ri<M», 
Of  I)ervish  or  of  Almeh  dances  ? 

Of  Eblis,  or  of  Panidis4% 

Set  all  aglow  with  H«Hiri  glances  • 

The  fxtppy  visit »n«»  of  Cathay, 
'n»e  heavy  In'er-tranee  of  the  S 

Till*  w  i/anl  lii^htH  niul  demon  play 
Of  nights  Walpurgis  and 
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I  and  the  Christuui  dog 

>lace  in  mad  metempsychosis  ; 

in  climbs  the  synagogue, 

bi  shakes  his  beard  at  Moses  ! 

>y  his  desert  well 

sing  from  some  Caliph's  daugh- 

his  single  camel's  bell 
slcome  to  his  regal  quarters. 

s  reader  makes  complaint 
1  dancing  on  and  off  it ; 
offers  auns,  the  saint 
'okay  and  blasphemes  the  Pro- 


I  that  Eastern  plant  awakes  ; 
ave  one  ordained  to  beat  it, 
ish  of  the  West,  which  makes 
or  knaves  of  all  who  eat  it. 

er  eats,  and  straight  appears 
;  in  a  new  translation  ; 
legro  overseers, 
ven  itself  a  snug  plantation  t 

'  peace,  about  whose  dreams 
t  millennial  aneels  cluster, 
lad  weed,  and  plots  and  schemes, 
Cuban  filibuster  ! 

^.  Democrat,  with  ease, 
o  Slavery's  parish  beadle  ; 
est  statesman  eats  and  sees 
bward  point  the  polar  needle. 

partakes,  and  sits  erelong 
bench  a  railing  blackguard  ; 
•hand  that  right  is  wrong, 
s  the  ten  commandments  back- 

L 

ant  t  so  rare  a  taste 

r  Turk  or  Grentoo  gotten  ; 

Q  Haschish  of  the  East 

less  to  our  Western  Cotton  ! 

KANSAS   EMIGRANTS 

II  and  the  three  following  were 
ty  the  popular  movement  of  Free 
o  oecopy  the  territory  of  Kansas, 
lie  of  the  gretit  democratic  weapon 
owering  majority  —  to  settle  the 


conflict  on  that  ground  between  Freedom  and 
Slavery.  The  opponents  of  the  movement 
iised  another  kind  of  weapon.  [This  song  wan 
sent  to  the  fint  company  of  emiCTants  by  the 

r>t.  **It  is  one  of  those  prophecies/'  says 
K  Hale,  **  for  which  poets  are  bom,  uttered 
before  the  event  and  not  after.  In  absolute 
hard  fact,  the  song  was  sung  by  parties  of  em- 
igrants, sung  when  they  stfuled,  sung  as  they 
rode,  and  sung  in  the  new  home."] 

We  cross  the  prairie  as  of  old 

The  pilgrims  crossed  the  sea, 
To  make  tbe  West,  as  they  the  East, 

The  homestead  of  the  free  f 

We  go  to  rear  a  wall  of  men 

On  Freedom's  southern  line. 
And  plant  beside  the  cotton-tree 

The  rugged  Northern  pine  f 

We  're  flowing  from  our  native  hills 

As  our  free  rivers  flow  : 
The  blessing  of  our  Mother-land 

Is  on  us  as  we  g^. 

We  go  to  plant  her  common  schools 

On  distant  prairie  swells. 
And  give  the  Sabbaths  of  the  wild 

The  music  of  her  bells. 

Upbearing,  like  the  Ark  of  old. 

The  Bible  in  our  van, 
We  go  to  test  the  truth  of  God 

Ag^nst  the  fraud  of  man. 

No  pause,  nor  rest,  save  where  the  streams 

That  feed  tbe  Kansas  run, 
Save  where  our  Pilgrim  gonfalon 

Shall  flout  the  setting  sun  ! 

We  11  tread  the  prairie  as  of  old 

Our  fathers  sailed  the  sea. 
And  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East, 

The  homestead  of  the  free  ! 


FOR   RIGHTEOUSNESS'   SAKE 

Inscribed  to  friends  under  arrest  for  treason 
against  the  slave  power.  [Originally  entitled 
Lines.] 

The  age  is  dull  and  mean.     Men  creep, 
Not  walk  ;  with  blood  too  pale  and  tame 
To  pay  the  debt  they  owe  to  shame  ; 

Buy  cheap,  sell  dear  ;  eat,  drink,  and  aleep 
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Down-|)iUowe<l,  deaf  to  moaning  want ; 
Pay  tithes  for  Kuiil-insurauce  ;  keep 
Six  days  to  Mammon,  one  to  Cant. 

In  such  a  time,  give  thanks  to  God, 
That  somewhat  of  the  holy  rage 
With  which  the  prophets  in  their  age 

On  all  its  decent  seemmgs  tnxl, 
llaH  !M*t  your  feet  upon  the  lie, 

That  man  and  ox  and  soul  and  clod 
Are  market  stock  to  sell  ami  buy  ! 

The  hot  words  from  your  lips,  my  own, 

To  caution  trained,  might  not  repeat ; 

But  if  some  tares  among  the  wheat 
Of  generous  thought  and  deed  wore  sown. 

No  common  wrong  provoked  your  zeal ; 
The  silken  gauntlet  that  is  thrown 

In  such  a  qiuirrel  rings  like  steel. 

The  brave  old  strife  the  fathers  saw 
For  Freedom  calls  for  men  again 
Like  those  who  battle<l  not  in  vain 

For  Kiiglaiurs  Charter,  Alfrctl's  law  ; 
And  right  of  s|M*ech  and  trial  just 

Wage  in  your  name  their  ancient  war 
\\  ith  venal  courts  and  perjured  trust. 

God*s  ways  seem  dark,  but,  soon  or  late, 

They  touch  the  shining  hills  of  day  ; 

The  evil  cannot  brook  delav, 
The  goo<l  can  well  afford  t(»  wait. 

(live  cnnincd  knaves  tli<*ir  hour  of  crime  ; 
Ye  have  the  futun*  grand  an<l  peat. 

The  safe  ap|>eal  of  Truth  to  Time  ! 


LETTKR 

FROM  A  MlSSinS  \KV  nV  THE  MF.THO- 
DISI  IPI^J  OPAL  (  IHK(  H  SOl'TH,  IX 
KANSAS,  I<>  A  l)ISTIN(.lIslIF.I)  POLI- 
TI(  I\N 

I>orriiJi«  Missioy,  Auirunt,  1*.'>4. 

La8T    wiM'k  —  the    Lord  be  praised  for 

all  Hi<(  men'ies 
To  IIiM  unworthy  ser\-ant  !  —  I  arrived 
S«f»»  at  the  Mission,  via  NVr!»t|H»rt  where 
I  tarrii'd  over  ni^ht,  to  aid  in  forming 
.\  Vigilance  Coininitti'o,  to  <tcnd  back, 
In    shirt H    of    tar,    and    feathor-<loublets 

qiiiltrd 
With   forty  stri|>eb   sive   one,  all  Yankee 

comers, 


Uncircameised  and  Gentile*  aliea»  fiun 
Tlie  Commonwealth  of  Israel,  who  dni^ 
The  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  the  taiatK 
Who  plant  amidst  this  lieatoea  wildciMV 
Pure  gospel  institutions,  sanetifiMl 
Bv  patriarchal  use.    The  meeting  ofwuJ 
^V^itli   prayer,  as  was   moat  fitting.    UaH 

an  hour. 
Or  thereaway,  I  groaned,  and  ainft,  aai 

wresthnl. 
As  Jacob  did  at  Pennel,  till  the  power 
Fell    on    the     tieople,    and    tbev    ciii^ 

"  Amen  ! '' 
"Glory    to    God  I**  and     aUmpcd  mi 

clappetl  their  hands  ; 
And  the  n>ugh  river  boatmen  wiped  tkir 

eves  ; 
"Go  it,  old  boss  !  *'  they  cried,  and  tmd 

the  niggers  — 
Fulfllling  thus  the  word  of  pruphecr, 
"Cursed  be  Canaan.**     After  prayer,  thr 

meeting 
Chose    a    committer  —  KO''^    uid   pii* 

men  — 
A  Presbyterian  Elder.  Baptist  dearaii 
A  local  preacher,  three  or  fimr  ekii  ktitt^ 
Anxious    inquirers,    and     renewed   t^k- 

sliders, 
A  score  in  all  —  to  watch  the  river  ffrfir* 
(As   they   of  old  did  watch  the  foidi  if 

Jonlan, ) 
And  cut  off  all  whose  Yankee  tanp:r«iv* 

fu!*e 
The  Shibboleth  of  the  XebrasU  bilL 
And  then,  in  answer  to  rppratnl  calbk 
I  gave  a  brief  account  of  what  I  naw 
In  WH.Nhin;;ton  ;  and  tnilv  niant  bfiiti 
Rejoiced  t«>  know  the  IVesidfnt.  and  J** 
Anil  all  the  Cabinet  n'gnlarly  bear 
The  g«>s|>el  nH>A*»agt>  of  a  Sun«ia}  mocwsC- 
Drinking  with  thir«tv  souls  of  tlie  narrrf 
Milk   of   thf    Word!     Glorr  !  Amra.  tf^ 

S.4ab  ! 

Here,  at   the    Mission,  all   things  W^ 
gone  well  : 
The  bntther  who.  throughout  my  shfff* 

acted 
\n  overseer,  azures  me  that  the  rropi 
,   Never  were  lietter.     I  have  lust  ooe  mp* 
!   \  flrst-rnte  hand,  but  obstinate  and  niW 
,  He   ran  awav  »ome  time  last  spriaf«  i^ 

hid 
:  In   the   river   timber.    There    my  Ui^ 
'  converts 
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*oaad  him,  and  treed  and  shot  him.     For 

the  rest, 
!1ie  heathens  round  ahout  beg^n  to  feel 
The  influence  of  our  pious  ministrations 
lod  works  of  love  ;  and  some  of  them  al- 
ready 
lare  purchased  negroes,  and  are  settling 

down 
Vs  sober  Christians  !    Bless  the  Lord  for 

this  I 
[  know  it  will  rejoice  you.     You,  I  hear, 
^re  on  the  eve  of  visiting  Chicaeo, 
To  fight  with  the  wild  beasts  of  Ephesus, 
liODg  JohUf  and  Dutch  Free-Soilers.    May 

your  arm 
Be  dothed   with   strength,   and  on   your 

tongue  be  found 
rhe  sweet  oil  of  persuasion.     So  desires 
four  brother  and  co-laborer.    Amen  1 

P.  S.    All 's  lost.    Even  while  I  write 

these  lines, 
The  Yankee  abolitionists  are  coming 
Upoo  OS  like  a  flood  —  grim,  stalwart  men, 
Keh  face  set  like  a  flint  of  Plymouth  Rock 
Afttnst  our  institutions  —  staking  out 
Ttnr  farm  lota  on  the  wooded  Wakarusa, 
Or  iqaatting    by  the    mellow  -  bottomed 

Kansas  ; 
*^  pioneers  of  mightier  multitudes, 
^  small  rain -patter,  ere   the  thunder 

shower 
^^itnms  the  dry  prairies.    Hope  from  man 

is  not. 
^  for  a  auiet  berth  at  Washineton, 
^g  naval  chaplaincy,  or  clerksuip,  where 
^Me  rumors  of  free  labor  and  free  soil 
Jl^t  never  meet  me  more.     Better  to  be 
^Wkeeper  in  the  White  House,  than  to 

dweU 
^ttidst  these  Yankee  tents,  that,  whiten- 

log,  show 
Oa  tlie  greeo  prune  like  a  fleet  becalmed, 
^ftinks  I  hfi^  a  voice  come  up  the  river 
^^  those  far  bayous  where  the  alligators 
'tout  gumfd  aroond  the  camping  filibus- 
ters : 
"  Sbike  off  the  dust  of  Kansas.    Turn  to 

Cuba— 
(^bt  golden  orange  just  about  to  fall, 
v»fipey  into  the  I)emocratic  lap  ;) 
Jp^  IMee  with  Providence,  or,  as  we  say, 
«uiuest  destiny.    Go  forth  and  follow 
j^  message  of  our  gospel,  thither  borne 
Upon  the  point  of  Quitman's  bowie  knife, 


And  the  persuasive  lips  of  Colt's  revolvers. 

There  may'st  thou,  underneath  thy  vine 
and  fig-tree. 

Watch  thy  increase  of  sugar  cane  and  ne- 
groes. 

Calm  as  a  patriarch  in  his  eastern  tent  I " 

Amen  :  So  mote  it  be.  So  prays  your 
friend. 


BURIAL  OF   BARBER 

Thomas  Barber  was  shot  December  6,  1865, 
near  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Bear  him,  comrades,  to  his  grave  ; 
Never  over  one  more  brave 

Shall  the  prairie  grasses  weep, 
In  the  ages  yet  to  come. 
When  the  millions  in  our  room. 

What  we  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap. 

Bear  him  up  the  icv  hill. 
With  the  Kansas,  frozen  still 

As  his  noble  heart,  below. 
And  the  land  he  came  to  till 
With  a  freeman's  thews  and  will. 

And  his  poor  hut  roofed  with  snow  I 

One  more  look  of  that  dead  face, 
Of  his  murder's  ghastly  trace  ! 

One  more  kiss,  O  widowed  one ! 
Lav  your  left  bands  on  his  brow, 
Lift  your  right  hands  up,  and  vow 

That  his  work  shall  yet  be  done. 

Patience,  friends  I    The  eye  of  God 
Every  path  by  Murder  trod 

Watches,  lidless,  day  and  night ; 
And  the  dead  man  in  his  shroud. 
And  his  widow  weeping  loud. 

And  our  hearts,  are  m  His  sight. 

Every  deadly  threat  that  swells 
With  the  roar  of  gambling  hells, 

Every  brutal  jest  and  jeer. 
Every  wicked  thought  and  plan 
Of  the  cruel  heart  of  man, 

Though  but  whispered,  He  can  hear  t 

We  in  sufPering,  they  in  crime, 
Wait  the  just  award  of  time. 

Wait  the  vengeance  that  is  due  ; 
Not  in  vain  a  heart  shall  break, 
Not  a  tear  for  Freedom's  sake 

Fall  unheeded  :  God  is  tme. 
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Whilt*  the  flag  with  Htani  bedecked 
ThrcaU'ns  where  it  should  protect. 

And  the  l^w  shakes  hands  with  Crime, 
What  is  left  lu  but  to  wait, 
Match  our  patience  to  our  fate, 

And  abide  the  better  time  ? 

Patience,  friends !    The  human  heart 
Kver^'where  shall  take  our  part, 

Everywhere  for  us  shall  pray  ; 
On  our  side  are  nature's  laws. 
And  (iod*8  life  is  in  the  cause 

That  we  suffer  for  to-day. 

Well  to  suffer  is  divine  ; 

Pkss  the  watchword  down  the  line, 

Pass  the  counterHi?n  :  '*  Endure.^ 
Not  to  him  who  raAhlv  dares, 
But  tu  him  who  uoblv  bears, 

lii  the  victor's  garland  sure. 

Frorcn  earth  to  frozen  breast, 
Lav  our  shiin  one  down  to  n>st  ; 

[^y  him  down  in  hope  and  faith. 
And  above  the  bn)ken  sod, 
Ouoe  again,  to  F*rcedom*s  (Jod, 

Pledge  ourselves  for  life  or  death, 

Tliat  the  State  whose  walls  we  lay, 
III  our  blood  and  tears,  to-4lay. 

Shall  be  free  from  Iwnds  of  shame, 
And  our  giMMlly  land  untrcKl 
By  the  ft-et  of  Slavery',  shiKl 

With  curMing  as  with  flame  t 

Plant  the  Biiekeye  on  hiH  grave. 
For  the  hunter  of  the  slave 

In  itH  hlmdow  eannot  n^st  ; 
And  let  niartvr  mound  and  tree 
Be  our  pledgt>  and  guaranty 

Of  the  fnHMlom  of  the  West  I 


TO    PENWSYLVAMA 

O  Statf  prayer-foundwl !  never  hung 
Such  elitiire  ii]M>n  a  people's  tongue. 

Such  |Hiwer  to  bless  or  Imn, 
.\s  tliAt  whieli  makes  thy  whisptT  Fate, 
For  which  on  the«*  the  centuries  wait. 

And  defttinies  of  nmn  f 

Across  thy  .Vlleghanian  chain, 
With  gn>:iningH  fn>m  a  laud  in  pain. 
The  west-wind  fluds  its  way  : 


Wild- wailing  from  MiMo«ifi*i  flood 
The  crying  of  thy  children*!  blood 
la  in  thy  ears  to-day  ! 

And  uuto  thee  in  Freed«im*8  boar 
Of  sorest  need  (>od  gives  the  po>vfr 

Tv  ruin  or  to  save  ; 
To  wound  or  heal,  to  blight  or  hlw 
With  fertile  field  or  wilder* 

A  free  home  or  a  grave  ! 


Then  let  thy  virtue  match  the 
Rise  to  a  level  with  the  time  ; 

And,  if  a  son  of  thine 
Betrav  or  tempt  thee,  Brvtst-likt 
For  fatherland  and  Freedom  stfikt 

^Vs  Justice  gives  the  sign. 

Wake,  sleeper,  from  thy  dream  if  e 
The  great  occasion's  forelock  tci* ; 

And  let  the  north-wiwl  stroag, 
Aud  golden  leaves  of  aatmmi^  m 
Thy  coronal  of  Victory 

And  thy  triumphal 


LE   MARAIS   DU   CYC.NE 


The  maoMcn*  of  OBanned  and 
men,  in  Southern  Kaaaaa,  in  Msy,  I^^ 
place  ni-.ir  the  Marais  du  Cjgar  of  tk«  ^ 

rvyayr  un. 

A  BM'Sii  as  of  roses 

Where  rose  never  grew  ! 
(ift'ut  drops  on  the  bunci 

But  not  of  the  dew  ! 
A  taint  in  the  sweet  air 

P'or  wild  l>et*s  to  shnn  I 
A  stain  that  shall  never 

Bleach  out  in  the  sun  ! 

IWk,  steed  of  the  prmiries  I 

Sweet  stmg-bird,  fly  hack  ! 
Wheel  hither,  bald  vulture  1 

(iray  wolf,  call  thy  park  ! 
The  foul  human  vultures 

Have  feast 4*d  and  fled  ; 
The  wolves  of  the  |i«inler 

Have  crept  from  the  dead. 

Fnmi  the  hearths  i»f  their 
Till*  tiehU  of  their  c<»m, 

Unwnrned  and  unweap«4ird. 
The  victims  were  torn,  — 
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rlwind  of  murder 
.  up  and  swept  on 
,  reedy  fen-lands, 
"sh  of  the  Swan. 

n  plea  for  mercy 
knee  was  crooked  ;   • 

tbs  of  the  rifles 

inly  they  looked, 
the  May  sunshine, 

s  du  Cygne  ! 

or  the  strong  life, 

^rass  for  green  ! 

.68  of  their  rearing, 
n  with  their  lives, 
3  dead  only, 
idren  and  wives  I 
}  red  forge-fire, 
h  shall  not  come  ; 
i  brown  oxen, 
ghman  lies  dumb. 

from  the  Swan's  Marsh, 
'  death-train, 
ed  lips  as  bloodless 
f  the  slain ! 
the  young  eyelids, 
lown  the  gray  hairs  ; 
uench  the  curses 
u  through  your  prayers. 

1  of  the  prairies, 
itter  and  wild  ! 
late  woman  ! 
ktherless  child  I 
tin  of  God  springs  up 
bes  beneath, 
9wn  of  his  harrest 
it  of  death. 

t  on  the  dial 
le  moves  along, 
le  g^at  contrasts 
and  of  wrong : 
}  and  free  altars, 
irie  and  flood,  — 
of  the  Swan's  Marsh, 
loom  is  of  blood  ! 

«lsof  Kansas 
od  shall  not  dry  ; 
1  the  Bad  Angel 
nnless  go  by ; 


Henceforth  to  the  sunset. 
Unchecked  on  her  way. 

Shall  Liberty  follow 
The  march  of  the  day. 


THE   PASS   OF   THE   SIERRA 

All  night  above  their  rocky  bed 
They  saw  the  stars  march  slow  ; 

The  wild  Sierra  overhead. 
The  desert's  death  below. 

The  Indian  from  his  lodge  of  bark, 
The  g^y  bear  from  his  den. 

Beyond  their  camp-fire's  wall  of  dark. 
Glared  on  the  mountain  men. 

Still  upward  turned,  with  anxious  strain. 

Their  leader's  sleepless  eye. 
Where  splinters  of  the  mountain  chain 

Stood  black  against  the  sky. 

The  night  waned  slow  :  at  last,  a  glow, 

A  gleam  of  sudden  fire. 
Shot  up  behind  the  walls  of  snow, 

And  tipped  each  icy  spire. 

"  Up,  men  ! "  he  cried,  "  yon  rocky  cone^ 
T^Miay,  please  God,  we  '11  pass, 

And  look  from  Winter's  frozen  throne 
On  Summer's  flowers  and  grass  ! " 

They  set  their  faces  to  the  blast, 

They  trod  the  eternal  snow. 
And  faint,  worn,  bleeding,  hailed  at  last 

The  promised  land  below. 

Behind,  they  saw  the  snow-cloud  tossed 

By  many  an  icy  horn  ; 
Before,  warm  valleys,  wood-embossed, 

And  green  with  fmes  and  corn. 

They  left  the  Winter  at  their  backs 

To  flap  his  baffled  wing. 
And  downward,  with  the  cataracts, 

Leaped  to  the  lap  of  Spring. 

Strong  leader  of  that  mountain  band. 

Another  task  remains, 
To  break  from  Slavery's  desert  land 

A  path  to  Freedom  s  plains. 

The  winds  are  wild,  the  way  is  drear, 
Yet,  flashing  through  the  night, 
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Lo  I  icy  ridg«  and  rocky  spear 
Blaze  out  in  morning  light  1 

Rise  up,  Frdinont,  and  go  before  ; 

The  Hour  must  have  its  Man ; 
Put  on  the  hunting-shirt  once  more, 

And  lead  in  Freedom's  van  f 


A    SONG   FOR   THE   TIME 

Written  in  the  summer  of  1A5A,  daring  the 
politici&l  cuiiipiiii^n  uf  thtt  Free  Soil  party  under 
the  candidacy  of  John  C.  Fremont. 

Up,  lagganls  of  Freedom  I  — our  free  flag 

is  cast 
To  the  blaze  of  the  sun  and  tlie  wings  of 

the  blast ;  < 

Will  ye  turu  from  a  struggle  so  bravely  < 

begun,  I 

From  a  foe  tlmt  is  breaking,  a  field  that 's  ■ 

luilf  won  ? 


Oh,  the  cmel  to  Man,  and  thb  kitcfsl  It 

God, 
Smite  him  down  to  the  earth,  tkat  h  and 

where  he  trod  t 

For  dect>cr  than  thunder  of  laiBmer^i  liil 

snower, 
On  the  dome  of  the  sky  God  ia  itrikiif  tit 

hour  I 
Shall  we  falter  before  what  w*  Vt  foyW 

for  so  long, 

Wlien  the  Wrong  is  so  weak,  ai^  tU  1^ 
is  so  strong  ? 

Come  forth  all  together !  come  old  «■!«■» 

young, 
Fre?<lom*s  vote  in  each  hand,  and  Wr  sosf 

on  each  tongue  ; 
Truth  naked  is  stronger  than  FalaskM^  it 

mail ; 
The  AVrong  cannot  proaperp  the  BjglAfle- 

not  fail  t 


Whoso  loves  not  his  kind,  and  who  fears 

not  the  I^ml, 
Let  him  join  that  foi'*K  service,  accursed  and 

abhorred ! 
Let  him  do  his  base  will,  as  the  slave  only 

can,  ^ 
Let  him  put  on  the  bloodhound,  and  put  off 

the  Muu  I 

Lt*t  him  gt)  where  the  cold  blood  tliat  creeps 

iii  his  veiiiM 
Shall  stitTfii  tlie  blave-whip,  and  rust  on  his 

chains  ; 
Wliere  th«>  bl:u-k  slave  shall  laugh  iu  his 

Im>iii1-,  to  bt^hold 
The  Whit<*  Slave  beside  him,  self-fettered 

au«I  (w»hi ! 

But  ye,  who  Ntill  boast  of  lu^arts  beating 
ami  warm, 

Klhc,  fnnii  lake  Hliort*  and  ocean's,  like 
waves  in  a  storm. 

Come,  throng'  round  our  lianner  in  Liberty's 
name. 

Like  winds  from  your  mountains,  like  prai- 
ries aflame  ! 

Our  foe,  liidden  long  in  his  ambush  of  night, 
Now,  foriM'd  from  his  covert,  standi  black 
iu  the  light. 


Like  leaves  of  the  aomnier 

the  foe. 
But  the  hoar-froat  ia  falling,  the 

winds  blow ; 
Like  leaves  of  November  erekiDg  sU  tb? 

fiUl, 
For  earth  wearies  of  them,  and  Gedlli^ 

all! 


WHAT   OF  THE  DAY? 


Written  durinic  the  wtirrinj*  weeks  «W*  ^ 
I  irri'at  |Militical  lialtle  fur  Frviedum  ruArf  F^ 
luoiit'ri  Ifiuleniliip  wait  pt*miiltiai;'  wgjva$  ^^ 
of  MiiffHA,  —  a  ho|M>  ovrrfthadowed  ami  ■*!'* 
ui/i'd  h\  :i  w*ii)««*  uf  the  nuMnutade  «il  tht  ki^ 
I  b.irir  «'^il.  auil  a  frnvi-iut  uf  the  naarnipsl^ 
and  iliH|M'nite  um*  uf  all  its  powwa  ia  tW  hi^ 
ami  flffMiw  •trug|;le. 

A  M>i*Ni>  of  tumult  tro«ildea  all  the  sir. 
Like  the  low  thunders  of  a  sultr}  ik? 
Far-rolling  ere   the   downright   li 
glare  ; 
Tlie  hilln  blaze  red  with  wmmingt ; 

draw  nigh, 
Tn>ading   the   dark  with  chalkngt 
n'ply. 
liehold  the  burden  of  the  pn>phet*s 
The  gathering  heists,  —  the  Valley  ol  IW 
bion. 
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the  wings  of  eagles  wheeling 

t    Lord,  of  darkness  and  not 

n  thunder  and  the  whirlwind's 

her  I     Let  Thy  will  be  done  ; 
srtnmy  end  what  Thou  hast  be- 

or  in  mercy  :  as  for  me, 
%st  and  frailest,  let  me  be 
imbered  with  the  truly  free 
ly  serviceperfect  liberty  I 
I  thank  liiee  that  my  mortal 

id  the  hour  (albeit  through  care 

sin) 

and  Evil,  as  for  final  strife, 

I  and  vast  on  Armageddon's 

• 

[  and  his  angels  once  again 
rling  back  the  Spirits  of  the 

I* 

lith  to  read  the  signs  aright 
le  angle  of  Thy  perfect  sight, 
's  white  banner  floating  ou  be- 

Grood  Cause,  despite  of  venal 

is, 

ixpedients,  more  to  noble  ends  ; 

with  Freedom  make  to  Time 

i». 

1  its  cloud  of  dust,  the  thresh- 

K>r, 

f  the    thimder,  heaped  with 

588  grain  I 


A   SONG 

»  TO  THE  FREMONT   CLUBS 

ter  the  election  in  1856,  which 
mmenae  g^ins  of  the  Free  Soil 
nred  its  success  in  1800. 

y  skies,  November  I 

of  cloud  and  rain, 

blazing  camp-fires 

imr  ranks  again. 

und  again  the  bugles, 

;he  miuter-roll  anew ; 

hs  have  well-nigh  won  the  field, 

;  may  not  four  years  do  ? 


For  Grod  be  praised  !    New  England 
Takes  once  more  her  ancient  place  ; 

Arain  the  Pilgrim's  banner 
Leads  the  vanguard  of  the  race. 
Then  sound  again  the  bugles,  ete. 

Along  the  lordly  Hudson, 

A  sbont  of  triumph  breaks  ; 
The  Empire  State  is  speaking. 

From  the  ocean  to  the  lakes. 

Then  sound  again  the  bugles,  ete. 

The  Northern  hills  are  blazing, 
The  Northern  skies  are  bright ; 

And  the  fair  young  West  is  turning 
Her  forehead  to  the  light ! 

Then  sound  again  the  bugles,  ete. 

Push  every  outpost  nearer, 

Press  hard  the  hostile  towers  I 
Another  Balaklava, 

And  the  Malakoff  is  ours  I 
Then  sound  again  the  bugles. 
Call  the  muster-roll  anew  ; 
If  months  have  well-nigh  won  the  field. 
What  may  not  four  years  do  ? 


THE   PANORAMA 

[Written  with  a  view  to  political  effect  in 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1850.  It  was 
read  by  T.  Starr  King  at  the  opening  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  slavery  delivered  in  Bos- 
ton at  that  time.] 

**  A  !  fredom«  is  a  nobiU  thing ! 
Predom«  majrae  man  to  haii  liking. 
Vredome  all  solaoe  to  man  gifBs ; 
He  leTYB  at  eae  that  f rely  levye ! 
A  nobil  hart  may  haif  nane  eae 
Na  ellvB  nocht  that  may  him  pleae 
Oyfl  Fredome  failytbe.^' 

ASCHDEAOON    BaBSOVB. 

Through  the  Ions:  l^H  the  shuttered 

windows  shed 
A  dubious  light  on  every  upturned  head  ; 
On  locks  like  those  of  Absalom  the  fair. 
On  the  bald  apex  ringed  with  scanty  hair. 
On  blank  indifference  and  on  curious  stare  ; 
On   the   pale   Showman  reading  from  his 

stage 
The  hieroglyphics  of  that  facial  page  ; 
Half  sad,  half  scornful,  listenmg  to  the 

bruit 
Of  restless  cane-tap  and  impatient  foot, 
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And  the  shrill  call,  across  the  general  din, 
'*  Roll  up  your  curtain  !      Let  the  show  he- 

At  length  a  murmur  like  the  winds  that 
break 
Into  green  waves  the  prairie's  grassy  lake, 
Deepened  and  swellea  to  music  clear  and 

loud, 
And,  as  the  west-wind  lifts  a  summer  cloud, 
The  curtain  rose,  disclosing  wide  and  far 
A  green  land  stretching  to  the  evening  star, 
Fair  rivers,  skirted  by  primeval  trees 
And  flowers  hummed  over  by  the   desert 

bees. 
Marked  by  tall  bluffs  whose  slopes  of  green- 
ness show 
Fantastic  outcrops  of  the  rock  below  ; 
Tlie  slow  result  of  patient  Nature's  pains. 
And  plastic  Angering  of  her  sun  and  rains  ; 
Arch,  tower,    and  gate,  grotesquely  win- 

dowe<l  hall. 
And   long  escarpment   of   half -crumbled 

wall, 
linger  than  those  which,  from  steep  hills 

of  vine, 
Stare  through  their  loopholes  on  the  trav- 
elled Rhine  ; 
Suggesting  vaguely  to  the  gazer's  mind 
A  fancv,  idle  as  the  prairie  wind. 
Of  the  land's  dwellers  in  an  age  unguessed  ; 
Tlio  unsung  Jotuns  of  the  mystic  West. 

R4*yond,  the  prairie's  sea-like  swells  sur- 
pass 
The  Tartar's  nmrvels  of  his  Land  of  Grass, 
Vast  as  the  sky  against  whose  suns(*t  short's 
Wave  aftrr  wave    the   billowy  greenness 

p<»urs  ; 
And,   unwanl    still,   like    islands   in    that 

main 
lAX)ni  tlie  rough  |>eaks  of  many  a  mountain 

chain, 
Whrnec  east  and  west  a  thousand  waters 

nin 
Fnmi  winter  lingering  under  summer's  sun. 
And,  still  iM^yond,  long  lines  of  foam  and 

sand 
Tell  where  raoific  rolls  his  waves  a-land. 
From  many  a  wide-lapped    port  and  laiid- 

htckt^l  Imv, 
Opening  with  thumlerous  |M>mp  the  world's 

highway 
To  Indian  isles  of  spice,  and  marts  of  far 

Cathay. 


*'  Such,"  said  the  showmaiiv  as 

tain  fell, 
"  Is  the  new  Canaan  of  oar  Israel ; 
The  land  of  promise  to  the  fwarmii 
Which,  hive-like,  sends  ita  ammal 

forth. 
To  the  |>oor  Southron  on  his  woni> 
Scathed  by  the  curses  of  aonatnfal 
To  Kurope's  exiles  seeking  home  a 
And  the   lank   nomads  of  the  wi 

West, 
Who,  asking  neither,  in  their  lore  d 
And  the  free  bison's  amplitude  of  i 
Rear  the  log-hut,  for  present  sbelte 
Not  future  comfort,  like  an  Arab's 

Then  spake  a  shrewd  on-lookei 

said  he, 
**  I  like  your  picture,  bnt  I  fain  wo 
A  sketch  of  what  your  promised  1 

l>e 
When,  with  electric  nerve  and  fiery* 
With  Nature's  forces  to  its  chariot 
Tlie  future  grasping,  by  the  past  ol 
The  twcntli'th  century  rounds  a  : 

cade." 

Then  said  the  Showman,    ndl.^ 

who  grieves 
Over  the  scattering  of  the  sibyl's  V 
Unwisely  niounis.     Suffice  it,  that  ^ 
What  needs  must  ri]>en  fr«>m  the  i 

sow  ; 
Tliat  pH'Sfiit  time  is  but  th«*  mould 
Wc  cast  the  .siia|M*s  of  btiliiirss  and 
A  ]>ainful  u  atcht-r  of  the  pu*^Hing  b 
Its  lust  «»f  i^old,  its  strife    for   pi 

|M)Wfr  ; 
Its   lack   of    manhood,    honor,    re 

truth, 
Wist'-tlioii^hted  age,  and  generous 

vouth  ; 
Nor  vet  tinniiiulful  of  each  better  i 
The  low,  far    lights,  whieh    on   th 

nhiiie. 
Like  thoM>  whieh  sometinu**  trrmb 

rim 
Of  clouded  skies  when  day  is  el«^i 
Flashing  athwart  the  pur|ile  s|ir-an 
The  ho|M'  of  sunshine  4>n  the  hills  i 
I  need  no  prophet*.'*  word,  nor  shs 

Like  eloiuling  shadow*^  oVr  a  magi 

For  now,  ns  ever,  |tas!%ionleM  and  ci 

I  Doth  tlie  dread  angel  of  the  fulan 
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I  and  good  before  us,  with  no  voice 
iraming  look  to  g^de  as  in  our  choice  ; 
;h  spectral  hands  outreaching  through 

tne  gloom 
i  shadowy  contrasts  of  the  coming  doom. 
Jisferred  from  these,  it  now  remains  to 

give 
)  son  and  shade  of  Fate's  alternative." 

?hen,  with  a  burst  of  music,  touching 

aU 
9  keys  of  thrifty  life,  — the  mill-stream's 

faU, 
e  engine's  pant  along  its  quivering  rails, 
e  anvil's  ring,  the  measured  beat  of  flails, 
D  sweep  of  scythes,  the  reaper's  whistled 

tune, 
swering  the  summons  of  the  bells  of  noon, 
e  woooman's  hail  along  the  river  shores, 
e  steamboat's  signal,  and  the  dip  of  oars  : 
nrly  the  curtain  rose  from  off  a  land 
ir  as  God's  garden.  Broad  on  either  hand 
6  golden  wheat-fields  glimmered  in  the 

son, 
id  the  tall  maize  its  yellow  tassels  spun, 
xwyi  highways  set  with  hedge-rows  liv- 
ing men, 
ith  steepled  towns  through  shaded  vistas 

seen, 
te  school-house  murmuring  with  its  hive- 
like swarm, 
te  brook-bank  whitening  in  the  grist-mill's 

storm, 
M  painted  farm-house  shining  through  the 

leaves 
'  fruited  orchards  bendine  at  its  eaves. 
We  live  again,  around    the  Western 

hearth, 
M  homely  old-time  virtues  of  the  North  ; 
We  the  blithe  housewife  rises  with  the 

day, 
id  well-paid  labor  counts  his  task  a  play. 
Ml,  grateful  tokens  of  a  Bible  free, 
id  Ube  free  Groepel  of  Humanity, 
'  diverse  sects  and  differing  names  the 

shrines, 
M  m  their  faith,  whate'er  their  outward 

■9  varying  strophes  of  the  same  sweet 

hymn 
tOQi  many  a  prairie's  swell  and  river's 

hrim, 
tboBsand  church-spires  sanctify  the  air 
f  the  calm  Sabbath,  with  their  sign  of 

piayer. 


Like  sudden  nightfall  over  bloom  and 
green 
The  curtain  dropped  :  and,  momently,  be- 
tween 
The  clank  of  fetter  and  the  crack  of  thong, 
Half  sob,  half  laughter,  music  swept  along  ; 
A  strange  refrain,  whose  idle  words  and  low, 
Like  drunken  mourners,  kept  the  time  of 

woe  ; 
As  if  the  revellers  at  a  masquerade 
Heard    in  the   distance   funeral    marches 

played. 
Such  music,  dashing  all  his  smiles  with  tears, 
The  thoughtful  voyager  on  Pontchartrain 

hears. 
Where,    through    the    noonday    dusk    of 

wooded  shores 
The  negro  boatman,  singing  to  his  oars. 
With  a  wild  pathos  borrowed  of  his  wrong 
Redeems  the  jargon  of  his  senseless  song. 
**  Look,"  said  the  Showman,  sternly,  as  he 

rolled 
His  curtain  upward.     "  Fate's  reverse  be- 
hold I " 

A  village  straggling  in  loose  disarray 
Of  vulgar  newness,  premature  decay  ; 
A  tavern,  crazy  with  its  whiskey  brawls, 
With  *' Slaves  at  Auction  !  **  garnishing  its 

walls  ; 
Without,  surrounded  by  a  motley  crowd, 
The  shrewd-eyed  salesman,  garrulous  and 

loud, 
A  squire  or  colonel  in  his  pride  of  place. 
Known  at  free  fights,  the  caucus,  and  the 

race. 
Prompt  to  proclaim  his  honor  without  blot. 
And  silence  doubters  with  a  ten-pace  shot. 
Mingling  the  neg^o-driving  bully's  rant 
With  pious  phrase  and  democratic  cant. 
Yet  never  scrupling,  with  a  filthy  jest. 
To  sell  the  infaut  from  its  mother  s  breast. 
Break  through  all  ties  of  wedlock,  home, 

and  kin. 
Yield  shrinking  girlhood  up  to  graybeard 

sin  ; 
Sell  all  the  virtues  with  his  human  stock. 
The  Christian  graces  on  his  auction-block. 
And   coolly  count   on  shrewdest   bargains 

driven 
In  hearts  regenerate,  and  in  souls  forgiven  I 

Look  once  again  I      The  moving  canvas 
shows 
A  slave  plantation's  slovenly  repose, 
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Where,  in  rude  cabin,  rotting  midst  their 

weeds, 
The  human  chattel  eats,  and  sleeps,  and 

breeds  ; 
And,  held  a  brute,  in  praotice,  as  in  law. 
Becomes  in  fact  the  thing  he  *s  taken  for. 
There,  early  summoned  to  the  hemp  and 

com. 
The  nursiug  mother  leaves  her  child  new- 

boru  ; 
There  haggard  sickness,  weak  and  deathljr 

faint. 
Crawls  to  his  task,  and  fears  to  make  com- 

pLiiut ; 
And  sacl-«ycd  Rachels,  childless  in  decay, 
Weep  for  their  lost  ones  sold  and  torn 

away  ! 
Of  ampler  sise  the  master's  dwelling  stands. 
In  shabby  keeping  with  his  half-till^  lands  ; 
The  gates  uuhiuged,  the  yard  with  weeds 

uucleuii. 
The  cracked  veranda  with  a  tipsy  lean. 
Without,  loose-scattered  like  a  wreck  adrift, 
SigU2i  of  niisnile  and  tokens  of  unthrift ; 
\\  ithin,  profittiiou  to  discomfort  joined, 
The  listless  body  and  the  vacant  mind  ; 
The  fear,  the  hate,  the  theft  and  falsehood, 

bom 
In  menial  hearts  of  toil,  and  stripes,  and 

scorn  ! 
There,  all  the  vices,  which,  like  birds  ob- 

sceuf, 
Uutten  on  slavorv  loathsome  and  unclean, 
From  the  foul  kitchen  to  the  parlor  riso. 
Pollute    the   nursery  where   the  child-heir 

lies, 
Taint  infant  li|>8  beyond  all  after  cure. 
With  the  fell  itoison  of  a  breast  impure  ; 
Touch  lM>yli<MMrit  passions  with  the  breath  of 

Hauic, 
From  girlluMMrx  instincts  steal  the  blush  of 

Hliame. 
So  swells,  from  low  to  high,  from  weak  to 

st  r«»ng, 
T1m>  tragie  chorus  of  the  lialeful  wrong  ; 
(tuilty  or  guiltless,  all  within  its  range 
Feel  the  blind  justice  of  its  sure  revenge. 

Still  scenes  like  these  the  moving  chart 

reveal». 
Up  tlie  \ot\\r  western  steppes  the  blighting 

steal H  ; 
Hown  the  PaciAc  slope  the  evil  Fate 
(ilides  likt*  a  sluulow  to  the  (lolden  (*Ate  : 
From  sea  to  sea  the  dnsar  eclipse  is  thrown. 


From  sea  to  sea  the  MaMmMmm  Ti 

grown, 
A  belt  of  curses  on  the  New  Wori 

The  curtain  felL  All  drew  a  fre 
As  men  are  wont  to  do  when  moan 
Is  covered  from  their  sight.     The 

stood 
With  drooping  brow  in  sorrow*s  i 
One   moment,  then   with   suddci 

shook 
Ilis  loose  hair  back,  and  with  tl 

look 
Of  one  who  felt,  beyond  the  narr 
And  listening  group,  the  preacD 

And  heard  the  footsteps  of  the  thi 
Poured  out  his  soul  m  earnest  i 
free. 

"  O  friends !  '*  he  said, «« in  this 

of  |»aiut 
You   see   the   semblaiiee»  ineooij 

faint. 
Of  the  two-fronted  Future,  whid 
Stands  dim  and  silent,  waiting  in 
To-day  your  servant,  subjevt  to  % 
To-morrow,  master,  or  for  good  < 
If  the  dark  face  of  Slavery  on  yo 
If  the  mad  curse  its  paper  bafnei 
If  the  world  graiuiry  of  the  West 
The  hunt  foul  market  of  the  slave 
Whv  rail  at  fate  ?       The  niischs 

own. 
Why  hate  your  iieighlwr  ?      Bis 

Si'lvch  ulouc  ! 

"  Men  of  the  Xt»rth  !       The  5; 

charge  with  wn»ng 
Is  weak  ami  ]HH>r,  while  yon  are 

strung. 
If  (|ui'>(ion>,  —  idle  ami  alte^urd  ai 
The  ohi-tinie  numks  and    Podasj 

ch<MM',  — 

Mere  gh«>sts  of  questions,  tariffs, 

li:iiik<«, 
.Vnd  H<*art'cruw  ]M»utiffs,  never  bi 

ninks. 
Your  thews  unite<l  oould«  at  once, 
The  josth>(l  nation  to  its  primal  ti 
Nay,  were  ymi  simply  steailfa*t,  m 
True  to  the  faith  vour  fathers  lef 

m 

If  stainless  honor  outwciglird  in  ] 
\  i'<Mltlsh  (piintal  or  a  fact4»ry  bal 
Full  niojiy  a  noble  heart,  (and  sm 
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Jl  tlie  Soath,  like  Lot  in  Siddim's  plain, 

0  watch  and  wait,  and  from  the  wrong's 

eontrol 

p  white  and  pore  their  chastity  of  soul,) 

r  sick  to  loathing  of  your  weak  com- 
plaints, 

ir  tricks  as  sinners,  and  your  prayers  as 
saints, 

old  half-way  meet  the  frankness  of  your 
tone, 

1  feel  their  pulses  beating  with  your 

own. 

The  North  t  the  South  I  no  geographic 

line 
1  fix  the  boundary  or  the  point  define, 
se  each  with  each  so  closely  interblends, 
lere  Slarery  rises,  and  where  Freedom 

ends, 
leath  your  roeks  the  roots,  far-reaching, 

hide 
the  fell  Upas  on  the  Southern  side  ; 
i  tree  whose  branches  in  your  north  winds 

wave 
opped   its   Yonng  blossoms   on    Mount 

Vernon  s  grave  ; 
D  norsing  growth  of  Monticcllo's  crest, 
BOW  the  glory  of  the  free  Northwest ; 
the  wise  maxims  of  her  olden  school 
^ginia  listened  from  thy  lips,  Rantoul ; 
nid's  words  of  power,  and  Sumner's 

fresh  renown, 
nr  from  the  pen  that  Jefferson  laid  down  ! 
i  when,  at  kngth,  her  years  of  madness 

o'er, 
ce  the  crowned  grazer  on  Euphrates' 

shore, 
nn  her  lone  lapse  to  savagery,  her  month 
ter  with   imneful    herbage,   turns   the 

South, 
tomes  her  old  attire,  and  seeks  to  smooth 
r  oakempt  tresses  at  the  glass  of  truth, 
r  eariy  roith  shall  find  a  tongue  again, 
w  Wythes  and  Pinckneys  swell  t^t  old 

refrain, 
9  ions  with   yours  renew  the   ancient 

paet, 
«  n^th  of  Union  prove  at  last  a  fact  I 
Ml,  if  one  murmur  mars  the  wide  con- 
tent, 
Be  Northern  lip  will  drawl  the  last  dis- 
tent, 
Be  Union-saving  patriot  of  your  own 
to  find  his  occupation  gone. 


**  Grant    that     the     North 's    insulted, 
scorned,  betrayed, 
O'erreached  in  bargains  with  her  neighbor 

made. 
When  selfish  thrift  and  party  held  the  scales 
For  peddling  dicker,  not  for  honest  sales,  — 
Whom  shall  we  strike?      Who  most  de- 
serves our  blame  ? 
The  brafi^rt  Southron,  open  in  his  aim, 
And    bola    as  wicked,  crashing    straight 

through  all 
That  bars  his  purpose,  like  a  cannon-ball  ? 
Or  the   mean  traitor,  breathing  northern 

air. 
With  nasal  speech  and  puritanic  hair, 
Whose  cant  the  loss  of  principle  survives, 
As  the  mud-turtle  e'en  its  head  outlives  ; 
Who,  caught,  chin -buried  in  some  foul 

offence. 
Puts  on  a  look  of  injured  innocence. 
And  consecrates  his  baseness  to  the  cause 
Of  constitution,  union,  and  the  laws  ? 

**  Praise  to  the  place-man  who  can  hold 
aloof 
His    still    unpurchased    manhood,    office- 
proof 
Who  on  his  round  of  duty  walks  erect. 
And  leaves  it  only  rich  in  self-respect ; 
As  More  maintained  his  virtue's  lofty  port 
In  the   Eighth   Henry's  base  and  bloody 

court. 
But,  if  exceptions  here  and  there  are  found. 
Who  tread  thus  safely  on  enchanted  ground. 
The  normal  type,  the  fitting  symbol  still 
Of  those  who  fatten  at  the  public  mill. 
Is  the  chained  dog  beside  his  master's  door. 
Or  Circe's  victim,  feeding  on  all  four  I 

"Give  me  the   heroes  who,  at  tuck  of 
drum. 
Salute  thy  staff,  immortal  Quattlebum  ! 
Or  they  who,  doubly  armed  with  vote  and 

Following  thy  lead,  illustrious  Atchison, 
Their  drunken  franchise  shift  from  scene 

to  scene, 
As  tile-beard  Jourdan  did  his  guillotine  f 
Rather  than   him  who,  bom  oeneath  our 

skies, 
To  Slavery's   hand  its  supplest  tool  sup- 
plies ; 
The  party  felon  whose  unblushing  face 
Looln  from  the  pillory  of  his  bribe  of  place. 
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And  coolly  makes  a  merit  of  disgrace, 
Points  to  the  footmarks  of  indignant  scorn, 
Shows  the  deep  scars  of  satire's  tossing 

horn  ; 
And  passes  to  his  credit  side  the  sum 
Of  all   that  makes  a  scoundreFs  martyr- 
dom I 

**  Bane  of  the  North,  its  canker  and  its 

moth  ! 
These  modem  fUaus,  bartering  rights  for 

broth  ! 
Taxing  our  justice,  with  their  double  claim, 
As  fools  for  pity,  and  as  knaves  for  blame  ; 
Who,  urged  oy  party,  sect,  or  trade,  within 
The  fell  embrace  of   Slavery's  sphere  of 

sin. 
Part  at  the  outset  with  their  moral  sense, 
The  watchful  angel  set  for  Truth's  defence  ; 
Confound  all  contrasts,  good  and  ill ;  re- 
verse 
The  poles  of  life,  its  blessing  and  its  curse  ; 
And  lose  thenceforth  from  their  per\'erted 

dight 
The   eternal   difference   'twizt  the   wrong 

and  right ; 
To  them  the  l^w  is  but  the  iron  span 
That  ginls  the  ankles  of  imbruted  man  ; 
To  them  the  (lospel  has  no  higher  aim 
Than  siniple  sanction  of  the  master's  claim, 
Dragge<l   in  the  slime  of  Slavery's  loath- 

Hoinc  tniil, 
Like  Cluilier's  Bible  ut  his  ass's  tail  I 

**  Such  arc  the  men  who,  with  instinctive 

dread, 
WhenoviT  Fn»e<l<»m  lifts  her  drooping  head, 
Make  pn>phet-tri|MMl8  of  their  oflice-(«t(M>ls, 
And    si'un'    the    nurseries  and  the  village 

M'hools 
With  dirt*  prrsiigi'  of  ruin  grim  and  grrnt, 
A  broken  Iniim  and  a  foundered  State  ! 
Such   are    the  {mtriots,  S4df-bound    to   the 

Ntake 
Of  oftiee,  martyr*  for  their  country's  sake: 
Who  fill  theniMdves  the   hungry   jaws  of 

Vs\U\ 
And    by  their   loss   of  manhood  save  the 

State. 
In  the  widf>  f^ulf  themselves  like  Curtius 

thn»w, 
An<l  test  the  virtues  of  cohenive  dcuigh  ; 
As  tntpir  uionkevH,  linking  heails  and  taiU, 
Bridgi*    i»*<'r   H<»nie    torrent    of    Ecuador's 

valch  1 


**  Such  are  the  men  who  in  your  c 

rave 
To  swearing-point,  at  mentioQ  of  thi 
When  some  poor  parson,  haply  wia 
Stammers  of  freedom  in  his  timid  p 
Who,  if  some  foot-sore  negro  thro 

town 
Steals  northward,  volunteer  to  ki 

down. 
Or,  if  some  neiehbor,  flying  from  d 
Courts   the   mild  balsam  of  the  S 

breeze. 
With  hue  and  cry  pnrsae  him  on  bi 
And   write  Free-inler  on  the  pom 

back. 
Such  are  the  men  who  leave  the  j 

cart, 
While  faring  South,  to  lean  the  < 

art, 
Or,  in  white  neckcloth,  soothe  witl 

aim 
The    graceful    sorrows  of    tome  1 

dame. 
Who,  from  the  ^Teck  of  her  beieai 

saves 
The    double    charm    of    widowhoo 

slaves  ! 
Pliant  and  apt,  the?  lose  no  cbaaee  1 
To  what  base  depths  apostasy  eaa  { 
Outilo  the  natives  in  their  rradiom 
To  roaAt  a  negro,  or  to  mob  a  prrss 
Poise  a  tarred  si'hoolmate  on  the  \j 

mil, 
Or  make  a  bonfire  of  their  birthplsA 

**  So   some   poor   wretch,  whose 

lonp'r  Iw'ar 
Tlie  fiai-n'd  bunlen  of  his  moChrr*t  \ 
By  fear  ini|Hdle<l,  or  lui^t  of  gitld  rot 
Turn.H  to  the  Crt»sc4»nt  from  the  I' 

Christ, 
And,  overaeting  in  superfluous  ml. 
Cniwl.H  prtwtrate  where  tlie  faitkfi 

kn(*<d. 
Out-howls  the   IX'rvifth,  hugs  hi*  i 

oiHirt 
'Hie  S4|ualid  Santon*s  sanctity  of  liirl 
Aiul,  whi>n  U'neatli  the  citv  gatmai 
Files  *.Iow  and  long  tl»e  Mt*ecan  cAn 
An<l  throu<^li  its  niidst^  pursued  bv 

pRiver*. 
The  prophet's  Word  some  favored 

U'ars, 
Tlie  marked  a|MMtAte  has  his  place  a 
The  Koran-liearer*s  sacred  rump  hr 
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rith  brush  and  pitcher  following,  grave 

and  mate, 
1  meek  attendance  on  the  holy  brute  ! 

**  Men  of  the  North  I  beneath  your  very 

eyes, 
J  hearth  and  home,  yonr  real  danger  lies, 
till  day  by  day  some  hold  of  freedom  falls 
hiongh  home-bred  traitors  fed  within  its 

walls, 
[en  whom  yonrselTes  with  rote  and  parse 

sustam, 
it  posts  of  honor,  influence,  and  gain  ; 
*he  ri?ht  of  Slavery  to  your  sons  to  teach, 
Lnd  *  South-side '  Grospcls  in  your  pulpits 

preach, 
^nmsfix  the  Law  to  ancient  freedom  dear 
)nthe  sharp  point  of  her  subverted  spear, 
lnd  imitate  upon  her  cushion  plump 
Hie  mad   Missourian  lynching  from   his 

stamp  ; 
)r,  in  yoar  name,  upon  the  Senate's  floor 
Held  np  to  Slavery  all  it  asks,  and  more  ; 
^  ere  your  dull  eyes  open  to  the  cheat, 
Sell  your  old  homestead  underneath  your 

feet! 
^fflSie  such  as  these  your  loftiest  outlooks 

bold, 
Wlule  trath  and  conscience  with  your  wares 

are  sold, 
^^liile  grave-browed  merchants  band  them- 
selves to  aid 
An  annual  man-hunt  for  their  Southern 

trade, 
^'nat  moral  power  within  your  g^asp  re- 
mains 
^oitay  the  mischief  on  Nebraska's  plains  ? 
Bigh  as  the  tides  of  generous  impulse  flow, 
^  hr  rolls  back  the  selfish  undertow  ; 
Aid  all  yoar  brave  resolves,  though  aimed 

as  true 
At  the  hone-pistol  Balmawhapple  drew, 
«o  Slavery's  oastions  lend  as  slight  a  shock 
^tbe  poor  trooper's  shot  to  Stirling  rock! 

"Tet,  while  the  need  of  Freedom's  cause 

demands 
1^  earnest  efforts  of  your  hearts  and  hands, 
viged  by  all  motives  that  can  prompt  the 

heart 
«o  pfiyer  and  toil  and  manhood's  manliest 


Aonghto' 


the  soul's  deep  tocsin  Nature 


](nns 


Tkb  warning  whisper  of  her  Orphic  pines. 


The  north-wind's  anger,  and  the  south- 
wind's  sigh. 

The  midnight  sword-dance  of  the  northern 
sky. 

And,  to  the  ear  that  bends  above  the  sod 

Of  the  green  grrave-mounds  in  the  Fields  of 

In  low,  deep  murmurs  of  rebuke  or  cheer, 

The  laJid's  dead  fathers  speak  their  hope  or 
fear. 

Yet  let  not  Passion  wrest  from  Reason's 
hand 

The  gliding  rein  and  symbol  of  command. 

Blame  not  the  caution  proffering  to  your 
zeal 

A  well-meant  drag  upon  its  hurrying  wheel ; 

Nor  chide  the  man  whose  honest  doubt  ex- 
tends 

To  the  means  only,  not  the  righteous  ends  ; 

Nor  fail  to  weigh  the  scruples  and  the  fears 

Of  milder  natures  and  serencr  years. 

In  the  long  strife  with  evil  which  began 

With  the  first  lapse  of  new-created  man. 

Wisely  and  well  has  Providence  assigned 

To  each  his  part,  —  some  forward,  some  be- 
hind ; 

And  they,  too,  serve  who  temper  and  re- 
strain 

The  o'erwarm  heart  that  sets  on  fire  the 
brain. 

True  to  yourselves,  feed  Freedom's  altar- 
flame 

With  what  you  have  ;  let  others  do  the  same. 

Spare  timid  doubters  ;  set  like  flint  your 
face 

Against  the  self-sold  knaves  of  gain  and 
place  : 

Pity  the  weak  ;  but  with  unsparing  hand 

Cast  out  the  tniitors  who  infest  the  land  ; 

From  bar,  press,  pulpit,  cast  them  every- 
where. 

By  dint  of  fasting,  if  you  fail  by  prayer. 

And  in  their  place  bring  men  of  antique 
mould. 

Like  the  grave  fathers  of  your  Age  of  Gold  ; 

Statesmen  like  those  who  sought  the  primal 
fount 

Of  righteous  law,  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  ; 

Lawyers  who  prize,  likeQuincy,  (toonrday 

Still  spared.  Heaven  bless  him !)  honor 
more  than  pay, 

And  Christian  jurists,  starry-pure,  like  Jay  ; 

Preachers  like  Woolman,  or  like  them  who 
bore 
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Tlie  faith  of  Wesley  to  onr  Wettern  shore, 
Aiul  held  no  convert  cenuine  till  he  broke 
Alike  his  servants'  and  the  DeviFn  yoke  ; 
And  priests  like  him  who  Newport's  mar- 
ket trod. 
And  o'er  its  slave-ships  shook  the  bolts  of 

God  I 
So  shall  your  power,  with  a  wise  prndenoe 

used, 
Strong  but  forbearing,  Arm  bat  not  abused, 
In  kindly  keeping  with  the  good  of  all, 
The  nobler  nmxims  of  the  past  recall, 
Her  natural  home-bom  right  to  Freedom 

give, 
And  leave  her  foe  liis  robber-right,  —  to  live. 
Live,  as  the  snake  does  in  his  noisome  fen  ! 
Live,  as  the  wolf  does  in  his  bone-strewn 

den  ! 
Live,  clothed  with  cursing  like  a  robe  of 

flame. 
The  focal  point  of  million-fingered  shame  ! 
Live,  till  the  Southron,  who,  with  all  his 

faults. 
Has  manly  instincts,  in  his  pride  revolts. 
Dashes  front  ofiF  him,  midst  the  glad  world's 

cheiTs, 
The   hideous   nightmare  of  his  dream   of 

years. 
And  lifts,  self-prompted,  with  his  own  right 

hand. 
The  vile   mcnmbrance   from  his   glorious 

laiul ! 

"  5v>,  whoresoeVr  our  destiny  sends  forth 
It.H  widvniiijr  cin>le.H  to  the  South  or  North, 
WhereVr  our  iKinner  tlauuts  beneath   the 

Ktars 
Its  niiniio  splendors  and  its  clondlike  bars. 
There  sluill    Free  labor's   hardy  children 

stand 
The  (M|u:il  !M)V(*n'i^i5  of  :i  slavoless  land. 
And  when  at  lant  the  hunted  biiton  tires 
And  dieH  <»Vrtnken  by  the  s<|uatter*s  tin**  ; 
And  went  ward,  wave  on  wave,  the   living 

tltMNl 

Hreakft  on  tlie  snow-line  of  majestie  Hood  ; 
And  lonely  Shunta  listening  hears  the  tread 
Of  Kur«>|N**M  fair-liairvd  children,  Hes|N.*r- 

hil  ; 
And,  gazing  downward  tlirough  his  hoar- 

l(M*ks,   S4M*S 

The  tawny  Asian  elinib  hi**  giant  knees. 
The  KiiNtem  Hi*a  slmll   hush   his  waves  to 

hear 
Facific's  surf-beat  answer  Freedom's  cheer. 


And  one  long  rolKng  Are  6i  tiimmfk 
Between  the  sunrise  and  tke 


My  task  is  done.    The  Shoi 

show. 
Themselves  but  shadowa*  into 
And,  if  no  song  of  idlesM  I  bftve  wn 
Nor  tints  of  b^uty  on  the  csbtm  IIi 
If  the  harsh  numbers  grate  on  tcndi 
And  the  rough  picture  ofcr wrought  ■ 
With  deeper  coloring,  with  a  flterar 
Before  my  soul  a  voice  and  visioa  p 
Sttch  as  might  Milton's  jarring  tni 

qnire. 
Or  glooms  of  Dante  fringed  with  In 
Oh,  not  of  choice,  for  themes  of  pohb 
I  leave  the  green  and  pleasant  paths  c 
The  mild,  sa*eet  words  which  soil 

adorn. 
For  sharp  rebuke  and  bitter  Uwgh  d 
More  dear  to  me  some  song  of  pnvafti 
Some  homely  idyl  of  my  native  Nov 
Some  summer  pastoral  of  her  inlaai 
Or,  grim  and  weird,  her  winter  l 

tales 
Haunted  by  ghosts  of  nnretomingn 
Lost  barks  at  |iarting  hung  froa  s 

helm 
With  prayers  of  love  like  drenmfton  ^ 

elm. 
Xor  private  grief  nor  malice  holds  ■ 
I  owe  but  kindness  to  mv  fellow-mei 
And,  South  or  North,  wherever  hr 

pni\  er 
Their  wih's  and  weakness  to  cmr  Fathi 
When»ver  fruits  of  Chri<«tian  love  an 
In  holy  lives,  to  me  is  holy  gnmnd. 
Hut  the  time  ]»ass4»s.  It  were  ^-ain  t 
A  late  indulgence'.  What  I  had  1  $ 
F\ir)^'t  the  |HH-t.  but  hi4  warning  hr< 
And  hhaint>  his  i>oor  word  with  yoar 

deed. 


ON    A    PRAYKR-nOOK 

WITH  IT**  FRO\TI*»firc  lU  ARV  *iC  Ht 
'MIIKl^irs  r  CiNSiH.ATOR,"  AMI 
I/I  l»  HV  im.  OMISSION  OF    TMt 
MAN 

It  it  lianilv  to  be  crMlitrd.  vM  is  If 
in  tlit>  anxiety  of  the  Nurlhem  nwrr 
csmriliat**  Iiim  Sotitlirm  rust(mi«>r.  a  p 
WM  fuund  Titmdj  thas  to  Butilast  ^ 
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9  intended  his  edition  for  use  in  the 
Btes  undoubtedly,  but  copies  fell 
ids  of  those  who  believed  literally 
wfaidi  was  to  preach  liberty  to  the 


T 


[RTFER  I  when  beneath  thine  eye, 
with  the  light  that  cometh  from 

e, 

'■  sweet  picture  of  the  dear  Lord's 

tiadst  thou  that  Christian  hands 
Id  tear 

the  token  of  His  equal  care, 
:e  thy  symbol  of  His  truth  a  lie  ! 
lamb  slave  whose  shackles  fall 

f 

compassionate    gaze,    grubbed 

>thly  out, 

lo  more  the  exercise  devout 

ipression  kneeling  down  to  pray 

great  oriel  stains   the  Sabbath 
I 
san  before  such  praying-books 

his  velvet  cushion ;  I,  for  one, 
>oner  bow,  a  Parsee,  to  the  sun, 
rayer-wheel  in  Thibetar  brooks, 
i  drum  on.Tedo's  temple-floor. 
*  idol  man  has  bowed  before, 
2^ves  or  islands  of  the  sea, 
at   which   through   the   quaint- 
ed  Grothic  door 
b, — a  Church  without  human- 

of    pride,  and   prejudice,    and 

man's  charm  and  fetich  of  the 


If' 


Fulness  meted,  clipped,  and 


88  robe  of  equal  mercy  torn, 
!hrist  hidden  from  His  kindred 

B  poor  ones,  crucified  afresh  ! 
simple  Lama  scattering  wide, 
sweeps    the    storm     Alecban's 
pes  along, 

Worses  for  the  lost  to  ride, 
ing  Buddha  with  his  prayers  to 

I  living  for  the  traveller's  sake, 

rho  hopes  with  cheap  praise  to 

nile 

God,  dishonoring  man  the  while  ; 

ns  the  pearl  gate's  hinges,  rusty 


Are  moved    by  flattery's    oil  of    tongue 

alone  ; 
That  in  the  scale  Eternal  Justice  bears 
The  generous  deed  weighs  less  than  selfish 

prayers, 
And  words  intoned  with  graceful  unction 

move 
The  Eternal  Groodness  more  than  lives  of 

truth  and  love. 
Alas,  the  Church  t    The  reverend  head  of 
Jay, 
Enhaloed  with  its  saintly  silvered  hair. 
Adorns  no  more  the  places  of  her  prayer  ; 
And  brave  young  Tyng,  too  early  called 
away. 
Troubles  the  Haman  of  her  courts  no 

more 
Like   the  just   Hebrew  at  the   Assyi^ 

ian's  door  ; 
And  her  sweet  ritual,  beautiful  but  dead 
As  the  dry  husk  from  which  the  grain  is 

shed. 
And  holy  hymns  from  which  the  life  de- 
vout 
Of  saints  and  martyrs  has  welluigh  gone 

out. 
Like  candles  dying  in  exhansted  air. 
For  Sabbath  use  in  measured  grists  are 

ground  ; 
And,  ever  while  the  spiritual  mill  goes 

round. 
Between  the  upper  and  the  nether  stones. 
Unseen,  unheard,  the  wretched  bondman 
groans. 
And  urges  his  vain  plea,  prayer-smothered, 
anthem-drowned ! 

O  heart  of  mine,  keep  patience  I     Looking 
forth. 

As  from  the  Mount  of  Vision,  I  behold. 
Pure,  just,  and  free,  the  Church  of  Christ 
on  earth ; 

The  martyr's  dream,  the  golden  age  fore- 
told ! 
And  found,  at  last,  the  mystic  Graal  I  see. 

Brimmed  with  His  blessing,  pass  from 
lip  to  lip 

In  sacred  pledge  of  human  fellowship  ; 

And  over  all  the  songs  of  angels  hear  ; 

Songs  of  the  love  that  casteth  out  all  fear  ; 

Songs  of  the  Gospel  of  Humanity  I 

Lo  I  in  the  midst,  with  the  same  look  He 
wore. 

Healing    and    blessing  on  Gennesaret's 
shore, 
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Folding  together,  with  the  all -tender 
might 
Of  His  great  love,  the  dark  hands  and  the 
white, 
Stands  the  Consoler,  soothing  every  pain, 
Making  all   burdens   light,  and  breaking 
every  chain. 


THE   SUMMONS 

FAfter  publishinfr  this  poem  Whittier  wrote 
to  Lucy  I^iarcom :  **  I  do  not  quite  like  the  tone 
of  The  Summons  now  that  it  is  published.  It 
was,  howeTer,  an  «xpnHMiioo  of  a  state  of  mind 
which  thee  would  ivgard  as  pardonable  if  thee 
knew  all  the  eircumntancett.  It  ui  too  rom/Jtiin- 
ing^  an<l  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  left  to  do  such  a 
thinj;^  again.**] 

My  ear  is  full  of  summer  sounds, 
Of  summer  sights  my  languid  eye  ; 

Beyond  the  dusty  village  bounds 

I  loiter  in  my  daily  rounds. 

And  in  the  noon-time  shadows  lie. 

I  hear  the  wild  bee  wind  his  horn, 

Tlie  binl  swuigs  on  the  ripened  wheat. 
The  long  green  lances  of  the  com 
Are  tilting  in  the  winds  of  mom, 
The  locust  shrills  his  song  of  heat. 

Another  sound  my  spirit  hears, 

A  fl(*c|>er  sound  that  drowns  them  all  ; 
A  voif*'  of  pleading  choked  with  tears, 
Tli<*  call  of  human  h<)]>es  and  fears, 
Tht*  M:u'f'd(>nian  crv  to  Paul ! 

The  Htorm-lH'll  rings,  the  tnmipet  blows  ; 

I  know  the  word  and  counteniign  ; 
Wherfvcr  Kree<lom*.H  vangtiard  gi»es, 
Whi*n»  Htaml  or  fall  Imt  friends  or  foes, 

I  know  the  plai'c  tluit  should  l>e  mine. 

Shamed  U*  the  luinds  that  idlv  fold, 

\iu\  lipn  that  w«>o  thi'  re«»<r!*  acconi, 
When  lu;^g:inl  Time  the  hour  has  tolled 
For  true  \iith  fal?ie  and  new  with  old 
To  light  the  ImttleK  (»f  the  Lord  I 

()  hrotliers  !  blent  by  fiartial  Knte 

With  power  to  inuteh  the  will  and  deed, 
To  him  your  summons  eiuiu*^  tiM)  late 
Who  niiiks  l>eneuth  his  arnior*H  weight, 
.\nd  has  no  ansi^cr  but  (x(Ki-Hpt*ed  ! 


TO   WILLIAM    H.   SEWA 

On  the  12th  of  Janoarr,  1861,  Mr 
delivered  in  the  Seoat**  chamber  a  ■( 


The  State  of  the  Union,  in  whU  be  m 
paramount  duty  of  paMerviiifr  tke  I'l 
went  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  iro. 
surrender  of  principles,  in  rnnrwiiM 
Southern  party. 

Statesman,  I  thank  thee  !  and,  if 

sent 
Mingles,  reluctant,  with  my  large  e 
I  cannot  censure  what  was  nobly  in 
Hut,  while  constrained  to  bold  evei 

less 
Tlian  Liberty  and  Troth  and  Rightei 
I  thjmk  tbee  in  the  sweet  and  bolv  t 
Of  pi>ace,  for  wise  calm  words  that 

shame 
Passion  and  party.     Courage  may  bi 
Not  in  defiance  of  the  wrong  alooe ; 
He  may  be  bravest  who,  unweapooM 
The  olive    branch,  and,  strong  ia 

s])ares 
The  rash  wrong-doer,  giving  widett 
To  Christian  chanty  and  generous  I 
If.  without  damage  t(»  the  saerrd  csi 
Of    Fre(*<lom   and    the    safeguafd 

laws  — 
If,  without  yielding  that  for  which  i 
We    prize    the   Vnion,  thou   canst  i 

n<»w 
Kn>m  a  baptism  of  UocmI,  upon  tbr  1 
A    wn'.'ith    whus«*   tlowers   no  esrtli 

have  known. 
Woven  of  the  l)entitudes,  shall  re*U 
And  the  jK^acemaker  be  forever  Ur<) 


IN    WAR    TIME 

TO    SAMIKL    K.  SKWALL  -^ 
HAKKIKT   W.  St  WALL 

OF    MKI.ROSK 

Th«***  limii  to  my  old  frirDd*  rtooJ  • 
r.ition  in  thn  voluin**  which  r«iotJUS««*' 
ti«in  **f  pivcm  un<l»*r  the  p^nrral  titl*" 
ll'ar  Tim*.  Thn  gn»up  b«*hin,:ia|;  *»•' 
umlfr  thnt  tith*  I  havr  rvt.ui»rd  k^f* 
j  «ith«*r  pi»»ef«  in  th«»  ▼(4uni«'  arr  J"*' 
auion^  th»*  aifpropriate  di%i»i«MM. 
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queries  :  "  Why  should  we 
I's  ridiculous  miserie  ?  " 
jauks,  in  the  blood-red  dawn 
civil    strife,   did    careless 
n 
ines.     O   friends    of  many 

%ud  trust  are  stronger  than 

;)romise  peace  with  liberty, 
iAe  with  our  country's  tears 
gony.     The  future's  gain 
od's  truth  ;  but,  meanwhile, 

;ar8  are  salt :  our  voices  take 
our  very  household  songs 
ith    a    nation's    g^efs    and 

ft 

mirth  is  chastened   for  the 

learts  that  nevermore  shall 

{mile  no  more,  the  unretum- 
! 


.VILL   BE   DONE 

know  not ;  all  our  way 
with.  Thee  alone  is  day  : 
5  torrent's  troubled  drift, 
orm  our  prayers  we  lift, 
all  be  done  I 

y  fail,  the  heart  may  faint, 
we  to  make  complaint, 
lead,  in  times  like  these, 
18  of  our  love  of  ease  ? 
rill  be  done  ! 

h  solenm  thankfulness 
ap,  nor  ask  it  less, 
joy  that  even  we 
»erve,  or  wait  for  Thee, 
e  will  be  done  I 

as  yet  in  tint  and  line, 
y  picture's  wise  design, 
liee  that  our  age  supplies 
it  of  sacrifice, 
rill  be  done  I 

T  unworthiness, 
d  wine  we  press  ; 
ordeal's  heated  bars 


Our  feet  are  seamed  with  crimson  scars, 
Thy  will  be  done  I 

If,  for  the  age  to  come,  this  hour 
Of  trial  hath  vicarious  power. 
And,  blest  by  Thee,  our  present  pain 
Be  Liberty's  eternal  gain. 
Thy  will  be  done  I 

Strike,  Thou  the  Master,  we  Thy  keys. 
The  anthem  of  the  destinies  ! 
The  minor  of  Thy  loftier  strain. 
Our  hearts  shall  breathe  the  old  refrain, 
Thy  will  be  done  ! 


A  WORD   FOR   THE   HOUR 

The  firmament  breaks  up.     In  black  eclipse 
Light  after  light  goes  out.     One  evil  star. 
Luridly  glaring  through  the  smoke  of  war. 
As  in  the  dream  of  the  Apocalypse, 
Drags  others  down.     Let  us  not  weakly 

weep 
Nor  rashly  threaten.     Give  us  g^race  to  keep 
Our  faith  and  patience  ;  wherefore  should 

we  leap 
On  one  hand  into  h*atricidal  fight, 
Or,  on  the  other,  yield  eternal  right, 
Frame  lies  of  law,  and  good  and  ill  con- 
found ? 
What  fear  we  ?    Safe  on  freedom's  vantage- 
ground 
Our  feet  are  planted  :  let  us  there  remain 
In  unre vengeful  calm,  no  means  untried 
Which  truth   can  sanction,  no  just  claim 

denied. 
The  sad  spectators  of  a  suicide  I 
They  break  the  links  of  Union :  shall  we 

light 
The  fires  of  hell  to  weld  anew  the  chain 
On  that  red  anvil  where  each  blow  is  pain  ? 
Draw  we  not  even  now  a  freer  breath. 
As  from  our  shoulders  falls  a  load  of  death 
Ix>athsome  as  that  the  Tuscan's  victim  bore 
When  keen  with  life  to  a  dead  horror  bouud? 
Why  take  we  up  the  accursed  thing  again  ? 
Pity,  forgive,  but  urge  them  back  no  more 
Who,  dnmk  with  passion,  flaunt  disunion's 

rag 
With  its  vile  reptile-blazon.     Let  us  press 
The  golden  cluster  on  our  brave  old  flag 
In  claser  union,  and,  if  numbering  less, 
Brighter  shall  shine  the  stars  which  still 
remain. 
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"EIN    FESTE    BURG    1ST   UNSER 

GOTT  •' 

LUTHER'S    HYMN 

We  wait  beneath  the  furnace-blast 

The  pangs  of  transformation  ; 
Not  pamleiisly  doth  God  recast 
And  mould  anew  the  nation. 
Hot  bums  the  fire 
Where  wrongs  expire ; 
Nor  spares  the  hand 
That  from  the  land 
Uproots  the  ancient  evil. 

The  hand-breadth  clond  the  sages  feared 

Its  bloody  rain  is  dropping  ; 
The  poison  plant  the  fathers  spared 
All  else  is  overtopping. 
East,  West,  South,  North, 
It  curses  the  earth  ; 
All  justice  dies, 
And  fraud  and  lies 
Live  only  in  its  shadow. 

What  gives  the  wheat-field  blades  of  steel  ? 

What  points  the  rv\ie\  cannon  ? 
What  sets  the  maring  rabble*s  heel 
On  the  old  star-spangled  pennon  ? 
What  breaks  the  oath 
Of  the  men  o'  the  South  ? 
What  whets  the  knife 
For  the  Union's  life  ?  — 
Hark  to  the  answer  :  Slavery  ! 

Then  wa.Hte  no  blows  on  lesser  foes 

In  strife  unw<»rthy  fr«»emen. 
Gofi  lifts  t(Ml;iy  the  %'eil,  and  shows 
Tlie  featun-M  <»f  tin*  demon  ! 
()  North  and  South, 
Its  vietims  Imth, 
Can  ye  not  en*, 
•*  I^«t  slaver>'  die  !  " 
And  union  find  in  free<1om  ? 

What  thoujfh  the  rast-out  spirit  tear 

The  nation  in  his  going? 
We  who  luive  slmre<l  th«*  guilt  must  share 
The  pang  of  his  o*erthrowing  I 
WhateVr  the  li»ss, 
WhateVr  the  en>s^, 
Shall  they  r«>mplain 
<  )f  pre!M«nt  pain 
Who  trusit  in  God's  hereafter  7 


For  who  that  leans  on  Hit  right  an 

Was  ever  yet  forsaken  ? 
What  righteous  cause  can  tnfler  Im 
If  He  its  part  has  taken  ? 
Though  wild  and  load* 
And  dark  the  cloud, 
Beliind  its  folds 
His  hand  npholda 
The  calm  sky  of  to-morrow  f 

Above  the  maddening  cry  for  bkxid 

Above  the  wild  war-dmmntng, 
Let  Free<lom*s  voice  be  heard,  wiik 
The  evil  overcoming. 
Give  prayer  and  pone 
To  stay  the  Cnrse 
Whose  wrong  we  share. 
Whose  shame  we  bear. 
Whose  end  shall  gladden  Hcavea 

In  vain  the  bells  of  war  shall  ring 

Of  triumphs  and  revenges, 
While  still  IS  spared  the  evil  thi^g 
That  severs  and  estranges. 
Hut  blest  the  ear 
Tliat  yet  shall  hear 
The  jubilant  bell 
That  rings  the  knell 
Of  Slavery  forever ! 

Tlien  let  the  selfish  lip  be  dnmK 

And  hushed  the  breath  of  sighis|r 
B<'f<»n'  the  joy  <if  peaw  roust 
The  pains  of  purifying, 
(tcxl  give  us  grace 
I*^eh  in  his  place 
To  liear  his  lot, 
And«  murmuring  not, 
Endun*  and  wait  and  labor  I 


TO   ]OUS    C.    FREMONT 

(>n  th«>  ::ist  of  August.  Wt].G«-wr»l 
mont,  thfii  in  ehar|;t*  of  iIm*  Wrstrrs  1^' 
iiii-nt,  iMsiiiil  a  pruclamatitkn  vhick  ctialaii 
clause,  fannios  as  the  fint  annooaWH 
•i|Mition:  "The  pniptrtv.*'  it  4fcl 
antl  |M>r«inal,  of  all  p^iauas  is  tkt  • 
of  Miswturi.  «ho  tih.ill  take  up  anna  afsisf 
I'nitfMl  MAt*^,  (»r  whf>  nhall  b«*  diiv<Uv  ff 
to  havf  taken  activi*  part  «ith  thrirflosai 
th(*  tivlil.  is  lifclAMHl  to  hi*  ctmfitrMrd  ti 
public  us** ;  and  th^ir  slavfii.  if  aav  tWv  I 
mx9  h«ivbv  declared  free  m«a.  '*      Mr.  iM 
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proclamation  as  premature  and 
ed  it,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to 
(moot  of  his  o¥m  motion  to  re- 


Fremont,  simply  was  to  act 
I's  part»  without  the  statesman's 

counsel  but  of  common  sense, 

cause  as  well  as  consequence. 

3t  since  Roland  wound  his  horn 

dies,  has  a  blast  been  blown 

wide-echoed,  startling  as  thine 

the  van  of  freedom's  hope  for- 

safer,  doubtless,  for  the  time, 
eason,  and  avoid  offence 
urk    Power  whose   underlying 
> 

ard  its  perpetual  turbulence, 
be  the  fate  of  all  who  break 
I  for  truth's  seed,  or  forerun 
years 

distance,  or  with  stout  hearts 
> 

eedom  through  the  level  spears, 
.ou  courage  I  God  has  spoken 
igh  thee, 

the  mighty  words.  Be  free  I 
akes  with  them,  and  the  slave's 
sar 
the  rice-swamp  stealthily  to 

recall  them  now  must  first  ar- 

that  blow  do¥m  from  the  free 

hwest. 

Gulf ;  or  like  a  scroll  roll  back 

ippi  to  its  upper  springs. 

fulfil  their  prophecy,  and  lack 

.  time  to  harden  into  things. 


THE  WATCHERS 

stricken  field  I  stood  ; 
m  turf,  on  grass  and  wood, 
irily  the  dew  of  blood. 

lea  fresh  mounds  lav  the  slain, 
le  air  was  quick  with  pain 
7  figbi  and  tearful  ram. 


Two  angels,  each  with  drooping  head 
And  folaed  wings  and  noiseless  tread, 
Watched  by  that  valley  of  the  dead. 

The  one,  with  forehead  saintly  bland 
And  lips  of  blessing,  not  command. 
Leaned,  weeping,  on  her  olive  wand. 

The  other's  brows  were  scarred  and  knit. 
His  restless  eyes  were  watch-fires  lit. 
His  hands  for  battle-gauntlets  fit. 

"  How   long  I "  —  I  knew    the  voice    of 

Peace,  — 
**  Is  there  no  respite  ?  no  release  ? 
When  shall  the  hopeless  quarrel  cease  ? 

**  O  Lord,  how  long  !     One  human  soul 
Is  more  than  any  parchment  scroll. 
Or  any  flag  thy  winds  unroll. 

"What  price  was  Ellsworth's,  young  and 

brave? 
How  weigh  the  gift  that  Lyon  gave. 
Or  count  the  cost  of  Winthrop's  grave  ? 

**  O  brother  I  if  thine  eye  can  see. 
Tell  how  and  when  the  end  shall  be. 
What  hope  remains  for  thee  and  me." 

Then  Freedom  sternly  said  :  "  I  shun 
No  strife  nor  pang  beneath  the  sun. 
When  human  rights  are  staked  and  won. 

"  I  knelt  with  Ziska's  hunted  flock, 
I  watched  in  Toussaiut's  cell  of  rock, 
I  walked  with  Sidney  to  the  block. 

"  The  moor  of  Marston  felt  my  tread. 
Through  Jersey  snows  the  nmrcli  I  led. 
My  voice  Magenta's  charges  sped. 

"  But  now,  through  weary  day  and  night, 
I  watch  a  vag^e  and  aimless  fight 
For  leave  to  strike  one  blow  anght. 

"  On  either  side  my  foe  they  own  : 

One  guards  through  love  his  ghastly  throne. 

And  one  through  fear  to  reverence  grown. 

**  Why  wait  we  longer,  mocked,  betrayed, 

By  open  foes,  or  those  afraid 

To  speed  thy  coming  through  my  aid  ? 
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"  Why  watch  to  sec  who  win  or  fall  ? 

I  nbake  the  dust  against  them  all, 

I  leave  them  to  their  sonseless  brawl.** 

•*  Nay,"  Peace  implored  :  "  yet  longer  wait ; 
The  doom  Is  near,  the  stake  is  great : 
(vod  knoweth  if  it  be  too  late. 

**  Still  wait  and  watch  ;  the  way  prepare 
Whert*  I  with  folded  wings  of  prayer 
May  follow,  weaponless  and  bare. 

**  Too  late  !  "  the  stern,  sad  voice  replied, 
**  Too  late  !  **  its  mournful  echo  sighed. 
In  low  lament  the  answer  died. 

A  rustling  as  of  wings  in  flight, 

An  upward  gleam  of  lesiiening  whit<% 

So  passed  the  vision,  sound  and  sight. 

Hut  round  me,  like  a  silver  bell 
Rung  down  the  lintening  sky  to  tell 
Of  holy  help,  a  sweet  voice  fell. 

"  Still  hope  and  tru.Ht,"  it  sang  ;  "  the  rod 
Most  fall,  the  winc^press  must  be  trod. 
But  all  U  possible  with  God  f  " 


TO    ENGLISHMEN 

Written  when,  in  the  streM  of  our  t«*rrible 
war,  the  Kn;;Iiiih  mlin;;^  cltuw,  with  few  f*xi*f |>- 
t'umn,  von*  «ith»*r  coldly  indifferent  or  host  il(>  to 
tho  |Nirty  of  freedom.  Their  attitude  was  illiiii- 
tratinl  by  niricntiireM  of  .Vmerica.  among  whicli 
uoM  oiii>  of  u  HUveholdcr  and  cowhide,  with 
the  motto.  **  Have  n't  I  u  right  to  wallop  my 
iii^^ger 


•»  •• 


Vol*  flung  your  taunt  acrons  the  wave  ; 

We  Ihih'  it  as  Wcnino  us, 
Wt'll  knowing  that  tlif  ffttfred  Hlavc 
lioft  friiMidly  lips  no  option  save 

To  pity  or  to  blame  us. 

You   s<'t»flr<*d    our   plea.      "  Mere   lack   of 
will. 

Not  lack  of  |M)wer,"  you  told  us  : 
Wc  showed  our  free-Mate  n»cordH  ;  still 
You  niiH'kcd,  confounding  giMMl  and  ill. 

Slave-haters  and  slaveholders. 

We  struck  at  Slavery  ;  to  the  verge 
Of  |><>wer  and  mean^  we  checked  it ; 


Lo  I  —  presto,    change  I    its   claims   t 

urge, 
Send  gr(*etings  to  it  o*er  the  aorge. 
Ana  comfort  and  protect  it 

But  yesterday  yon  ■cmrce  could  sbakc 

In  slave-abhorring  rigor. 
Our  Northern  palms  for  conscieacv*  mh 
To-<lay  you  clasp  the  hands  tbat  sdw 

With  **  walloping  the  nigger !  ** 

O  Englishmen  I  —  in  hope  and  erred. 
In  blood  and  tongne  o«ir  brotlien ! 

We  too  are  heirs  of  Runnymede  ; 

And  Shakespeare's  fame  and  Croved 
deed 
Are  not  alone  our  mother's. 

**  Thicker  than  water,**  in  one  rill 

Through  centuries  of  story 
Our  Saxon  blood  has  flowed,  sad  stall 
We  share  with  you  its  good  sad  iD, 

The  shadow  and  the  glorj. 

Joint  heirs  and  kinfolk,  lemgnes  of  wtn 

Nor  length  of  years  can  part  w : 
Your  right  is  ours  to  shrine  mad  grnt^ 
The  common  freehold  of  the  brave. 
The  gift  of  saints  and 


Our  verv  sins  and  follies  teaeb 

Our  kindred  frail  and  human  : 
We  carp  nt  faultH  with  bitter  speeek, 
Tlie  while,  for  oue  unshannl  by  eack 
We  have  a  scon>  in  common. 

We  lM>wed  the  heaK,  if  not  the  knee* 
To  Kuglund*s  Queen,  <ffod  Meis  htt* 

We  prai.M'd  you    when   yoar   slaves  •* 
f  H'e : 

We  seek  to  unchain  ours.     Will  ye 
(loin  h:ui(ls  with  the  oppressor  ? 

And  in  it  Cliristiiin  England  ckeen 

Tlie  brui?M'r,  not  the  bruiMNl  ? 
And  mu»t  she  run,  despite  the  tear* 
And  prayers  of  eighteen  hundrrd  y«sA 
Amuck  in  Slaverv*s  cni»ade? 

Oh,  black  dingraee  !     Oh,  fthame  ssJ  ^ 

TiK)  deep  for  tongue  to  phrase  us  •' 
Tear  fntm  your  flag  itA  holy  erass. 
And  in  vour  van  of  Itattle  toss 
The  pi  rate  *s  skull- bone  blason ! 
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DATES   AT   CHIOS 

that  the  Chians,  when  sabju- 
lates  of  Cappadocia,  were  ae- 
eir  own  alayes,  to  be  carried 
Colchis.  Athensns  considers 
iment  for  their  wickedness  in 
the  slave-trade  into  Gh-eece. 
at  yillainy  of  the  Chians  the 
The  Chian  hath  bought  him- 

hon,  O  slaye-corsed  land  I 
be  Chian's  cup  of  guilt 
>  overflow,  there  came 
ce  in  the  sword  of  flame 
:h  slaughter  to  its  hilt, 
iappadocian  victor's  hand  ? 

18  are  still  and  far  ; 
jard  of  awful  Jove, 
^  of  the  island  slave 
ired,  when  the  ^gean  wave 
Mithridates  clove, 
shrivelled  in  the  breath  of 


>f  Chios  !  hark," 

ied,  "  to  Heaven's  decree  ! 
last  cluster  from  the  vine, 
last  cup  of  Chian  wine  ; 

ir  slaves,  your  doom  shall 

les  by  Phasis  rolling  dark." 

:he  long  lament 
r  sea-god's  dusky  caves  ; 
ss  rent  her  hair  and  cried, 
«  I    The  gods  are  sleepless* 

and  soourged,  the  slaves  of 

ios  into  exile  went. 

at  last  pay  well," 
g  her  taunting  song, 
'  in  his  net  is  caught, 
bath  his  master  bought ; " 
isle,  with  laughter  long, 
id  the  mocking  parable. 

the  slow,  dumb  years 
renging  cycle  round, 
than  Hell^  taught  of  old, 
e98on  ihall  be  told, 


Of  slaves  uprising,  freedom-crowned. 
To  break,  not  wield,  the  scourge  wet  with 
their  blood  and  tears. 


AT  PORT  ROYAL 

In  November,  1861,  a  Union  force  under 
Commodore  Dupont  and  Gfeneral  Sherman  cap- 
tured Port  Royal,  and  from  this  point  as  a 
basis  of  operations  the  neighboring  islands  be- 
tween Charleston  and  Savannah  were  taken 
possession  of.  The  early  occupation  of  this 
district,  where  the  negro  population  was  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  white,  gave  an  opportunity 
which  was  at  once  seized  upon,  of  practically 
emancipating  the  slaves  and  of  beg^inning  that 
work  of  civinzation  which  was  accepted  as  the 
grave  responsibility  of  those  who  had  labored 
for  freedom. 

The  tent-lights  glimmer  on  the  land, 

The  ship^ights  on  the  sea  ; 
The  night-wind  smooths  with  drifting  sand 

Our  track  on  lone  Tybee. 

At  last  our  grating  keels  outslide. 
Our  good  boats  forward  swing  ; 

And  while  we  ride  the  land-locked  tide, 
Our  negroes  row  and  sing. 

For  dear  the  bondman  holds  his  gifts 

Of  music  and  of  song  : 
The  gold  that  kindly  Nature  sifts 

Among  his  sands  of  wrong  ; 

The  power  to  make  his  toiling  days 
And  poor  home-oomforts  please  ; 

The  quaint  relief  of  mirth  that  plays 
With  sorrow's  minor  keys. 

Another  glow  than  sunset's  fire 

Has  filled  the  west  with  light. 
Where  field  and  gamer,  bam  and  byre, 

Are  blazing  through  the  night. 

The  land  is  wild  with  fear  and  hate, 

The  rout  runs  mad  and  fast  ; 
From  hand  to  hand,  from  gate  to  gate 

The  flaming  brand  is  passed. 

The  lurid  glow  falls  strong  across 

Dark  faces  broad  with  smiles  : 
Not  theirs  the  terror,  hate,  and  loss 

That  fire  yon  blazing  piles. 
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With  oar-8troke8  timing  to  their  long, 
They  weave  in  aimple  hkjB 

The  pathos  of  remembered  wrong, 
The  hope  of  better  days,  — 

The  triumph-note  that  Miriam  sung. 
The  joy  of  uncaged  birdi : 

Softeniue  with  Afric's  mellow  tongue 
Their  broken  Saxon  words. 


SONG  OF  THE  NEGRO  BOATMEN* 

Oh,  praise  an'  tanks  I     De  Lord  he  come 

To  set  de  people  free  ; 
An*  massa  tink  it  day  ob  doom. 

An*  we  ob  jubilee. 
De  Lord  dat  heap  de  Red  Sea  waves 

He  jus'  as  'troug  as  den  ; 
He  say  de  word  :  we  las*  night  slaves  ; 
To-<lav,  de  Lord's  free  men. 

Di>  yam  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow, 

\S'e  *11  hab  de  rice  an*  com  ; 
Oh  uebber  you  fear,  if  nebberyou  hear 
De  driver  blow  his  horn  f 

Olc  massa  on  he  trabbels  gone  ; 

He  leaf  de  land  behind  : 
De  Lord's  bn*ff  blow  him  furder  on, 

Like  c*om-shuek  in  de  wind. 
We  own  de  hoe,  we  t>wn  de  plough. 

We  own  de  liands  dat  hold  ; 
We  S4*ll  de  pig,  we  sell  de  cow, 
But  uebl>er  chile  In*  sold. 

De  vaui  will  grow,  de  cotton  blow, 

\Ve  '11  hab  <le  rice  an*  cum  ; 
Oh  nebUT  ytm  fear,  if  nebl>er  vou  hear 
De  driver  bluw  his  hom  ! 

We  pray  de  Ix>rd  :  ho  gib  us  signs 

Dat  wuiic  <lay  we  Ik*  frt»e  ; 
De  nurf-wind  tell  it  to  de  pines, 

De  wil(I-<luck  to  de  immi  ; 
We  tiiik  it  when  de  clnirch-U'll  ring, 

We  drfuiii  it  in  de  dn^aui  ; 
De  rit'f-iiinl  mean  it  when  he  sing, 
De  eagle  when  he  soreani. 

De  yam  will  gn»w,  de  cutton  blow, 

\\v  'II  hab  de  rice  an*  corn  ; 
Oh  nchlMT  y«m  fear,  if  nebl>er  you  hear 
IV  driver  blow  liis  hom  f 

We  know  de  promise  nebl>er  fail, 
An'  nrbU'i  lie  de  word  ; 


So,  like  de  'postles  in  de  iail, 

We  waited  for  de  Lora  : 
An'  now  he  open  ebery  door» 

An*  trow  awav  de  kev  ; 
He  tink  we  lub  him  so  befofv, 
We  lub  him  better  free. 

De  vam  will  grow,  de  eotfeoa  Uo 

He  '11  gib  de  rice  an*  com  ; 
Oh  nebber  you  fear,  if  nebber  jo 
De  driver  blow  his  hom  I 


So  sing  our  dusky  goodoliert ; 

And  with  a  secret  pain. 
And  smiles  that  seem  akin  to  tean^ 

We  hear  the  wild  refrain. 


We  dare  not  share  the  negro's 
Nor  yet  his  hope  deny  ; 

We  only  know  that  (lod  b  jntt. 
And  every  wrong  shall  die. 


Rude  seems  the  song  ;  each  swmitky 
Flame-lightcHl,  ruder  still : 

We  start  to  think  that  hapless 
Mu.Ht  shape  our  good  or  ill ; 


That  laws  of  changeless  justiec 
Oppressor  with  oppn^ssed  ; 

And,  close  as  sin  ami  suffering  joiM^ 
We  march  to  Fate  abreast. 

Sing  on,  p<M>r  hearts  !  your  chant  ili 
<  )ur  sign  of  blight  or  bloum. 

The  Vala-song  of  Liberty, 
Or  death-nine  of  our  doom  I 


ASTK.4^-A   AT   THE   CAPIT( 

ABOLITION    OK    SLAVFRY     IN     THt 
TRRT    OF    COl.l  SllllA.    iSW 

[Th«»  reft»reiice  in  the  foortk  maami^' 
R<>ul>«*n  ("nimlAll  of  Wanhiofrtiia.  mh^'» 
wan  aintitfd  and  cimtinrd  in  ihr  uU  ctflF  I 
until  hi!*  hfalth  m.-ui  il«-iitn»>*^.  IIi«*** 
in  Ifmiint;  to  a  bMiilM*r  ph,v«k-iaa  "S' 
|)aniphl<-t  Ju.%tir»  ami  Kxjmtiirm^.] 

WiiKX  firMt  I  *aw  our  Imnnfrwiw 
A)>ove  the  tuition's  coanril^nlL 
I  heanl  U*neath  its  marfak  vsu 

Tlie  clanking  fetters  «»f  the  ils«*  * 
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larket-place  I  stood, 
16  Chmtian  mother  sold, 
lood  with  its  locks  of  gold, 
d  fair  with  Saxon  blomL 

98, 1  held  my  breath, 

bering  down  the  wrath  and 

7  Xorthem  blood  aflame, 
—  where  to  speak  was  death. 

oomed  the  prison-cell 
tted  one  in  slow  decline 
g  simple  words  of  mine, 
reedom  all  too  well. 

floated  from  the  dome 
snace  in  the  morning  air  ; 
erilled  stranger  where 
roker  made  his  home. 

s  virtue  :  Grown  and  Sword 
heir  threefold  sanction  gave, 
quarry  of  the  slave 
ig  with  our  symbol-bird. 

ssor's  side  was  power ; 
knew  that  every  wrong. 
Id,  however  strong, 
od's  avenging  hour. 

ruth  would  crush  the  lie,  — 
iome  time,  the  end  would  be  ; 
y  dared  I  hope  to  see 
with  my  moztal  eye. 

3  it  I    In  the  sun 
floats  from  yonder  dome, 
nation's  hearth  and  home 
»ng  delayed  is  done. 

ped,  in  calm  of  prayer, 
i;e  of  deliverance  comes, 
ed  by  roll  of  drums 
battle-troubled  air  I 

that  madden  and  appall, 
that  Bethlehem's   shepherds 

f  David  melting  through 
g^nies  of  Saul  I 

ped  ;  but  what  are  we  ? 
tiroken  dreams  and  plans 


Grod  lays,  with  wiser  hand  than  man's, 
The  comer-stones  of  liberty. 

I  cavil  not  with  Him  :  the  voice 
That  freedom's  blessed  gospel  tells 
Is  sweet  to  me  as  silver  bells. 

Rejoicing !  yea,  I  will  rejoice  I 

Dear  friends  still  toiling  in  the  sun  ; 
Ye  dearer  ones  who,  gone  before. 
Are  watching  from  the  eternal  shore 

The  slow  work  by  your  hands  beg^n, 

Rejoice  with  me  f     The  chastening  rod 
Blossoms  with  love  ;  the  furnace  heat 
Grows  cool  beneath  His  blessed  feet 

Whose  form  is  as  the  Son  of  God  ! 

Rejoice  I     Our  Marah's  bitter  springs 
Are  sweetened  ;  on  our  ground  of  grief 
Rise  day  by  dav  in  strong  relief 

The  prophecies  of  better  things. 

Rejoice  in  hope  I    The  day  and  night 
Are  one  with  God,  and  one  with  them 
Who  see  by  faith  the  cloudy  hem 

Of  Judgment  fringed  with  Mercy's  light  I 
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The  flags  of  war  like  storm-birds  fly, 

The  charging  trumpets  blow  ; 
Yet  rolls  no  thunder  m  the  sky. 

No  earthquake  strives  below. 

And,  calm  and  patient,  Nature  keeps 

Her  ancient  promise  well. 
Though   o'er    her    bloom    and    greenness 
sweeps 

The  battle's  breath  of  hell. 

And  still  she  walks  in  golden  hours 
Through  harvest-happy  farms, 

And  still  slie  wears  her  fruits  and  flowers 
Like  jewels  on  her  arms. 

What  mean  the  gladness  of  the  plain, 

This  joy  of  eve  and  mom, 
The  mirth  that  shakes  the  beard  of  g^rain 

And  yellow  locks  of  corn  ? 

Ah  !  eyes  may  well  be  full  of  tears, 
And  hearts  with  hate  are  hot ; 
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But  even-paced  come  round  the  jeunt 
And  Nature  changei  not. 

She  meets  with  smiles  our  bitter  grief, 
With  songs  our  groans  of  pain  ; 

She  mocks  with  tint  of  flower  and  leaf 
The  war-field's  crimson  stain. 

Still,  in  the  cannon's  pause,  we  hear 
Her  sweet  thanksgiving^-psalm  ; 

Too  near  to  God  for  doubt  or  fear, 
She  shares  the  eternal  calm. 

She  knows  the  seed  lies  safe  below 
The  fires  that  blast  and  bum  ; 

For  all  the  tears  of  blood  we  sow 
She  waits  the  rich  return. 

She  sees  with  clearer  eye  than  ours 
The  good  of  suffering  bom,  — 

The  hearts  that  blossom  like  her  flowers. 
And  ripen  like  her  com. 

Oil,  give  to  us,  in  times  like  these, 

The  vision  of  Iwr  eves  ; 
And  make  her  fi(*lds  and  fruited  trees 

Our  gulden  prophecies  I 

Oh,  give  to  us  her  finer  ear ! 

Above  this  stormy  din, 
We  too  would  hear  the  bells  of  cheer 

Ring  peace  and  freedom  in. 


HYMN 

SL'NCi   AT   CHRISTMAS    IJY   THK   SCHOLARS 
t>K    ST.    HKI.KNA's    ISLAM),   S.    <  . 

[Wnttf*nttt  th«*  nH|UfHt  of  tht*  teacher,  Mtiis 
Clmrhitte  Fort4*n.  iiuw  Mn.  (fniuk^.J 

Oh,  none  in  all  th«'  world  U'fore 

W*»n»  ever  {jlnd  «»»  w»»  ! 
We  'n*  free  on  Ciir«)Iiiia*K  shore. 

We  *n*  all  at  home  and  free. 

Thou  Frii'iid  and  Hi*l|N>r  of  the  poor, 

Wbi»  Huflffred  for  our  Hake, 
To  o|H'n  every  prinoii  door, 

And  every  yoke  to  break  I 

li«Mid  low  Thy  pit\in^  fare  and  mild, 
And  help  iia  hinj;  ami  pniy  ; 

Tli«'  hand  thut  blensed  the  little  child, 
I'lHin  our  foreheads  lay. 


We  hear  no  more  the  driver's  hota, 
No  more  the  whip  we  fear. 

This  holy  day  that  saw  Thee  bon 
Was  never  half  so  demr. 

The  Tery  oaks  are  greener  dad. 
The  waters  brighter  smile  ; 

Oh,  never  shone  a  day  so  riad 
On  sweet  St.  Helen's  lale. 

We  praise  Thee  in  our  soon  t»4lay, 
To  Thee  in  prayer  we  call. 

Make  swift  the  feet  and  atraighl  thi  i 
Of  freedom  unto  alL 

Come  once  again,  O  blessed  Lord  I 
Come  walking  on  the  sea  I 

And  let  the  mainlands  hear  thtb  wd 
That  sets  the  island  free  I 


THE   PROCLAMATION 

President  Tineoln*a  praelaniatiaa  «f  aa 
pation  was  iHued  Janaory  1,  IHltX 

Saint  Patrick,  slave  to  Mileka  <f 

herds 
Of  Bally mena,  wakened  with  ikam  wm 

**  Arise,  and  flee 
Out  from  the  land  of  bondage,  aad  bs  fn 


(rlod  as  a  soul  in  pain,  who  Wan  i 

heaven 
The  angi*ls  ninging  of  his  sins  forgifia 

And,  wouuertng,  sees 
His  prijiou  oi>eiiiug  to  their  goUea  km 

He  rose  a  man  who  laid  him  down  s  di 
Shook  f  nun  his  ItK'kA  the  ashes  of  tht  |ii 

And  (Mitwanl  trud 
Int4>  the  gloriouH  liU>rty  of  God. 

He  cast  the  sym)M>U  uf  hi*  shame  s«st 
.And,  pasNing  when>  the   sleepiag  MM 

lay, 
Tliough  back  and  limb 
Smarted  with  wrvuig,  he  prayed,  **GWl 

dun  him  !  ** 

S<»   went  he   forth  ;   bnt   in  God**  V9t 

ennie 
To  light  on  l'illine*!i  bilU  a  holy  dsat; 

.\ml,  <Iyin^.  pi%*e 
The  land  a  saint  that  lu^t  him  as  s  ds<* 
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A  millionB,  patiently  and  dumb 

or  God,  your  hour  at  last  has 

ne, 

reedom's  song 

e  long  silence  of  your  night  of 

ng  I 

flee  I  shake  off  the  vile  restraint 
bnt,  like  Ballymena*s  saint, 
ppressor  spare, 
on  his  head  the  coals  of  prayer. 

ike  him  f  like  him  return  again, 

le  land  whereon  in  bitter  pain 

led  at  first, 

irith  freedom  what  your  slavery 

led. 

iNIVERSARY  POEM 

fore  the  Alnmni  of  the  Friends* 
itiiig  School,  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
,  R.  L,  15th  (kh  mo.,  1863. 

3,  dear  friends,  yon  meet  beneath 
aded  sky  : 

je  sword  has  found  its  sheath, 
B  sweet  spring  airs  the  breath 
ir  floats  by. 

«  springs  not  from  the  ground, 

«in  from  chance  ; 

al  order  circles  round, 

and  storm  find  mete  and  bound 

oridenoe. 

rar  feet  the  flowery  ways 

ace  have  trod, 

ith  creed  and  garb  and  phrase  : 

path  in  earlier  days 

ip  toGrod. 

ly  truths,  once  purchased  dear, 
aade  our  own ; 
iie  world  has  smiled  to  hear 
of  full  com  in  the  ear 
hers  sown ; 

stir  the  martyr  fires 

agago, 

our  satisfied  desires 
^td  mantles  that  our  sires 

dropped  below. 


But  now  the  cross  our  worthies  bore 

On  us  is  laid  ; 
Profession's  quiet  sleep  is  o*er. 
And  in  the  sode  of  truth  once  more 

Ou{  faith  is  weighed. 

The  cry  of  innocent  blood  at  last 

Is  calling  down 
An  answer  in  the  whirlwind-blast, 
The  thunder  and  the  shadow  cast 

From  Heaven's  dark  frown. 

The  land  is  red  with  judgments.     Who 

Stands  guiltless  forth  ? 
Have  we  been  faithful  as  we  knew, 
To  God  and  to  our  brother  true, 

To  Heaven  and  Earth  ? 

How  faint,  through  din  of  merchandise 

And  count  01  gain. 
Have  seemed  to  us  the  captive's  cries  I 
How  far  away  the  tears  and  sighs 

Of  souls  in  pain  I 

This  day  the  fearful  reckoning  comes 

To  each  and  all ; 
We  hear  amidst  our  peaceful  homes 
The  summons  of  the  conscript  drums. 

The  bugle's  call. 

Our  path  is  plain  ;  the  war-net  draws 

Round  us  in  vain, 
While,  faithful  to  the  Higher  Cause, 
We  keep  our  fealty  to  the  laws 

Through  patient  pain. 

The  levelled  gun,  the  battle-brand. 

We  may  not  take  : 
But,  calmly  loyal,  we  can  stand 
And  suffer  with  our  suffering  land 

For  conscience'  sake. 

Why  ask  for  ease  where  all  is  pain  ? 

Shall  we  alone 
Be  left  to  add  our  gain  to  gain. 
When  over  Armageddon's  plain 

The  trump  is  blown  ? 

To  suffer  well  is  well  to  serve ; 

Safe  in  our  Lord 
The  rigfid  lines  of  law  shall  curve 
To  spare  us  ;  from  our  heads  shall  swerve 

Its  smiting  sword. 
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And  light  is  inineled  with  the  gloom, 

And  joy  with  grief  ; 
Dirinest  compensations  oome. 
Through  thorns  of  judgment  mercies  bloom 

In  sweet  relief. 

Thanks  for  our  privilege  to  bless. 

By  word  and  deed, 
Tlie  widow  in  her  keen  distress, 
The  childless  and  the  fatherless, 

The  hearts  that  bleed  1 

For  fields  of  duty,  opening  wide. 

Where  all  our  powers 
Are  tasked  the  eager  steps  to  guide 
Of  millions  on  a  path  untried  : 

The  slave  is  ours  I 

Ours  by  traditions  dear  and  old, 

^^  hich  make  the  race 
Our  wards  to  cherish  and  uphold. 
And  cast  their  freedom  in  tlie  mould 

Of  Christian  grace. 

And  we  may  tread  the  sick-l)ed  floors 

Where  strong  men  pine, 
And,  down  the  groaning  trorridors, 
Pour  freely  from  our  liberal  stores 

The  oil  and  wine. 

Who  murmurs  that  in  these  dark  days 

I  lis  lot  is  vfisi  ? 
(fod'ii  hand  within  the  shadow  lays 
The  stones  wlioreon  I  lis  gates  of  praise 

Sluill  t\m*  at  last. 

Turn  and  o*eKum,  O  outstretched  Hand  f 

Nor  htint,  nor  stay  ; 
The  years  have  never  dr(>p|>e<l  their  sand 
On  mortal  issue  vast  and  grand 

As  ourH  to-day. 

Aln'ady,  on  the  sable  ground 

( >f  man*M  d<*H|Miir 
Is  KhmmIoiiiV  glorious  uictun*  found. 
With  nil  its  dusky  hancis  unhound 

UpraiM>d  in  prayer. 

Oh,  small  shall  seem  all  sacrifice 

.\iid  pain  and  loss, 
When  (mmI  shall  wipe  the  weeping  eyes. 
For  HiilTrring  givp  the  vi«*tor*s  prize, 

llie  crown  for  cross  ! 


BARBARA  FRIETCHIE 


This  poem  was  written  In  siriet 
to  the  account  of  the  iBcident  am  I  kad  it  fiM 
respectable  and  tnutwotthy  wmma  It  k 
since  been  the  subject  of  a  ipood  dtttl  •!  •■ 
flicting  testiniony,  and  the  story  was  f^Bkafcl 
incorrect  in  some  of  its  details.  It  is  mbmtm 
by  all  that  Barbara  Frietchie  wv  Boajtii.h« 
a  worthy  and  highly  estcrued  gvatlmasa 
intensely  loyal  and  a  hater  of  the  isimrmj  B» 
hellion,  holding  her  L'nioo  flagc  sacra  mi 
keeping  it  with  her  Bible ;  that  wIms  th*  Cm 
federates  halted  before  her  hooae,  aad 
her  doorjard,  she  denouaeed  them  ia 
language,  shook  her  cane  in  their 
drove  tnem  oat ;  and  when  Geafftal  Banaiili 
troops  followed  dose  upoa  JaekaiMi's.  shs  vaiil 
her  fiaf^  and  cheered  toem.  It  is  mami  llii 
May  Quantrell,  a  brave  and  loyal  lady  ii  i» 
other  part  of  the  city,  did  wave  her  iif  h 
sight  of  the  Confederates.  It  ii  _ 
there  has  been  a  blending  of  the  two  ii 


Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with 
Clear  in  the  cool  September 


The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  fttti 
(Treen-walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryhad. 

Round  alK>ut  them  on*hards  sweeps 
Apple  and  peai^h  tree  fmited  dcep^ 

Fair  as  the  garden  of  the  I^rd 

To  the  eyes  of  the  famished  rebel  botdf. 

On  that  plea*^int  ni(»ni  of  the  eariy  fiU 
When    I  AH*  marched   over   the   muotui' 
wall  ; 

Over  the  mountains  winding  down. 
Horse  and  foot,  into  Frederick  lowi. 

Forty  flags  with  their  silver  stars. 
Forty  flags  with  their  crimson  ban, 

Fln|>|>od  in  the  morning  wind  :  the  Ml 
Of  n(M>n  looked  down,  and  saw  nuC  oi^ 

Up  rose  old  Barkira  Frietchie  thra, 
Bowe<l  with  her  fountcorv  vean  aad  tt*  • 

Bravest  of  all  in  Fri'derick  town, 

She  took  up  the  flag  the  men  heoiid  ^f*"* 
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.0  window  the  8ta£f  she  set, 
bat  one  heart  was  loyal  yet. 

eet  came  the  rebel  tread, 
Jackson  riding  ahead. 

slouched  hat  left  and  right 
d  ;  the  old  flag  met  his  sight. 

—  the  dost-brown  ranks  stood 

—  oat  blazed  the  rifle-blast. 

]  the  window,  pane  and  sash  ; 
>  banner  with  seam  and  gash. 

it  fell,  from  the  broken  staff 
baza  snatched  the  silken  scarf. 

I  fux  out*  on  the  window-sill, 
:  it  forth  with  a  royal  will. 

yoQ  mnst,  this  old  gray  head, 
your  country's  flag,    sne  said. 

I  sadness,  a  blash  of  shame, 
ace  of  the  leader  came  ; 

*  nature  within  him  stirred 
Jiat  woman's  deed  and  word  ; 

ches  a  hair  of  yon  gray  head 
I  dog  I    March  on!"  he  said. 

ng  through  Frederick  street 
tie  tread  of  marching  feet : 

Dg  that  free  flag  tost 
leads  of  the  rebel  host. 

Km  folds  rose  and  fell 

al  winds  that  loved  it  well  ; 

gh  the  hill-gaps  sunset  light 
r  it  with  a  warm  good-uight. 

rietchie's  work  is  o'er, 

lebel  rides  on  his  raids  no  more, 

ler  I  and  let  a  tear 

ler  sake,  on  Stonewall's  bier. 

Mura  Frietchie's  grave, 
reedom  and  Union,  wave  1 


Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Round  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law ; 

And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town  f 

WHAT   THE   BIRDS   SAID 

The  birds  against  the  April  wind 

Flew  northward,  singing  as  they  flew  ; 

Thev  sang,  "  The  laud  we  leave  behind 
Has  swords   for  corn-blades,  blood   for 
dew." 

"  O  wild-birds,  flying  from  the  South, 
What  saw  and  heard  ye,  gazing  down  ?  " 

<<  We  saw  the  mortar's  upturned  mouth, 
The  sickened  camp,  the  blazing  town  I 

'<  Beneath  the  bivouac's  starry  lamps. 
We  saw  your  march-worn  children  die  ; 

In  shrouds  of  moss,  in  cypress  swamps. 
We  saw  your  dead  uucofBned  lie. 

'<  We  heard  the  starving  prisoner's  sighs 
And  saw,  from  line  and  trench,  your 
sons 

Follow  our  flight  with  home-sick  eyes 
Beyond  the  battery's  smoking  guus." 

**  And  heard  and  saw  ye  only  wrong 

And   pain,"   I    cried,    "O    wing -worn 
flocks  ?  " 
"  We  heard,"  they  sang,  "  the  freedman's 
song, 
The  crash  of  Slavery's  broken  locks  t 

"  We  saw  from  new,  uprising  States 
The  treason-nursing  mischief  spurned. 

As,  crowding  Freedom's  ample  g^tes, 
The  long-estranged  and  lost  returned. 

"  O'er  duskv  faces,  seamed  and  old. 
And  hands  horn-hard  with  unpaid  toil. 

With  hope  in  every  rustling  fold, 
We  saw  your  star-dropt  flag  uncoil. 

"And  struggling  up    through  sounds  ac- 
cursed, 
A  gpratef  ul  murmur  clomb  the  air  ; 
A  whisper  scarcely  heard  at  first. 
It    filled    the   listening    heavens    with 
prayer. 
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*'  And  Aweet  and  far,  aa  from  a  star, 
Replied  a  voice  which  Hhall  not  ceaae. 

Till,  drowning  all  the  noise  of  war, 
It  flings  the  blcHsed  song  of  peace  I  *' 

So  to  me,  in  a  doubtful  day 

Of  chill  and  slowly  greening  spring, 
Low  stooping  from  Uie  cloudy  gray, 

The  wild-birds  sang  or  seeo^  to  sing. 

They  yanished  in  the  misty  air, 

Tne  song  went  with  them  in  their  flight ; 
But  lo  f  they  left  the  sunset  fair. 

And  in  the  evening  there  was  light. 


THE   MANTLE   OF   ST.  JOHN 
DE   MATHA 


A   LEGEND  OF 
BLUE, 


it 


ft 


THE    RED,   WHITE,    AND 
A.   I).    1 154-1864 


A  8TRON(}  and  mighty  Angvl, 

Calm,  terrible,  and  bright. 
The  vnvM  iti  blvnded  rtnl  and  blue 

Upon  hiM  mantle  white  ! 

Two  captives  by  him  kne«*Iing, 

I'JU'h  on  his  broken  cliain. 
Sang  praise  to  God  who  raiseth 

Tlie  dead  to  life  again  t 

Dropping  his  croHA-wnnight  mantle, 
••Wear  this,**  tlu»  /Viigi*!  said  ; 

**  Takt'  thou,  ( )  Fn't'dours  priest,  its  sign,  — 
The  white,  the  blue,  and  red." 

Then  nM<«  up  John  de  Matha 

In  tilt*  Ktn*n<^h  the  I»nl  Christ  gave, 
And  U'l^jrisl  thnnigh  all  the  laud  of  France 

The  runHoni  of  the  hlave. 

The  gateH  of  tower  and  i*astle 

IVft)n'  him  <>|mmi  Hew, 
The  dniwbridp*  at  his  cHiming  fell, 

The  d(Hir-lK*lt  backward  drew. 

For  all  men  (»wm*d  his  errand, 

.\n<l  {i:ii(l  hiH  rigliteoiM  tax  ; 
And  till-  lir.irtK  of  Innl  ami  peasant 

Wen>  in  hih  Iiiimls  xs  wax. 

At  l:iHt,  «mtlHMni4l  from  Tunis, 

lli«i  litirk  UvT  anchor  weighed, 
Fn'if;ht«'d  with  .seveii-siMire  Christian  souls 

WhoM.'  RiUHom  hv  had  paid. 


But,  torn  by  Paynim  haticdt 
Her  sails  in  tatters  hung  ; 

And  on  the  wild  wares,  rudderlcHi 
A  shattered  hulk  she  swvog. 


'*  God  save  us  I  **  eried  the  auptaiBt 
**  For  nau^t  can  nuui  aTau  ; 

Oh,  woe  betide  the  ship  thai  lacki 
Her  rudder  and  her  aail.l 

"  Behind  us  are  the  Moormen ; 

At  sea  we  sink  or  strand  : 
There 's  death  upon  the  water, 

There 's  death  upon  the  land  I** 

Then  up  spake  John  de  Matha : 
*<Gou*s  errands  nerer  faUJ 

Take  thou  the  mantle  which  I 
And  make  of  it  a 


They  raised  the  crosa-wroaght  _ 
Ttie  blue,  the  white,  the  red  ; 

And  straight  before  the  wind 
The  ship  of  Freedom  sped. 

<<  God  help  us  I  '*  cried  the 
'*  For  vain  is  mortal  skill : 

Tlie  good  ship  on  a  stormy  ten 
Is  drifting  at  iU  will. " 

Then  up  spake  John  de  Matha : 
"  Mv  mariners,  never  fear  ! 

The    Lord   whose    breath    has 
sail 
May  well  our  vessel  steer  I " 


So  (»n  through  storm  and  darkne» 
Tliev  drove  for  weary  houra  ; 

And  lo  !  the  third  gray  morning 
On  ()htia*s  friendly  toweim. 

And  on  the  walls  the  watchers 
The  ship  of  mercy  knew, — 

Tliev  knew  far  off  its  holy  crost. 
The  red,  the  white,  and  blue. 

And  the  bells  in  all  the  steeples 
Rang  out  in  glad  accord. 

To  weleonie  home  to  Christian  soil 
The  mnsomed  of  the  Lord. 

So  ruuii  the  ancient  legend 
By  Imrd  and  |4iinter  told  ; 

Anil  lo  !  the  cycle  rounds  agaii^ 
The  new  is  as  the  old  I 
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iT  foully  broken, 
9  bj  traitors  torn, 
y  on  a  midnight  sea 
ig  for  the  mom. 

,  nameless  terror  ; 
the  pirate  foe  ; 
are  black  above  her, 
is  white  below. 

tf  all  who  suffer, 
id  of  all  who  wrong, 
in  darkness  and  in  storm, 
g,  O  Lord  !  how  long  ? 

e,  O  my  mariners  ! 
not  suffer  wreck, 

0  God  the  freedman*s  prayers 
g  from  your  deck. 

sail  the  banner 
rod  hath  blest  anew, 
i  that  De  Matha  wore, 

the  white,  the  blue  ? 

e  all  of  heaven,  — 

of  sunset's  dye, 

ess  of  the  moon-lit  cloud, 

of  morning's  sky. 

ily,  then,  O  mariners, 
ight  and  for  land  ; 
of  Grod  is  in  your  sail, 
Ider  is  His  hand. 

1  on,  deep-freighted 
Bsings  and  with  hopes  ; 

of  old  with  shadowy  hands 
Ag  at  your  ropes. 

boly  martyrs 
e  iMdm  and  crown  ; 
mbom  ages  send 
ledictions  down. 

from  John  de  Matha!  — 
rands  never  fail  I 
brough  storm  and  darkness, 
ider  and  the  hail ! 

rhe  morning  cometh, 
ye  yet  shall  win  ; 
I  beuB  of  God  shidl  ring 
1  ship  bravely  in  1 


I-AUS    DEO! 

On  hearing  the  bells  ring  on  the  passage  of 
the  constitatioiial  amendment  abolishing  slav- 
ery. The  resolution  was  adopted  by  Congress, 
January  31,  1865.  The  ratification  by  the  re- 
quisite number  of  States  was  announced  Decem- 
ber 18, 1865.  [The  suggestion  came  to  the  poet 
as  he  sat  in  the  Friends*  Meeting-house  in  Ames- 
bury,  where  he  was  present  at  the  regular  Fifth- 
day  meeting.  All  sat  in  silence,  but  on  his 
return  to  his  home,  he  recited  a  portion  of  the 
poem,  not  yet  committed  to  paper,  to  his  house- 
mates in  the  puden  room.  **  It  wrote  itself,  or 
rather  sang  itself,  while  the  bells  rang,"  he 
wrote  to  Lucy  Larcom.] 

It  is  done  ! 
Clang  of  bell  and  roar  of  gnu 

Send  the  tidings  up  and  down. 
How  the  belfries  rock  and  reel  I 
How  the  great  guns,  peal  on  peal. 

Fling  the  joy  from  town  to  town  I 

Ring,  O  bells  ! 
Every  stroke  exulting  tells 

Of  the  burial  hour  of  crime. 
Loud  and  long,  that  all  may  hear, 
Ring  for  every  listening  ear 

Of  Eternity  and  Time  I 

Let  us  kneel  : 
Gk)d's  own  voice  is  in  that  peal. 

And  this  spot  is  holy  around. 
Lord,  forgive  us  !     What  are  we. 
That  our  eyes  this  glory  see, 

That  our  ears  have  heard  the  sound  ! 

For  the  Lord 

On  the  whirlwind  is  abroad  ; 
In  the  earthquake  He  has  spoken  ; 

He  has  smitten  with  His  thunder 

The  iron  walls  asunder, 
And  the  gates  of  brass  are  broken  I 

Loud  and  long 
Lift  the  old  exulting  song  ; 
Sin^  with  Miriam  by  tne  sea, 
He  has  cast  the  mighty  down  ; 
Horse  and  rider  sink  and  drown  ; 
**  He  hath  triumphed  gloriously  1 " 

Did  we  dare, 
In  our  agony  of  prayer, 
Ask  for  more  than  He  has  done  ? 
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When  was  ever  His  right  haod 
Over  auy  time  or  land 
Stretched  as  iiow  beneath  the  sun  ? 

How  they  pale, 
Ancient  myth  and  song  and  tale, 

In  this  wonder  of  our  days. 
When  the  cruel  rod  of  war 
Blossoms  white  with  righteous  law, 

And  the  wrath  of  man  is  praise  I 

Blotted  out  f 

All  within  and  all  about 
Shall  a  fresher  life  begin  ; 

Freer  breathe  the  universe 

As  it  rolls  its  heavy  curse 
On  the  dead  and  buried  sin  I 

It  is  done  I 
In  the  circuit  of  the  sun 

Shall  the  sound  thereof  p)  forth. 
It  shall  bid  the  sad  rejoice, 
It  shall  give  the  dumb  a  voice. 

It  shall  belt  with  joy  the  earth  1 

Ring  and  swing. 
Bells  of  joy  I     On  moming*s  wing 

Send  the  song  of  praise  abroad  I 
With  a  sound  of  broken  chains 
Tell  the  nations  that  He  reigns, 

Who  alone  is  Lord  and  God  I 


HYMN 

FOR    THE    CELEBRATION    OF    EMANCIPA- 
TION   AT   NEWBURVrORT 

Nut  unto  us  who  did  but  seek 

The  word  that  burned  within  to  speak. 

Not  unto  UH  thi^i  day  In'long 

The  triumph  and  exultant  song. 

I'pon  us  fell  in  early  youth 
The  bunlen  of  unwelcome  truth. 
And  left  uk,  weak  and  frail  and  few, 
Tlie  ceiisor^H  painful  work  to  do. 

Tlienci'forth  our  life  a  flglit  be(*ame, 
Tlie  air  we  breathed  was  hot  with  blame  ; 
For  not  with  ganged  and  softeneil  tone 
We  made  the  bondman  *s  cause  our  own. 

We  bore,  as  Frre<ltmrd  hope  forlorn. 
The  private  hate,  the  pubUo  scorn ; 


Yet  held  through  all  the  paths  «•  trod 
Oar  faith  in  man  and  trust  in  God. 

We  prayed  and  hoped  ;  bat  stiD,  witk  t*r. 
The  coming  of  the  sword  we  mw  ; 
We  heard  the  nearing  steps  of  doom, 
We  saw  the  shade  of  things  to  eoow. 

In  grief  which  they  alone  can  feel 
Who  from  a  mother's  wrong  Appeal* 
With  blended  lines  of  fear  and  nope 
We  cast  our  country's  boroaeopo. 

For  still  within  her  hooae  of  life 
We  marked  the  lurid  si^  of  atrife. 
And,  poisoning  and  imbittering  all. 
We  saw  the  star  of  Wormwood  falL 


Deep  as  our  love  for  her  become 
Our  hate  of  all  that  wrought  her 
And  if,  thereby,  with  tongne  and 
We  erred,  —  we  were  bat  mortal 


We  hoped  for  peace  ;  oar  eyes 
The  blood-red  dawn  of  Freedom's 
We  prayed  for  love  to  loose  the 
*T  is  shorn  by  battle's  axe  in  twain  I 

Nor  skill  nor  strength  nor  zeal  of 
Has  mined  and  heaved  the  hostile 
Not  by  our  hands  is  turned  the  key 
That  sets  the  sighing  captives  five. 


A  redder  sen  th.in  Egj-pt's 
Is  i)ile<l  and  partial  for  the  slave  ; 
A  uarker  cloud  moves  on  in  light ; 
A  fiercer  fire  is  guide  by  night ! 


Tliei>niise,  O  I^rd  I  is  Thine 
In  Tliv  own  way  Thv  work  u  done 
Our  )MM)r  gift**  at  Thy  feet  we  cost. 
To  whom  be  glory,  first  and  last ! 


AFTER  THE  WAR 
THK  l»KACE  AUTUMN 


Writt4*n  for  the  Essex  Couaty 
Festival.  INVV 


Thank  G«l  for  rest,  whew 
And  none  can  make  afraid  : 

For  Poace  that  sits  as  I*lenty*»  „ 
Beneath  the  homestead  s^sdt't 
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and   gun,  the   sword's   red 

IS  broken  chains, 

em  at  the  blacksmith's  forge 

ishares  for  our  plains. 

forth  our  hills  of  snow, 
;  where  cotton  flowers  ; 
that  flow,  all  winds  that  blow, 
iom's  motive-powers. 

to  Labor's  chivalry 
ly  honors  paid  ; 
han  the  sword's  shall  be 
3*8  accolade. 

altar  to  the  Lord, 

I  hearts  of  ours  ! 

t  of  the  greenest  sward 

drank  the  showers. 

bloom  of  gardens  there, 
)  the  orchard  fruits  ; 
n  grain  from  sun  and  air, 
th  her  goodly  roots. 

ir  banners  droop  and  flow, 
uprise  and  fall ; 
martyrs,  sad  and  slow, 
ig  breezes  call. 

t  let  hands  of  horn  and  tan 
h-shod  feet  applaud, 
»  make  the  slave  a  man, 
with  toil  reward. 

le  common  heart  keep  time 
a  anthem  sune; 
'elled  on  poet^  rhyme, 
d  on  singer's  tongue. 

harden  and  relief, 
and  long  annoy  ; 
of  our  miehty  grief 
izceeding  joy  I 

raise  to  Him  who  filled 
>st8  sown  in  tears, 
ich  field  a  double  yield 
ur  battle-years ! 

iith  that  trusts  the  end 
the  good  begun, 
the  power  of  Love  to  blend 
»  of  men  as  one  ! 


TO     THE   THIRTY-NINTH    CON- 
GRESS 

The  thirty-niDth  cong^reBS  was  that  which 
met  in  18(55,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  when  it 
was  charged  with  the  g^reat  question  of  recon- 
stmotion;  the  uppermost  subject  in  men^s 
minds  was  the  standing  of  those  who  had  le- 
cently  been  in  arms  against  the  Union  and 
their  relations  to  the  freedmen. 

O  PEOPLE-CHOSEN  !  are  ye  not 
Likewise  the  chosen  of  the  Lord, 
To  do  His  will  and  speak  His  word  ? 

From  the  loud  thunder-storm  of  war 
Not  man  alone  hath  called  ye  forth. 
But  He,  the  Grod  of  all  the  earth ! 

The  torch  of  vengeance  in  your  hands 
He  quenches  ;  unto  Him  belongs 
The  solemn  recompense  of  wrongs. 

Enough  of  blood  the  land  has  seen. 
And  not  by  cell  or  gallows-stair 
Shall  ye  the  way  of  Grod  prepare. 

Say  to  the  pardon-seekers  :  Keep 

X  our  manhood,  bend  no  suppliant  knees, 
Nor  palter  with  unworthy  pleas. 

Above  your  voices  sounds  the  wail 
Of  stjEurving  men  ;  we  shut  in  vain 
Our  eyes  to  Pillow's  ghastly  stain. 

What  words  can  drown  that  bitter  cry  ? 
What  tears  wash  out  the  stain  of  death  ? 
What  oaths  confirm  your  broken  faith  ? 

From  you  alone  the  guaranty 

Of  union,  freedom,  peace,  we  claim  ; 
We  urge  no  conqueror's  terms  of  shame. 

Alas  !  no  victor's  pride  is  ours  ; 
We  bend  above  our  triumphs  won 
Like  David  o'er  his  rebel  son. 

Be  men,  not  beggars.     Cancel  all 
By  one  brave,  generous  action  ;  trost 
Your  better  instincts,  and  be  just  f 

Make  all  men  peers  before  the  law, 
Take  hands  from  off  the  negro's  throat, 
Give  black  and  white  an  equal  vote. 
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Keep  all  your  forfeit  liTes  and  lands, 
But  give  the  couiuion  law's  redress 
To  labor's  utter  nakedness. 

Reyive  the  old  heroic  will ; 

Be  in  the  right  as  brave  and  strong 
As  ye  have  proved  yourselves  in  wrong. 

Defeat  shall  then  be  victorr, 
Your  loss  the  wealth  of  full  amends. 
And  hate  be  love,  and  foes  be  friends. 

Then  buried  be  the  dreadful  past. 
Its  common  slain  be  mourned,  and  let 
AH  memories  soften  to  regret. 

Then  shall  the  Union's  mother-heart 
Her  lost  and  wandering  ones  recall, 
Forgiving  and  restoring  all,  — 

And  Freedom  break  her  marble  trance 
Above  the  Capitoliun  dome, 
Streti*h    hands,   and    bid    ye    welcome 
home  t 


THE   HIVE   AT   GETTYSBURG 

In  the  old  Hebrew  myth  the  lion's  frame, 

So  terrible  alive, 
Bleached  by  the  desert's  sun  and  wind,  be- 
came 

The  wandorinf^  wild  bees'  hive  ; 
And  he  who,  lone  ami  naked-handed,  tore 

Those  jaws  of  death  apart, 
In  after  time  ilrew  forth  their  honeyed  store 

To  strengthen  his  strong  heart. 

Dead  seemed  the  legend  :  but  it  only  slept 

To  wake  Ix'iieath  our  sky  ; 
Just  on  the  »pot  whence  ravening  Treason 
crept 
Rack  to  its  lair  to  die, 
Blee<liiig  and  torn  from  Freedom's  monn- 
tiiin  bounds 
A  Rtained  and  nhattered  drum 
Is  now  the  hive  where,  on  their  flowery 
rounds 
The  wihl  bees  go  and  come. 

Unchallenge<l  by  a  ghostly  sentinel, 

Th«*y  wnndcr  wide  and  far. 
Along  gn*f*n  hilUides,  sown  with  shot  and 

(thcll. 

Through  vales  once  choked  with  war. 


The  low  reTeille  of  their  liatlk  diiw 
Disturbs  no  morning  prayer : 

With  deeper  peace  in  summer  aooas  tl 
hum 
Fills  all  the  drowsy  air. 

And  Samson's  riddle  is  our  own  t»diT, 

Of  sweetness  from  the  Ktroog, 
Of    union,    peace,    and  freedom  phd 
away 

From  the  rent  jaws  of  wrong. 
From  Treason's  death  we  dnw  a  is 
life. 

As,  from  the  beast  he  slew, 
A  sweetness  sweeter  for  his  bitter 

The  old-time  athlete  drew  I 


HOWARD  AT  ATLANTA 

Right  in  the  track  where  Sbemsa 

Iloughed  his  red  furrow. 
Out  of  the  narrow  i*abin. 

Up  from  the  cellar's  burrow. 
Gathered  the  little  black  pcopla. 

With  freedom  newly  dowered. 
Where,  beside  their  ^ortbem  tmc^ 

Stood  the  soldier,  Howard. 

He  listened  and  beard  the  children 

Of  the  }>oor  and  long-rnilaved 
Rending  the  words  of  Jesus, 

Singing  the  songs  of  David. 
IVhohl  !  —  the  dumb  lips  speaking' 

The  Mind  e\vn  sc«*ing  ! 
Bom's  of  the  l'rophet*»  vi^ioo 

Warmed  into  being ! 

Transformed  he  saw  them 

Tlicir  new  life'si  portal  ! 
.Minost  it  seemed  the  mortal 

Put  on  the  immortal. 
Xo  more  with  tlie  lieasts  of  bordr  ^ 

Xo  more  with  stone  and  clod. 
But  cniwned  with  glory  and 

In  the  image  of  (tod  ! 

There  was  the  human  chattel 

It«i  manhood  taking  ; 
Thert',  in  eiich  dark,  oronte  stati 

A  Aoul  was  waking  I 
The  man  of  many  battles. 

With  tears  his  eyelids  prtmmgm 
Stretched  over  thow  dusky  foiib^'^ 

His  one-armed  blessing.' 
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"  Who  hears  can  neyer 

doubt  you  ; 

tell  the  children 

ibout  you  ?  " 

ad  a  whisper,  a  murmur, 

er  devising ; 

oy  stood  up  :  ''  General, 

>  re  nsmg  I 

>f  Atlanta  I 

u  spoken  : 

lain  and  the  master's 

»roken. 

}  of  the  races 

in  tether : 

ig,  —  all  are  rising, 

ind  white  together  I 

and  fair  women  I 
f  hate  and  scorning  : 
k  faces  only 
to  morning  ?  — 
our  sole  avenger, 
,  all-redressiug ; 
If-way,  and  make  it 
blessing ! 


^CIPATION  GROUP 

Jl,  a  citizen  of  Boston,  pre- 
a  duplicate  of  the  Freedraan's 

erected  in  Lincoln  Square, 
e  group,  which  stands  in  Park 
ts  the  figure  of  a  slave,  from 

broken  fetters  have  fallen, 
tude  at  the  feet  of  Lincoln, 
lesigned  by  Thomas  Ball,  and 
teniber  9,  1879.  These  verses 
the  occasion. 

acred  effigies 
•wn  give  place, 
om-loved  I  to  his 
d  unchained  a  race. 

n  frame,  that  rested  not 
lartyr's  grave  ; 
d  face,  that  none  forget, 
)  kneeling  slave. 

ree  I    The  mighty  word 
vas  not  his  own  ; 
rom  the  Highest  stirred 
sUed  lips  alone. 


The  cloudy  sign,  the  fieiy  guide. 

Along  his  pathway  ran. 
And  Nature,  through  his  voice,  denied 

The  ownership  of  man. 

We  rest  in  peace  where  these  sad  eyes 

Saw  peril,  strife,  and  pain  ; 
His  was  the  nation's  sacrifice, 

And  ours  the  priceless  gain. 

O  symbol  of  God's  will  on  earth 

As  it  is  done  above  I 
Bear  witness  to  the  cost  and  worth 

Of  justice  and  of  love. 

Stand  in  thy  place  and  testify 

To  coming  ages  long, 
That  truth  is  stronger  than  a  lie. 

And  righteousness  than  wrong. 

THE  JUBILEE  SINGERS 

A  number  of  students  of  Fisk  University, 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  officers,  gave 
a  series  of  concerts  in  the  Northern  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  the  college  on  a 
firmer  financial  foundation.  Their  hymns  and 
songs,  mostly  in  a  minor  key,  touched  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  were  received  as  pe- 
culiarly expressive  of  a  race  delivered  m>m 
bondage. 

Voice  of  a  people  suffering  long. 
The  pathos  of  their  mournful  song, 
The  sorrow  of  their  night  of  wrong  I 

Their  cry  like  that  which  Israel  gave, 
A  prayer  for  one  to  guide  and  save. 
Like  Moses  by  the  Ked  Sea's  wave  I 

The  stem  accord  her  timbrel  lent 
To  Miriam's  note  of  triumph  sent 
O'er  Egypt's  sunken  armament ! 

The  tramp  that  startled  camp  and  town. 
And  shook  the  walls  of  slavery  down. 
The  spectral  march  of  old  John  Brown  f 

The  storm  that  swept  through  battle-days, 

The  triumph  after  long  delays, 

The  bondmen  giving  God  the  praise  f 

Voice  of  a  ransomed  race,  sing  on 
Till  Freedom's  every  right  is  won. 
And  slavery's  every  wrong  undone  I 
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GARRISON 

The  earliest  poem  in  thvt  diviuon  was  my 
Touthf ol  tribute  to  the  great  reformer  whi>n 
himself  a  young  man  he  was  first  sounding  hit 
trumpet  in  EsHez  (^ounty.  I  close  with  the 
renes  inscribed  to  him  at  the  end  of  his  earthly 
career,  May  24,  1871*.  My  poetical  service  in 
the  cauiMt  of  freedom  is  thus  almost  synchro- 
nous with  his  life  of  devotion  to  the  same  cause. 

The  storm  and  peril  overpast. 

The  hounding  liatred  shamed  and  still, 
Go,  sold  of  freedom  I  take  at  last 

The  place  which  thou  alone  canst  fill. 

Conftmi  the  lesson  taught  of  old  — 
Life  saved  for  self  is  lost,  while  they 

Who  lose  it  in  His  service  hold 
The  lease  of  God*8  eternal  day. 

Not  for  thvself,  but  for  the  slave 
Thy  wonls  of  thunder  shook  the  world  ; 

No  selfish  gricfit  or  Imtrcd  gave 
The  strcn^h  wherewith  thy  bolts  were 
hurled. 

From  lips  that  Sinai*8  trumpet  blew 
We  heard  a  tender  under  song  ; 

Thv  very  wrath  from  pitv  grew, 

from  love  of  man  thy  lute  of  wrong. 


Now  past  and  preient  are  as  ooe ; 

The  lifb  below  is  life  above  ; 
Thy  mortal  years  have  bot  begvi 

Thy  immortality  of  lore. 

W^itli  somewhat  of  thy  lofty  faith 
We  lay  thy  outworn  earroent  by, 

Give  death  but  what  belongs  to  deatk 
And  life  the  life  that  cmnnot  die! 

Not  for  a  soul  like  thine  the  cala 
Of  selfish  ease  and  joys  of  seasr ; 

But  duty,  more  than  crown  or  pahs, 
Its  own  exceeding  rec^Mnpense. 


Go  up  and  on  I  thy  day  well  dt 
Its  morning  promise  well  fnlfilM 

Arise  to  triumphs  yet  unwon. 

To  holier  tasks  that  God  has  wilka. 


Go,  leave  behind  thee  all  that 
The  work  below  of  man  for 

With  the  white  legions  of  the  stan 
Do  ser^'ice  such  as  angels 


Wherever  wrong  shall  right  dm 
Or  sulTering  spirits  urge  their  pktt 

lie  thine  a  voice  to  smite  the  lie, 
A  hand  to  set  the  captive  free  I 


SONGS   OF   LABOR  AND   REFORM 


\KER    OF   THE    OLDEN 
TIME 

ker  of  the  olden  time  I 
Xm  and  firm  and  true, 
i  by  its  wrong  and  crime, 
ked  the  dark  earth  through. 
>f  power,  the  love  of  g^n, 
)U8aud  lures  of  sin 
im,  had  no  power  to  stain 
rity  within. 

;  deep  insight  which  detects 

at  things  in  the  small, 

rs  how  each  man's  life  afiPects 

ritual  life  of  all, 

d  by  faith  and  not  by  sight, 

!  and  not  by  law ; 

nee  of  the  wrong  or  right 

ler  felt  than  saw. 

lat  wrong  with  wrong  partakes, 

>thing  stands  alone, 

so  g^ves  the  motive,  makes 

ther's  sin  his  own. 

ling  not  for  doubtful  choice 

(  great  or  small, 

id  to  that  inward  voice 

called  away  from  all. 

>f  that  early  day, 
and  strong  and  true, 
s  in  the  narrow  way 
thful  fathers  knew, 
igth  the  evil  to  forsake, 
>ss  of  Truth  to  bear, 
and  reverent  fear  to  make 
ly  lives  a  prayer  I 

DEMOCRACY 

lataoerer  J9  would  that  men  thould  do 
ren  ao  to  them.  —  Matthew  vU.  12. 

Freedom's  holy  light, 

»f  Slavery's  chain  and  rod, 


The  foe  of  all  which  pains  the  sight. 
Or  wounds  the  generous  ear  of  God  I 

Beautiful  yet  thy  temples  rise, 

Though  there  profaning  gifts  are  thrown  ; 
And  fires  unkindled  of  the  skies 

Are  glaring  round  thy  altar-stone. 

Still  sacred,  though  thy  name  be  breathed 
By  those  whose   hearts    thy  truth  de- 
ride ; 
And   garlands,    plucked    from   thee,    are 
wreathed 
Around  the  haughty  brows  of  Pride. 

Oh,  ideal  of  my  boyhood's  time  I 
The  faith  in  which  my  father  stood. 

Even  when  the  sons  of  Lust  and  Crime 
Had  stained  thy    peaceful  courts  with 
blood  I 

Still  to  those  courts  my  footsteps  turn, 
For  through  the  mists  which  (mrken  there, 

I  see  the  flame  of  Freedom  bum,  — 
The  Kebla  of  the  patriot's  prayer  ! 

The  generous  feeling,  pure  and  warm, 
Which  owns  the  right  of  all  divine  ; 

The  pitying  heart,  the  helping  arm, 
The  prompt  self-sacrifice,  are  thine. 

Beneath  thy  broad,  impartial  eye. 

How  fade  the  lines  of  caste  and  birth  ! 

How  equal  in  their  suffering  lie 
The  groaning  multitudes  of  earth  I 

Still  to  a  stricken  brother  true. 

Whatever  dime  hath  nurtured  him  ; 

As  stooped  to  heal  the  wounded  Jew 
The  worshipper  of  Gerizim. 

By  misery  unrepelled,  unawed 

By  pomp  or  power,  thou  seest  a  Man 

In  prince  or  peasant,  slave  or  lord, 
Tale  priest,  or  swarthy  artisan. 
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Thruugh    all    dUguiae,   form,     pUoe,    or 
name, 

Beneath  the  flaunting  robes  of  sin, 
Through  poverty  and  squalid  shame, 

Thou  lookest  on  the  man  within. 

On  man,  as  man,  retaining  vet, 

lIowe*er  debased,  and  soiled,  and  dim. 

The  crown  upon  his  forehead  set. 
The  immortal  gift  of  God  to  him. 

And  there  is  reverence  in  thy  look  ; 

For  that  frail  form  which  mortals  wear 
The  Spirit  of  the  Holiest  took. 

Ana  veiled  His  perfect  brightness  there. 

Not  from  the  shallow  babbling  fount 

Of  vain  philosophy  thou  art ; 
He  who  of  old  on  Svria*s  Mount 

Thrilled,  warmed,  by  turns,  the  listen- 
er's heart. 

In  holv  wonls  which  cannot  die. 

In    thoughts   which    angels    leaned   to 
know, 
Pr<»claiined  thy  messnge  from  on  high, 

Thy  mission  to  a  world  of  woe. 

That  voice's  echo  hath  not  died  I 
Fn>m  the  blue  lake  of  (lalileo, 

And  Tabor's  lonclv  mountain-side. 
It  calls  a  struggling  world  to  thee. 

Thy  name  and  watch wonl  o'er  this  land 
I  heur  ill  every  bn^eze  timt  stirs. 

And  n>iind  a  thouHjind  alturH  stand 
Thy  bunded  |Mirty  worshippers. 

N<»t  to  these  ultarH  of  a  duv. 

At  jKtrty*s  call,  my  gift  \  bring  ; 
But  oil  thv  olden  shrine  1  lav 

•  • 

A  fnt* man's  dearest  offering  : 

The  voiceless  utterance*  t)f  his  will,  — 
Ili.s  |>hMlg««  to  Fn^Mbmi  and  to  Tnith, 

Tliat  niaiilKMsrs  heart  renieinlM'rs  still 
The  h(»nuigi*  of  his  gt*nen>us  youth. 


Till-:  GALLOWS 

Writti'D  on  r«'U(Iiii){;  iKunphlftJi  nn1)1iah*«<i  br 
rli'iVviiicn  fiiruiii^t  tht*  :i)Mtlitiuu  ul  the  guUuws. 
^Ori)i^iu.ill\  futitlf-d  Ltn€»-\ 


The  sans  of  eighteen  centorias  have  il 
Since  the  Reaeemer  walked  with  an 
made 
The  fisher's  boat,  the  cavern's  floor  of  i 
And   mountain  moaa,  a  pillow  fui 
head  ; 
And  He,  who  wandered  with  the  pe 
Jew, 
And  broke  with  poblicmas  tbr  bra 

shame. 

And  drank  with  bkasingi,  in  Hu  Fai 

name. 

The  wmter  which  Samaria's  outcast  di 

Hath  now  His  temples  npon  rTvrr  ski 

Altar  and  shrine  and  piieat ;  and  is 

dim 
Evermore  rising,  with  low  praya 
hvmn. 
From  liiM  which  press  the  temple's  ■ 

noor. 
Or  kiss  the  gilded  sign  of  the  dmd 
He  bore. 

11 

Yet  as  of  old,  when,  meekly  **  linJM  | 
He  fed  a  blind  and  selfish  moltitM. 
And  even  the  poor  companians  of  Uii 
With  their  dim  earthly  visioo  kaev 

not, 
How  ill  are  His  high   teachiop  v 

stood  ! 

When*  He  hath  s|M>ken  Lilierty.  thr  p 

At  His  own  altar  bimU  the  ebaia  si 

When*  He  hath  biilden  to  I«ife*s  eoasll 

Tlie  starving  numy  wait  u|M»n  the  U 

When*   He  hath  s|>uken   Peace,  Hi*  i 

hath  Ini'u 
The  loudest  war-4'rv  of  CH>nten<liB|( 
Priests,  |»ale  with  vigils,  in  Hi5 

blesMHl 
The  u  IIS  heat  ht*d  sword,  and  laid  tW  i 

in  rest. 
Wi»t  thf  war-l»anner  with  tb«»ir  sarrr^li 
And  cn»ss«>d  itn  bla/«m  with  th«*  hul}  »< 
Y«*ii,  in  His  name  who  Uule  tlir  emB|; 
.Viid  (luily  taii>;ht  His  li*«kSon,  to  furj^** 
Twi.Htiil  tilt'  cord  and  edged  the  BUU 

tMiH  st«*el  ; 
And,  with   His   words   of  mervT  oa  I 

Hung   ^inatiug  oVr   the   pinoen*  btf 


THE  GALLOWS 
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m  horror  of  the  straining 

lame  which  gnawed  the  vie- 

re  his  searing  eyeballs  swim 
»f  their  Christ  in  cruel  zeal, 
black  torment-smoke,    held 
Tly  to  him  I 

III 

ich  mingled  with  the  desert 

I  with    its  red  and  ghastly 

olives  of  the  Holy  Land  ; 
ig  curses  of  the  hunted  Jew  ; 
n  bones  of  heretics,  where'er 
eath  the  Crusade's  holy  spear, 
mgeons,  Malta's  sea-washed 

the  hymns  the  ghostly  fa- 
mg 
e  g^roans  by  subtle  torture 

em  blending  with  the  shriek 

I 

of  Bartholomew,  the  stake 

(Id,  and  that  thrice-accursed 

kindled  by  Geneva's  lake  ; 
's  scaffold,  and  the  priestly 

L  its  victims  in  that  hour  of 

itself  a  human  tear  might 

0  Thou  wronged  and  merci- 
! 

most  hateful  crimes  have  in 
me  been  done  I 

IV 

that  I  have  lived  to  see  the 

^reat  truth  begins  at  last  to 

36  from   the  deep   heart   of 

?ar,  that  all  Revenge  is  Crime, 
olier  than  a  creed,  that  all 
K>n  him  must  consult  his  good, 
ae  linger  on  his  prison  wall, 
M>k  in  upon  his  solitude. 


The   beautiful  lesson    which   our  Saviour 

taught 
Through  long,  dark  centuries  its  way  hath 

wrought 
Into  the  common  mind  and  popular  thought ; 
And  words,  to  which  by  GaHlee's  lake  shore 
The  bumble  fishers  listened  with  hushed  oar. 
Have  found  an  echo  in  the  general  heart. 
And  of  the  public  faith  become  a  living  part. 


Who  shall  arrest  this  tendency  ?    Bring 

back 
The  cells  of  Venice  and  the  bigot's  rack  ? 
Harden  the  softening  human  heart  again 
To  cold  indifference  to  a  brother's  pain  ? 
Ye  most  unhappy  men  !  who,  turned  away 
From  the  mild  sunshine  of  the  Gospel  day, 
Grope  in  the  shadows  of  Man's  twilight 

time. 
What  mean  ye,  that  with  ghoul-like  zest 

ye  brood. 
O'er  those  foul  altars  streaming  with  warm 

blood. 
Permitted  in  another  age  and  clime  ? 
Why  cite  that  law  with  which  the  bigot  Jew 
Rebuked  the  Pagan's  mercy,  when  he  knew 
No  evil  in  the  Just  One  ?  Wherefore  turn 
To  the  dark,  cruel  past  ?  Can  ye  not  learn 
From  the  pure  Teacher's  life  how  mildly 

free 
Is  the  i^at  Gospel  of  Humanity  ? 
The  Flamen's  knife  is  bloodless,  and  no 

more 
Mexitli's  altars  soak  with  human  gore. 
No  more  the  ghastly  sacrifices  smoke 
Through  the  green  arches  of  the  Druid's 

oak ; 
And  ye  of  milder  faith,  with  your  high  claim 
Of  prophet-utterance  in  the  Holiest  name. 
Will  ye  become  the  Druids  of  our  time  ! 
Set  up  your  scaffold-altars  in  our  land. 
And,  eonsecrators  of  Law's  darkest  crime, 
Urge  to  its  loathsome  work  the  hang- 
man's band  ? 
Beware,  lest  human  nature,  roused  at  last. 
From  its  peeled  shoulder  your  encumbrance 

cast. 
And,  sick  to  loathing  of  your  cry  for 

blood. 
Rank  ye  with  those  who  led  their  victims 

round 
The  Celt's  red  altar  and  the  Indian's  mound. 
Abhorred  of  Earth  and  Heaven,  a  pagan 

brotherhood ! 
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SEED-TIME  AND   HARVEST 

As  o*er  his  furrowed  fields  which  lie 
Beneath  a  coldly  dropping  skv, 
Yet  chill  with  winter  s  meltea  snow, 
The  husbandnuui  goes  forth  to  sow, 

Thas,  Freedom,  on  the  bitter  blast 
The  ventures  of  thy  seed  we  cast, 
And  tnist  to  warmer  sun  and  rain 
To  swell  the  germs  and  fill  the  grain. 

\'Vlio  calls  thy  glorious  service  hard  ? 
Who  deems  it  not  its  own  reward  ? 
Who,  for  its  trials,  counts  it  less 
A  cause  of  praise  and  thankfulness  ? 

It  may  not  be  our  lot  to  wi4*ld 
The  sickle  in  the  ripened  field  ; 
Nor  ours  to  hear,  on  summer  eves. 
The  reapcr^s  soug  among  the  sheaves. 

Yet  where  our  duty's  task  is  wrought 
In  unison  with  Goc1*h  great  thought, 
The  near  and  future  blend  in  one. 
And  whatsoe'er  i^  willed,  is  done  I 

And  ours  the  grateful  service  whence 
Comes  day  by  day  the  recompense  ; 
The  ho|>e,  the  trust,  the  purpose  stayed, 
The  fountain  and  the  noonday  shade. 

And  wen*  tliis  life  the  utmost  span. 
The  only  end  and  aim  of  man, 
R4'tt4*r  tho  toil  of  fields  like  these 
Than  vi-aking  dream  and  slothful  ease. 

But  lifo,  though  falling  like  our  grain, 
IJk(>  that  n'vives  and  Kprings  again  ; 
yVnd,  «*:irly  cHlled,  luiw  bleKt  are  they 
Who  wait  in  heaven  tlieir  harvest-day  I 

TO    THK  REFORMF.R.S    OF    ENG- 
LAND 

Thw  pfM*m  wnii  mMrpwu'd  to  thoM  who  like 
Hioluinl  ToUlfn  and  .lohn  Hri);ht  wer»  necking 
the  refonii  of  p<iHti(*al  eviU  in  Great  Britain  by 
p«>jirefnl  ami  Chmtiiin  inennH.  It  will  h€>  n*- 
iiwnil)«n*d  that  the  Anti.(\im-Ijiw  I  league 
wiu  in  the  nu<Ut  <if  ita  labora  at  this  time. 

(f<n»  bleM  yr,  broth<TH  !  in  the  fight 
Ye  *re  waging  uuw,  ye  cauni>t  fail. 


For  better  is  your  sense  of  right 
Than  king-crafi*s  triple  maiL 


Than  tyrant's  law,  or  bigot's 
More  mighty  is  your  simplesl 

The  free  heBii  of  an  honest  nuw 
Than  crosier  or  the  sword. 


Go,  let  your  blinded  Church 

The  lesson  it  has  learned  so  well ; 

It  moves  not  with  its  prayer  or  cane 
The  gates  of  heaven  or  belL 

Let  the  State  scaffold  rise  again ; 

Did  Freedom  die  when  Russell  diid  * 
Forget  ye  how  the  blood  of  Vane 

From  earth's  green  bosom  cried  ? 

The  great  hearts  of  your  olden  tiiM 
Are  beating  with  yon,  full  and  stiMf 

All  holy  memories  and  sublime 
And  glorious  round  ye  throng. 

The  blufF,  bold  men  of  Rnnnynwds 
Are  with  ye  still  in  times  like  thm ; 

The  shades  of  England's  mighty 
Your  cloud  of  witnesses  I 


The  truths  ye  urge  are  borne 
By  every  wind  ami  every  tide  ; 

The  voice  of  Nature  and  of  God 
Speakn  out  upou  your  »ide. 

Tlie  wen]>ons  which  your  hands  hsTV  fn 
Are     tlioiu*    which     Heaven    itsrtf  ' 
wrought, 
Light,    Tnith,    and    Love ;    yonr  ktf 
ground 
T\w  frve,  broad  field  of  Tboaght 

No  {lartial,  selfish  purpose  brmkf 
'Die  Kiuiple  U^auty  of  your  plan. 

Nor  lie  fnmi  throne  or  sJtar  sbakfS 
Your  stcaily  faith  in  man. 

Tlie  languid  pidse  of  England  itaiti 
And    l>ounds    beneath    vonr 
jM>wer, 

The  heating  of  her  million  hearts 
Lh  with  vou  at  this  hour  ! 


()  vc  who,  with  undon1»tiug   ,     .     _^^ 
llirtMigh    present  doua  and  g"**'*' 
Htorm, 
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{pan  of  Freedom's  skies, 
line  soft  and  warm  ; 

[j  onward  !  not  in  vain 
3roos  trust  in  human-kind  ; 
hich  bloodshed  could  not  gain 
*eful  zeal  shall  find. 

he  triumph  shall  be  won 
)n  rights  and  equal  laws, 
}  dream  of  Harriugton, 
3y's  good  old  cause. 

cotter  and  the  crown, 
ig  worn  Labor's  bitter  cup  ; 
ig  not  the  highest  down, 
e  lowest  up. 

nd  we  who  may  not  share 
r  glory  of  your  fight 
least,  in  earnest  prayer, 
ising  on  the  right  I 


HUMAN   SACRIFICE 

ing  sectarian  papers  had  lately 
B  letter  of  a  clergyman,  giving 
f  his  attendance  npon  a  criminal 
mmitted  murder  daring  a  fit  of 
at  the  time  of  his  execution,  in 
York.     The  writer  describes  the 
wretched  being,  his  abortive  at- 
&yer,  his  appeal  for  life,  his  fear 
death ;  and,  after  declaring  his 
le  poor  victim  died  without  hope 
concludes  with  a  warm  eulogy 
lows,  being  more  than  ever  con- 
utility  by  the  awful  dread  and 
it  inspired. 


his  close  and  noisome  cell, 
tsy  lane  and  sunny  stream, 
»Ter  field  and  strawberry  dell, 
d  and  meadow  freshness,  fell 
»tstep8  of  his  dream, 
•m  careless  feet  the  dew 
mer's  misty  mom  he  shook  ; 
;h  merry  heart  he  threw 
bt  line  m  the  rippling  brook. 
Hed  all  his  school-day  joys ; 
ed  the  ball  and  quoit  again, 
d  the  shout  of  laughing  boys 
•inging  down  the  walnut  glen. 


Again  he  felt  the  western  breeze, 

With  scent  of  flowers  and  crisping  hay  ; 
And  down  again  through  wind-stirred  trees 

He  saw  the  quivering  sunlight  play. 
An  angel  in  home's  vine-hung  door. 
He  saw  his  sister  smile  once  more  ; 
Once  more  the  truant's  brown-locked  head 
Upon  his  mother's  knees  was  laid. 
And  sweetly  lulled  to  slumber  there. 
With  evening's  holy  hymn  and  prayer  I 

II 

He  woke.     At  once  on  heart  and  brain 
The  present  Terror  rushed  again  ; 
Clanked  on  his  limbs  the  felon's  chain  ! 
He  woke,  to  hear  the  church-tower  tell 
Time's  footfall  on  the  conscious  bell. 
And,  shuddering,  feel  that  clanging  din 
His  life's  last  hour  had  ushered  in  ; 
To  see  within  his  prison-yard. 
Through  the  small  window,  iron  barred, 
The  gallows  shadow  rising  dim 
Between  the  sunrise  heaven  and  him  ; 
A  horror  in  God's  blessed  air  ; 

A  blackness  in  his  morning  light ; 
Like  some  foul  devil-altar  there 

Built  up  by  demon  hands  at  night. 

And,  maddened  by  that  evil  sight. 
Dark,  horrible,  confused,  and  strange, 
A  chaos  of  wild,  weltering  change. 
All  power  of  check  and  g^dance  gone, 
Dizzy  and  blind,  his  mind  swept  on. 
In  vain  he  strove  to  breathe  a  prayer, 

In  vain  he  turned  the  Holy  Book, 
He  only  heard  the  gallows-stair 

Creak  as  the  wind  its  timbers  shook. 
No  dream  for  him  of  sin  forgiven. 

While  still  that  baleful  spectre  stood, 

With   its  hoarse   murmur,    **  Blood  for 
Blood  r' 
Between  him  and  the  pitying  Heaven  ! 

Ill 

Low  on  his  dungeon  floor  he  knelt, 

And  smote  his  breast,  and  on  his  chain. 
Whose  iron  clasp  he  always  felt. 

His  hot  tears  fell  like  rain  ; 
And  near  him,  with  the  cold,  calm  look 
And  tone  of  one  whose  formal  part, 
Unwarmed,  unsoftened  of  the  heart. 
Is  measured  out  by  rule  and  book, 
With  placid  lip  and  tranquil  blood. 
The  hangman's  ghostly  ally  stood, 
Blessing  with  solemn  text  and  word 
The  gaUows-drop  and  strangling  cord  ; 
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lAMiding  the  sacrvd  GoMpel's  awe 
And  saiictiou  to  the  crime  of  I^w. 

IV 

He  saw  the  victim's  tortured  brow, 

The  sweat  of  anguish  starting  there, 
The  reconl  of  a  nameless  woe 
In  the  dim  eye's  imploring  itare, 
Seen   hid(K>u8  through  the  long,  damp 
hair,  — 
Fingers  of  ghastly  skin  and  bone 
Working  and  writhing  on  the  stone  I 
And  heard,  by  mortal  terror  wrung 
From  heaving  breast  and  stiffened  tongne, 
The  choking  sob  and  low  hoarse  prayer  ; 
As  o*er  his  halfn'raziHl  fancy  came 
A  vision  of  the  eternal  Hame, 
Its  smoking  cloud  of  agonies. 
Its  demon  worm  that  never  dies. 
The  everlasting  rise  and  fall 
Of  fire-waves  round  the  infernal  wall  ; 
While  high  above  that  dark  red  floo<l, 
Black,  giant-like,  the  gallows  stood  ; 
Two  buHv  fiends  attending  there  : 
One  with  cold  mocking  rite  and  prayer, 
The  otlior  with  imiMtient  grasp. 
Tightening    the    death -rope's    strangling 
clasp. 


The  unfelt  rite  at  length  was  done, 

Tlie  prayer  unheanl  at  length  was  said, 
An  hour  had  {Kissed  :  the  noonday  sun 

Smote  on  the  features  of  the  dead  ! 
And  he  who  stcNMl  the  d(N)med  iM'side, 
(\ilm  ganger  of  the  swelling  tide 
( )f  mortal  agony  and  fear. 
Heeding  with  curious  eye  and  ear 
Wliate'er  n*vealed  the  k«'<'n  exeess 
Of  m:in*H  extreniest  wn*teluMlness  : 
And  wiko  in  tliat  dark  angni*(|i  saw 

An  earnent  of  the  vietitu*s  fate, 
Tlie  vengi'fiil  terrors  of  (hmI'si  law, 

The  kindlings  of  Ktenml  hate, 
The  first  dro|>H  of  that  fiery  rain 
Whirh  U'uts  the  <Urk  reil  n>alm  of  pain. 
Did  he  uplift  his  earnest  cries 

Against  the  crime  of  I^w,  which  gave 

1 1 14  hnither  to  that  fearful  grave, 
Wh«'n*<ui  Ho|M>*s  nitMUiltght  never  lies. 

And  Faith*H  white  blossoms  never  wave 
To  th«*  soft  br«*nth  of  Memory's  sighs  ; 
Whi«*h  *>rnt  a  spirit  marr«>tl  and  stained. 
By  fifuds  of  sin  I>oH<u>^H4Ml,  prof:uie<l. 
In  mailness  and  in  blindness  stark, 


Into  the  silent,  unknown  dark  ? 

No,  from  the  wild  and  shrinking  ditad. 

With  which  he  saw  the  Tictiiu  M 

I^neath  the  dju-k  veil  which  divide* 
Ever  the  living  from  the  dead. 

And  Kature  s  solemn  secret  hides. 
The  man  of  prayer  can  only  draw 
\ew  reasons  for  his  bloody  law  ; 
New  faith  in  staying  Mnrder's  haad 
Bv  murder  at  that  Law's  comnuuid ; 
Ni>w  reverence  for  the  gallows-rupe. 
As  human  nature's  latest  hope  ; 
Last  relic  of  the  good  old  time. 
When  Power  found  license  for  its  criar. 
And  held  a  writhing  world  in  cheek 
By  that  fell  cord  alwut  its  neck  ; 
Stified  St>dition*s  rising  ahoat. 
Choked  the  young  Itreath  of  Fieedon  «ai 
And    timely    checked    the    words   whir 

sprung 
From  Heresy's  forbidden  tongue  ; 
While  in  its  noose  of  terror  bound. 
The  Church  its  cherished  union  fooad, 
Conforming,  on  the  Moslem  plan. 
The  motley-colored  mind  of  man. 
Not  by  the  Koran  and  the  Sword, 
But  by  the  Bible  and  the  Cord ! 

VI 

O  Thou  !  at  whose  rebuke  the  gnv* 
Back  to  warm  life  its  sleeper  cave, 
IWneath  wliose  sad  and  tearful  gUocr 
The  c<»l(l  and  i*hangi'<l  countenance 
Br<»ke  the  still  horn»r  of  its  trance. 
And,  waking,  s;iw  with  joy  above, 
A  bnither's  face  of  temferest  \o%r  ; 
Tliou,  unto  whom  the  blind  and  bnnf' 
The  sorrowing  and  tlu*  sin-sick  caw. 
An<l  fnuu  Thy  very  garment's  hem 
Dp'W  lift'  uu«l  healing  unto  them. 
The  bunleu  of  Hi}  liolv  faith 
Wa^t  lovt>  and  life,  not  hate  amld^*^^- 
Man's  demon  ministers  of  |iain. 

Tlu»  fiends  of  his  revenge,  wrrf  ••^t 

Fn>m  thy  pure  (iosim'I's  elemeot 
To  tlirir  (lark  home  aipiin. 
Tliy  name  is  I^>vf  I      \Vluit,  ihrn.  w  ^' 

Wlio  in  that  name  the  gallows  n"**** 
An  awful  altar  built  to  Thee, 

With  sjirrifiee  of  MimmI  and  tesff  • 
Oh.  onei*  agnin  Thy  healing  lat  — ^ 

On    the    blind    eves    which '  ko'*   **^ 
not. 
And  l««t  the  light  of  Thy  pure  cUt 

Melt  in  upon  his  darkened  tboef^ 
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rd,  cold  heart,  and  show 
■  which  in  forbearance  lies, 
feel  that  mercy  now 
lan  old  sacrifice  I 

VII 

tiite  Sea's  charmed  shore, 

3  sees  his  holy  hill 

t  smoke-clouds  curtained  o'er, 

sneath  them,  evermore, 

ale  fire  is  quivering  still ; 

th  its  clouds  of  sin, 

of  man  retaineth  yet 

I  holy  origin  ; 

[ueuched  stars  that  never  set, 

f  its  faded  bow, 

beauty,  linger  there, 

fasted  desert  blow 

things  of  its  morning  air. 

t  upon  the  scroll 

lined,  but  priceless  soul, 

en  inscribed  "  Despair  ! " 

slouded  g^m  away, 

he  dim  but  living  ray,  — 

r  man,  Beware  ! 

ep  voice  which  from  the  skies 

Patriarch*8  sacrifice, 

A  cries,  Forbear ! 


n6s  of  labor 

DEDICATION 

the  volume  of  which  the  group 
(lowing  this  prelude  constituted 
tn. 

he  gift  I  otfer  here 
races  from  thy  favor  take, 
through  Friendship's  atmos- 

d  lines  and  coloring,  wear 
x>med  light  of  beauty,  for  thy 


(  of  Fancy's  spring  remain  : 
t  I  have  I  give  to  thee, 
ranned    bloom    of    summer's 

flowers,  the  latter  rain 

the  westering  slope   of  life's 

nal  lea. 

fallen  groves  of  g^een, 
outh's  enchanted  forest  stood. 


Dry  root  and  mossSd  trunk  between, 
A  sober  after-growth  is  seen. 
As  springs  the  pine  where  falls  the  gay- 
leafed  maple  wood  ! 

Yet  birds  will  sing,  and  breezes  play 

Their  leaf-harps  in  the  sombre  tree  ; 
And  through  the  bleak  and  wintry  day 
It  keeps  its  steady  green  alway,  — 
So,  even  my   after-thoughts   may  have  a 
charm  for  thee. 

Art's  perfect  forms  no  moral  need, 

And  beauty  is  its  own  excuse  ; 
But  for  the  dull  and  flowerless  weed 
Some  healing  virtue  still  must  plead. 
And  the  rough  ore  must  find  its  honors  in 
its  use. 

So  haply  these,  my  simple  lays 

Of  homelv  toil,  may  serve  to  show 
The  orchard  bloom  and  tasselled  maize 
That  skirt  and  gladden  duty's  ways. 
The    unsung    beauty   hid    life's    common 
things  below. 

Haply  from  them  the  toiler,  bent 

Above  his  forg^  or  plough,  may  gain 
A  manlier  spirit  of  content. 
And  feel  that  life  is  wisest  spent 
Where   the   strong   working  hand   makes 
strong  the  working  brain. 

The  doom  which  to  the  guilty  pair 
Without  the  walls  of  Eden  came. 
Transforming  sinless  ease  to  care 
And  rugged  toil,  no  more  shall  bear 
The  burden  of  old  crime,  or  mark  of  pri- 
mal shame. 

A  blessing  now,  a  curse  no  more  ; 

Since    He,  whose    name  we  breathe 
with  awe. 
The  coarse  mechanic  vesture  wore, 
A  poor  man  toiling  with  the  poor. 
In  labor,  as  in  prayer,  fulfilling  the  same 
law. 
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Ho  !  workers  of  the  old  time  styled 
The  Gentle  Craft  of  Leather  ! 

Young  brothers  of  the  ancient  guild, 
Stand  forth  once  more  together  t 
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Call  out  acain  your  long  array. 

In  the  oTdi'U  merry  uiauner  I 
Once  more,  on  gav  St.  Cn8uui*8  day, 

Fling  out  your  blazoned  uanner  I 

Rap,  rap  !  upon  the  well-worn  stone 

How  falls  the  poliHhed  hammer  I 
Kap,  rap  I  the  measured  sound  has  grown 

A  quick  and  merry  clamor. 
Now  shape  the  sole  I  now  deftly  curl 

The  glossy  vamp  around  it, 
And  bless  the  while  the  bright-eyed  girl 

Whose  gentle  fingers  bound  it ! 

For  you,  along  the  Spanish  main 

A  hundred  Keels  are  ploughing  ; 
For  vou,  the  Indian  on  the  plain 

His  lasso-coil  is  throwing  ; 
For  you,  deep  glens  with  hemlock  dark 

The  woodman's  fire  is  lighting  ,* 
For  you,  u|m>ii  the  oak*s  gray  bark, 

The  woodman's  axe  is  smiting. 

For  you,  from  Caroliim's  pine 

The  n>siii-guni  is  stealing  ; 
For  you,  the  dark-t»ycd  Florentine 

Her  silken  skein  is  reeling  ; 
For  Tou,  the  dizzy  goatherd  roams 

His  rugged  Alpine  ledges  ; 
For  vou,  round  all  her  shepherd  homes, 

Bfoom  England's  thorny  hedges. 

The  foremost  still,  by  day  or  night. 

On  HKMited  mound  or  heather, 
WhereVr  the  nee<l  of  trampled  right 

Hrought  toiling  men  togt*ther  ; 
Where  the  frtn*  burghersi  from  the  wall 

Defied  the  mail-i'lad  master. 
Than  vonrH,  at  KrwHlours  tniin{)et-call. 

No  craftHiiu'n  rallied  fast(*r. 

L«»t  fo|)liiijj?»  snerr,  let  fo<»ls  deride, 

Ye  liee<l  iu»  'u\U'  seorner  ; 
Free  liandn  and  lu^arts  an>  still  your  pride. 

And  duty  done  your  honor. 
Ye  dan'  to  trust,  for  honest  fame, 

The  jury  Time  empanels. 
And  h'ave  to  truth  each  n<»ble  name 

WliieJi  gloritii'.H  your  annals. 

Thv  songs,  Hans  .*^ju'hs.  an*  living  yet, 
in  strong  and  Iiearty  (ienuaii  ; 

And  Bl<M>nitii*l(rs  lay,  and  (iifTonrs  wit. 
And  iNitriot  fame  of  Sheriiiaii  ; 

Still  fn»m  his  book,  a  mystic  seer. 


The  soul  of  Behinen  teacbea, 
And  England's  priestcraft  shakes  tok« 
Of  Fox's  leathern  breecbc*. 

The  foot  is  yours  ;  whereVr  it  lalU 

It  treads  your  well-wruught  leatlNr, 
On  earthen  floor,  in  marble  kaUs 

On  carpet,  or  on  heather. 
Still  there  the  sweetest  charm  is  food 

Of  matron  grace  or  veatal's. 
As  Hebe's  foot  bore  nectar  foiukI 

Among  the  old  celestiala  I 

Rap,  rap  !  —  yoar  stoat  and  blaff  hnpi 

With  footsteiM  slow  and  wrair, 
May  wander  where  the  sky's  bloc  ipss 

Shuts  down  upon  the  prairie. 
On  IWauty's  foot  vour  slippers  ^aiec, 

By  Saratoga's  loantaina, 
Or  twinkle  down  the  summer  daace 

Beneath  the  Crystal  Mountaiiis ! 

The  re<l  brick  to  the  masou's  haad. 

The  brown  earth  to  the  tiller's, 
The  shoe  in  yours  shall  wealth  combsj^ 

Like  fairy  Cinderella's  ! 
As  they  who  shunned  the  boasehoU  av 

Bi*held  the  crown  upon  her. 
So  all  shall  S4*e  your  toil  repaid 

With  hearth  and  home  and 


TYien  l«'t  the  t(»:ist  l>e  freely  quaffed. 

In  water  c(mi1  and  brimming,— 
"  All  honor  to  the  good  old  Craft, 

Its  merry  m*  ii  and  women  !  ** 
Call  out  again  your  long  amy. 

In  the  old  time's  pleasant  nianorr : 
Onee  more,  on  gay  t^t.  Crispin**  <!»;• 

Fling  out  hib  blazoned  bawier ! 


THE    FISHER.ME.N 

HcRRAii  !  the  seawanl  brrrsrs 

Swc^'p  down  the  Iny  amain : 
H«'nvc  up,  my  la«U,  tlu'  anchurf 

Run  up  the  sjiil  again  ! 
I^a\e  to  the  lubb<*r  lamlsmto 

Tilt'  r:iil-4*ar  and  the  i^trrd  ; 
Tlu'  Stan*  of  heavrn  ^hall  pii»l»  ■•* 

Th«*  breath  of  hi*aven  shall  fp*^ 

From  the  liill-top  looks  the  '^'*i^ 
And  the  lighthouM*  frxMu  iht  ^"^ 
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itered  piues  are  waving 
«well  from  the  land, 
my  lads,  behind  us, 
omes  we  leave  one  sigh, 
)  the  change  and  chances 
ean  and  the  sky. 

srs,  for  the  icebergs 

.  Labrador, 

sctral  in  the  moonshine, 

i  low,  black  shore  ! 

snow  the  gannet's  feathers 

»r's  rocks  are  shed, 

Bj  murr  are  flying, 

k  scuds,  overhead  ; 

list  the  rock  is  hiding, 
iharp  reef  lurks  below, 
ite  squall  smites  in  summer, 
kutumn  tempests  blow  ; 
>ugh  gray  and  rolling  vapor, 
ning  unto  mom, 
boats  are  hailing, 
wering  unto  horn. 

r  the  Red  Island, 
white  cross  on  its  crown  ! 
•r  Meccatina, 

lountains  bare  and  brown  ! 
Daribou*s  tall  antlers 
Iwarf-wood  freely  toss, 
ttstep  of  the  Mickmack 
»und  upon  the  moss. 

drop  our  lines,  and  gather 
n's  treasures  in, 
16  mottled  mackerel 
a  steel-dark  fin. 
ar  field  of  harvest, 
tribes  our  g^in  ; 
the  teeming  waters 
le  they  reap  the  plain  I 

ids  spread  the  carpet, 
the  hearth  of  home  ; 
ih,  as  in  the  old  time, 
r  coin  shall  come, 
on  fied  the  chamber 
e  fish  of  Tobit  lay, 
n  all  our  dwellings 
hten  Want  away. 

mist  upon  our  jackets 
;ter  air  congeal^ 


And  our  lines  wind  stiff  and  slowly 
From  off  the  frozen  reels  ; 

Though  the  fog  be  dark  around  us, 
And  the  storm  blow  high  and  loud, 

We  will  whistle  down  the  wild  wind, 
And  laugh  beneath  the  cloud  ! 

In  the  darkness  as  in  daylight. 

On  the  water  as  on  land, 
God's  eye  is  looking  on  us. 

And  beneath  us  is  Uis  hand  ! 
Death  will  find  us  soon  or  later. 

On  the  deck  or  in  the  cot ; 
And  we  cannot  meet  him  better 

Than  in  working  out  our  lot. 

Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  the  west-wind 

Comes  freshening  down  the  bay, 
The  rising  sails  are  filling  ; 

Give  way,  my  lads,  give  way  I 
Leave  the  coward  landsman  clinging 

To  the  dull  earth,  like  a  weed  ; 
The  stars  of  heaven  shall  guide  us. 

The  breath  of  heaven  shall  speed  I 
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Wildly  round  our  woodland  quarters 

Sad-voiced  Autumn  grieves  ; 
Thickly  down  these  swelling  waters 

Float  his  fallen  leaves. 
Through  the  tall  and  naked  timber, 

Colunm-like  and  old, 
Gleam  the  sunsets  of  November, 

From  their  skies  of  gold. 

O'er  us,  to  the  southland  heading. 

Screams  the  gray  wild-g^se  ; 
On  the  nis^ht-frost  sounds  the  treading 

Of  the  brindled  moose. 
Noiseless  creeping,  while  we  're  sleeping. 

Frost  his  task-work  plies  ; 
Soon,  his  icy  bridges  heaping. 

Shall  our  log-pues  nse. 

When,  with  sounds  of  smothered  thunder, 

On  some  night  of  rain, 
Lake  and  river  break  asunder 

Winter's  weakened  chain, 
Down  the  wild  March  flood  shall  bear  them 

To  the  saw-mill's  wheel. 
Or  where  Steam,  the  slave,  shall  tear  them 

With  hb  teeth  of  steel. 
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Be  it  f  tarlight,  be  it  moouligfat, 

Id  these  \ale8  below, 
When  the  earliest  beaius  of  sunlight 

Streak  the  mountain's  snow, 
Crisps  the  hoar-frost,  keen  and  early, 

To  our  hurrying  feet, 
And  the  forest  echoes  clearly 

All  our  blows  repeat. 

Where  the  crjrstal  Ambiiejis 

Stretches  broad  and  clear. 
And  Millnoket*s  pine-black  ridges 

Hide  the  browsing  deer  : 
Where,  through  lakes  and  wide  morasses. 

Or  through  roi*kv  walls, 
Swift  and  strong,  1  enobscot  passes 

White  with  foamy  falls  ; 

Where,  tlirough  clouds,  are  glimpses  given 

Of  Katahdiii*s  sides,  — 
Rock  aud  forest  piled  to  heaven, 

Tom  and  ulouglicd  by  slides  I 
Far  below,  the  Indian  trapping, 

In  the  sunshine  warm  ; 
Far  above,  the  snow-i'luud  wrappuig 

Half  the  peak  in  storm  I 

^V^Jere  are  mossy  carpets  better 

Than  the  Persian  weaves. 
And  than  Kastem  perfumes  sweeter 

Seem  the  fading  leaves  ; 
And  a  inuHic  wihl  aud  stilcmn, 

From  the  pin€»-trve*8  height, 
Rolls  iU  vast  and  sea-like  volume 

On  the  wind  of  night  ; 

Make  we  liert*  our  camp  of  winter  ; 

And,  thnmgh  hU^'t  and  snow, 
Pitchy  knot  and  iN'echen  splinter 

On  our  hearth  Mhall  ^K)w. 
Hen',  with  mirth  to  li^httMi  duty, 

We  shall  lark  al(»ne 
Woniairs  smile  and  girlhood's  beauty, 

ChildluMMrs  lisping  tone. 

But  their  hearth  is  brighter  burning 

For  our  toil  to-<iay  ; 
And  the  welrome  of  returning 

Sliall  our  1(»SH  repay, 
When,  lik<*  M'amen  fr«>ni  the  waters. 

From  tin*  wwkU  we  eome, 
(ireetinj;  sister^,  wives,  and  daughters, 

Angfls  of  our  luinie  ! 


Not  for  us  the  measured  ringing 

From  the  village  spire, 
Not  for  us  the  SabbiUh  singing 

Of  the  sweet-voiced  choir  ; 
Ours  the  old,  majestic  tcinpW, 

Where  God*s  brightness  shines 
Down  the  dome  so  grand  and  ampls, 

Propped  by  lofty  pines  I 

Through  each  branch-enwovcn  akjliglit. 

Speaks  He  in  the  breeze. 
As  of  ohl  beneath  the  twilight 

Of  lost  £den*s  trees  I 
For  His  car,  the  inward  feeling 

Needs  no  outward  tongue  ; 
He  can  see  the  spirit  kneeling 

While  the  axe  is  swung. 

Heeding  truth  alone,  and  turning 

From  the  false  and  dim, 
Lamp  of  toil  or  altar  burning 

Are  alike  to  Him. 
Strike  then,  comrades  !     Trade  u  viiui 

On  our  rugged  toil  ; 
Far  ships  waiting  for  the  freighting 

Of  our  woodland  spoil  I 

Shi}>s  whose  traffic  links  these  higWi''^^ 

lil(*ak  and  cold,  of  ours. 
With  the  citron-plaut4*d  islands 

( )f  a  elinie  of  Howers  ; 
To  our  frosts  the  tribute  briagin|; 

<  )f  eternal  heats ; 
In  our  la|»  of  winter  flinging 

Tropic  fruits  aud  sweets. 

Cheerlv,  on  the  axe  of  labor, 

I^'t  the  sunbeams  dance, 
IWttrr  than  the  thish  (»f  nabie 

Or  the  Lrleam  of  huu*«*  ! 
Strike  !     With  every  blow  is  gi^* 

Freer  sun  and  skv. 
And  the  K>ng-hid  earth  to  hrsTra 

I.KK>ks,  with  wondering  eye ! 

Loud  b(>hind  us  grow  the  murmor* 

Of  the  agt»  tt»  c»mie  ; 
Clang  of  smiths,  and  tread  of  fsfW'*' 

Bi'aring  luirvest  home  ! 
llrre  hfr  virgin  lap  with  treawii** 

Shall  the  ^nt^n  earth  till  ; 
Waving  wheat  and  golden  uuu*p-<*^ 

(.'n)wn  each  beceheu  hill. 
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wiU  the  city's  alleys, 
3  smooth-shorn  plain  ; 
the  cedam  valleys, 
id  hills  of  Maine  ! 
•th-land,  wild  and  woody, 
;ill  have  part : 
Tse  and  mother  sturdy, 
to  thy  heart ! 

ie  hearts  beat  the  warmer 
breath  of  snow ; 
ead  is  all  the  firmer 
rocks  below, 
land  in  hand  with  labor, 
strong  and  brave  ; 
shead  of  his  neighbor 
writeth  Slave  ! 

r  breaks  !  old  Katahdin's 
;s  show  its  fires, 
1  these  dim  forest  gardens 
r  blackened  spires, 
nrades  !  up  and  doing  ! 
I's  rugged  play 
ing,  bravely  hewing 
the  world  our  way  ! 
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ruddy  in  the  east, 

h  is  gray  below, 

ral  in  the  river-mist, 

*s  white  timbers  show. 

e  sounds  of  measured  stroke 

ing  saw  begin  ; 

axe  to  the  ^arled  oak, 

et  to  the  pm  ! 

rs  the  bellows,  blast  on  blast, 
y  smithy  jars, 
arks,  rising  far  and  fast, 
3g  with  the  stars. 

us  the  smith  shall  stand 
lat  Hashing  forge  ; 

us  his  heavy  hand 
Jiing  anvil  scourge. 

S  hills,  the  panting  team 
toiling  near  ; 

raftsmen  down  the  stream 
aud  barges  steer, 
tor  us  the  axe-mau's  stroke 
s  old  and  still ; 


For  us  the  century-circled  oak 
Falls  crashing  down  his  hill. 

Up  !  up  !  in  nobler  toil  than  ours 

^o  craftsmen  bear  a  part  : 
We  make  of  Nature's  giant  powers 

The  slaves  of  human  Art. 
Lay  rib  to  rib  and  beam  to  beam, 

And  drive  the  treenails  free  ; 
Nor  faithless  joint  nor  yawning  seam 

Shall  tempt  the  searching  sea  ! 

Wliere'er  the  keel  of  our  good  sliip 

The  sea's  rough  field  shall  plough  ; 
Where'er  her  tossing  spars  shall  drip 

With  salt-spray  caught  below  ; 
That  ship  must  heed  her  master's  beck, 

Her  helm  obey  his  hand. 
And  seamen  tread  her  reeliug  deck 

As  if  they  trod  the  land. 

Her  oaken  ribs  the  vulture-beak 

Of  Northern  ice  may  peel  ; 
The  sunken  rock  and  coral  peak 

May  g^te  along  her  keel ; 
And  know  we  well  the  painted  shell 

We  give  to  wind  and  wave. 
Must  float,  the  sailor's  citadel. 

Or  sink,  the  sailor's  grave  ! 

Ho  I  strike  away  the  bars  and  blocks. 

And  set  the  good  ship  free  I 
Why  lingers  on  these  dusty  rocks 

The  young  bride  of  the  sea  ? 
Look  !  how  she  moves  adown  the  grooves, 

In  graceful  beauty  now  I 
How  lowly  on  the  breast  she  loves 

Sinks  down  her  virgin  prow  ! 

God  bless  her  I  wheresoe'er  the  breeze 

Her  snowy  wing  shall  fan, 
Aside  the  frozen  Hebrides, 

Or  sultry  Hindostan  I 
Where'er,  in  mart  or  on  the  main. 

With  peaceful  Hag  unfurled. 
She  helps  to  wind  the  silken  chain 

Of  commerce  round  the  world  I 

Speed  on  the  ship  !     But  let  her  bear 

No  merchandise  of  sin. 
No  groaning  cargo  of  despair 

Her  roomy  hold  within  ; 
No  Lethean  drug  for  Eastern  lands, 

Nor  poison-draught  for  ours  ; 
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But  hdiiest  fruits  of  toiling  liands 
And  Nature's  sun  and  showen. 

Be  hers  the  Prairie's  g^dden  grain, 

The  Desert's  golden  sand, 
The  clustered  fruits  of  sunny  Spain, 

The  spice  of  Morning-land  ! 
iler  |»atnway  on  the  open  main 

May  blessings  follow  free, 
And  glad  hearts  welcome  back  again 

Ilur  white  sails  from  the  sea  ! 
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Through  heat  and  cold,  and  shower  and 
sun, 

Still  onward  chcerly  driving  I 
There  *h  life  alone  in  duty  done. 

And  reHt  alone  in  striving. 
But  see  I  the  duy  m  closing  cool. 

The  woods  are  dim  before  us  ; 
The  white  fog  of  the  wayside  pool 

Is  creeping  slowly  o'er  us. 

The  night  is  falling,  comrades  mine. 

Our  footsore  l>euHts  are  wear>'. 
And  through  yon  elms  the  tavern  sign 

Looks  out  upon  us  clH*ery, 
The  landlord  bei*kons  from  his  door. 

His  beeehen  fire  is  glowing  ; 
These  »tn|>le  bams,  with  feed  in  store. 

Are  tilled  to  oveHiowing. 

From  nmnv  a  vnllev  frowne<l  ac*rosH 

By  bn)ws  of  rugged  niountaiiui  ; 
From     hillsides    when*,    through    spongy 
moss, 

OunIi  out  the  river  fouiituins  ; 
From  (|uiet  fiinn-ftelds,  green  and  low, 

Aud  bright  with  blooming  clover  ; 
From  VHli*<t  of  eoni  the  wandering  crow 

No  richer  hovers  over,  — 

Diiv  after  dav  our  wav  has  Itcon 

OVr  many  a  hill  ami  hollow  ; 
By  lake  and  stn>aiii,  by  wimmI  and  glen, 

Our  statelv  drove  we  follow. 
TtiriMii^b  duHt-4'louds  rising  thick  and  dun, 

.\s  HUioke  of  liattle  oVr  us. 
Their  white  horns  glinhMi  in  the  sun. 

Like  phimes  and  cn*.st<4  U'fore  us. 

We  S4.*e  tbein  sbiwly  rlinib  the  hill, 
As  .ilow  bi'hiud  it  Muking  ; 


Or,  thronging  cloae,  from  nMulsiile  rill 
Or  sunny  Ukelet,  drinkiof . 

Now  crowding  in  the  narrow  road. 
In  thick  and  stniggliun^  miiSM, 

They  glare  upon  the  teamster's  load. 
Or  rattling  coach  that 


Anon,  with  toss  of  bom  and  tail. 

And  paw  of  hoof,  and  belluw. 
They  leap  some  farmer's  broken  pais, 

()  cr  meadow-close  or  fallow. 
Forth  comes  the  startled  guudnuui ;  tttik 

Wife,  children,  house-dog.  sally. 
Till  once  more  on  their  dusty  path 

The  baffled  tmants  rally. 

We  drive  no  starrelingii,  scraggy  pwi. 

I.iOose-legged,  and  nbbcd  and  buBf, 
Like  those  who  grind  their  notes  don 

On  )>astures  bare  and  stonr,— 
Lank  oxen,  rough  as  Indian  iog^ 

And  eows  too  lean  for  shadows, 
Disputing  feebly  with  the  frocs 

The  crop  of  saw-grass  meadowi  I 

In  our  good  drove,  so  sleek  and  ha. 

No  lM>ues  of  leanneskS  rattle  ; 
No  tottering  hide^liounfl  ghosts  are  tkfVt 

( )r  Pharaoirs  evil  cattle. 
Each  stately  IxM^ve  besfiealu  the 

That  fe<l  him  unrt*pining  ; 
The  fatness  of  a  gtNMily  lajid 

In  each  dun  hide  is  shining. 


We've   sought   tlu.*m   where,  ia 
n(Nik>, 

The  fn'shest  fee<l  is  gn>«i-ing. 
By  sweetest  springs  and  elearrst  lir»k» 

TltroujL^h  htiuevftuekle  tiuwtcg ; 
Wherever  hillsides,  sloping  MMith, 

An*  bright  with  early  gra.'tM's, 
Or,  tRieking  gn»en  the  b»wlaiMr»«li'**^ 

The  mountain  streamlet 


But  now  the  day  i'*  eliMing  cool, 

Tlie  wimmIk  are  dim  bt'forv  u». 
Till*  \%liite  fog  of  tlu>  wa\ftide  pool 

Is  en*eping  slowly  iiVr  un. 
Th«*  erieket  to  the  fn»g*s  IttAioua 

His  shrillest  time  is  keeping; 
The  sickle  of  you  s«>tting  nii»«>u 

The  meuiUt^-uitst  is  reaping. 

Tlie  night  i^  falling,  i*«unnMle4  misft 
Our  fout»urc  beasts  arc  %it'ar«. 
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Jims  the  tavern  sign 

us  cheery. 

ird  with  our  charge 

3t  the  dawniug, 

)f  KearsarTO 

in  of  morning. 

o'er  the  frozen  earth, 
,  are  flitting ; 
ong  the  glowing  hearth, 
are  knitting ; 
ight  strong  and  clear 
leasure  glisten, 
see  and  hear 
le  shall  listen. 

;m  lake  and  hill, 
ountain  pasture, 
he  Drover  still, 
>ng  night  faster. 
*ough  shower  and  sun, 
>ld,  he  driving ; 
in  duty  done, 
n  striving. 
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Id  October,  and  the  long 

lin 

nmer  harvest  -  fields  all 

^rass  again  ; 

sts  had  fallen,  leaving  all 

ids  gay 

iummer*s  rainbow,  or  the 

wers  of  May. 

y  mist,  that  morning,  the 

>ad  and  red, 

lisk  of  fire,  he  brightened 

tide  glory  fell  chastened 

I  and  the  orchards  and 
red  wood. 

i  afternoon,  slow  sloping 

\- 
»» 

len  shuttle  the  haze  with 

t; 

the  painted  beeches,  he 
BhiU; 

pond  and  meadow  lay 
reener  still. 


And  shouting  boys  in  woodland  haunts 
caught  glimpses  of  that  sky. 

Flecked  by  the  many-tinted  leaves,  and 
laughed,  they  knew  not  why  ; 

And  school-girls,  gay  with  aster-floweis, 
beside  the  meadow  brooks. 

Mingled  the  glow  of  autumn  with  the  sun- 
shine of  sweet  looks. 

From  spire  and  barn  looked  westerly  the 
patient  weathercocks  ; 

But  even  the  birches  on  the  hill  stood  mo- 
tionless as  rocks. 

No  sound  was  in  the  woodlands,  save  the 
squirrel's  dropping  shell. 

And  the  yellow  leaves  amouc;  the  boughs, 
low  rustling  as  they  fell. 

The  summer  grains  were  harvested  ;  the 

stubble-fields  lay  dry. 
Where   June   winds  rolled,   in  light  and 

shade,    the    pale    green    waves   of 

jye  ; 
But  still,  on  gentle  hill-slopes,  in  valleys 

friueed  with  wood, 
Ung^thered,   bleaching    in    the   sun,   the 

heavy  corn  crop  stood. 

Bent  low,   by    autumn's  wind    and    rain, 

through  husks  that,  dry  and  sere. 
Unfolded  from  their  ripened  charge,  shone 

out  the  yellow  ear  ; 
Beneath,  the  turnip  lay  concealed,  in  many 

a  verdant  fold. 
And   glistened   in  the   slanting   light   the 

pumpkin's  sphere  of  gold. 

There  wrought  the  busy  harvesters  ;  and 

many  a  creaking  wain 
Bore  slowly  to  the  long  barn-floor  its  load 

of  husk  and  grain  ; 
Till  broad  and  red,  as  when  he  rose,  the  sun 

sank  down,  at  last. 
And  like  a  merry  guest's  farewell,  the  day 

in  brightness  passed. 

And  lo  !  as  through  the  western  pines,  on 
meadow,  stream,  and  pond. 

Flamed  the  red  radiance  of  a  sky,  set  all 
afire  beyond. 

Slowly  o'er  the  eastern  sea-bluffs  a  milder 
glory  shone, 

And  the  sunset  and  the  moonrise  were  min- 
gled into  one  ! 
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As  thus  into  the  quiet  night  the  twilight 

lapsed  away, 
And  deeper  in   the  brightening  moon  the 

tranquil  shadows  lav  ; 
From  many  a  brown  old  farm-house,  and 

hamlet  without  name, 
Their  milking  and  their  home-tasks  d<me, 

the  merry  buskers  came. 

Swung  o'er  the  heaped-up  hanrest,  from 

pitchforks  in  the  mow. 
Shone  dimly  down   the   lanterns  on    the 

pleasant  scene  below  ; 
The  growing  pile   of    husks   behind,  the 

golden  ears  before, 
And   laughing  eyes   and   busy  hands  and 

brown  cheeks  glimmering  o*er. 

Ilalf  hidden,  in  a  quiet  nook,  serene   of 

look  and  heart, 
Talking  their  old  times  over,  the  old  men 

sat  ui>art ; 
While   up   and   down  the  unhusked  pile, 

or  uestliug  in  its  shade, 
At   hide-and-seek,  with   laugh   and  shout, 

the  liappy  children  played. 

l*rged    by   the    good    host's  daughter,   a 

maiden  young  and  fair. 
Lifting  to  light   her  sweet  blue  eyes  and 

pride  of  soft  brown  Imir, 
The  master  of  the  villagt*  school,  sleek  of 

hair  and  smooth  of  tongue. 
To  the  (juaint  tune  of  some  old  psalm,  a 

husking-ballad  sung. 

TIIK   C()KN-S(>N(; 

II«»ap  high  the  farm«T's  wintry  hoard  ! 

Heap  hi};)i  thi'  gt>ld(*n  eoni  ! 
No  richer  gift  has  .Xutiinin  ]M>un*d 

From  out  her  lavish  horn  I 

Ix't  other  l.inds,  exulting,  glean 

The  apple  from  the  pine, 
The  ciraiige  from  its  ghissy  green, 

The  cluster  fnmi  the  vine  ; 

We  Iwtter  hive  the  hanly  gift 

Our  rut^i^i'd  vales  U^stow, 
To  cheer  II H  ^lien  the  Hti»rni  shall  drift 

Our  harvest-tields  with  sn(»w. 

'nir«nii;li  vales  of  gni.<«s.ind  meads  of  tlowers 
Our  pli>ugh^  their  furrows  made, 


While  on  the  bills  the  sun  and  sbowen 
Of  changeful  April  played. 

We  dropped  the  seed  o'er  hill  aad  plsii 

Hi^neath  the  sun  of  May, 
An<l  frightened  from  our  siiroutiag 

The  robber  crows  away. 

All  through  the  long,  bright  days  of  Ji 
Its  leaves  grew  gri^en  and  fair. 

And  waved  in  hot  midsummer's  aooa 
Its  soft  and  yellow  hair. 

And  now,  with  autumn's  moonlit  fTr«, 
Its  harvest-time  has  come. 

We  pluck  away  the  fronted  leaves, 
Aud  bear  the  treasure  home. 

There,  when  the  snows  about  ns  drifl« 
And  winter  winds  are  cold. 

Fair  hands  the  broken  grain  shall  iift. 
And  knead  its  meal  of  gold. 

Let  vapid  idlers  loll  in  silk 
Around  their  costlv  board  ; 

Give  us  the  Ixiwl  of  samp  and  milk. 
By  homespun  beauty  poured  I 

Where'er  the  wide  old  kitchen  besrtli 

Sends  up  its  smoky  curls. 
Who  will  not  tluink  the  kiuiUv  eartk 

And  bless  our  farmer  girU  ! 

Then  shame  on  all  thi>  proud  awl  tus. 

Whose  folly  laughs  to  M'tirn 
The  bles.sing  of  tmr  hartly  gruio. 

Our  wealth  i»f  golden  com  ! 

Let  earth  withhold  her  goodly  root* 
Xa'I  mildew  blight  the  r^e, 

(live  to  the  wtirin  the  oit'lianl'*  frUit, 
The  wheat-Held  to  the  ti\  : 

But  let  the  giMid  <ild  crop  aiiom 
The  liillM  our  fathers  trod  ; 

Still  let  us,  f«ir  his  gtddeii  com. 
Send  up  our  thanks  to  (iod  ! 


Tin:    KKFOKMKR 

Am.  grim  and  soibnl  and  brown  witb  tt- 

I  saw  a  Strong  i)nr,  in  hi«  wrsth. 
Smiting  the  giMlb'si  bhrini^  of  nisfl 
.\long  his  |»ath. 
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neath  her  trembling  dome, 
lin  her  ghostly  charm  : 
irithin  his  gilded  home 
strange  alarm. 

secret  chambers  fled 
mlieht  bursting  in : 
pillow  o'er  her  head 
>wn  the  din. 

nplored,  "  yon  holy  pile  ; 
Id,  time-worn  turret  spare ; " 
«,  kneeling  in  the  aisle, 
out,  "  Forbear  ! " 

Tse,  who,  deaf  and  blind, 
is  old  accustomed  stone, 
itaff,  and  wept  to  find 
at  overthrown. 

e  raised  his  dreamy  eyes, 
h  palv  locks  of  gold,  — 
he  asKed  in  sad  surprise, 
fair,  the  old  ?  " 

r  the  Strong  One's  stroke, 
ished  his  axe*s  gleam  ; 
[  sick  of  heart  i  woke, 
m  a  dream. 

( the  dust-cloud  rolled, 
teemed  the  Builder  too  ; 
>m  the  ruined  Old 
the  New. 

niin  of  the  bad,  — 
3f  the  wrong  and  ill  ; 
xl  the  old  time  had 
lying  still. 

brows  of  him  I  feared  ; 
bich  awed  me  passed  away, 
.  a  smile  which  cheered 
•reaking  day. 

f-een  on  battle-plains, 
war-mounds  grazed   the 

forgin?  from  his  chains 
>ade  and  plough. 

the  fort,  pavilions  gay 
windows,  flower-entwined, 
•n  the  peaceful  bay 
ills  behind. 


Through  vine-wreathed  cups  with  wine  once 
red, 
The  lights  on  brimming  crystal  fell. 
Drawn,  sparkling,  from  the  rivulet  head 
And  mossy  well. 

Through  prison   walls,   like    Heaven-sent 
hope, 
Fresh     breezes     blew,     and    sunbeams 
strayed. 
And  with  the  idle  gallows-rope 
The  young  child  played. 

Where  the  doomed  victim  in  his  cell 
Had  counted  o'er  the  weary  hours, 
Glad  school-girls,  answering  to  the  bell. 
Came  crowned  with  flowers. 

Grown  wiser  for  the  lesson  given, 

I  fear  no  longer,  for  I  know 
That,  where  the  share  is  deepest  driven. 
The  best  fruits  grow. 

The  outworn  rite,  the  old  abuse, 

The  pious  fraud  transparent  grown. 
The  good  held  captive  in  the  use 
Of  wrong  alone,  — 

These  wait  their  doom,  from  that  great  law 
Which  makes  the  past  time  serve  to-day  ; 
And  fresher  life  the  world  shall  draw 
From  their  decay. 

Oh,  backward-looking  son  of  time  ! 

Tlie  new  is  old,  the  old  is  new. 
The  cycle  of  a  change  sublime 
Still  sweepmg  through. 

So  wisely  taught  the  Indian  seer  ; 

Destroying  Seva,  forming  Brahm, 
Who  wake  by  turns  Earth's  love  and  fear, 
Are  one,  the  same. 

Idly  as  thou,  in  that  old  day 

Thou  moumest,  did  thy  sire  repine  ; 
So,  in  his  time,  thy  child  grown  gray 
Shall  sigh  for  thine. 

But  life  shall  on  and  upward  go  ; 

Th'  eternal  step  of  Progress  beats 

To  that  grent  anthem,  calm  and  slow, 

Which  God  repeats. 

Take  heart !  the  Waster  builds  again,  — 
A  charmSd  life  old  Groodness  hath  ; 
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Tho  tares  may  i>omh,  but  the  grain 
Is  not  fur  death. 

God  works  in  all  things  ;  all  obey 

His  first  propulsion  from  the  night : 
Wake  thou  and  watch  I  the  world  is  gray 
With  morning  light ! 


THE    PEACE    CONVENTION     AT 

BRUSSELS 

Still  in  thy  streets,  O  Paris  I  doth  the  stain 
Of  blood  defy  the  deansinc^  autumn  rain  ; 
Still   breaks    the  smoke    Messina's    ruins 

through, 
And  Naples  mourns  that  new  Bartholomew, 
When  s(pialid  beggar}*,  for  a  dole  of  bread. 
At  a  crowned  murderer's  beck  of  license, 

feci 
The  yawning  trenches  with  her  noble  dead  ; 
Still,  doomed  Vienna,  through  thy  stately 

halls 
The  shell  goes  crashing  and  the  red  shot 

falls, 
And,  leagued  to  cnish  thee,  on  the  Danube's 

sitie. 
The  bearded  Croat  and  Boeniak  spearman 

ri<lo  ; 
Still  in  tluit  vale  where  Himalaya's  snow 
Meltjt  round  the  comftelds   and  the  vines 

Ih'Iow, 
The  Sikh*s  hot  cannon,  answering  ImUI  for 

ball. 
Flauies  ill  the  breach  of  Moultan's  shattered 

wall  ; 
On  Chenab's  side  the  vulture  seeks  the  slain. 
And  Sutlej  iiaintA  with  blood  its  banks  again. 

"What   folly,  then,"    the    faithless    critic 

cries. 
With  sniM-ring  lip,  and  wise  world-knowing 

eyes, 
"  While  fort  to  fort,  and  post  to  post,  repeat 
Tlie  ce>iselt>sft  challenge  of  the  war-drum*s 

lN>at, 
And  roiiiul  thf>  green  earth,  to  the  church- 

Ih-ITh  chime, 
The  morning  drum-roll  of  the  camp  keeps 

time. 
To  dream  of  |>eace  amidst  a  world  in  arms. 
Of   swnni"*   to   ploughshares    changed    by 

S»Tiptural  charms, 
Of  nations,  drunken  with  tho  wine  of  blood, 


Staggering  to  take  the  Pled|^  of  Br 

hood,         • 
Like  tipplers  answering  Fatber  Mat 

The  sullen  Spanianl,  and  the  mad-cap 
Tlie  bull-dog  Briton,  yielding  bat  witl 
The  Yankee  swaggering  with  his  I 

knife, 
The  RuAs,  from  banqneta  with  the  ti 

shared, 
The  blood  still  dripping  from  his  i 

beard, 
Quitting  their  mad  Berserker  daacr  i 
The  dull,  meek  droning  of  a  drab-eoat 
leaving  the  sport  of  iSrsiileDts  and  1 
Where  men  tor  dice  each  titled  ga 

Hings, 
To  meet  alternate  on  the  Seine  and  TV 
For  tea  and  gossip,  like  old  couatrr  di 
No !  let  the  cravens  plead  the  weal 

cant. 
Let  Cobden  cipher,  and  let  VuKml  ft 
Let    Sturge   preach   peace   to  deaa 

thrtmgs. 
And  Burritt,  stammering  thitmgh  kii 

dre<l  tongues. 
Repeat,  in  all,  his  ghostlr  lewot  o*er 
Timed  to  the  pauses  of  Uie  batteiT*>  t 
Check  Ban  or  Kaiser  with  the  harM 
Of  '  Olivi^lcaves '  and  Resulvtioos  bi 
Spike  guns   with   pointed   ScripC«^^ 

and  hope 
To  capsize  na\ies  with  a  windy  trope 
Still  shall  the  glory  and  the  ptunp  M 
Along   their   train   the    shouting  mi 

draw  ; 
Still  dusty  I^lK>r  to  the  paA^ing  Rrsr 
His  cap  shall   doff,  and  IWauti'i  kr: 

wave  : 
Still  shall  the  luinl  to  Valor  tune  bi« ' 
Still  Ilenwworship  kn<M*l  l>«*forr  thr  M 
Rosy  and  sleek,  the  sablr-gowned  <iiv 
()*er  his  third  Iwttlc  of  suffge^titc  «u 
To    plumed  and    8worde«l   auditort. 

prov«» 
Their  trade   accordant    with   the  Im 

I^>ve  ; 
And    Chunh    for    Sute,    and    Mat* 

Churt.*h,  shall  fight. 
And    Itoth    Agree,   that     Might    sluc 

Ricrht  !  " 
Despite  of  sm»ers  like  these,  O  faitbfsl 
\\*1io  dare  to  hold  God's  word  aad  «< 
I  true, 
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ir-eyed  faith  transcends  our  eyil 

le  present  wilderness  of  crime 

ilm  future,    with  its  robes  of 

n, 

•flecked    mountains,    and    soft 

inis  between,  — 

he  path  which  duty  bids  ye  tread 

rldly  wisdom  shake  the  cautious 

I; 

rom  Heaven  descends  upon  our 

re, 

3  greeting  of  the  skeptic's  sneer  ; 

mocked  at,  till  its  blessings  fall, 

i  dew  and  sunshine,  over  sJl. 

er  Earth's  war -field,  till  the 

e  shall  cease, 

sn's  harpers,  sing  your  song  of 

e; 

ible  rang  the  Thracian's  lyre, 
of  fiends  and  roar  of  penal  fire, 
ce  din  to  pleasing  murmurs  fell, 
ubdued  the  maddened  heart  of 

again,  that  holy  song  a  tongue, 
glad  angels  of  the  Advent  simg, 
>>anthem  for  the  Saviour's  birth, 
nI,  and  peace  unto  the  earth  I 
e  mad  discord  send  that  calming 

I  and  wave  on  wild  Gennesareth 

st's  name  his  Cross  against  the 

rd\ 

3  vision  which  the  prophets  saw, 

:h  green  the  fiery  waste  of  war, 

e  hot  sand-gleam,  looming  soft 

fs  rim,  the  fountain  -  shading 

I. 

or  Earth,  which  fiends  so  long 

trod, 

bope  resting  on   the  truth  of 

)ase  and  Violence  pass  away, 
ed  world  breathe  free  through 
g  Sabbath  day. 


RISONER  FOR  DEBT 

t  law  autiiorldng  imprisonment  for 
en  abolished  in  Massachusetta,  a 
r  pensioner  was  confined  in  Charles- 


town  jail  for  a  debt  of  fourteen  dollars,  and 
on  the  fourth  of  July  was  seen  waving  a  hand- 
kerchief from  the  ban  of  his  cell  in  honor  of 
the  day. 

Look  on  him  I  through  his  dungeon  grate. 

Feebly  and  cold,  the  morning  light 
Comes  stealing  round  him,  dim  and  late, 

As  if  it  loathed  the  sight. 
Reclining  on  his  strawy  bed. 
His  hand  upholds  his  drooping  head  ; 
His  bloodless  cheek  is  seamed  and  hard. 
Unshorn  his  gray,  neglected  beard  ; 
And  o'er  his  bony  fineers  flow 
His  long,  dishevelled  locks  of  snow. 

No  grateful  fire  before  him  glows, 
And  yet  the  winter's  breath  is  chill ; 

And  o'er  his  half-clad  person  goes 
The  frequent  ague  thrill  I 

Silent,  save  ever  and  anon, 

A  sound,  half  murmur  and  half  groan, 

Forces  apart  the  painful  grip 

Of  the  old  sufferer's  bearded  lip  ; 

Oh,  sad  and  crushing  is  the  fate 

Of  old  age  chained  and  desolate  f 

Just  God  I  why  lies  that  old  man  there  ? 

A  murderer  shares  his  prison  bed, 
Wliose  eyeballs,  through  his  horrid  hair. 

Gleam  on  him,  fierce  and  red  ; 
And  the  rude  oath  and  heartless  jeer 
Fall  ever  on  his  loathing  ear. 
And,  or  in  wakefulness  or  sleep, 
Nerve,  flesh,  and  pulses  thrill  and  creep 
Whene'er  that  ruffian's  tossing  limb. 
Crimson  with  murder,  touches  him  ! 

What  has  the  gray-haired  prisoner  done  ? 

Has  murder  stained  his  hands  with  gore  ? 
Not  so  ;  his  crime  's  a  fouler  one  ; 

God  made  the  old  man  poor  I 
For  this  he  shares  a  f  elon  s  cell. 
The  fittest  earthly  type  of  hell  f 
For  this,  the  boon  for  which  he  poured 
His  young  blood  on  the  invader  s  sword. 
And  counted  light  the  fearful  cost. 
His  blood-gained  liberty  is  lost  I 

And  so,  for  such  a  place  of  rest. 
Old  prisoner,  dropped  thy  blood  as  rain 

On  Concord's  field,  and  Bunker's  crest, 
And  Saratoga's  plain  ? 

Look  forth,  thou  man  of  many  scars, 

Through  thy  dim  dungeon's  iron  ban  ; 
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It  must  be  joy,  in  sooth,  to  ace 
Yon  Dionuuu'nt  upreared  to  thee  ; 
Piled  granite  and  a  prison  cell,  — 
The  laud  repays  thy  service  well ! 

Go,  ting  the  bells  and  fire  the  gans, 
And  fling  the  starry  banner  out ; 
Shout  "  Fivedom  I "  till  your  lisping  ones 

Give  back  their  cradle-shout ; 
Let  boastful  eloquence  declaim 
Of  honor,  liberty,  and  fame  ; 
Still  let  the  poet*8  strain  be  heard. 
With  glor}'  for  each  second  word. 
And  everything  with  breath  agree 
To  praise  **  our  glorious  liberty  "  ! 

But  when  the  patron  cannon  jars 
That  prison  s  cold  and  gloomy  wall. 

And  through  its  grates  the  stripes  and  stars 
Rise  on  the  wiud,  and  fall, 

Think  ye  that  prisoner's  aged  ear 

Rejoices  in  the  general  cheer  ? 

Thiuk  ye  his  dim  and  failing  eye 

Is  kiudled  at  your  pageantry  ? 

Sorrowing  of  soul,  and  chained  of  limb, 

What  is  your  carnival  to  him  ? 

Down  with  the  law  that  binds  him  thus  ! 

Unworthy  freemen,  let  it  find 
No  refuge  from  the  withering  curse 

Of  god  aud  human-kind  ! 
Open  the  prison's  li\ing  tomb. 
And  usher  fruni  its  brooding  gloom 
The  vii'tinis  of  your  savage  axle 
To  the  free  sun  aud  air  of  (iod  ; 
No  longer  dan*  ns  crime  to  brand 
The  cluisteniug  of  the  Almighty's  hand. 


THK    CHRISTIAN    TOl'RISTS 

Th«  r«'a<I<*r  of  the  biofirniphT  of  William 
Alien,  thn  phil;inthnipi<*  lUMMMntH  of  (Markjton 
iiixl  Koniillv.  caiiiiot  fail  to  admire  his  iiimple 
and  lM*Hiitiful  n'fortl  of  a  tour  throufrh  Europe, 
ill  the  \t:irt  l"^!*^  and  1*^1'.*,  in  the  ronipony  of  ' 
his  Amt* rican  friend.  Stephen  Grellett. 

No  ainile^H  wan(len*n,  bv  the  fiend  Unrest 
(i«»:ulcd  from  shore  to  shore  ; 

No   jK'lKMilinen,   turning,   in    their    classic 
(|ueHt, 
Tin*  liM»vi»H  of  empire  o'er. 

Simple  of  faith,  and  U^aring  in  their  hearts 
The  love  of  man  and  Gud, 


Isles  of  old   song,   the   Moslem's  met 
marts. 
And  Scythia's  steppea,  tber  trod. 

Where  the  long  shadows  of  the  fir  aad  | 

In  the  night  sun  are  cast. 
And  the  deep  heart  of  maay  a  Xorii 
mine 
Quakes  at  each  riving  Uast ; 
Where,    in    barbaric    gimodenr.   Mod 
stands, 
A  baptized  Scythian  qaeeiit 
With   Europe's  arts  and  Am*s  jtwl 
hands, 
The  North  and  East  betweea  I 


Where  still,  through  vales  of  Gi 
stray 
The  classic  forms  of  jorOt 
And  beauty  smiles,  new  risen  fi 
spray. 
And  I)ian  weeps  once  more  ; 
Where  everv  tongue  in  Smyrna's  mart 
sounds  ; 
And  Stamboul  from  the  sea 
Lifts  her  tall  minarets  over  bortal-froa: 
Black  with  the  cypress-tree  ! 

From  Malta's  temples  to  the  jnles  of  Rn 

Following  the  track  of  Faal, 
And  where  the  Alps  gird  roand  tW  Sv 

er's  home 
Their  vast,  eternal  wall ; 
Tliev  paused  not  bv  the  ruins  of  old  tia 

They  scanned  no  pictures  rare, 
Nur  lingi^HMl  where  the  snow-locked  ao 
tains  elimb 
The  cold  abyss  of  air  ! 

But  unto  prisons,  where  men  lar  ia  cka 

To  haunts  where  IIungt*r  |>ined. 
To  kings  and  courts  forgetful  of  the  pa: 

And  wants  of  human-kind« 
Scattering  sweet  words,  and  qoiet  deed) 
gi»od. 

Along  their  way,  like  flowers. 
Or  pleading,  as  Christ's  freemen  ooItcoi 

With  princes  and  with  powers  ; 

Their  single  aim  the  pnrpoae  to  fol&l 
Of  Tnith,  from  nay  to  day. 

Simply  olKHlient  to  its  guiding'wtll. 
They  held  their  pilgrim  wav. 

Yet  dn'ani  not,  hence,  the  brantifnl  and 
Were  wasted  on  their  sightv 
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Who  in  the  aehool  of  Christ  had  learned  to 
hold 
All  outward  things  aright. 

Tot  less  to  them  the  breath  of  vineyards 
blown 

From  off  the  Cyprian  shore, 
Tot  less  for  them  toe  Alps  in  sunset  shone, 

That  man  thej  valued  more. 
.  life  of  beauty  lends  to  all  it  sees 

The  beauty  of  its  thought ; 
nd  fairest  forms  and  sweetest  harmonies 

Make  glad  its  way,  unsought. 

1  sweet  aocordaney  of  praise  and  love, 

The  singing  waters  run  ; 
Jid  sunset  mountains  wear  in  light  above 

The  smile  of  duty  done  ; 
ore  stands  the  promise, —  ever  to  the 
meek 

A  heritage  is  given  ; 
Tor  lose  they  Earth  who,  single-hearted, 
seek 

The  righteousness  of  Heaven  ! 


THE  MEN   OF  OLD 

I^KLL  speed  thy  mission,  bold  Iconoclast  I 
Tet  ail  unworthy  of  its  trust  thou  art. 
If,  with   dry  eye,  and  cold,  unloving 

heart, 
man  tread'st  the  solemn  Pantheon  of  the 

Past, 
By  the    great   Future's  dazzling  hope 

made  blind 
To  all  the  beauty,  power,  and  truth  be- 
hind. 
r«t  without  reverent  awe  shouldst  thou 
pat  by 
The  cvpress  branches  and  the  amaranth 

blooms. 
Where,  with  clasped  hands  of  prayer, 
upon  their  tombs 
lie  effiffies  of  M  confessors  lie, 
kid's  witnesses  ;  the  voices  of  His  will, 
Uard  in  the  slow  march  of  the  centuries 

still  I 
«ieh  were  the  men  at  whose  rebuking 

frown, 
^  with  God's  wrath,  the  tyrant's  knee 

went  down  ; 
Jtteh  from  the  terrors  of  the  guilty  drew 
^  vassal's  freedom  and  t&  poor  man's 
doe. 


St.  Anselm  (may  he  rest  forevermore 
In  Heaven's  sweet  peace  I)  forbade,  of 

old,  the  sale 
Of  men  as  slaves,  and  from  the  sacred 

pale 
Hurled  the  Northumbrian  buyers  of  the 

poor. 
To  ransom  souls  from  bonds  and  evil  fate 
St.   Ambrose    melted    down    the    sacred 

plate,  — 
Imag^  of  saint,  the  chalice,  and  the  pix, 
Crosses  of  gold,  and  silver  candlesticks. 
''  Man  is  worth  more  than  temples  I "  he 

replied 
To  such  as  came  his  holy  work  to  chide. 
And  brave  Cesarius,  stripping  altars  bare, 
And  coining  from  the  Abbey's  golden 

hoard 
The  captive's  freedom,   answered  to  the 

prayer 
Or  threat  of  those  whose  fierce  zeal  for 

the  Lord 
Stifled  their  love  of  man,  —  "  An  earthen 

dish 
The  last  sad  supper  of  the  Master  bore  : 
Most  miserable  sinners  I  do  ye  wish 

More  than  your  Lord,  and  grudge  HU 

dpng  poor 
What  your  own  pride  and  not  His  need 

requires  ? 
Souls,   than    these    shining    gauds,   He 

values  more  : 
Mercy,  not  sacrifice.  His  heart  desires  I " 
O  faithful  worthies  I  resting  far  behind 
In  your  dark  ages,  since  ye  fell  asleep, 
Much  has  been  done  for  truth  and  human- 
kind ; 
Shadows  are  scattered  wherein  ye  groped 

blind  ; 
Man   claims   his    birthright,   freer   pulses 

leap 
Through  peoples  driven  in  your  day  like 

sheep ; 
Yet,  like  your  own,  our  age's  sphere  of 

light, 

Though  widening  still,  is  walled  around  by 

night  ; 
With  slow,  reluctant  eye,  the  Church  has 

read, 
Skeptic  at  heart,  the  lessons  of  its  Head ; 
Counting,  too  oft,  its  living  members  less 
Than  the  wall's  garnish  and  the  pulpit's 

dress  ; 
W^orld-moving  zeal,  with  power  to  bless 

and  feed 
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Life's    fainting    pilgrims,  to    their    utter 

need, 
Listeati  of  bread,  holds  out  the  stone  of 

oreed  ; 
Sect  builds  and  worships  where  its  wealth 

and  pride 
And  Tauity  stand  shrined  and  deified, 
Careless  that  in  the  shadow  of  its  walls 
God*s  living  temple  into  ruin  falls. 
We  need,  lue thinks,  the  prophet-hero  still, 
Saints  true  of  life,  and  martyrs  strong  of 

will. 
To  tread  the  laud,  even  now,  as  Xavier 

trod 
The  streets  of  Goa,  barefoot,  with  bis 

bell. 
Proclaiming  freedom  in  the  name  of  God, 
And  startling  tyrants  with  the  fear  of 

hell  I 
Soft    words,    smooth     prophecies,     are 

doubtless  well  ; 
But  to  rebuke  the  age's  popular  crime. 
We  nee<l  the  souls  of  fire,  the  hearts  of 

that  old  time  I 


TO    PIUS    IX 

The  writer  of  these  lines  is  no  enemy  of 
Catholies.  lie  has,  ou  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, <'X|mm«h1  himself  to  the  censures  of  his 
lV)t4*i(taiit  hri'thn-n.  by  his  strentiotu  endfa- 
vors  t4>  pn>cun'  iiult'iiiniHcation  for  the  own- 
ern  of  thtf  eon  vent  deHtroytil  iiniir  H<Mton. 
Ht*  d«*f«Muli'd  the  raiin*'  of  the  IriHh  patriots 
lon;^  bt'fttn*  it  h:ul  l>eoom<*  iHtpiilar  in  this 
i'<»nntry :  and  he  w.im  on«*  of  the  timt  to  nrj^ 
the  nuMt  lilM'nd  aiil  to  tht*  Hiiiferini;  and  stanr- 
inf;  population  of  the  Catholic  ittliuid.  The 
8«v«*rity  of  bin  lanpiuffi*  tindn  itM  ample  apol* 
oir>  in  tht*  ivluotant  conftoHiiion  of  one  of  the 
most  t*niin«Mit  Homith  prii'Hts,  the  elo(|aent 
and  devoted  Katlier  Ventura. 

The  cannon's  brazen  lips  are  cold  ; 

No  rt'd  shfll  blazes  down  the  air  ; 
And  str<>t't  and  tttwer,  and  temple  old. 

Are  Nilent  as  dcMjisiir. 

The  I^iTiilmrd  ?itand'(  no  more  at  Iwv, 
Uom«*'H  fri'^b  yoinif;  life  Ima  bled  in  vain; 

Tlie  nivens  MMitt«*nMl  bv  tbe  dav 
Conie  liark  with  night  again. 

Now,  while  the  fratrioid«'s  of  Fnncc 
Are  treadiug  un  the  ueck  of  Komc, 


Hider  at  Gaeta,  leite  thy  claiiee  ! 
Coward  and  cruel,  come  ! 

Creep  now  from  Naples'  bloody  skiit  *, 
Thy  mummer's  part  was  acted  well, 

While  Rome,  with  steel  and  fire  befiit, 
Before  thy  crusade  fell ! 

Her  death-groans  answered  to  thy  pnjvf 
Thy  chant,  the  drum  and  baglr-«iD ; 

Thv  lights,  the  burning  ^nlla's  gUre ; 
thy  beads,  the  shell  and  ball ! 


Let  Austria  clear  thy  way,  with 
Foul  from  Ancona's  cruel  asck* 

And  Naples,  with  his  dastard  bandi 
Of  nuirderers,  lead  thee  back  ! 

Rome's  lips  are  dumb  ;  the  orpbaa'i  «ad 
The  mother's  shriek,  thou  mavst  not  bi 

Alnive  the  faithless  Frenchman's  kail. 
The  unsezed  shaveling's  cheer ! 

Go,  bind  on  Rome  her  cast-off  wri|^ 
The  double  curse  of  crook  and  crovi. 

Though  woman's  scorn  and  nanbimd't  N 
From  wall  and  roof  flash  down ! 

Nor  heed  those  blood-stains  on  tbe  wall 
Not  Tiber's  flood  can  wash  avar, 

Where,  in  thy  stately  Qnirinal, 
Thy  mangled  victims  lay  ! 

I^t  tbe  world  murmur  ;  let  it»  err 
Of  horror  and  disgust  be  beanl ; 

Truth  stands  alone  ;  thv  coward  lie 
Is  bueked  bv  lance  and  sword  ! 

Tlie  eannon  of  St.  Angvlo, 

And  ehaiiting  priest  and  clanpof  ^^^ 
And  beat  of  tlrum  and  bugle  Uov. 

Shall  greet  thy  coming  well ! 

Let  lips  of  iron  and  tongues  of  dsnt 
Fit  welcome  give  thee  ;  for  her  p**^ 

Rome,  frt>wning  o'er  her  new-maii^  f** 
Shall  curse  tnee  from  her  h«-aii  • 

No  wreaths  of  sad  Campagna*«  A***** 
Shall  ibildhood  in  thy  patbvsT  *«C» 

No  garlands  from  their  ravaged  »••*• 
bball  Teriii's  maidens  bring  ; 


But.  hateful  as  that  tyrant  old« 
The  mocking  witneaa  of  his 
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•athin?  eyes  behold 
our  time  ! 

jme's  blood  was  freest  shed, 
n  with  impious  thanks   and 

te  patriot  dead, 
on  the  Graul  I 

throne  of  lies, 
1  idol,  blood-besmeared, 

worshippers  despise, 
inreTeredl 

'  the  World  I  from  thee 
truth  mankind  shall  learn  : 

?)riests  to  Liberty 
alse  in  turn. 

>f  them  ;  and  the  long 
ince  of  the  Heavens  doth 

grants,  when  the  strong 
^le,  and  prevail ! 

lan  hearts  have  bled 
/rosier  and  the  Crown, 
(by,  the  world  shall  tread 
n  vampires  down  I 


F    IN    BOSTON 

1692 

1  days  of  old, 
let  in  Boston  town, 
nan  frank  and  bold, 
cher  of  renown. 

;,  in  bitter  tone  : 

of  the  wells  of  truth  I 

ng,  thou  hast  sown 

ires  the  heart  of  youth  f  " 

iple  tradesman  then, 
lage  'twixt  thee  and  me  ; 
vest  of  truth  hath  been 
to  men  like  thee. 

hich  we  spurn  to-day 
ruths  of  long  ago  ; 
boughs  fall  away, 
fill  the  living  grow. 


**  God  is  |;ood  and  God  is  light. 
In  this  faith  I  rest  secure  ; 
Evil  can  but  serve  the  right, 
Over  all  shall  love  endure. 


<t 


Of  your  spectral  puppet  play 
I  have  traced  the  cunning  wires  ; 

Come  what  will,  I  needs  must  say, 
God  is  true,  and  ye  are  liars." 

When  the  thought  of  man  is  free, 
Error  fears  its  lightest  tones  ; 

So  the  priest  cried,  *'  Sadducee  I " 
And  the  people  took  up  stones. 

In  the  ancient  burying-ground, 
Side  by  side  the  twain  now  lie  ; 

One  with  humble  grassv  mound. 
One  with  marbles  piue  and  high,   t 

But  the  Lord  hath  blest  the  seed 
Which  that  tradesman  scattered  then, 

And  the  preacher's  spectral  creed 
Chills  no  more  the  blood  of  men. 

Let  us  trust,  to  one  is  known 

Perfect  love  which  oasts  out  fear, 

While  the  other's  joys  atone 
For  the  wrong  he  suffered  here. 


OUR   STATE 

[Originally  entitled  Dedication  of  a  Schooi- 
house.  It  was  written  for  the  dedication  services 
of  a  new  school  building  in  Newbury,  Mass.] 

The  South-land  boasts  its  teeming  cane, 
Tlie  prairied  West  its  heavy  grain. 
And  sunset's  radiant  gates  unfold 
On  rising  marts  and  sands  of  gold  ! 

Rough,  bleak,  and  hard,  our  little  State 
Is  scant  of  soil,  of  limits  strait ; 
Her  yellow  sands  are  sands  alone. 
Her  only  mines  are  ice  and  stone  ! 

From  Autumn  frost  to  April  rain. 
Too  long  her  winter  woods  complain  ; 
From  budding  flower  to  falling  leaf. 
Her  summer  time  is  all  too  brief. 

Tet,  on  her  rocks,  and  on  her  sands, 
And  wintry  hills,  the  school-house  stands. 
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And  what  her  ruf^gcd  noil  deniet, 
The  harvest  of  the  mind  HupplieA. 

The  riches  of  the  Commonwealth 
Are  free,  strong  minds,  and  hearts  of  health ; 
And  more  to  her  than  gold  or  grain,* 
The  cunning  hand  and  cultured  hrain. 

For  well  she  keeps  her  ancient  stock. 
The  stubborn  strength  of  Pilgrim  Rock  ; 
And  still  maintains,  with  milder  laws. 
And  clearer  light,  the  Good  Old  Cause ! 

Nor  heeds  the  skeptic's  punj  hands. 
While  near  her  school  the  church -spire 

stands ; 
Nor  fears  the  blinded  bigot's  rule, 
While  near  her  church -spire  stands  the 

schooL 


THE   PRISONERS   OF   NAPLES 

I  HAVE  been  thinking  of  the  victims  bound 

In  Xaplps,  dying  for  the  lack  of  air 

And  sunshine,  in  their  close,  damp  cclb  of 

pain, 
Wlierc  hope  is  not,  and  innocence  in  \*ain 
ApiM'als  agaiiMt  the  torture  and  the  chain  ! 
Unfortunates  f  whose  crime  it  was  to  share 
Our  coTunion  love  of  freedom,  and  to  (Lire, 
In  itsU'half,  Rome's  Imrlot  triplp-cn>wucd. 
And    her  l>ase   pander,  the   most  hateful 

tiling 
Who  u]M>n  Christian  or  on  Pagan  ground 
Makes  vile  the  <»ld  hertnc  name  of  king.         ! 
()   (icmI  uKMt  merciful!     Father  just  and 

kiwi ! 
Whom  man  hath  bound  let  thy  right  hand 

unbind. 
Or.  if  thy  pur]>oM*s  of  giMnl  lK.*hind 
Tlieir  ills  he  lii«hlen,  let  the  sufferers  find 
Strt>ng   couHohitions ;    leave    them   not   to 

doubt 
Tliy  providential  cans  nor  yet  withcmt 
Tlie  ho|K'  which  all  thy  attributes  inspire, 
Tliat   not   in   vain    the   iuartvr*s   robe    of 

tin» 
Is  worn,  nor   the   sad   prisoner's    fretting 

chain  ; 
Since    all    who  suffer   for   thy  truth  send 

forth, 
KltM'trical,  with  ever\  throb  of  imin, 
riKluriii'hiililu  sparks,  thy  own   baptismal 

raiu 


Of  fire  and  spirit  over  all  tlM  eutk. 
Making  the  dead  in  slavery  live  agai 
Let  this  great  hope  be  with  tbeoi,  i 

lie 
Shut  from  the  light,  the  greenatM,  i 

sky; 
From  the  cool   waters  and  the  pi 

breeze. 
The  smell  of  flowers,  and  shade  of  m 

trees  ; 
Bound  with  the   felon  lepeim»  whoi 

ease 
And  sins  abhorred  make   liMithena 

them  slmre 
Pellico's  faith,  Foresti's  stimgtk  to  I 
Years  of  unutterable   tonneat,  ste 

still. 
As  the  chained   Titan  victor  tkroe 

will ! 
Comfort  them  with  thy  fvtnre  ;  kt 

see 
The  day-dawn  of  Italian  liberty ; 
For  that,  with  all  good  thiags«  is  ki 

Tliee, 
And,  perft^t  in  thy  thoiigbtv  awaits  ii 

to  be  I 


I,  who  have  spoken  for 

cost 
Of  some  weak  friendships,  or  soar 

prize 
( )f  name  or  place,  and  more  thui 

lost 
Have  piined  in  wider  reach  of  synf 
\nd   iree  communion  with   the  gu» 

wi«*e  ; 
May  (icmI  forbid  tliat  I  should  ever  I 
Such  easy  sclf-ilenial,  or  repine 
That  the  strong  pulse  of  bcalth  no  b 

mine  ; 
Tliat,  overworn  at  nooodav,  I  mast  t 
To  otlitT  luintis  the  gleaning  of  the  t 
A    tin^I    on-liH)ker  throngh   the  daj 

cliue. 
For  blest  In^yond  descrring  still,  sn*! 

iiig 
That  kindly  Pn)vidence  its  cair  i* 

In  the  witlnirawal  as  in  the  bestowing 
S'an'cly  I  dare  for  inotr  or  less  to  ft 
]i<*autiful  vet  for  uie  this  autuma  dsj 
McltH  on  itH  sunset  hills  ;  and.  far  s«i 
For  me  the  (Vean  lifu  its  Mileasa  pM 
To  ine  the  pin«>-woMU  whisper;  i* 
me 
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tr,  winding  through  its  vales  of 

Im, 

aest  hanks,   with    asters  purple- 

urred, 

tian  hloom  and  golden-rod  made 

wn  in  silent  gladness  to  the  sea, 
ire  spirit  to  its  great  reward  f 

I  friends,  long-tried  and  near  and 
ar, 

)ve  is  round  me  like  this  atmos- 
lere, 

aft,  and  golden.     For  such  gifts  to 
e 

lU  I  render,  O  my  Grod,  to  thee  ? 
ot  dwell  upon  my  lighter  share 
Old  ill  that  human  me  must  hear  ; 
from  selfish  pining  ;  let  ray  heart, 
xmi  itself  in  sympatiiy,  forget 
T  longings  of  a  vain  regret, 
lish  of  its  own  peculiar  smart, 
ering  others,  as  I  have  to-day, 
^reat  sorrows,  let  me  live  alway 
nyself  alone,  hut  have  a  part, 
k  frail  and  erring  spirit  may, 
rhich  is  of  Thee,  and  which  indeed 
loa  art  I 


E  PEACE  OF  EUROPE 

peace  in  Europe  !     Order  reig^ 
)er's  hills  to  Danube's  plains  ! '' 
tr  kinffs  and  priests  ;  so  say 
r  prophets  of  our  day. 

I  earth  a  listening  ear  ; 
ip  of  measured  inarches  hear  ; 
Qg  of  the  eannon's  wheel, 
;ed  musket *s  murderous  peal, 
t  alarm,  the  sentry's  call, 
k-eared  spy  in  hut  and  hall  ! 
iar  sea  and  tropic  fen 
g-groans  of  exiled  men  ! 
3d  cell,  the  galley's  chains, 
'old  smoking  with  its  stains  I 
le  hush  of  brooding  slaves  ! 
the  dungeon-vaults  and  graves  ! 

I  of  the  world-wide  net, 
shea  in  all  waters  set, 
ibled  keys  of  heaven  and  hell 
I  the  patriot's  prison-cell, 
1  wide  the  hanquet-hall. 


Where  kings  and  priests  hold  carnival ! 

Weak  vassal  tricked  in  roval  guise. 

Boy  Kaiser  with  thy  lip  of  lies  ; 

Base  gambler  for  Napoleon's  crown, 

Barnacle  on  his  dead  renown  I 

Thou,  Bourbon  Neapolitan, 

Crowned  scandal,  loathed  of  God  and  mau  ; 

And  thou,  fell  Spider  of  the  North  ! 

Stretching  thy  giant  feelers  forth. 

Within  Timose  web  the  freedom  dies 

Of  nations  eaten  up  like  flies  I 

Speak,   Prince    and    Kaiser,    Priest    and 

Czar  I 
If  this  be  Peace,  pray  what  is  War  ? 

White  Angel  of  the  Lord  !  unmeet 

That  soil  accursed  for  thy  pure  feet. 

Never  in  Slavery's  desert  flows 

The  fountain  of  thy  charmed  repose  ; 

N^o  tyrant's  hand  thy  chaplet  weaves 

Of  lUies  and  of  olive-leaves  ; 

Not  with  the  wicked  shalt  thou  dwell, 

Thus  saith  the  Eternal  Oracle  ; 

Thy  home  is  with  the  pure  and  free  f 

Stern  herald  of  thy  better  day. 

Before  thee,  to  prepare  thy  way. 

The  Baptist  Shade  of  Liberty, 

Gray,  scarred  and  hairy-robed,  must  press 

With  bleeding  feet  the  wilderness  ! 

Oh  that  its  voice  might  pierce  the  ear 

Of  princes,  trembling  while  they  hear 

A  cry  as  of  the  Hebrew  seer  : 

Repent !  Grod's  kingdom  draweth  near  f 


ASTR^A 

"  Jore  meana  to  settle 
Astne*  in  her  aeat  again. 
And  let  down  from  his  golden  chain 

An  age  of  better  metal." 

BiK  JONSONf  1615. 

O  POET  rare  and  old  ! 

Thy  words  are  prophecies  ; 
Forward  the  age  of  gold. 

The  new  Saturnian  lies. 

The  universal  prayer 

And  hope  are  not  in  vain  ; 

Rise,  brothers  I  and  prepare 
Tlie  way  for  Saturn's  reign. 

Perish  shall  all  which  takes 
From  labor's  board  and  can  ; 

Perish  shall  all  which  makes 
A  spaniel  of  the  man  I 
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Free  from  itii  bonds  the  mind. 
The  bcxlv  f rt)iii  the  rod  ; 

Broken  all  chains  that  bind 
The  image  of  our  God. 

Just  men  do  longer  pine 
Behind  their  prison-ban ; 

Through  the  rent  dungeon  shine 
The  free  sun  and  the  stars. 

Earth  own,  at  last,  untrod 
By  sect,  or  caste,  or  clan, 

Xhe  fatherhood  of  God, 
The  brotherhood  of  man  I 

Fraud  fail,  craft  perish,  forth 
The  money-changers  driven. 

And  Gud's  will  done  on  earth. 
As  now  in  heaven  I 


THE    DISENTHRALLED 

He  had  bowed  down  to  drunkenness. 

An  abject  worahipitor  : 
The  pride  of  manhotMrs  pulse  had  grown 

Too  faint  and  cold  to  stir  ; 
And  he  had  given  his  spirit  up 

To  the  unblesseil  thrall. 
And  bowing  to  the  poison  cup, 

He  gloried  in  his  fall  f 

Tlion*  came  a  change  —  the  cloud  rolled  off, 

And  H^ht  fell  on  his  brain  — 
And  like  the  passing  of  a  dream 

Tlmt  coineth  not  again, 
The  hluulow  of  the  Npirit  tied. 

He  saw  the  gulf  bi'fore, 
He  shiiddertMl  at  the  waste  l>ehind, 

And  was  a  man  once  more. 

He  sh(K)k  the  S4*q)ent  folds  away. 

That  gatlierefl  niiind  his  heart. 
As  shakf.H  the  swaying  fon>st-4»ak 

Its  |M»is«Mi  vin«'  ajNirt  ; 
He  stiHMl  ere«'t  ;  n'tiirning  pride 

(iH'W  terriltle  within. 
And  eons<Mfiiet>  s:it  in  ju(lgnM>*nt,  on 

His  must  familiar  sin. 

Tlie  light  of  Intellect  ng:un 

Alnii^  his  pHthway  slione  ; 
AikI  Kf.'L^on  liki*  a  monarch  sat 

Upon  hitt  uhlen  thnme. 


The  honored  and  the 

Within  his  presence 
And  lingered  oft  on  lovely  lips 

His  once  forbidden 


There  may  be  glory  in  the  might, 

That  treadeth  nations  down; 
Wreaths  for  the  criuisun  coiM|iwn 

Pride  for  the  kingly  crown  ; 
But  nobler  is  that  triumph  boor. 

The  disenthralle«i  shall  find. 
When  evil  passion  boweth  dovi 

Unto  the  (todlike  miiid  f 


THE     POOR    VOTER     ON    I 
TION    DAY 

TiiK  proudest  now  b  bat  mv  pcei 

The  highest  not  more  higk  ; 
To-day,  of  all  the  weary  year, 

A  king  of  men  am  L 
To-<lay  alike  are  great  and  small. 

The  nameless  and  the  kuowa ; 
Mv  palace  is  the  |»eopIe*s  hall. 

The  ballot-box  my  thrune ! 

Who  serves  to-day  upon  the  lift 

Beside  the  served  shall  stand: 
Alike  the  brtiwn  and  wrinkled  fift 

'Hie  gloved  and  dainty  hami ! 
The  rich  is  level  with  the  |*«M>r, 

The  weak  is  stnmg  li>-duy  ; 
And  sleekest  broadcloth  c«»uuL<k  ik 

Than  h(»nies|iun  frui-k  of  gray 

Tiwlay  let  |>omp  and  vain  prrtfoi 

My  stnblN>rn  right  abide  ; 
I  s«*t  a  plain  man's  commoo  seoir 

.VgiiinNt  the  |M^l:int*s  pride. 
T<»-<l:iy  shiill  siu}plf  manhfMni  try 

Tlie  strtMigth  of  giild  and  lmi»l : 
Tlie  wiile  world  has  not  «<*altli  tu 

'Die  |M>wer  in  my  right  hand  ! 

Whih'  there  's  a  grief  to  seek  rrdi 

( )r  Imlance  to  ailjust, 
Wht-n'  weighs  <nir  living  manlM«d 

Than  Mammon  *h  vilest  du»t.  — 
Whili"  thi're  *s  a  right  to  need  w« 

A  wr«»ng  to  sweep  awav, 
l*]> !  clouted  knet*  and  raggtd  coa^ 

A  man  *s  a  man  to-dav  ! 


THE  DREAM   OF  PIO  NONO 
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lM  of  PIO  NONO 

t  while  the  pious  troops  of 

isade  Pio  Nono  preached, 
holy  Bourbons  stayed  his 

Aaron  meet   for  such  a 

rom  Naples  towards  rebel- 
e 

istry  of  Oudinot, 
iron  homilies 
isions  of  the  bayonet, 
pontiff    fell   asleep,    and 


Eike  Tiberias,  in  the  sun 
Orient ;   and   beheld    the 

nd,  kneel  at  the  Master's 

lole.    And,  sweetly  over 

der  of  their  hymn  of  praise 
earth,  in  silver  rounds  of 

ssed  aneels  sing  of  peace, 
1,  and  glory  to  the  Lord. 

feet  unshod,  and  leathern 

irkened  by  fierce  summer 

'  the  desert,  closer  drew 
,  and  girded  up  his  loins, 
s  who  had  authority  : 


I  me. 


>t 


Lakeside  and  eastern  sky 
ng  of  an?els  passed  away, 
m's  alacrity  of  change, 

the   swart  fisher  by  his 

a\  City  lift  its  domes 
s  and  monumental  pomp 
Campagna.     On  the  hills 
ling  villas  rose  and  fell, 
le  mortar's  iron  throat 
trenches  ;  and,  within  the 

lells,  low  groans  of  human 


Shout,  drum  beat,  and  the  clanging  larum- 

beU, 
And  tramp  of  hosts,  sent  up  a  mingled 

sound, 
Half  wail  and  half  defiance.    As  they  passed 
The  gate  of  San  Pancrazio,  human  blood 
Flowed  ankle-high  about  them,  and  dead 

men 
Choked  the  long  street  with  gashed  and 

gory  piles,— 
A  ghastly  barricade  of  mangled  flesh. 
From  which,  at   times,  quivered  a  living 

hand. 
And  white  lips  moved   and   moaned.     A 

father  tore 
His  gray  hairs,  by  the  body  of  his  son. 
In  frenzy  ;  and   his  fair  young  daughter 

wept 
On  his  old  bosom.     Suddenly  a  flash 
Clove  the  thick  sulphurous  air,  and  man 

and  maid 
Sank,  crushed  and  mangled  by  the  shatter- 
ing shell. 

Then  spake  the  Gralilean:  "Thou  hast 
seen 

The  blessed  Master  and  His  works  of  love; 

Look  now  on  thine  I  Hear'st  thou  the 
angels  sing 

Above  this  open  hell  ?  Thou  God's  high- 
priest  I 

Thou  the  Vicegerent  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  I 

Thou  the  successor  of  His  chosen  ones  ! 

I,  Peter,  fisherman  of  Galilee, 

In  the  dear  Master's  name,  and  for  the 
love 

Of  His  true  Church,  proclaim  thee  Anti- 
christ, 

Alien  and  separate  from  His  holy  faith 

Wide  as  the  difference  between  death  and 
life. 

The  hate  of  man  and  the  great  love  of  Grod  I 

Hence,  and  repent  I  " 

Thereat  the  pontiff  woke, 
Trembling,  and  muttering  o'er  his  fearful 

dr^m. 
"  What  means  he  ? "  cried  the  Bourbon. 

"  Nothing  more 
Than  that  your  majesty  hath  all  too  well 
Catered  for  your  poor  guests,  and  that,  in 

sooth. 
The  Holy  Father's  supper  troubleth  liim," 
Said  Cardinal  Antonelli,  with  a  smile. 
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THE  VOICES 

**  Why  urge  the  long,  unequal  fight, 
Since  Truth  has  fallen  in  the  ttreet. 

Or  lift  anew  the  trampled  li^ht, 
Quenched  by  the  heedless  million's  feet  ? 

**  Give  o'er  the  thankless  task  ;  forsake 
The  fools  who  know  not  ill  from  good  : 

Eat,  drink,  enjoy  thy  own,  and  take 
Thine  ease  among  the  multitude. 

*<  Live  out  thyself  ;  with  others  share 
Thy  proper  life  no  more  ;  assume 

The  unconcern  of  sun  and  air. 

For  life  or  death,  or  blight  or  bloom. 

"  The  mountain  pine  looks  calmly  on 
The    fires  that  soourgc  the  plains  be- 
low. 

Nor  heeds  the  eagle  in  the  sun 
The  small  birds  piping  iu  the  snow  ! 

<*The  world  is  God's,  not  thine  ;  let  Him 
Work  out  a  change,  if  change  must  be  : 

The  hand  that  planted  best  can  trim 
And  nurse  the  old  unfruitful  tree.** 

So  spake  the  Tempter,  when  the  light 
Of  sun  and  starfi  ha<l  left  the  skv  ; 

I  listened,  through  the  eloud  Hml  night, 
And  heard,  methoiight,  a  voice  reply  : 

"  That  task  inav  well  seem  over-hard, 
Wlio  seatten'st  in  a  thankle.ss  Koil 

Tliy  life  a«  t»etMl,  with  no  rewanl 
Save  that  which  Duty  gives  to  Toil. 

•*  Not  wholly  is  thy  heart  resigned 
To  Ilravi'iiN  iMMiijjn  and  just  decree. 

Which,  liiikiii;^  thee  with  all  thy  kind. 
Transmits  their  joyn  and  griefs  to  thee. 

**  Break  off  that  sa^'red  chain,  and  turn 
Back  on  thyM'If  thy  love  and  care  ; 

Be  thou  tliiii«*  own  mean  i(]«>l,  hum 

Faith,    ]Io|M',    and    Tru5t,  thy  children, 
there. 

•*  Released  fn)m  that  fraternal  law 

Which  .than'fi  the  coniuion  Icile  aiHl  bliss, 

No  Middcr  lot  couhl  Follv  <Iniw, 

Or  Sill  |iruvuke  from  rate,  than  this. 


'*  The  meal  unshared  b  food  onblcst : 
Thou  hoard'st  in  vain  what  love  iks 
spend  ; 

Self-ease  is  pain  ;  thir  only  reil 
Is  labor  for  a  worthy  end  ; 

**  A  toil  that  gains  with  what  it  yicUi^ 
And  scatters  to  its  own  increase, 

And  bears,  while  sowinj^  oatward  k:\kk 
The  harvest-song  of  inward  pcare. 


« 


Free-lipped  the  liberal  streamlets  na. 
Free  shines  for  all  the  bealtkf al  nr ; 


The  still  pool  stagnates  in  the 
llie  lurid  earth-fire  haanU  dccsy ! 

**  What  is  it  that  the  crowd  reqnite 
Tliv  love  with  hate,  thy  tnth  witk  ba 

And  but  to  faith,  and  not  to  sight, 
The  walls  of  Freedom's  temple 


'*  Yet  do  thy  work  ;  it  shall 
In  thine  or  in  another's  dav  ; 

And,  if  denied  the  victor's  meed. 
Thou  shalt  not  Uck  the  toiler's  ptr. 

**  Faith  shares  the  future's  promise ;  Uw 
Self-offering  is  a  trium|Ji  won  ; 

And  each  good  thought  or  actioB  bsw 
The  dark  world  nearer  to  the  so. 

*'  Then  faint  not,  falter  not,  nor  pM 
Tliy  weokiM'ss  ;  truth  itself  i^fitroac- 

The  lion*K  ntriMi^th,  the  eaglvV  >pHd, 
Are  not  alone  voiichsafiMl  to  vniSf: 

**  Tliy  nature,  which,  thnMi«;h  ftiv  sad  ^ 
To  place  or  gain  fiml:*  out  its  mv. 

Hath  i)ower  to  M'ck  the  hi;;h«'»t  gw 
Ami  (liitv*b  holiest  call  o1m-v  ! 

**  Strivc^t  thou  in  darkut*!is  ?  —  foe»  •■* 
out 

In  league  with  traitor  thiMights  «<■" 
Tliy  ni^ht-watcli  kept  with  trvuiWisif  I^*  ' 

And  pale  Ki'ni4>rM'  the  ghtwt  of  >^ 

**  Hast  thou  not,  «»n  M>uie  week  of  »!•*•* 
S«'fu  tlic  »w»i*t  Sabbath  brrakiBjf  *■* 

.\n(l  cloud  and  sliadow,  Munlit,  f«'rv 
The  curtains  <if  its  tent  of  prsirr  > 

*•  So,  haply,  when  thy  ta.*k  shall  tad, 
'llie  wrong  nhall  Iom?  itM-lf  in  nf^fc* 
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ireek-day  darkness  blend 
ong  Sabbath  of  the  light  I  " 

NEW   EXODUS 

hearing  that  slavery  had  been 
ad  in  Egypt  Unhappily,  the 
dedges  of  the  vacillating  gov- 
»t  proved  unreliable. 

ud,  across  the  desert  sand, 
the  parted  waves, 
tig  bondage,  with  an  out- 
1.  hand, 
[iebrew  slaves  I 

ber  of  the  Pentateuch^ 
tatues  cold, 
of  the  sacred  book 
;hat  marvel  old. 

reat  I  "  the  simple  Moslem 

ancient  date, 

croll,  and  make  that  living 

"  God  was  great  I " 

Coptic   monks  by  Mousa's 

;  wonders  past, 

tales  the  wandering  Arab 

sr  than  the  last. 

id  !     Above  the  Pyramids 
ie  more  that  hand, 
fypt,  from  her  stony  lids, 
ler  veil  of  sand. 

smitten  Meranon,   singing, 

g  by  his  Nile, 

(  grave    and  awful  visage 

human  smile. 

Nrith  hail  and  fire,  and  call 
midnight  graves, 
ness  of  the  noonday,  fall 
»f  the  slaves. 

ugh  the  Red  Sea,  as  of  old, 
a  walk  dry  shod  ; 


Through  human  hearts,  by  love  of  Him 
controlled, 
Runs  now  that  path  of  God  ! 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  FINLAND 

"  Joseph  Stnige,  with  a  companion,  Thomas 
Harvey,  has  been  visiting  the  shores  of  Fin- 
land, to  ascertain  the  amount  of  mischief  and 
loss  to  poor  and  peaceable  snfferers,  occasioned 
by  the  gun-boats  of  the  allied  squadrons  in  the 
late  war,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  relief  for 
them."  —  Friendt*  Review. 

Across  the  frozen*  marshes 

The  winds  of  autumn  blow, 
And  the  fen-lands  of  the  Wetter 

Are  white  with  early  snow. 

But  whero  the  low,  gray  headlands 

Look  o'er  the  Baltic  brine, 
A  bark  is  sailing  in  the  track 

Of  England's  battle-line. 

No  wares  hath  she  to  barter 
For  Bothnia's  fish  and  grain  ; 

She  saileth  not  for  pleasure. 
She  saileth  not  for  gain. 

But  still  by  isle  or  mainland 

She  drops  her  anchor  down, 
Where'er  the  British  cannon 

Rained  fire  on  tower  and  town. 

Outspake  the  ancient  Amtman, 
At  the  gate  of  Helsing^ors  : 
"  Why  comes  this  ship  a-spying 

In  the  track  of  England's  wars  ?  " 

"  God  bless  her,"  said  the  coast-g^ard,  — 
"  God  bless  the  ship,  I  say. 
The  holy  angels  trim  the  saUs 
That  speed  her  on  her  way  f 

"  Where'er  she  drops  her  anchor, 
The  peasant's  heart  is  glad  ; 
Where'er  she  spreads  her  parting  sail, 
The  peasant's  heart  is  sad. 

"  Each  wasted  town  and  hamlet 
She  visits  to  restore  ; 
To  roof  the  shattered  cabin. 
And  feed  the  starving  poor. 
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The  sunken  boatii  of  fishers, 
The  foragpd  beeves  and  grain. 

The  spoil  of  Hake  and  storehouse, 
The  good  ship  brings  again. 


**  And  so  to  Finland's  sorrow 
The  sweet  amend  is  made, 
As  if  the  healing  hand  of  Christ 
Upon  her  wounds  were  laid  I " 

Then  said  the  graj  old  Amtman, 
**The  will  of  God  be  done  ! 

The  battle  lost  by  England's  hate, 
By  England's  love  is  won ! 

"  We  braved  the  iron  tempest 
That  thundered  on  our  shore  ; 
But  when  did  kindness  fail  to  find 
The  key  to  Finland's  door  ? 

"  No  more  from  Aland's  ramparts 
Shall  warning  signal  come, 
Nor  start le<I  Sweaborg  hear  again 
The  roll  of  midnight  drum. 


t* 


Beside  our  fierce  Black  Eagle 
The  Dove  of  Peace  shall  rest  ; 

An<l  in  the  mouths  of  cannon 
The  sea-bird  make  her  nest. 


"  For  Finliuul,  looking  seaward, 
Xo  eoiiiin;;^  foe  shall  M*an  ; 
And  the  holy  Im^Un  «)f  AIm> 

SluiU  ring,  *(ioo(UwilI  to  man  I' 

'*  Th«'n  n»w  thy  boat,  ()  fisher  I 
In  |M*aee  on  lake  and  Ikiv  ; 
And  tlu»u,  young  maiden,  dance  again 
Around  the  |M»les  4»f  May  I 

••  Sit  down,  old  men,  together, 
Old  wivi'N,  in  f|uiet  spin  ; 
IIeneef<irtli  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Is  the  brother  of  the  Finn  I " 


THK    KVE   OF   ELECTION 

From  gold  to  gray 
Our  mild  sweet  dav 
Of  Indian  Suniint^r  fades  too  s<ion  ; 
Hill  ti-nd«'rly 
Alnivr  thf  MMI 

Hangs,  white  and  calm,  the  hunters  moon. 


In  its  pale  fire. 

The  village  spire 
Shows  like  the  ^diac's  speetni  laiee 

The  |>ainted  walls 

Whereon  it  falls 
Transfigure<l  stand  in  marble  tniMe ! 

O'er  fallen  leaves 
The  west-wind  griews, 

Yet  comes  a  seed-time  round  agaia ; 
And  mom  shall  S€*e 
The  State  sown  free 

With  baleful  tares  or  hcmltbfnl  gnus. 

Along  the  street 

The  shadows  meet 
Of  Destiny,  whose  liands  conceal 

The  moulds  of  fate 

That  shape  the  StiUe, 
^Vnd  make  or  mar  the  commoo  wnL 

Around  I  see 

The  powers  that  be  ; 
I  stand  by  Empire's  primal  springs ; 

And  princes  meet. 

In  every  street. 
And  hear  the  tread  of  uncrowned  kiif 

Hark  I  through  the  crowd 

The  laugh  runs  loud. 
Beneath  the  sail,  rebuking  moon. 

(f(Ml  tia\e  the  land 

A  ean*le!vs  liand 
May  shake  or  swerve  ere  morrow**  bp 

No  jest  is  this  ; 
One  ciisi  amiss 
May  bhist  the  ho}M*  «if  Freedom*tT«tf 
Oh,  take  nie  where 
Are  hearts  of  prayer, 
■   An<l  foit'lifads  l>owed  in  rrverent  (t»x 

Not  lightly  fall 

He\nnd  reeall 
The  writt«'n  M-mlls  a  breath  can  llost ; 

Thi*  erowiiing  fa«.*t. 

Tilt*  kin^lie^t  aet 
Of  Fn'^Mloni  is  the  fnt*nuui*i  vote! 

For  iM>arlM  that  gvm 

A  <lia«lem 
The  diver  in  the  de«*p  S4.*a  dies ; 

The  n*gal  right 

We  boAAt  to-night 
Is  ours  through  cobtlier  sacrifice ; 
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»lood  of  Vane, 
rison  pain 

the  path  the  Pilgrim  trod, 
lers  whose  faith 
strength  from  death, 
her  Russell  up  to  Grod  I 

learts  grow  cold, 

ghtl J  hold 

ih  brave  men  died  to  gain  ; 

take,  the  cord, 

kxe,  the  sword, 

1  at  its  birth  of  pain. 

hadow  rend, 

>*er  us  bend, 

irith  your  crowns  and  palms  ; 

he  through  these  throngs 

battle  songs, 

1  prayers,  and  dungeon  psalms  I 

from  the  sky, 

Grod*8  great  eye, 

I  moon,  with  searching  beam, 

Q  the  sight 

y  pure  light 

ilf-seekings  meaner  seem. 

e  from  our  hearts 

»rthy  arts, 

esigned,  the  purpose  dark ; 

imite  away 

lands  we  lay 

I  the  sacred  ark. 

irty  claims 

private  aims, 

august  face  of  Truth, 

•eto  are  given 

kge  of  heaven, 

if  immortal  youth. 

all  our  voice 

vereign  choice 

ep  bass  of  duty  done, 

itiike  the  key 

ne  to  be, 

ind  man  shall  speak  as  one  I 


ROM   PERUGIA 

g  which  has  the  most  dunevered 
torn  the  Pope,  —  the  unforgivable 
breaking  point  between  him  and 


them,  —  has  been  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
motion he  gave  to  the  officer  under  whom  were 
executed  the  slaughters  of  Perugia.  That  made 
the  breaking  point  in  many  honest  hearts  that 
had  clung  to  mm  before."  —  Harriet  Bsegh- 
ER  Stowb*8  Letters  from  Italy. 

The  tall,  sallow  guardsmen  their  horsetails 
have  spread. 

Flaming  out  in  their  violet,  yellow,  and  red  ; 

And  behind  go  the  lackeys  in  crimson  and 
buff. 

And  the  chamberlains  gorgeous  in  velvet 
and  ruff ; 

Next,  in  red-legged  pomp,  come  the  cardi- 
nals forth, 

Each  a  lord  of  the  church  and  a  prince  of 
the  earth. 

What 's  this  squeak  of  the  fife,  and  this  bat- 
ter of  itum.  ? 

Lo  I  the  Swiss  of  the  Church  from  Perugia 
come ; 

The  militant  angels,  whose  sabres  drive 
home 

To  the  hearts  of  the  malcontents,  cursed 
and  abhorred. 

The  good  Father's  missives,  and  ''Thus 
saith  the  Lord  !  " 

And  lend  to  his  logic  the  point  of  the  sword  ! 

O  maids  of  Etmria,  gazing  forlorn 

O'er  dark  Thras3rmenus,  dishevelled  and 
torn  I 

O  fathers,  who  pluck  at  your  gray  beards 
for  shame  I 

O  mothers,  struck  dumb  by  a  woe  without 
name  I 

Well  ye  know  how  the  Holy  Church  hire- 
ling behaves, 

And  his  tender  compassion  of  prisons  and 
graves  I 

There  they  stand,  the  hired  stabbers,  the 
blood-stains  yet  fresh. 

That  splashed  like  red  wine  from  the  vin- 
tage of  flesh  ; 

Grim  instruments,  careless  as  pincers  and 
rack 

How  the  joints  tear  apart,  and  the  strained 
sinews  crack  ; 

But  the  hate  that  glares  on  them  is  sharp 
as  their  swords. 

And  the  sneer  and  the  scowl  print  the  air 
with  fierce  words  I 
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Off  with  hats,  dowu  with  knees,  shoat  your 

vivos  like  mad ! 
Here 's  the  Pope  in  his  holiday  righteousness 

clad, 
From  shorn  crown  to  toe-nail,  kiss-worn  to 

the  quick, 
Of  sainthood  in  purple   the  pattern  and 

pick, 
Who  the  rvU  of  the  priest  and  the  soldier 

unites. 
And,  praying  like  Aaron,  like  Joshua  fights  I 

Is  this  Pio  None  the  gracious,  for  whom 
We   sang   our   hosauuas   and   lighted   all 

Rome  ; 
With  whose  advent  we  dreamed  the  new 

era  l>egan 
When  the  priest  should  be  human,  the  monk 

be  a  man  ? 
Ah,  the  wolf  *s  with  the  sheep,  and  the  fox 

with  the  fowl. 
When  fn*edom  we  trust  to  the  crosier  and 

cowl  I 

Stand  aside,  men  of  Rcmie  !  Here 's  a  hang- 
man-fiiofMl  Swiss  — 

(A  blt'ssiiig  for  him  surely  can't  go  amiss)  — 

«VouI(l  km^l  dowu  the  sanctified  slipper  to 
kisH. 

Short  shrift  will  suffice  him,  —  he 's  blest 
Wyond  doubt ; 

But  there 's  bliMnl  on  his  hands  which  would 
waivtOy  wash  out, 

Though  IVter  himself  held  the  baptismal 

8|M>Ut  ! 

Make  wnv  for  the  next  !     Here 's  another 

SWtM't   soil  ! 

Wliat  *s  this  tiia^tiff-JHwed  rascal  in  e]»aulcts 
<l<nu'  ? 

He  did,  wlii<|HT8  niiii«ir,  (its  truth  (rod  for- 
bid !) 

At  IVru^iii  what  II<'r<»d  at  liethb^hem 
did. 

And  t\w  luothcrs  ?  Don't  name  them  ! 
thvM*  humors  of  war 

Thry  wli(»  k<*<*p  him  in  ser>'ici*  must  {Minltm 
him  for. 

Hist  ?  Im'h*  'h  tho  arch-knave  in  a  cardinaFs 

hat. 
With  thf  heart  of  n  w«ilf,  and  the  stealth 

of  a  cut 
(As  if   .Indus   and    IIcrtMl    together   wen* 

rullt*<l}, 


Who  keeps,  all  as  one,  the  Pope's  i 

and  gold, 
Mounts  gusird  on  the  altar,  and  pflffii 

thence. 
And  flatters  St  Peter  wkife  ttraBsi 

penoe  f 

Who  doubts  Antooelli?      Have  mtr 

ceased 
When  robbers  say  mass,  and  Ban^ 

priest  ? 
When  the  Church  eats  and  drinks,  a 

mystical  board. 
The  true  flesh  and  blood  carved  and 

by  its  sword, 
\^lien  its  martyr,  unsinged,  claps  the  c: 

on  his  head, 
And  roasts,  as  his  proxy,  his  netghUi 

stead ! 

There  !  the  belb  jow  and  jangle  the  i 

blesseil  way 
That  they  did  when  they  rang  for  Bat 

omew*s  day. 
Hark  !     the    tallow  -  faced 

women  nor  boys. 
Vex  the  air  with  a  shrill, 

noi.se. 
Te  Drum  lawiamwt !      All  ronnd  vit 

stint 
The  iuc(*nse-pot  swings  with  a  taint  of  I 

in  *t ! 

And  now  for  the  blessing !     Of  Uttlr 

count, 
You  know,  is  the  old  one  they  beard  oc 

Mount. 
Its  giviT  was  landless,  His   raiment 

jM»or, 
\t>  jewrllfd  tiara  Hi*  fishermen  wifr  ; 
No  incon.He,  no  lackevs,  n«»  rit*h«"*.  n'*  b« 
No  Swiss  ijuanl."* !     \Ve  unirr  thiup  w 

at  Komc. 

So  blesH  us  the  strong  haml.  aa«l  rW 

th<*  wcuk  ; 
Ix't  Au>tri:i\s  vulture  have    foud  for 

lH*ak  ; 
I^et  the  wolf-vkhelp  of  Naples  pU;  1^^ 

With  hift  (leath-eap  of  silence,  and  ks* 

ami  chain  ; 
Put  reason,  and  justice,  and   truth  si 

K'ui  ; 
Fur  the  sin  unforgiven  is  freedom  Uf  ^ 
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ITALY 

e  sea  I  heard  the  groans 

OS  in  the  intervals 

id  wave.     Their  blood  and  bones 

n  torture,  crushed  by  thrones, 

ked  bj  priestly  cannibals. 

of  Freedom  slowly  gained 
yr  meekness,  patience,  faith, 
n  athlete  g^rimly  stained, 
sd  muscles  battle-strained, 
r  it  from  the  fields  oP  death  1 

awe-struck,  from  the  sight, 
the  claiporiug  thousands  mute, 
w  that  God  is  right, 
he  children  of  the  lic^ht 
iad  the  darkness  under  foot. 

>  pent  fire  heaves  its  crust, 
try  skies  the  bolt  will  form 
:hem  clear  ;  that  Nature  must 
;e  of  her  powers  adjust, 
with  the  earthquake   and   the 
m. 

I,  and  let  the  earth  rejoice  I 
ifore  His  sterner  plan, 
the  organs  of  my  choice  ; 
in  battle's  stormy  voice, 
se  is  in  the  wrath  of  man  I 

'  as  He  lives,  the  day 

)  He  promised  shall  be  ours, 

;  flags  of  war,  and  lay 

ind  spear  to  rust  away, 

'  its  ghastly  fields  with  flowers  I 
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irer  light.  Cross  of  the  South, 

le  forth 

Brazilian  skies  ; 

O  river,  cleaving  half  the  earth 

nset  to  sunrise, 

great  mountains  to  the  Atlantic 

es 

's  long  anthem  pour. 

years  (God  niake  them  less  I ) 

slaves 
ame  thy  pride  no  more. 


No  fettered  feet  thy  shaded  margrins  press  ; 

But  all  men  shall  walk  free 
Where  thou,  the  high-priest  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Hast  wedded  sea  to  sea. 

And  thou,  great-hearted    ruler,  through 
whose  mouth 
The  word  of  God  is  said. 
Once  more,  "  Let  there  be  light  I "  —  Son 
of  the  South, 
Lift  up  thy  honored  head. 
Wear  unashamed  a  crown  by  thy  deseft 

More  than  by  birth  thy  own. 
Careless  of  watch  and   ward  ;    thou    art 
begirt 
By  grateful  hearts  alone. 
The  moated  wall  and  battle-ship  may  fail. 

But  safe  shall  justice  prove  ; 
Stronger  than  greaves  of    brass  or  iron 
mail 
The  panoply  of  love. 

Crowned  doubly  by  man's  blessing   and 
God's  grace. 

Thy  future  is  secure  ; 
Who  frees  a  people  makes  his  statue's  place 

In  Time's  Valhalla  sure. 
Lo !  from  his  Neva's  banks  the   Scythian 
Czar 

Stretches  to  thee  his  hand, 
Who,  with  the  pencil  of  the  Northern  star, 

Wrote  freedom  on  his  land. 
And  he  whose  g^ve  is  holy  by  our  calm 

And  prairied  Sangamon, 
From  his  gaunt  hand  shall  drop  tlie  mar- 
tyr's palm 

To  greet  thee  with  "  Well  done  I  " 

And  thou,  O  Earth,  with  smiles  thy  face 
make  sweet, 

And  let  thv  wail  be  stilled. 
To  hear  the  Muse  of  prophecy  repeat 

Her  promise  half  fulfilled. 
The  Voice  that  spake  at  Nazareth  speaks 
still, 

No  sound  thereof  hath  died  ; 
Alike  thy  hope  and  Heaven's  eternal  will 

Shall  yet  be  satisfied. 
The  years   are    slow,  the  vision    tarrieth 
long. 

And  far  the  end  may  be  ; 
But,  one  by  one,  the  fiends  of  ancient  wrong 

Go  out  and  leave  thee  free. 
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AFTER   ELECTION 

The  day's  Rharp  strife  is  ended  now. 
Our  work  ih  done,  God  knoweth  how  I 
As  on  the  throng^,  unrestful  town 
The  patience  of  the  moon  looks  down, 
I  wait  t4>  hear,  beside  the  wire, 
The  voices  of  its  tongues  of  fire. 

Slow,  doubtful,  faint,  thej  seem  at  first : 
Be  strong,  my  heart,  to  know  the  worst  I 
Hark  I  there  the  Alleghanies  spoke  ; 
That  sound  from  lake  and  prairie  broke, 
That  sunsi*t-gun  of  triumph  rent 
The  silence  of  a  continent  I 

That  sig^l  from  Nebraska  sprung, 

This  from  Xevada*s  mountain  tongue  ! 

Is  that  thy  answer,  strong  and  free, 

O  loyal  heart  of  Tennessee  ? 

What  strangts  glad  voice  is  that  which  calls 

From  Wagncr*s  grave  and  Sumter's  walls  ? 

From  Mississippi's  fountain-head 
A  sound  us  of  the  bison's  tread  ! 
There  rustled  freedom's  Charter  Oak  I 
In  that  wild  burst  the  Ozarks  spoke  I 
Cheer  answers  cheer  fir>ni  rise  to  set 
Of  sun.     We  have  a  country  yet  I 

The  praise,  O  (i<h1,  l)e  thine  alone  I 
Thou  givest  not  for  bread  a  stone  ; 
Thou  hast  not  led  us  through  the  night 
To  blind  us  with  returning  light  ; 
Not  through  the  furnace  have  we  passed. 
To  |R*rish  at  its  mouth  at  last. 

O  night  of  peace,  thy  flight  restrain  ! 
NovcmlK'r's  nunm,  Ik*  slow  to  wane  I 
Shine  on  the  fn^ed man's  cabin  floor. 
On  brows  of  prayer  a  blessing  |K>ur  ; 
And  give,  with  full  assurance  blest. 
The  n^ean*  heart  of  Freedom  rest  I 


DISARMAMENT 

"  Pit  up  the  swonl !  •'  Tlie  voice  of  Christ 

iMiop  niori' 
Speaks,  in  the  pause's  of  the  cannon's  roar. 
O'er  t\«'lds  of  corn  by  fiery  sickles  reaped 
And  ]«'ft  dry  ashes  ;  over  trenches  heaped 
With   naini'less  dead  ;  o'er  cities  starring 

slow 


I 


Under  a  rain  of  fire ;  throiigh  vaidi  U 

woe 
Down  which  a  groaning  diapaaoo  nas 
From  tortured  brothers,  hnsfaaadaa  lofttk 

sons 
Of  desoUte  women  in  their  far-off  htomnt 
Waiting  to    hear    the    step    that   Mitr 

comes  I 
O  men  and  brothen  I   let  tliat   t€m«  W 

heard. 
War  fails,  try  peace  ;  pat  op  tbe  ntkm 

sword  I 

Fear  not  the  end.    There  is  a  story  toU 
In    Eastern   tents,   when    autnom   aifki 

grow  cold. 
And  round  the  fire  the  Mongol  skrpheri* 

sit 
With  grave  responses  listening  bbIo  it : 
Once,  on  the  errands  of  his  mercy  beat, 
Buddha,  the  holy  and  beneToleat, 
Met  a  fell  monster,  huge  mad  fierce  W 

look. 
Whose  awful  voice  tbe  hills  and  fuit* 

shook. 
«<0  son  of  peace  ! "  tbe  giant  cried,  *tlf 

fate 
Is  sealed  at  last,  and  Iotc  shall  yieU  to 

hate." 
The   unarmed   Buddha   IcMikiBg,  witk  st 

trace 
Of  fear  or  anjn'r.  in  the  monster *«  fvt. 
In   pitv  said:    **  Poor  fiend,   eten  tb^  ^ 

'love." 
Lo  !  as  he  s]>ake  the  sky-tall  temtr  nsk 
To  hand-brt*adth  size  ;  the  huge  abhorrrsfv 

^h^ank 
Into  thf  form  and  fashion  of  a  dove ; 
And   where   the  thunder  of  its  rifv  *** 

hcird, 
Cireling  alwve  him  sweetly  fane  the  birf 
**  Hate  hath  no  harm  for  love,    so  rsfl  *-^ 

song; 
"And  peace  unweap<med  conqnen  crf^ 

wrong  I 


•* 


THE   PROBLE.M 


I 


Not  without  enry  Wealth  at  tinw*  ""^ 
look  . 

On  their  brown  strength  who  ^M  '■* 
reaping-hook 
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le,  or  at  the  forge-fire  shape 

.ough 

harness  of  the  steeds  of  steam; 

y  skill  and  patience,  anyhow 

;  noble,  and  the  earth  redeem 

ness.     By  kingly  accolade 

viras  never  worthier  knighthood 

m,  if,  while  demagogues  their 

nsels  proffer,  they  maintain 
est  manhood  unseduced,  and 

Liabor's  right  to  Labor's  gain 
me-comfort,  rest  of  hand  and 

*  pillow  for  the  head  of  Age. 

II 

Gain  if  it  nngrudgiug  yields 
just  demand  ;   and  well   for 

ses  of  its  own,  it  sees 

0  him   who  tills  its  pleasant 

ds  the  table  of  its  luxuries. 

1  of  the  rich  man  and  the  poor 
same,  inseparable  evermore  ; 
Muit  wage  or  labor  'fail  to  give 
*r,    raiment,    wherewithal   to 

rights,  necessity  its  claim. 
If-wrought  misery  and  shame 
e  charity  suffering  long  and 

eased  question  of  the  age  can 

I  tke  catch-words  of  the  blind 
lind.     Solution  there  is  none 
rolden  Rule  of  Christ  alone. 


►UR  COUNTRY 
oodstock,  Conn.,  July  4, 1883. 

tiy  natal  day  to  hope, 
;ry  of  our  love  and  prayer  I 
s  down  no  fatal  slope, 
;o  freer  sun  and  air. 

V  furnace-fires,  and  yet 

8  g^ce  only  stronger  made, 

tasks  before  thee  set 

alt  not  lack  the  old-time  aid. 


The  fathers  sleep,  but  men  remain 
As  wise,  as  true,  and  brave  as  they; 

Why  coimt  the  loss  and  not  the  gain  ? 
The  best  is  that  we  have  to-day. 

Whate'er  of  folly,  shame,  or  crime. 
Within  thy  mighty  bounds  transpires, 

With  speed  defying  space  and  time. 
Comes  to  us  on  the  accusing  wires  ; 

While  of  thy  wealth  of  noble  deeds. 
Thy  homes  of  peace,  thy  votes  unsold, 

The  love  that  pleads  for  human  needs, 
The  wrong  redressed,  but  half  is  told  I 

We  read  each  felon's  chronicle, 
His  acts,  his  words,  his  gallows-mood  ; 

We  know  the  single  sinner  well 
And  not  the  nine  and  ninety  good. 

Tet  if,  on  daily  scandals  fed. 

We  seem  at  tmies  to  doubt  thy  worth, 
We  know  thee  still,  when  all  is  said. 

The  best  and  dearest  spot  on  earth. 

From  the  warm  Mexic  Gulf,  or  where 
Belted  with  flowers  Los  Angeles 

Basks  in  the  semi-tropic  air, 

To  where  Katahdin's  cedar  treea 

Are  dwarfed  and  bent  by  Northern  winds. 
Thy  plenty's  horn  is  yearly  filled  ; 

Alone,  the  rounding  century  finds 
Thy  liberal  soil  by  free  hands  tilled. 

A  refuge  for  the  wronged  and  poor, 

Thy  generous  heart  has  borne  the  blame 

That,  with  them,  through  thy  open  door. 
The  old  world's  evil  outcasts  came. 

But,  with  thy  just  and  equal  rule. 

And  labor  s  need  and  breadth  of  lands. 

Free  press  and  rostrum,  church  and  school. 
Thy  sure,  if  slow,  transforming  hands. 

Shall  mould  even  them  to  thy  design, 
Making  a  blessing  of  the  ban  ; 

And  Freedom's  chemistry  combine 
The  alien  elements  of  man. 

The  power  that  broke  their  prison  bar 
And  set  the  dusky  millions  freci 

And  welded  in  the  name  of  war 
The  Union  fait  to  Liberty, 
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Shall  it  not  deal  with  other  ilia, 

Re<ln»ss  the  red  man^s  grieTanoey  break 

The  Circeau  cap  which  sluunes  and  kills, 
And  I^bor  full  requital  make  ? 

Alone  to  such  as  fitly  bear 

Thy  civic  honors  bid  them  fall  ? 

And  call  thy  daughters  forth  to  share 
The  rights  and  duties  pledged  to  all  ? 

Give  every  child  his  right  of  school, 
Merge  private  greed  in  public  good. 

And  M|Hire  a  treasury  overfull 
The  tax  upon  a  poor  nian*s  food  ? 

No  lack  was  in  thy  primal  stock. 
No  weakling  founders  buildcd  here  ; 

Tliine  wf>re  the  men  of  Plymouth  Rock, 
Tlie  Huguenot  and  Cavalier  ; 

And  they  whose  firm  endurance  gained 
The  friHMlom  of  the  souls  of  men, 

Whose  hands,  imstained  with  blood,  maio- 
taiue<l 
The  swortUess  common  wealth  of  Penn. 

And  thine  shall  be  the  power  of  all 
To  do  the  work  which  duty  bids. 

And  make  the  people's  council  liall 
As  lasting  as  the  IVramids  I 

Well  have  thy  later  years  made  good 
Thv  brav«»-Hjii<l  won!  a  eenturv  back, 

TIm*  pl('d^>  of  human  )>rotherh<MKl, 
Thi'  (Mjiial  claim  of  white  and  black. 

Tliat  wonl  'itill  frhoes  nmnd  tho  world. 
And  h\\  who  hear  it  turn  to  tlii^, 

And  rtrad  U{>on  thy  tla^  unfurled 
Tin*  pn»plK*cies  of  dcrttiny. 

Tliy  gr«*nt  world-l(*ss<m  all  .shall  loam, 
'Hit'  nations  in  thv  M.>h(M»l  shall  sit, 

Karth*s  farthest  mountuiii-t<»ps  shnll  bum 
With  watc*h-firt*s  fnuii  thy  own  uplit. 

(fn»at  without  S4M»king  to  1h«  great 
Hy  fniuil  or  ('oU(]u<*st,  rich  in  gold. 

But  rirhtT  in  th«>  lar^*  «»Htat4t 

Of  virtue  which  thv  chihln>n  hold, 

With  iK'acc  tliat  comes  of  purity 
An(i  ntrciii^h  to  HJuiplt*  justice  due. 

Si  nin^  (Mir  loyal  drf*ain  of  theo  ; 
(iihI  of  our  fathers  !  make  it  true. 


O  Land  of  lands !  to  thee  we  gifv 
Our  prayers,  our  hopes,  oar  aenriK  frrr 

For  thee  thy  sons  shall  nobly  liv«. 
And  at  thy  need  shall  die  for 


ON  THE  BIG  HORN 

In  the  diMtftroos  battle  en  tke  B^  H« 
River,  in  which  General  Coster  and  kii  rwm 
force  wera  shun,  the  chief  Raia  in  tW  Fn 
was  one  of  the  fieroMt  leaders  of  thv  hdm 
In  I^n^fellow's  poem  on  the  masMtrt.  tkn 
lines  will  be  remembered  :  — 

*•  ReTente !  **  crM  Ral»4ii4be.flM% 
**  Rerrage  upon  All  th*  rM<e 

Of  tiMi  WhlU  Chief  with  jmtkm  Mr!** 
An!  the  moiurtauM  dark  anil  Ugh 
Fnim  their  crefa  reerhoed  the  cry 
Of  hie  aofer  end  ileefi^lr. 

He  is  now  a  man  of  peaee ;  and  tks  imN  < 
Standing?  Rock,  Dakota,  writes,  S<«eptrnib'r  I 
]S8tt :  ''  Rain-in-the-Fare  is  verv  aaziuae  lei 
to  Hampton.  I  fear  he  is  too  old,  bat  he  ^tar 
very  much  to  go.**  TV  Somthem  Warkt^K  tl 
orgran  of  General  Armatnmft's  Iadastml>ehi 
at  Hampton.  Va.,  savs  in  a  late  aaabK :  — 

**  Rain-in.the.Fam  has  applied  hef«v 
come  to  Hampton,  bat  his  agpe  woald  eirl« 
hira  from  the  school  as  an  ordjaarr  ttsii*! 
He  has  shown  himaelf  very  mack  is  t*nr 
about  it,  and  is  anxious,  all  say,  to  lean  tl 
bi'ttcr  wa\*H  of  lift*.  It  in  as  aansosl  ■•  it 
striking  to  mm*  a  man  of  hiA  a|r^.  maA  •im'  « 
hiiM  lia<l  Huch  an  expfrifmH*.  millini;  ti>  ri«* 
th«*  old  way.  aii«l  put  himself  in  the  poaitMa 
a  hoy  and  a  Ntad**nt/* 

TiiK  vcars  ari'  but  half  a  smrp. 
And  the  war>wlKK>p  s4»uniU  n«)  moir 

With  the  blast  of  bn^lea.  where 
Str:ii;;ht  into  a  slauj^htcr  pen. 
With  hiH  dcMiint'd  thri't*  humlntl  mrn. 

RimIc  the  chief  with  tl>e  vclKiw  Lft.r 


()  Hampton,  down  by  the 
What  voice  i.n  lieM'erhin};  thee 

For  the  H<.'h(dar*s  hiwlie^t  pbuv  ? 
Cau  thin  Ik*  the  V(»ice  <if  him 
Who  fou^fht  «»n  the  Bi^;  Htkm**  nm* 

Can  thiM  1h*  Rjiin-in-tiie-Fare  ? 

Hi'*  war-]uint  i"*  wa>lu»d  away, 
Hi<«  huud.H  have  for)»otten  t«t  sday  : 

He  <ieek<«  for  hiuiM^lf  an«I  hi«  nee 
Tlie  an«»  of  |>eaoe  and  tlie  hire 
That  ^ive  to  tlie  skilh^l  hami  more 

'niun  the  spoils  of  war  and  chaff. 
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ef  of  the  Christ-like  school  I 
he  zeal  of  thy  heart  grow  cool 
len  the  victor  scarred  with  fight 
a  child  for  thj  guidance  craves, 
the  faces  of  hunters  and  braves 
3  turning  to  thee  for  light  ? 

latchet  lies  overgrown 
g^rass  by  the  Yellowstone, 
nd  River  and  Paw  of  Bear  ; 
in  sign  that  foes  are  friends, 
lodge  like  a  peace-pipe  sends 
smoke  in  the  quiet  air. 

lands  that  have  done  the  wrong 
rht  the  wronged  are  strong, 
d  the  voice  of  a  nation  saith  : 
g^h  of  the  war  of  swords, 
|h  of  the  lying  words 
1  shame  of  a  broken  faith  I " 


The  hills  that  have  watched  afar 
The  vaUeys  ablaze  with  war 

Shall  look  on  the  tasselled  com  ; 
And  the  dust  of  the  grinded  grain, 
Instead  of  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

Shall  sprinkle  thy  banks.  Big  Horn  1 

The  Ute  and  the  wandering  Crow 
Shall  know  as  the  white  men  know. 

And  fare  as  the  white  men  fare  ; 
The  pale  and  the  red  shall  be  brothers, 
One's  rights  shall  be  as  another's. 

Home,  School,  and  House  of  Prayer  ! 

O  mountains  that  climb  to  snow, 
O  river  winding  below. 

Through  meadows  by  war  once  trod, 
O  wild,  waste  lands  that  await 
The  harvest  exceeding  great, 

Break  forth  into  praise  of  Grod  I 


POEMS  SUBJECTIVE  AND  REMINISCENT 


MEMORIES 

[**  It  was  not  without  thought  and  delihera- 
don,"  Whittier*B  biofn^pher  writea,  **  that  in 
1888  he  directed  this  poem  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  hit  Poema  Sabjective  and  Reminiioent 
He  had  never  before  publicly  acknowledged 
how  much  of  his  heart  was  wrapped  up  in  this 
delightful  play  of  poetic  fancy.  The  poem  was 
written  in  1841,  and  although  the  romance  it 
embalms  lie*  far  back  of  this  date,  possibly 
there  ii  a  heart  still  beating  which  fully  under- 
stands its  meaning.  The  biographer  can  do  no 
more  thun  make  thii  suggestion,  which  has  the 
sanction  of  the  poet's  explicit  word.  To  a  friend 
who  told  him  that  Memories  was  her  favorite 
poem,  he  said,  '  I  love  it  too ;  but  I  hardly 
know  whether  to  publish  it,  it  was  so  personal 
and  near  my  heart.*  **] 

A  BKAi'TiruL  and  happy  girl. 

With  8t(*p  as  light  as  summer  air, 
Eyes  glad  with  smiles,  and  brow  of  peari, 
Shadowed  by  many  a  careless  curl 

Of  unconfined  and  flowing  hair  ; 
A  seeming  child  in  everything, 

Save    thoughtful    brow    and    ripening 
channs. 
As  Nature  weare  the  smile  of  Spring 

When  sinking  into  Summer's  arms. 

A  mind  rejoicing  in  the  light 

Which    meltiKl     through     its    graceful 
lH)wer, 
Leaf  aft«'r  leaf,  dow-nioist  nnd  bright. 
And  stainloHK  in  itn  holy  wliite. 

Unfolding  like  a  morning  Hower  : 
A  heart,  which,  like  a  ftno-toue<l  lute. 

With  every  breath  of  feeling  woke, 
And,  even  when  the  tongue  was  mute. 

From  eye  an<l  lip  in  music  8|M>ke. 

How   thrills   once   more    the   lengthening 
diHin 

( )f  menit>ry,  at  the  thought  of  thee  ! 
Old  h(»|M*8  which  long  in  dust  have  lain. 
Old  dreaniA,  come  thntnging  back  again. 

And  boyhood  lives  again  in  me  ; 


I  feel  its  glow  npon  my  eheekt 
Its  fulness  of  the  h^it  b  miae, 

As  when  I  leaned  to  hear  thee  i|Makt 
Or  raised  my  doobtf nl  eyt  to 


I  hear  again  thy  low  repUes, 

I  feel  thy  arm  within  my  ow% 
And  timidly  again  uprise 
The  fringed  lias  of  haiel  eyM, 

With  soft  brown  tresses  OTerUovB. 
Ah  I  memories  of  sweet  summer  efts, 

Of  moonlit  wave  and  willowy  way, 
Of  stars  and  flowers,  and  dewy  Itm^m, 

And  smiles  and   tones  mofe  dear  iktf 
they  I 


Ere  this,  thy  quiet  eye  hath 

My  picture  of  thy  yoath  to 
When,  half  a  woman,  half  a  child, 
Thv  very  artlcssness  beguiled. 

And  folly's  self  seemed  wise  ta  Am  ; 
I  too  can  smile,  when  oVr  that  hoar 

The  lights  of  memory  backward  itnia 
Yet  feel  tlie  while  that  luanhood't  powr 

Is  vainer  than  my  boyhood's 


Years  have  passed  on,  and  left  their  tft(« 

Of  gniver  eare  and  deeper  thoofht; 
And  unto  me  the  ealni,  cold  face 
Of  nianb(MMl.  and  to  thet*  the  grace 

Of  wonian*fl  itonsive  lieauty  broafht 
Mort*    wide,    {H'rehance,    for   blase  t^ 
prai.w, 

The  scHool-boy*s  humble  naBae  has 
Thine,  in  the  green  and  quiet  wayt 

Of  unobtrusive  goodness  known. 

And  wider  yet  in  thought  and  deed 

l>ivergi*  our  )k.ithwa\*m  one  in  yoatk ; 
Thine  the  (»enevan*«  strment  creed. 
While  answen  to  my  spintV  need 

Tlie  IVerby  dalesman  s  simple  tnlk 
For  the<>,  the  priestly  rite  ana  prayetf 

And  litdy  <lay,  and  solemn  psalm ; 
For  me,  the  silent  reverrnee  where 

My  brethren  gather,  slow  and  rals- 
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hy  spirit  left  on  me 

■ess  Time  has  worn  not  out, 

;hing  of  myself  in  thee, 

from  the  past,  I  see, 

ig,  even  yet,  thy  way  about ; 

J  can  the  heart  nnleam 

son  of  its  better  hours, 

kS  Time's  dull  footstep  worn 

non  dust  that  path  of  flowers. 

e  at  times  before  our  eyes 
lows  melt,  and  fall  apart, 
ng  through  them,  round  us  lies 
light  of  our  morning  skies,  — 
ian  Summer  of  the  heart  I 
ympathies  of  mind, 
s  of  feeling  which  retain 
,  fresh  flow,  we  yet  may  find 
y  dreams  not  wholly  vain  I 

RAPHAEL 

i  by  the  portrait  of  Raphael,  at  the 
)n. 

)t  soon  forget  that  si^ht : 
T  of  Autumn's  westermg  day, 
rmth,  a  dreamy  light, 
lael's  picture  lay. 

mple  print  I  saw, 
face  of  a  musing  boy  ; 
I  gazed,  a  sense  of  awe 
bending  with  my  joy. 

rint,  —  the  graceful  flow 
xkI's  soft  and  wavy  hair, 
young  lip  and  cheek,  and  brow 
ed  and  clear,  were  there. 

;h  its  sweet  and  calm  repose 
e  inward  spirit  shine  ; 
f  before  me  rose 
te  veil  of  a  shrine. 

othland's  sage  has  told, 
ten  life,  the  man  within, 
from  its  frame  and  mould, 
al  eye  were  seen. 

lifting  of  that  eye, 
ing  of  that  pictured  baud  ? 
dond-wreath  on  the  sky, 
)  walls  expand. 


The  narrow  room  had  vanished,  —  space, 
Broad,  luminous,  remained  alone. 

Through  which  aU  hues  and  shapes  of  grace 
And  beauty  looked  or  shone. 

Around  the  mighty  master  came 

The  marvels  which  his  pencil  wrought. 

Those  miracles  of  power  whose  fame 
Is  wide  as  human  thought. 

There  drooped  thy  more  than  mortal  face, 
O  Mother,  beautiful  and  mild  I 

Enfolding  in  one  dear  embrace 
Thy  Saviour  and  thy  Child  I 

The  rapt  brow  of  the  Desert  John  ; 

The  awful  glory  of  that  day 
When  all  the  Father's  brightness  shone 

Through  manhood's  veil  of  clay. 

And,  midst  g^y  prophet  forms,  and  wild 
Dark  visions  of  the  days  of  old, 

How  sweetly  woman's  beauty  smiled 
Through  locks  of  brown  and  gold  ! 

There  Fomarina's  fair  young  face 
Once  more  upon  her  lover  shone, 

Whose  model  of  an  angel's  grace 
He  borrowed  from  her  own. 

Slow  passed  that  vision  from  my  view. 
But  not  the  lesson  which  it  taught ; 

The  soft,  calm  shadows  which  it  threw 
Still  rested  on  my  thought : 

The  truth,  that  painter,  bard,  and  sage. 
Even  in  Earth  s  cold  and  changeful  clime. 

Plant  for  their  deathless  heritage 
The  fruits  and  flowers  of  time. 

We  shape  ourselves  the  joy  or  fear 
Of  which  the  coming  life  is  made, 

And  fill  our  Future's  atmosphere 
With  simshine  or  with  shade. 

The  tissue  of  the  Life  to  be 

We  weave  with  colors  all  our  own, 

And  in  the  field  of  Destiny 
We  reap  as  we  have  sown. 

Still  shall  the  soul  around  it  call 
The  shadows  which  it  gathered  here, 

And,  painted  on  the  eternal  wall. 
The  Past  shall  reappear. 
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Think  ye  the  notes  of  holy  song 
On  Milton's  tnneful  ear  have  died  ? 

Think  ye  that  Raphael's  ansel  throng 
Has  vanished  from  his  side  ? 

Oh  no  !  —  We  live  oiir  life  again  ; 

Or  warmly  touched,  or  coldly  dim. 
The  pictures  of  the  Pftst  remain,  — 

Man's  works  shall  follow  him  I 


EGO 

WRITTEN  IN  THE  ALBUM  OF  A  FRIEND 

[OnpnallT  entitled  Lines  WritUn  in  the  Bcok 
of  a  Friend.] 

On  page  of  thine  I  cannot  trace 
The  cold  and  heartless  commonplace, 
A  statue's  fixed  and  marble  grace. 

For  ever  as  these  lines  I  penned, 

Still  with  the  thouebt  of  thee  will  hlend 

That  of  some  loved  and  common  friend, 

Who  in  life's  desert  track  has  made 
His  pilgrim  tent  with  mine,  or  st raved 
Beneatn  the  same  remembered  shaae. 

And  hence  my  pen  unfettered  moves 
In  freeilom  which  the  heart  approves. 
The  uegligiMU'C  wliich  friendship  loves. 

And  w\\i  thou  prize  my  poor  gift  less 
For  simple  air  and  ruiftic  dress, 
And  sign  of  ha>te  and  carelessness  ? 

Oh,  ninn*  than  Kp<*cious  Cfiunterfeit 

Of  sentiin«*nt  or  studied  wit, 

A  heart  like  thine  should  value  it. 

Yet  half  I  f^ar  my  gift  will  l>e 
Unto  thy  lKx>k,  if  not  to  thee. 
Of  more  than  doubtful  eourtesv. 

• 

A  lNUiishe<l  name  from  Fashion's  sphere, 

A  lay  unheanl  of  Heuuty*s  ear. 

Forbid,  dis4iwne<l,  —  wlmt  do  they  here  ? 

V\nm  my  e:ir  not  all  in  vain 

Came  the  nad  captive's  clanking  chain. 

The  groaning  from  his  bed  of  |Niin. 


And  sadder  still,  I  saw  the  woe 
Which  onlv  wounded  sptrita  know 
When  Pride's  strong  fooUleps  o'er  Ikn 

Spurned  not  alone  in  walks  abroad. 
But  from  the  temples  of  the  Lord 
Thrust  out  apart,  like  thiiigB  abbomd. 

Deep  as  I  felt,  and  stem  and  ttmng. 
In  words  which  Prudence  smotbered  \m^ 
My  soul  spoke  out  against  the 


Not  mine  alone  the  task  to 

Of  comfort  to  the  poor  and  weak. 

And  dry  the  tear  on  Sorrow's 


But,  mingled  in  the  conflict 

To  pour  the  fiery  breath  of  alomi 

Through  the  harsh  trumpet  of  Rcfons : 

To  brave  Opinion's  settled  frown. 
From  ermined  robe  and  sainUy  gova. 
While  w nestling  reverenced  ^ror  doea 

Founts  gushed  beside  my  pilgrim  war. 
Cool  shaidows  on  the  greensward  by. 
Flowers  swung  upon  the  bending  anf ■ 


And,  broad  and  bright,  on  either 
Stn'tchcnl  the  green  slope**  of  Fairr-lidL 
With  Ilo|>c's  eternal  sunbow  spanaral; 

Whence  voices  called  me  like  the  fiov, 
Wliieh  on  the  listener's  ear  will  grow. 
Of  fon>st  streaiuleta  soft  and  low. 

And  giMitle  eyes,  wbieh  still  retain 
Tlieir  picturt*  on  the  heart  and  braia. 
Smiled.  l>eckouiug  from  that  path  of  pti^ 


In  vain  !  nor  dn*ani,  nor  iv^.  nor 
Beniain  for  him  who  rounil  him  draw 
The  ImttenMl  uiail  of  Freedom's  raasf- 

From   youthful    ho|ies,    from  earh  p«* 

spot 

Of  youn^  Bomance,  and  grntle  IVMgti 
When>  storm  and  tumult  enter  di*C  ; 

Fnuu  ea4*h  fair  altar,  wlirrt*  l>rloiig 
Tlie  ofTeringH  Love  nMiuires  of  Suef 
In  homagv  to  her  bright-eyed  thnflf : 
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ml  and  strength,  with  heart  and 
ftnd, 

to  Freedom's  struggling  band, 
ad  Helots  of  our  land. 

arvel  then  that  Fame  should  turn 
iS  of  praise  to  those  of  scorn  ; 
ts    reclaimed,    her    smiles  with- 
rawn? 

itters  it  ?  a  few  years  more, 
rge  so  restless  heretofore 
iak  upon  the  imknown  shore  I 

ar  land  shall  disappear 
lows  which  we  follow  here, 
^wreaths  of  our  atmosphere  I 

0  work  of  mortal  hand, 

n  will  or  strength  expand 
i  gates  of  the  Better  Land  ; 

that  great  lore  which  gave 
le  sleeper  of  the  grave, 
he  power  to  seek  and  save. 

le  spirit  gazing  through 
i  of  the  past  can  view 

1  to  Heaven  and  virtue  true  ; 

^h  the  wreck  of  wasted  powers, 
ads  wreathed  from  Folly's  bowers, 
ims  and  misspent  hours, 

can  note  one  sacred  spot 
and  Self  profaned  not, 
place  in  the  waste  of  thought, 

eed  or  word  hath  rendered  less 
of  hnman  wretchedness, 
titude  looks  forth  to  bless  ; 

»le  burst  of  tenderest  feeling 
1  hearts  worn  by  evil-dealing, 
ing  on  the  hand  of  healing ; 

an  Gloir's  pomp  will  be 
en  and  blessed  spot  to  me, 
hade  in  Eternity  I 

ff  of  Time  which  may  invite 
led  and  spiritual  sight 
n  with  a  calm  delight. 


And  when  the  summer  winds  shall  sweep 
With  their  light  wings  my  place  of  sleep, 
And  mosses  round  my  headstone  creep  ; 

If  still,  as  Freedom's  rallying  sign, 
Ujpon  the  young  heart's  altars  shine 
The  very  fires  they  caught  from  mine ; 

If  words  my  lips  once  uttered  still, 
In  the  calm  faith  and  steadfast  will 
Of  other  hearts,  their  work  fulfil ; 

Perchance  with  joy  the  soul  may  leam 
These  tokens,  and  its  eye  discern 
The  fires  which  on  those  altars  bum  ; 

A  marvellous  joy  that  even  then. 

The  spirit  hath  its  life  again, 

In  the  strong  hearts  of  mortal  men. 


Take,  lady,  then,  the  gift  I  bring, 

No  gay  and  graceful  offering. 

No  nower-snule  of  the  laughing  spring. 


Midst  the  green  buds  of  Youth's  fresh 

May, 
With  Fancy's  leaf-enwoven  bay. 
My  sad  and  sombre  gift  I  lay. 

And  if  it  deepens  in  thy  mind 

A  sense  of  suffering  human-kind,  — 

The  outcast  and  the  spirit-blind  ; 

Oppressed  and  spoiled  on  every  side, 
Bjr  Prejudice,  and  Scorn,  and  rride. 
Life's  common  courtesies  denied  ; 

Sad  mothers  mourning  o'er  their  trust. 
Children  by  want  and  misery  nursed. 
Tasting  life's  bitter  cup  at  first ; 

If  to  their  strong  appeals  which  come 
From  fireless  hearth,  and  crowded  room. 
And  the  close  alley's  noisome  gloom, — 

Though  dark  the  hands  upraised  to  thee 

In  mute  beseeching  agony. 

Thou  lend'st  thy  woman's  sympathy  ; 

Not  vainly  on  thy  gentle  shrine. 

Where  Love,  and  Mirth,  and  Friendship 

twine 
Their  varied  gifts,  I  offer  mine. 
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THE   PUMPKIN 

Oh,  gpreenly  and  fair  in  the  lands  of  the 

sun, 
The  vines  of  the  gourd  and  the  rich  melon 

run, 
And  the  rock  and  the  tree  and  the  cottage 

enfold. 
With  broad  leaves  all  g^reenness  and  bloa- 

soius  all  gold, 
Like  that  which  o*er  Nineveh's  prophet  once 

erew. 
While  be  waited  to  know  that  his  warning 

was  true. 
And  longed  for  the  storm-clood,  and  lis- 

tenc<l  in  vain 
For  the  rush  of  the  whirlwind  and  red  fire- 
rain. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Xenil  the  dark  Spanish 

maiden 
Comes  up  with  the  fruit  of  the  tangled  vine 

laden  ; 
And   the  Creole  of  Cuba  laughs  out  to  be- 
hold 
Through  orange-leaves   shining  the  broad 

spheres  of  gold  ; 
Tet  with  dearer  delight  from  his  home  in 

the  North, 
On  the  fields  of  his  harvest  the  Yankee 

looks  forth, 
Where  crvHik-necks  are  coiling  and  yellow 

fniit  shines, 
And  the  sun  of  8epteml)er  melts  down  on 

his  vines. 

Ah  !  on  Tlianksgi%'ing  day,  when  from  East 
and  fn)m  West, 

F*rom  N«>rth  and  from  South  come  the  pil- 
grim uiid  ;;uf>t. 

When  tiiegmy-haireil  New  Knglandcr  sees 
round  hiH  iNianl 

The  old  bn»ken  links  of  affection  restored. 

When  the  ean*- wearied  man  seeks  his  mo- 
ther once  mon». 

And  the  worn  matnm  smiles  where  the  girl 
smiled  Wfore, 

What  moistens  the  lip  and  what  brightens 
the  eye  ? 

Wluit  ealU  tuu'k  the  i»ast,  like  the  rich 
Pumpkin  pie  ? 

Oh,  fniit  lored  of  lK>vhood  !  the  old  davs 
recalling. 


When    wood-grapes  were    parpliof   wmi 

brown  nuts  were  falling  ! 
When  wild,  ogly  faces  we  eaired  m  ill 

skin, 
Glaring  out  throogfa  the  dark  with  a  mmSk 

within  I 
When  we  laughed  roond  the  eoni  hiay^ 

with  hearts  all  in  tune. 
Our  chair  a  broad  pumpkin,  — o«r  laBtcn 

the  moon. 
Telling  tales  of  the  fairy  wbotimvelM  lib 

steam, 
In  a  pumpkin-shell  ooach,  with  two  ats  far 

her  team  I 


1 


Then  thanks  for  thy  preeent  I 

or  better 
E'er  smoked  from  an  ores  or  ciivM  s 

platter  I 
Fairer  hands  never  wruuglit  al  m  paitiy 

more  fine. 
Brighter  eyes  never  watched  o*er  ili  kik> 

ing,  than  thine  I 
And  the   prayer,  which  my 

full  to  express, 
Swells  my   heart  that    tfay 

never  be  less. 
That  the  days  of  thy  lot  aay  be  Imgl^ 

ened  below. 
And  the  fame  of  thy  worth  like  apOBfki^ 

vine  grow. 
And  thv  life  be  as  sweet,  mad  its  last  m^ 

set  sky 
Golden-tinted  and  fair  as  thy  own  Psaipks 

pie  I 


FORGIVENESS 

Mt   heart   was   heavy,  for  its  tnil  ki' 
t)et*n 
AbuMHl,  its  kindness  answered  witk  t^ 
wrong ; 
So,    turning    gloomily    froai    my   frlW^ 
men. 
One    summer  Sabbath    day  I  Mnw 
among 
The   gn*en  mounds  of  the  vi] 
plai*e  ; 
Whens  i>ondering  how  all  hwmss  ^ 

and  hate 
Find  one  sad  level ;   and  bow,  sstf  ' 
late, 
Wrongtnl  and  wrong«loer,  each  with  w*"* 
ened  face, 
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Id  hands  folded  over  a  still  heart, 
green  threshold  of  oar  common 

ave, 

)r  all  footsteps  tend,  whence  none 

part, 

•  myself,  and  pitying  my  race, 

non  sorrow,  like  a  mighty  wave, 
my  pride  away,  and  trembling  I 

rgave  I 


TO   MY   SISTER 


COPY    OF     "THE    SUPERNATU- 
/ILISM  OF  NEW  ENGLAND" 


rk  referred  to  was  a  series  of  papers 
I  title,  oontribnted  to  the  DemocrcUic 
d  afterward  collected  into  a  volume, 
noted  some  of  the  snperstitioiis  and 
revalent  in  New  England.  The  vol- 
not  been  kept  in  print,  but  most  of 
ats  are  distributed  in  my  Literary 
\8  and  MistceUanies  [now  scattered  in 
.  and  vi  of  the  Riverside  edition]. 

iter  I  while  the  wise  and  sage 
Ily  from  my  playful  page, 
it  it  strange  that  ripened  age 
stoop  to  boyhood's  folly  ; 
lat  thon  wilt  judge  aright 
dch  makes  the  heart  more  light, 
one  star-gleam  to  the  night 
ided  Melancholy. 

bh  weary  cares  and  themes  I 

de  the  moonlit  gate  of  dreams  ! 

ree  once  more   the    land  which 

9m8 

f onders  and  romances  ! 

ion,  with  clear  discerning  eyes, 

btly  read  the  truth  which  lies 

the  onaintly  masking  g^uise 

1  and  wizard  fancies. 

again  our  feet  we  set 
^reen  wood-paths,  twilight  wet, 
r  brooks,  whose  waters  fret 
ots  of  spectral  beeches  ; 
e  heurth-fire  glimmers  o'er 
whitewashed  waU    and   painted 
K>r, 

ig  eyes  widening  to  the  lore 
ry-folks  and  witches. 


Dear  heart !  the  legend  is  not  vain 
Which  lights  that  holy  hearth  again. 
And  calling  back  from  care  and  pain, 

And  death's  funereal  sadness, 
Draws  round  its  old  familiar  blaze 
The  clustering  eroupg  of  happier  days, 
And  lends  to  sober  manhood's  gaze 

A  glimpse  of  childish  gladness. 

And,  knowine  how  my  life  hath  been 

A  weary  work  of  tongue  and  pen, 

A  long,  harsh  strife  with  strong-willed  men, 

Thou  wilt  not  chide  my  turning 
To  con,  at  times,  an  idle  rh3rme. 
To  pluck  a  flower  from  childhood's  clime. 
Or  listen,  at  Life's  noondav  chime. 

For  the  sweet  bells  of  Morning  I 

MY   THANKS 

ACCOMPANYING   MANUSCRIPTS    PRE- 
SENTED TO  A  FRIEND 

[Formerly  entitled  Lines.^ 

T  18  said  that  in  the  Holy  Land 
The  angels  of  the  place  have  blessed 

The  pilrom's  bed  of  desert  sand. 
Like  Jacob's  stone  of  rest. 

That  down  the  hush  of  Syrian  skies 

Some  aweet-voiced  saint  at  twilight  sings 

The  song  whose  holy  symphonies 
Are  beat  by  unseen  wings  ; 

Till  starting  from  his  sandy  bed, 
The  wayworn  wanderer  looks  to  see 

The  halo  of  an  angel's  head 

Shine  through  toe  tamarisk-tree. 

So  through  the  shadows  of  my  way 
Thy  smile  hath  fallen  soft  and  clear. 

So  at  the  weary  close  of  day 
Hath  seemed  thy  voice  of  cheer. 

That  pilgrim  pressing  to  his  g^oal 
May  pause  not  for  the  vision's  sake, 

Tet  ?Sl  fair  things  within  his  soul 
The  thought  of  it  shall  wake  : 

The  graceful  palm-tree  by  the  well, 
Seen  on  the  far  horizon's  rim  ; 

The  dark  eyes  of  the  fleet  gazelle, 
Bent  timidly  on  him  ; 
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Each  pictured  saiut,  whoae  golden  hair 
Streams  sunliko  thruugh  the  ootiTent*s 
gloom  ; 

P^e  slmnes  of  martyrs  joong  and  lair, 
And  loving  Mary*i  tomb  ; 

And  thus  each  tint  or  shade  which  falls, 
From  sunset  cloud  or  waving  tree, 

Along  ray  pilgrim  path,  recalls 
The  pleasant  thought  of  thee. 

Of  one  in  sun  and  shade  the  same. 
In  weal  and  woe  my  steady  friend^ 

Whatever  by  that  holy  name 
The  angels  comprehend. 

Not  blind  to  faults  and  follies,  thoa 
Ilast  never  failed  the  good  to  see. 

Nor  judged  bv  one  unseemly  bough 
The  upward-struggling  tree. 

These  light  leavw  at  thy  feet  I  lay,  — 
Poor    common     thoughts    on    common 
things, 

Which  Time  is  shaking,  day  by  day. 
Like  feathers  from  his  wings  ; 

Chance  shootings  from  a  frail  life-tree. 
To  nurturing  care  but  little  known. 

Their  pxxl  was  partly  learned  of  thee. 
Their  folly  is  my  own. 

That  tree  still  clasps  the  kindly  mould, 
ItH  leii^'os  still  drink  the  twilight  dew. 

And  w(*aving  its  ]>alc  green  with  eold, 
Still  bhines  the  sunlight  througn. 

There  still  tht*  morning  zephyrs  play. 
And    there    at    times   the   spring   bird 
niiijjs, 

And  mfwsy  tnmk  and  fading  spray 
Are  Howcred  with  glossy  wings. 

Yet,  even  in  genial  itun  and  rain. 

Root,  branch,  and  leaflet  fail  and  fade  ; 

The  wnnflerer  on  its  lonelv  plain 
Kreloug  shall  miss  its  shade. 

O  fri«'n(l  lielovfMl,  whose  cnrious  skill 

KoepH  bright  the  lost  year*s  leaves  and 
flowers, 
With    wann,   glad,   summer   thoughts    to 
Hll 
The  culd,  dark,  winter  hours  I 


Pressed  on  thy  heart,  the  leaves  I  fan 
May  well  defy  the  wintry  eold. 

Until,  in  Heaven's  eternal  H^nag, 
Life's  fairer  ones  unfold. 


REMEMBRANCE 

WITH    COPIES    OF    THE    AUTHOl's 
WRITINGS 


Friend  of  mine  I  whose  lot 
With  me  in  the  distant  past ; 
Where,  like  shadows  flittiag  nit, 


Fact  and  fancy,  thoo^t  and  theoM, 
Word  and  work,  begin  to  seea 
Like  a  half-rememMrcd  dream  I 

Touche<l  by  change  have  all  tkiagi  h 
Yet  I  think  of  thee  as  when 
We  had  speech  of  lip  and  pea. 

For  the  calm  thy  kindness  Wat 
To  a  path  of  discontentv 
Rough  with  trial  and  dissent ; 

Gentle  words  where  sneh  were  few. 
Softening  blame  where  blame  wit  tn 
Praising  where  small  praise  was  im 

For  a  waking  dream  made  good. 

For  an  i<loal  understood. 

For  thy  Christian  womanhood ; 

For  thy  marvellous  gift  to  coll 
From  our  coiiinion  life  and  doll 
^Mlatsoe*er  is  beautiful  ; 


Thoughts  and  fancies,  Hybla's 
Droppinjj  swe<*tneMi ;  true 
Of  congenial  sympathies  ;  — 


Still  for  these  I  own  mv  debt ; 
Memory,  with  her  evehds  wet. 
Fain  would  thank  thee  even  vet  t 

And  as  one  who  scatters  flowers 
When*  the  Queen  of  May*s  sweet  \m 
Sits,  oVrtwined  with  blossomed  faoev 

In  superfluous  zeal  bestowing 
(fift%  where  gifts  are  overflinria^ 
So  I  pay  the  debt  I  *m  owing. 


MY   NAMESAKE 
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\j  full  thonghts,  ffaj  or  sad, 
j-hued  or  sober  clad, 
sthing  of  my  own  I  add  ; 

assured  that  thou  wilt  take 
I  the  offering  which  I  make 
ly  for  the  giver's  sake. 


MY   NAMESAKE 

ted  to  Franoifl  G^enleaf  Alliaon  of 
A,  N.  J. 

cely  need  my  tardy  thanks, 
elf-rewarded,  nurse  and  tend  -* 
eaf  on  your  own  Green  Banks — 
smory  of  your  friend. 

10  wreath,  bloom-woven,  hides 
bered  brow  and  lessening  hair  : 

1 1  know,  the  myrtled  sides 
icon  are  bare. 

Hop-shells  so  many  bring 
bl^  founts  of  sonff  to  t^, 
drained,  for  aught  I  know,  the 
ring 
uiippe  dry. 

—  The  wreath  the  Muses  braid 
often  Folly's  cap  and  bell ; 
I,  my  ample  beaver's  shade 
srre  my  turn  as  well. 

I's  and  Friendship's  tender  debt 
d  by  those  I  love  in  life.  * 
nld  the  unborn  critic  whet 
3  hii  scalping-knife  ? 

nld  the  stranger  peer  and  pry 
facant  house  of  life  about, 
^  for  curious  ear  and  eye 
ilts  and  follies  out  ?  — 

flF,  for  fools  to  gazQ  upon, 
shaff  of  words,  the  fpxh  he  wore, 
insks  when  the  ear  is  gone 
stled  all  the  more  ? 

ly  Silence  dose  again, 
eture  vanish  from  the  eye, 
he  dim  and  misty  main 
e  small  ripple  die. 


Yet  not  the  less  I  own  your  claim 

To  grateful  thanks,  dear  friends  of  mine. 

Hang,  if  it  please  you  so,  my  name 
Upon  your  household  Une. 

Let  Fame  from  brazen  lips  blow  wide 
Her  chosen  names,  I  envy  none  : 

A  mother's  love,  a  father's  pride. 
Shall  keep  alive  my  own ! 

Still  shall  that  name  as  now  recall 

The  young  leaf  wet  with  morning  dew. 

The  glory  where  the  sunbeams  fall 
The  breezy  woodlands  through. 

• 

That  name  shall  be  a  household  word, 
A  spell  to  waken  smile  or  sigh  ; 

In  many  an  eveninc^  prayer  be  heard 
And  cradle  lullaby. 

And  thou,  dear  child,  in  riper  days 
When  asked  the  reason  of  thy  name, 

Shalt  answer  :  **  One  't  were  vain  to  praise 
Or  censure  bore  the  same. 

**  Some  blamed  him,  some  believed  him 
good. 

The  truth  lay  doubtless  'twizt  the  two  ; 
He  reconciled  as  best  he  could 

Old  faith  and  fancies  new. 

"  In  him  the  grave  and  playful  mixed. 
And  wisdom  held  witn  folly  truce. 

And  Nature  compromised  betwixt 
Good  fellow  and  recluse. 

**  He  loved  his  friends,  forgave  his  foes  ; 

And,  if  his  words  were  harsh  at  times. 
He  spared  his  fellow-men,  —  his  blows 

Fell  only  on  their  crimes. 

**  He  loved  the  good  and  wise,  but  found 

His  human  heart  to  all  akin 
Who  met  him  on  the  common  g^und 

Of  suffering  and  of  sin. 

"  Whate'er  his  neighbors  might  endure 
Of  pain  or  grief  nis  own  became  ; 

For  ail  the  ills  he  could  not  cure 
He  held  himself  to  blame. 

"  His  good  was  mainly  an  intent. 
His  evil  not  of  forethought  done  ; 

The  work  he  wrought  was  rarely  meant 
Or  finished  as  begun. 
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**  111  served  his  tides  of  feeling  strong 
To  turn  the  common  mills  of  use  ; 

And,  over  restless  wings  of  song, 
His  birthright  garb  nung  loose  I 

'*  His  eye  was  beauty's  powerless  slave, 
And  his  the  ear  which  discord  pains  ; 

Few  guessed  beneath  his  aspect  grave 
What  passions  strove  in  cnains. 

'*  He  had  his  share  of  care  and  pain, 

No  holiday  was  life  to  him  ; 
Still  in  the  heirloom  cup  we  drain 

The  bitter  drop  will  swim. 

^  Tet  Heaven  was  kind,  and  here  a  bird 
And  there  a  flower  beguiled  his  way  ; 

And  cool,  in  summer  noons,  he  heard 
The  fountains  plash  and  play. 

"  On  all  his  sad  or  restless  moods 
The  iMtient  peace  of  Nature  stole  ; 

The  quiet  of  the  fields  and  woods 
Sank  deep  into  his  soul. 

"  He  worshipped  as  his  fathers  did, 
And  kept  the  faith  of  childish  days, 

And,  how8oo*er  he  straved  or  slid. 
He  loved  the  good  old  ways. 

^  The  simple  tastes,  the  kindly  traits, 
Tlie  tranquil  air,  and  gentle  speech. 

The  8ilem*e  of  the  soul  that  waits 
Fur  mon>  than  man  to  teach. 

**  The  cant  of  fmrty,  school,  and  sect, 
Prov()kt'<l  at  times  bin  honest  scorn* 

And  Folly,  in  its  gray  respect. 
He  tucksed  on  !Mtire*s  horn. 

'*  Hut  still  luH  heart  was  full  of  awe 
.VikI  rt'vtTrnce  for  all  sacred  things  ; 

And.  bnMMling  over  form  and  law. 
He  saw  the  Spint*s  wings  I 

**  Life's  mystery  wrapt  him  like  a  cloud  •, 
He  hoanl  fur  voices  mock  his  own. 

The  sweep  of  wings  unseen,  the  loud, 
Vjowg  roll  of  waves  unknown. 

"  The  arrows  of  his  straining  sight 

Fell  <|uenched  in  darkness  ;  priest  and 
sage, 

Like  l(Mt  giiidfs  calling  left  and  right, 
Perplexed  his  doubtful  age. 


*'  Like  childhood,  listenin|^  for  tbe  sn 
Of  its  dropped  pebbles  m  tlie  wtU, 

All  vainly  down  the  dark  profoaad 
His  bnef-lined  plummet  felL 

'*  So,  scattering  flowers  with  pioos  pat 
On  old  beliefs,  of  later  creeds. 

Which  claimed    a   place    in   Tnitk*i 
mains, 
He  asked  the  title-deeds. 

*'  He  saw  the  old-time*s  groves  and  sh 
In  the  lon^  distanoe  fair  and  dim  ; 

And  heard,  like  sound  of  far-off  |  * 
The  century-mellowed  hjmn  I 


"  He  dared  not  mock  the 

The  Brahmin's  rite,  the  Lama's  spei 
God  knew  the  heart ;  Devotiun's  pen 

Might  sanctify  the  sbelL 

'<  While  others  trod  the  ahar  slairt 
He  faltered  like  the  pablieaa  ; 

And,    while    they  pnuaed  as    saiMi 
prayers 
Were  those  of  sinful 


^  For,  awed  by  Sinai's  Mount  of  Law, 

The  trembling  faith  alone  saffieed. 

That,  through   its    cloud 


saw 


The  sweet,  sad  face  of  Christ ! 

*'  And  listening,  with  his  forehead  hoti 
Heard  the  Divine  compassion  fill 

Tlie  imuses  of  the  trump  and  cluod 
With  whis|>ers  small  and  still. 

I  *'The   worvls   he   spake,   the   thoagkt 
,  penned, 

I       Are  mi>rtal  as  his  hand  and  bnta. 
But,  if  they  ser^-ed  the  Masters  end. 
He  has  not  lived  in  vain  ! " 

Heaven  make  thee  better  than  thy  ssi 
Child    of    my    friends  !  —  For   t^ 
crave 

What  riches  never  liought,  nor  famt 
To  iiiortjil  longing  gave. 

I  pray  the  prayer  of  Plato  old  : 
God  make  thee  beautiful  within, 

And  let  thine  eyes  the  good  behold 
In  ewrythiug  save  sin  1 


MY   DREAM 
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ion  held  in  check 
ire,  not  rule,  thy  poisSd  mind  ; 
son,  at  the  frown  or  beck 
Lscience,  loose  or  bind. 

aer  thou,  but  real  all,  — 
manhood  crowning  vigorous  jouth 
e  by  duty  epical 
lythmic  with  the  truth. 

:hat  life  the  fruitage  yield 
trees  of  healine  only  give, 
n-l€»Eifed  in  the  Eternal  field 
1,  forever  live  I 


A   MEMORY 

oger  in  tlub  poem  was  a  daughter  of 
early  friend,  N.  P.  Rogers.] 

tiile  the  loom  of  Winter  weaves 
roud  of  flowers  and  fountains, 
I  thee  and  summer  eves 
;  the  Northern  mountains. 

onder  tolled  the  twilight's  close, 
inds  the  lake  were  rude  on, 
wert  singing,  Ca*  the  Yowes, 
nny  yowes  of  Cluden  I 

ose  and  closer,  hushing  breath, 
*cle  narrowed  round  thee, 
es  and  tears  made  up  the  wreath 
with  our  silence  crowned  thee  ; 

ngers  all,  we  felt  the  ties 
ers  and  of  brothers  ; 
se  of  all  those  kindly  eyes 
nile  upon  another's  ? 

t  of  Time,  who  still  apart 
dfs  of  life  is  flinging  ; 
rmore  shall  heart  to  heart 
learer  for  that  singing  I 

I  the  panes  are  frosty-starred, 
rilight's  fire  is  eleaming, 
3  songs  of  Scotland's  Iraxd 
softly  through  my  dreaming ! 

lat  lends  to  winter  snows 
3W  of  summer  weather,  — 
lear  thee  oa'  the  vowes 
den'i  hills  of  heather  ! 


MY   DREAM 

In  my  dream,  methought  I  trod. 
Yesternight,  a  mountam  road  ; 
Narrow  as  Al  Sirat's  span, 
High  as  eagle's  flight,  it  ran. 

Overhead,  a  roof  of  cloud 
With  its  weight  of  thunder  bowed  ; 
Underneath,  to  left  and  right, 
Blankness  and  abysmal  night. 

Here  and  there  a  wild-flower  blushed  ; 
Now  and  then  a  bird-song  gushed  ; 
Now  and  then,  through  nfts  of  shade. 
Stars  shone  out,  and  sunbeams  played. 

But  the  gfoodly  company. 
Walking  in  that  path  with  me. 
One  by  one  the  brink  o'erslid, 
One  by  one  the  darkness  hid. 

Some  with  wailing  and  lament, 
Some  with  cheerful  courage  went ; 
But,  of  all  who  smiled  or  moumedi 
Never  one  to  us  returned. 

Amdouslv,  with  eye  and  ear, 
Questiomne  that  shadow  drear, 
Never  hand  in  token  stirred, 
Never  answering  voice  I  heard  I 

Steeper,  darker  I  —  lo  I  I  felt 
From  my  feet  the  pathway  melt. 
Swallowed  by  the  black  despair, 
And  the  hungry  jaws  of  air. 

Past  the  stony-throated  caves, 
Strangled  by  the  wash  of  waves, 
Past  the  spUntered  crags,  I  sank 
On  a  green  and  flowery  bank,  — 

Soft  as  fall  of  thistle-down, 
Lightly  as  a  cloud  is  blown. 
Soothingly  as  childhood  pressed 
To  the  bosom  of  its  rest. 

Of  the  sharp-homed  rocks  instead. 
Green  the  grassy  meadows  spread, 
Bright  with  waters  singing  by 
Trees  that  propped  a  golden  sky. 

Painless,  trustful,  sorrow-free, 
Old  lost  faces  welcomed  me, 
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With  whose  sweetness  of  content 
Still  expectant  hope  was  blent. 

Waking  while  the  dawning  gray 
Slowly  brightened  into  day, 
Pondering  that  vision  fled, 
Thus  unto  myself  I  said :  — 

^  Steep  and  hung  with  clouds  of  strife 
Is  our  narrow  path  of  life; 
And  our  death  the  dreaded  fall 
Through  the  dark,  awaiting  all. 

**  So,  with  painful  steps  we  climb 
Up  the  dizzy  ways  of  time. 
Ever  in  the  shadow  shed 
By  the  forecast  of  our  dread. 

**  Dread  of  mystery  solved  alone. 
Of  the  untried  and  unkno^-n; 
Yet  the  end  thereof  may  seem 
Like  the  falling  of  my  drenm. 

**  And  this  heart-consumine  care. 
All  our  fears  of  here  or  there. 
Change  and  absence,  Iom  and  death. 
Prove  but  simple  lack  of  faith." 

Thou,  O  Most  Compassionate  ! 
Who  didst  stoop  to  our  estate. 
Drinking  of  the  cup  we  drain. 
Trending  in  our  path  of  pain,  — 

Throujrh  the  doubt  and  mystery. 
Grant  to  u^  thr  steps  to  see. 
And  the  fc^ve  to  draw  from  thence 
Larger  hope  and  confldence. 


Show  thy  vacant  tomb,  and  let. 
An  of  old.  the  angeN  sit, 
Whi^|>ering,  by  its  open  door  : 
'*  Fear  not  !     He  hath  gone  before  f 
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THE   BAREFOOT   BOY 

Blf^singa  on  thee,  little  man, 
Bun-foot  Nty,  with  cheek  of  tan  ! 
With  thy  tiimed-iin  pantaloons, 
And  thv  niiTry  whittled  tunes  ; 
With  tiiy  n'd  lip.  rrdcler  still 
KiiM^d  bv  stmwljerries  on  the  hill ; 
\>  ith  the  AunAhine  on  thy  fticc. 
Through  thy  torn  brim'^  jaunty  grace; 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy,  — > 


I  was  once  a  barefoot  boj  I 
Prince  thou  art,  —  the 
Only  is  republican. 
Let  the  nullion-dollared  ride  I 
Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side» 
Thou  hast  more  than  be  ean  hoj 
In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye,— > 
Outward  sunshine,  inward  j<ij: 
Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy  I 


Oh  for  boyhood's  painless  play. 
Sleep  that  wakes  m  laughing  aay. 
Health  that  mocks  the  doctor's  raks 
Knowledge  never  learned  of  tebook, 
Of  the  wild  bee's  morning  chase. 
Of  the  wild-flower's  time  and  place. 
Flight  of  fowl  and  habitude 
Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood; 
How  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell. 
How  the  woodchuck  digs  his  ceO, 
And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  weD; 
How  the  robin  feeds  her  rooog, 
How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung; 
Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow. 
Where  the  freshest  berries  grow. 
When*  the  ground-nut  trails  its  vii 
Where  the  wood-grape's  clusteriikiH 
Of  the  black  wasp's  cnnntBg  way. 
Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay. 
And  the  nn*hitectural  plana 
Of  gray  hornet  artisans  ! 
For,  eschewing  iKMikii  and  tasks, 
Nature  auHwers  all  he  ask;*  ; 
Han<l  in  hand  with  her  he  walks, 
Face  to  fai-e  witli  her  he  talks. 
Pjirt  and  imreel  of  her  jo; ,  — 
BlesHings  on  the  bart*foot  lioy  ! 

Oh  for  boylMKxl's  time  of  June, 
Crowding  yean*  in  one  brief  mooa. 
When  all  thinpi  I  heard  or  saw. 
Me,  their  master.  waitiMl  fur. 
I  was  rich  in  tlowen  and  trees, 
Hnniniing-hinls  and  honey -bre«  ; 
For  my  sjwrt  the  lupiim'l  played. 
Plied  the  snouti'd  mole  his  spsde ; 
Ftir  my  taate  the  blackWrr}-  ciwf 
Pur|>Ied  over  hedge  and  stone  ; 
Lattglied  the  brcMik  for  my  delicht 
Through  the  day  and  thitmgh  the  sif 
Whinpering  at  the  garden  wall. 
Talked  with  me  from  fsll  to  f;kll; 
Mine  the  sand-rimmed  pickerrl  poa^ 
Mine  the  walnut  silo|>e9  lH*yond. 
Mine,  on  bending  orchard  txees. 
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of  Hesperides ! 
my  horizon  grew, 
grew  my  riches  too ; 
world  I  saw  or  knew 
L  a  complex  Chinese  toy, 
led  for  a  barefoot  boy  ! 

festal  dainties  spread, 
y  bowl  of  milk  and  bread  ; 
spoon  and  bowl  of  wood, 
door-stone,  gray  and  rude  ! 
e,  like  a  reg^  tent, 
-ribbed,  the  sunset  bent, 
•curtained,  fringed  with  gold, 
in  many  a  wind-swung  fold  ; 
for  music  came  the  play 
pied  frogs'  orchestra  ; 
» light  the  noisy  choir, 
fly  his  lamp  of  fire, 
aonarch  :  pomp  and  joy 
i  on  the  barefoot  boy  I 

y,  then,  my  little  man, 

d  laugh,  as  boyhood  can  I 

1  the  ninty  slopes  be  hard, 

N-speared  the  new-mown  sward, 

mom  shall  lead  thee  through 

Miptisnis  of  the  dew  ; 

svening  from  thy  feet 

le  cool  wind  kiss  the  heat : 

soon  these  feet  must  hide 

prison  cells  of  pride, 

le  freedom  of  the  sod, 

colt's  for  work  be  shod, 

o  tread  the  mills  of  toil, 

[  down  in  ceaseless  moil : 

if  their  track  be  found 

on  forbidden  ground  ; 

if  they  sink  not  in 

ind  treacherous  sands  of  sin. 

at  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy, 

lasaes,  barefoot  boy  f 
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If  no  more  my  vanished  years: 
neath  a  tender  rain, 
ril  rain  of  smiles  and  tears, 
r  heart  is  young  again. 

st-winds  blow,  and,  singing  low, 
lear  the  glad  streams  run  ; 
idows  of  my  soul  I  throw 
ide  open  to  the  sun. 


No  longer  forward  nor  behind 

I  look  in  hope  or  fear  ; 
But,  grateful,  take  the  good  I  find, 

The  best  of  now  and  here. 

I  plough  no  more  a  desert  land, 

To  harvest  weed  and  tare  ; 
The  manna  dropping  from  Grod's  hand 

Rebukes  my  painful  care. 

I  break  my  pilgrim  staff,  I  lay 

Aside  the  toiling  oar  ; 
The  angel  sought  so  far  away 

I  welcome  at  my  door. 

The  airs  of  spring  may  never  play 

Among  the  ripenmg  corn, 
Nor  freshness  of  the  flowers  of  May 

Blow  through  the  autumn  mom  ; 

Yet  shall  the  blue-eyed  gentian  look 
Through  fring^  lids  to  heaven, 

And  the  piue  aster  in  the  brook 
Shall  see  its  image  given  ;  — 

The  woods  shall  wear  their  robes  of  praise, 

The  south-wind  softly  sigh. 
And  sweet,  calm  days  in  gulden  haze 

Melt  down  the  amber  sky. 

Not  less  shall  manly  deed  and  word 

Rebuke  an  age  of  wrong  ; 
The  erraven  flowers  that  wreathe  the  sword 


Ma 


ake  not  the  blade  less  strong. 

But  smiting  hands  shall  learn  to  heal,  — 

To  buud  as  to  destroy  ; 
Nor  less  nay  heart  for  others  feel 

That  I  the  more  enjoy. 

All  as  Grod  wills,  who  wisely  heeds 

To  give  or  to  withhold. 
And  knoweth  more  of  all  my  needs 

Than  all  my  prayers  have  told  ! 

Enough  that  blessings  undeserved 
Have  marked  my  erring  track  ; 

That  wheresoe'er  my  feet  have  swerved. 
His  chastening  turned  me  back  ; 

That  more  and  more  a  Providence 

Of  love  is  understood. 
Making  the  springs  of  time  and  sense 

Sweet  with  eternal  good  ;  — 
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That  death  seems  but  a  covered  way 
Which  u|>cn8  iuto  light, 

Wherein  uo  bliuded  child  cau  stray 
Beyond  the  Father's  sight ; 

That  care  and  trial  seem  at  last, 
Through  Mcmor}'*8  sunset  air, 

Like  mountain-ranges  oveqiast. 
In  purple  distance  fair  ; 

That  all  the  jarring  notes  of  life 
Seem  blending  in  a  psalm. 

And  all  the  angles  of  its  strife 
Slow  rounding  into  calm. 

And  so  the  shadows  full  apart, 
And  80  the  west- winds  play  ; 

And  all  tlie  wuidows  of  my  heart 
I  open  to  the  day. 


THE   WAITING 

I  WAIT  and  watch  :  before  my  eyes 
Methinks    the    night    grows    thin    and 

.  «rn»y ; 

I  wait  and  watch  the  ea.steni  skies 
To  see  the  giildeu  s|>earM  uprise 
Beneath  the  oriHamme  of  day  I 


Like  one  whose  limbs  are  bound  in 
I  hear  the  day-sounds  swell  and 
And  see  across  the  twUicht  glance. 
Troop  after  troop,  in  swift  MiTmncr, 
The  shining  ones  with  plomes  of 
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I  know  the  errand  of  their  feet, 

I  know  what  mighty  work  is 
I  can  but  lift  up  hands  unmeet 
The  threshing-floors  of  God  to  beat. 

And  speed  them  with  unworthy  pfayfia 


I  will  not  dream  in  vain  despair 

The  steps  of  progress  wait  for 

The  puny  leverage  of  a  hair 

The  planet*s  impulse  well  may 

A  drop  of  dew  the  tided 


The  loss,  if  loss  there  lie,  is  miMS 

And  yet  not  mine  if  understoctd  ; 
For  one  shall  grasp  and  one  resign. 
One  drink  lifeV  me,  and  one  its 
And  God  shall  make  the  balance  fooi 

Oh  power  to  do  f     Oh  baflOed  will  I 

Oh  prayer  and  action  !  ye  are  am. 
Who  may  not  strive,  mav  yet  falftl 
Tlie  hanler  task  of  stanJing  still, 

And  good  but  wished  wita  God  is  door  I 


SNOW-BOUND 


A  WINTER  IDYL 


TO   THE    MEMORY  OF  THE  HOISEHOLI)  IT  DESCRIBES 


THIS   I»()KM    IS  DEDICATED   BY  THE   Al'THOR 


Th«  innmt4*H  nf  the  family  at  the*  \Miittit*r 
honi«n(tHii<l  \k\ut  nrv  rffiTrf*!  tti  in  th«*  ptN'm 
wiTt*  my  fathiT.  iiiothfr,  uiy  bn>th«*r  and  two 
HintiTN.  and  my  uni-lc  und  aunt,  lioth  unmarriid. 
In  ailditKin,  thi-n'  wan  th«*  flint rirt  ni-h(N»l  maa- 
t«r.  «lio  Uianli'd  >»ith  n**.  Tlic  "  not  nnft'ared, 
lialf-wi  Iriinit' ^nent  "  u:u(  Ilarrii't  I«ivi*nnun». 
dauf^hti-r  of  Jiidp*  Livi'nnon*.  of  N«*w  Hamp- 
iihin*,  a  y«iiin|<;  woman  of  (ini*  natural  ability, 
t«ntliu«iaHtir.  fr4*i>ntrif.  with  Hli^ht  rontnd  over 
h«T  violrnt  tt>ni|MT,  which  Hom«*tinii*M  made  h«*r 
n*lit^iouit  |»n»ff*wiiiindtiiilitful.  Sin*  wan  tHiually 
n'a<l\  tofxiiort  in<MhiMil>hoiuM*  prayt»r-mt*<*tin|p* 
an«l  dunri*  in  a  Waj«hiiiirt<>n  l>all-n»um,  while 
hiT  fatlitT  w:in  a  nitMiilM-r  of  fon>:n*«.  She 
earlv  vmbniciHl  thv  ductrineuf  thv  .Ni'tmd  Ad- 


Tvnt.  and  f«-lt  it  hi»r  duty  to  prorlaia  tW  L^* 
■i)«edy  eumini;.     With  ihia 


tilt*  Atlantic  ami  HiH'Ut  thr  grvwitor  fat%  d  ■ 
loni;  lift*  in  tRivi*llin>:  tiwr  Eamm  imk  Sm^ 
She  HvihI  n«»uu*  time  with  I«adv  ll« 
hf»p«',  a  woman  oh  faiitantir  aad 
■tmin*Mt  n»  ht«rM*lf.  on  tli«'  ii|ii|m*  of  Mt- 
but  finally  i|uanvlliMl  with  hrr  in 
whit**  honi*^  with  rfd  mark*  *m 
which  iiuK>:iitt4Ht  thf»  idfa  of  MMldle*.  m 
ht*r  titl«*<l  hfMttiw  **ii|M^rd  to  nd>*  iaip 
Inni  with  the  Ixml.  A  friend  of  mm 
ht«r,  whi<n  quit**  an  «iM 
Syria  with  a  trilM*  of  Armfaa,  who  with  tW^^ 
ental  mition  that  niaclDeas  \m  i—yiritfc^  '^ 
cepted  her  as  their  pruph«Cfaa  and  Uairr    A^ 
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ijbood,  in  our  lonely  fartn-hoaBe, 
int;  BonreoB  of  infonuation ;  few 
only  a  small  veekly  newapaper. 
nnual  was  tbH  Almaniw.  Under 
latanciia  story-tolliog  luas  a  iieces- 
ce  iu  the  longr  vinter  Bveningfl. 
ffben  a  youug:  man  bad  tiavei^ed 
■S8  to  Canada,  and  could  tell  lu  of 
res  with  Indians  and  wild  bnasts, 
>juiim  in  the  French  fiUnt^s.  M; 
read;  with  his  record  of  linntiDg 
aod.  it  rauat  bn  ciinfessed.  with 
I  be  at  least  half  believed,  of  witcb- 
pparitions.     My  mother,  who  was 

Uidian-haunted  region  of  Soiuers- 
Hampshire,  between  Dover  and 
,  lold  03  of  tbe  inroads  of  the  sav- 
e  murow  escape  of  her  anctstora. 
)d  straof^  people  who  lived  on  the 
and  Cocbeco,  among  whom  was 
sonrerer,  I  lisve  in  my  possession 
I  "eonjaring  booh,"  which  he  sol^ 
&d  when  consulted.     It  is  a  oopj 

Agrippa's  Magic,  printed  in  Ifl-il, 
1  Dr.  Robert  Child,  who,  like  Ui- 
had  leanied 

■^  thA  art  of  glunmoTlfl 
la  Padu  bsyoud  tbe  us," 

famons  in  the  annals  of  Mossaohu- 
be  was  at  one  time  a  resident,  as 
n  who  dared  petition  tlie  General 
>ertT  of  conscience.  The  fnll  title 
U  3V«  Boot*  0/  Oecu!i_  mhto- 
-jf  Cornfliaa  A^ifqta,  Knight,  Itoc- 
dici,  Coaniellor  to  Ciriart  Sacred 
Judgt  of  lilt  PrtTogalict  Court. 


umon  VTood  Fln> :  and  u  llie  Celo'ntii 
rmr  dsrk  tplrita.  iKt  slno  IhiB  cmr  Firi-  r- 
Lcli.1,  "       »■ 

.  br  kU  tba  tnmitBti  ot  the  iky, 
I  BOW,  sod,  driving  a'»  Uu  fleldi, 

SBd  woods,  uie  liver  mi  the  hcsvao, 

id  tmvflUer  utopited,  the  courier^!  fnt 


Enisoi.    Th6  Smnr  Slorm. 

in  that  brief  December  liny 
beerlesi  OTer  hills  of  graj, 
arkl^  circled,  gave  at  noon 
ler  tight  tbao  wauing  iiioou. 


Slow  tracing  down  the  tbickeuing  sky 

Its  luute  and  ominous  prophecy, 

A  portent  seeming  less  tbun  threat. 

It  sunk  from  sight  before  it  set. 

A  chill  uo  coat,  however  stout, 

Of  homespun  stuff  could  quite  shut  oat, 

A  bard,  dull  bittemeaa  of  cold, 

Tlkit  cbeuked,  mid-vein,  tbe  circling  race 

Of  life-blood  in  tbe  sliarpened  face. 

The  ooniiug  of  the  Buow-storm  told. 

The  wiud  blew  east;  we  beard  the  roar 

Of  Ocean  on  his  wintry  shore. 

And  felt  the  strong  piuse  throbbing  there 

Beat  with  low  rhythm  our  inland  air. 

Meanwhile  we  did  onr  niglitly  chores,  — 
Brought  in  the  wood  from  out  of  doors. 
Littered  the  stalls,  and  from  the  mows 
Raked  down  the  berd'a-gruss  furthe  cows  ; 
Heard  the  horse  wliinnymg  for  his  corn  ; 
And,  sharply  clashing  burn  on  burn. 
Impatient  down  tbe  stancliion  rows 
The  cattle  shake  their  wutnut  bows  ; 
While,  peering  From  his  early  perch 
Upon  the  scaffold's  pole  of  bitch, 
The  coek  his  crested  helmet  bent 
Aud  down  his  querulous  challenge  sent. 

Unwarmed  by  any  sunset  light 
The  gray  day  darkened  into  night, 
A  night  made  hoary  with  the  swarm 
And  whirl-dance  of  tbe  blinding  storm. 
As  ugiag,  wavering  to  and  fro. 
Crossed  and  recrossed  the  winged  snow  : 
And  ere  the  early  bedtime  came 
The  white  drift  piled  tbo  wimlow-frame. 
And  tbroiigh  tbe  glass  tbe  clothe.a-line  posts 
Looked  in  like  tall  mid  sheeted  ghosts. 

So  &n  night  long  tbe  storm  roared  on  : 
The  morning  broke  witliout  a  sun  ; 
In  tiny  spherule  traced  with  lines 
Of  Nature's  geoinetrio  signs, 
In  stnrry  flake,  and  pellicle, 
All  day  the  hoary  meteor  fell  j 
And,  when  the  second  morning  shone, 
We  looked  upon  a  world  unknown, 
On  nothing  we  could  call  our  own. 
Around  the  glistening  wonder  bent 
Tbe  blue  walls  of  tbe  firmament. 
No  cloud  above,  no  earth  below,  — 
A  aniverse  of  sky  and  snow  I 
Tbe  old  familiar  sights  of  ours 
Took   marvellous  shapes  ;   strange   domes 
Uiil  towea 
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Rose  up  where  sty  or  com^rib  stood. 

Or  garden- wall,  or  belt  of  wood  ; 

A   smooth   white    mound   the   brush -pile 

showed, 
A  fenceless  drift  what  once  was  road  ; 
The  bridle-|>o8t  an  old  man  sat 
With  loose-Hung  coat  and  high  cocked  hat ; 
The  well-curb  ^d  a  Chinese  roof  ; 
And  even  the  long  sweep,  high  aloof, 
In  its  slant  splendor,  seemed  to  tell 
Of  Pisa*s  leaning  miracle. 


ft 


A  prompt,  decisive  man,  no  breath 
Our  father  wasted  :  "  Boys,  a  path  ! 
Well  pleased,  (for  when  did  farmer  boy 
Count  such  a  summons  less  than  joy  ?) 
Our  buskins  on  our  feet  we  drew  ; 
With  mitteued  hands,  and  caps  drawn  low, 
To  guanl  our  necks  and  ears  from  snow, 
We  cut  the  solid  whiteness  through. 
And,  where  the  drift  was  deepest,  made 
A  tunnel  walled  and  overlaid 
With  dazzling  crystal  :  we  had  read 
Of  rare  Aladdin*s  wondrous  cave. 
And  to  our  own  his  name  we  gave. 
With  many  a  wish  the  luck  were  ours 
To  test  his  lamp's  supernal  powers. 
We  reache<l  the  bam  with  merry  din. 
And  roused  the  prisoned  brutes  within. 
The  old  horse  thrust  his  long  head  out, 
And  grave  with  wonder  gazed  about ; 
The  cock  his  lusty  greeting  said. 
And  forth  his  siH*ckled  harem  led  ; 
The  oxen  lashiHl  their  tails,  and  hooked, 
And  mild  rt'pnMU>h  of  hunger  looked  ; 
Tlie  horned  patriarch  of  the  sheep. 
Like  Kgypt*s  Amun  roused  from  sleep, 
ShtMik  his  suge  head  with  gesture  mute. 
And  empliasized  with  stamp  of  foot. 

All  day  the  gusty  north-wind  bore 
Tilt*  loosfuing  drift  its  breath  before ; 
Low  circling  round  its  southern  zone. 
Tilt*  sun  thnnigh  dazzling  snow-mist  shone. 
No  church-U'lI  lent  itH  Christian  tone 
To  the  savage  air,  no  social  smoke 
Curled  over  wmxls  of  snow-hung  oak. 
A  solitude  made  more  intense 
Hv  tlrejirv-V(»ieisl  eleuieiitM, 
Tiie  hhrieking  of  tlie  mindless  wind. 
The  inounin^  triH'-liougliH  swaying  blind, 
And  on  tlie  gla*«H  tlie  iininenning  beat 
Of  gliostly  Huji^iT-tips  t»f  sleet, 
lieyoiid  tlie  cin-le  tif  our  hearth 
No  welcome  sound  of  toil  or  mirth 


Unboond  the  spell,  and  tertifled 
Of  human  life  and  thought  ootiide. 
We  minde<l  that  the  shiupett  ear 
The  buried  brooklet  coala  not  hetr. 
The  music  of  whose  liquid  lip 
Had  been  to  us  companinnahip, 
And,  in  our  lonely  life,  had  growB 
To  have  an  almost  human  tone. 


As  night  drew  on,  and,  from  the 
Of  woo<led  knolls  that  ridged  the  wult 
The  sun,  a  snow-blown  tniTeller,  mak 
From  sight  beneath  jk^  smodieriBf  hul 
We  piled,  with  care,  our  nightly  stack 
Of  wood  against  the  chimney-back,  — 
The  oaken  log,  green,  huge,  and  Uurk, 
And  on  its  top  the  stout  back-«tiek; 
The  knotty  forestick  laid  apart. 
And  filled  between  with  curious  art 
Tlie  ragged  brush  ;  then,  hovering  Mir, 
We  watched  the  first  red  blaze  appar, 
Heard  the  sharp  crackle,  eanght  the  gle 
On  whitewashed  wall  and  wigging  ~ 
Until  the  old,  rude-furnished  ruoai 
Burst,  flower-like,  into  rosT  Uoom ; 
While  radiant  with  a  mimic 
Outside  the  sparkling  drift 
And  through  the  bai^bongbcd  lilae-tTN 
Our  own  warm  hearth  seemed  Uanf  fi 
The  crane  and  pendent  trammels  ibiini 
The  Turks*  heads  on  the  andiruns  cWvi 
While  childish  fancy,  prompt  to  tell 
The  meaning  of  the  miracle, 
WhisjK»red  the  old  rhyme  :  "  f  W<r  tif  ? 
Whftt^firf  outdoor*  hums  merriltf^ 
There  the  uritches  are  making  feo." 

Tlie  moon  al>ove  the  eastern  wood 
Shone  at  its  full  ;  the  hill-range  Mood 
Transfigured  in  the  silver  tluod. 
Its  blown  huowit  flashing  (*old  and  kr«a 
Dead  white,  save  whert*  simie  sharp  iseJ 
TiM»k  shadow,  or  the  sombre  gTt*efl 
Of  heinloi-ks  tiirne<i  to  pitchy  hlark 
Against  the  whiteness  at  tlicir  back. 
Fitr  such  a  world  and  such  a  night 
Most  fitting  that  uuwarming  bght, 
Whieh  only  Mn*me<i  wh«*rt*Vr  it  fell 
To  iwikc  the  coldness  \-isible. 


Shut  in  from  all  the  world 
We  hat  the  clean-wingiHl  hearth 
Content  to  let  the  north-wind 
III  lnifHe<l  mge  at  pane  and  dour. 
While  the  red  logs  before  as  beat 
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line  back  with  tropic  heat ; 
when  a  louder  blast 
m  and  rafter  as  it  passed, 
er  up  its  roaring  draught 
thn^t  of  the  chimney  laughed; 
-dog  on  his  paws  outspread 
D  fire  his  drowsy  heaa, 
lark  silhouette  on  the  wall 
t  tiger's  seemed  to  fall ; 
ie  winter  fireside  meet, 
be  andirons'  straddling  feet, 
>f  cider  simmered  slow, 
}  sputtered  in  a  row, 
at  hand,  the  basket  stood 
from  brown  October's  wood. 

ter  how  the  night  behaved  ? 

ter  how  the  north-wind  raved  ? 

,  blow  low,  not  all  its  snow 

ench    our    hearth -fire's    ruddy 

w, 

id  Change  !  —  with  hair  as  gmy 

r  sire's  that  winter  day, 

fe  it  seems,  with  so  much  gone 
love,  to  still  live  on  I 
iT  !  only  I  and  thou 
t  all  that  circle  now,  — 
lome  faces  whereupon 

firelight  paled  and  shone, 
rard,  listen  as  we  will, 
I  of  that  hearth  are  still  ; 
•e  we  may,  the  wide  earth  o'er 
ted  faces  smile  no  more, 
the  paths  their  feet  liave  worn, 
>eneath  their  orchard  trees, 
r,  like  them,  the  hum  of  bees 
!  of  the  bladed  com  ; 
be  pages  that  thev  read, 
ritten  words  we  hnger  o'er, 

sun  they  cast  no  shade, 
3  heard,  no  sig^  is  made, 

is  on  the  conscious  floor  ! 
will    dream,    and    Faith    will 

who  knows  our  need  is  just,) 
how,  somewhere,  meet  we  must, 
im  who  never  sees 
ihine  through  his  cypress-trees  I 
less,  lays  his  dead  away, 
to  see  the  breaking  day 
mournful  marbles  play  ! 
not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith, 
ii  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 
is  ever  lord  of  Death, 
re  can  never  lose  its  own  ! 


We  sped  the  time  with  stories  old, 
Wrought  puzzles  out,  and  riddles  told, 
Or  stammered  from  our  school-book  lore 
"  The  Chief  of  Gambia's  golden  shore." 
How  often  since,  when  all  the  land 
Was  clay  in  Slavery's  shaping  hand, 
As  if  a  far-blown  trumpet  stirred 
The  languorous  sin-sick  air,  I  heard  : 
"  Does  not  the  voice  of  reason  cry. 

Claim  the  first  right  which  Nature  gave, 
From  the  red  scourge  0/ bondage  fig. 

Nor  deign  to  live  a  burdened  slave  !  " 
Our  father  rode  again  his  ride 
On  Memphremagog's  wooded  side  ; 
Sat  down  again  to  moose  and  samp 
In  trapper's  hut  and  Indian  camp  ; 
Lived  o'er  the  old  idyllic  ease 
Beneath  St.  Francois*  hemlock-trees  ; 
Again  for  him  the  moonlight  shone 
On  Norman  cap  and  bodiccd  zone  ; 
A?ain  he  heard  the  violin  play 
Which  led  the  village  dance  away. 
And  mingled  in  its  merry  whirl 
The  grandam  and  the  laughing  girl. 
Or,  nearer  home,  our  steps  he  Ted 
Where  Salisbury's  level  marshes  spread 

Mile-wide  as  flies  the  laden  bee  ; 
Where  merry  mowers,  hale  and  strong. 
Swept,  scythe  on  scythe,  their  swaths  along 

The  low  green  prairies  of  the  sea. 
We  shared  the.  fishing  off  Boar's  Head, 

And  round  the  rocky  Isles  of  Shoals 

The  hake-broil  on  the  drift-wood  coals  ; 
The  chowder  on  the  sand-beach  made. 
Dipped  by  the  hungry,  steaming  hot. 
With  spoons  of  clam-shell  from  the  pot. 
We  heard  the  tales  of  witchcraft  old, 
And  dream  and  sign  and  marvel  told 
To  sleepy  listeners  as  they  lay 
Stretched  idlv  on  the  salted  hav. 
Adrift  along  the  winding  shores, 
When  favoring  breezes  aeigned  to  blow 
The  sauare  sail  of  the  gunaelow 
And  iole  lay  the  useless  oars. 

Our  mother,  while  she  turned  her  wheel 
Or  run  the  new-knit  stocking-heel. 
Told  how  the  Indian  hordes  came  down 
At  midnight  on  Cocheco  town. 
And  how  her  own  great-uncle  bore 
His  cruel  scalp-mark  to  fourscore. 
Recalling,  in  her  fitting  phrase, 
So  rich  and  picturesque  and  free, 
(The  common  unrhymed  poetry 
Of  simple  life  and  country  ways,) 
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The  story  of  her  early  days,  — 
She  made  us  welcome  to  her  home  ; 
Old  hearths  erew  wide  to  give  us  room  ; 
We  stole  with  her  a  frightened  look 
At  the  gray  wizard's  coniuring-hook. 
The  fame  whereof  went  far  and  wide 
Through  all  the  simple  country  side  ; 
We  heard  the  hawks  at  twilight  play, 
The  boat-horn  on  Piscataqua, 
The  loon*s  weird  laughter  far  away  ; 
We  fished  her  little  trout-brook,  knew 
What  flowers  in  wood  and  meadow  grew. 
What  sunny  hillsides  autumn-brown 
She  climbed  to  shake  the  ripe  nuts  down, 
Saw  where  in  sheltered  coye  and  bay 
The  ducks*  black  M|uadron  anchored  lay. 
And  heard  the  wild-geese  calling  load 
Beneath  the  gray  November  cloud. 

Then,  haply,  with  a  look  more  graye. 

And  soberer  tone,  some  tale  she  gaye 

From  painful  SewePs  ancient  tome, 

Beloved  in  every  Quaker  home. 

Of  fiiith  fire-winged  by  martyrdom. 

Or  Cluilkl«»y*s  Jounial,  old  and  quaint,  — 

Gentlest  of  Hkippers,  rare  sea-saint  I  — 

Who,  when  the  dreary  claims  prevailed. 

And  water-butt  and  bread-cask  failed. 

And  cruel,  hungry  eyes  pursued 

His  portly  presence  mad  for  food. 

With  dark  hints  muttered  under  breath 

Of  castiufr  lots  for  life  or  death, 

Offen^d,  ijf  Heaven  withh«»ld  supplies. 

To  be  hiiiis«'lf  the  sacrifice. 

Then,  Hiuldeiily,  aM  if  to  save 

The  ^mnI  iimii  fnmi  his  living  grave, 

A  ripple  on  tlie  water  grew, 

A  school  uf  |Mir|M)iH4*  flashed  in  view. 

'*Tak(',  cut/*  \\v  said,  *'and  Ix*  content ; 

Thes4>  fishcA  in  my  Ktead  are  sent 

By  Him  whi>  g:iv«'  the  tangltMl  ram 

To  H|ian'  the  child  uf  .Vbndiani.*' 

Our  unchs  inn(N*cnt  of  lM>oks, 
Wa.*«  rich  in  Ion*  (»f  ficldn  and  brooks. 
The  ancient  teachcn  never  <lumb 
Of  Xatiire*h  nnliou.Hi'd  lyceum. 
In  nifMins  and  tiden  and  weather  wise. 
He  n'lul  tlio  i-louds  as  pmnhei'ies, 
And  foul  or  fair  could  well  divine. 
By  many  an  (m'cuU  hint  and  ^ign. 
Holding  the  cunnin^^-wunUKl  keys 
To  all  the  wiMMlrnift  niVHteries  ; 
HiniHcIf  til  Nature's  heart  so  near 
That  all  her  \oices  iu  his  car 


Of  beast  or  bird  had  meanings  clear. 
Like  ApoUonius  of  old. 
Who  knew  the  tales  the  spnmiwf  toU. 
Or  Hermes  who  interpreted 
What  the  sage  cranes  of  Nilos  Mid ; 
Content  to  live  where  life  began  ; 
A  simple,  guileless,  childlike  man, 
Strong  only  on  his  native  grovnds. 
The  little  world  of  sights  and  sonndi 
Whose  girdle  was  the  parish  bounds. 
Whereof  his  fondly  partial  pride 
The  common  features  maniifted. 
As  Surrey  hills  to  mountains  grew 
In  White  of  Selborue*s  loving  view,  — 
He  ttdd  how  teal  and  loon  be  shot. 
And  how  the  eagle's  eggs  he  gut. 
The  feats  on  pood  and  riyer  done, 
The  prodigies  of  rod  and  gnn  ; 
Till,  warming  with  the  tales  he  told, 
Forgotten  was  the  outside  cold. 
The  bitter  wind  unheeded  blew. 
From  rii>ening  com  the  pigt^ons  flew. 
The  partridge  drummed  i'  the  wood,t 

mink 
Went  fishing  down  the  river-brink. 
In  fields  with  bean  or  doyer  gay. 
The  wcKxlchuck,  like  a  hermit  gmyt 

Peered  from  the  doorway  of  lus  cell ; 
Tlie  muskrat  plie<l  the  niason*s  tiadt, 
An<l  tier  by  tier  his  mud-walls  laid ; 
And  from  the  shagbark  overfaemd 

The  grizzled  s<piirrel  dropped  his  UrH 

Next,  the  dear  aunt,  wh«ise  smile  of  tht€ 
And  voi(*(*  in  dreams  I  iw*«*  and  hear,— 
The  8weet«'st  woman  ever  Fate 
Perverse  denicHl  a  houM'hold  mate. 
Who,  lonely,  homeless,  nt»t  the  less 
Found  {M'ace  in  love*s  nnfielfishnrss. 
And  welctmie  wlieres4N*Vr  sbr  went, 
A  calm  and  gnici«ui«t  eleim'Ut. 
Whose  pres«»nee  s«'«*tne«l  the  sweel 
Ami  wtmianly  atinosphere  of  home,— 
CalltKl  up  her  girlhotid  memories. 
The  huskings  and  th<*  applt^lires. 
The  sleigh-rides  and  the  ^unlmerssik 
Weaving  thruii;;h  all  tlie  pour  drtaik 
And  homespun  war]>  of  cirtMimslaiire 
A  golden  W(M)f-thn*ad  i>f  ntmance. 
For  well  she  kept  her  gi'uial  nitwid 
And  simple  faith  of  mnidenhuod  ; 
Ii4'ft»n>  her  still  a  eloiul-Iand  lay. 
The  miragi*  IiM>nu*<i  a4*rt*<«  her  way ; 
The  morning  dew,  that  dries  m«  m«« 
With  others,  glisteneti  at  her  noi*o  , 
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fears  of  toil  and  soil  and  care, 
3sy  tress  to  thin  gray  hair, 
faned  she  held  apart 
Q  fancies  of  the  heart, 
to  him  of  woman  horn 
I  for  such  hnt  thought  of  scorn. 

>,  our  elder  sister  plied 

ing  task  the  stand  beside  ; 

ih  nature,  free  to  trust, 

and  almost  sternly  just, 

,  earnest,  prompt  to  act, 

3  her  generous  thought  a  fact, 

irith  many  a  light  disg^uise 

t  of  self-sacrifice. 

3re-tried  !  thou  hast  the  best 

ven  itself  could  give  thee,  —  rest, 

I  all  bitter  thoughts  and  things  ! 

any  a  poor  one's  blessing  went 

lee  beneath  the  low  gp*een  tent 

rtain  never  outward  swings  I 

10  held  herself  a  part 
saw,  and  let  her  heart 
;  the  household  bosom  lean, 
motley-braided  mat 
B^t  and  our  dearest  sat, 
!r  large,  sweet,  asking  eyes, 
.thed  in  the  unfading  green 
peace  of  Paradise, 
ig  from  some  heavenly  hill, 
1  the  shade  of  saintly  palms, 
;r  reach  of  river  calms, 
large  eyes  behold  me  still  ? 
one  little  year  ago  :  — 
weight  of  the  wmter  snow 
nths  upon  her  g^ave  has  lain  ; 
when  summer  south-winds  blow 
ler  and  harebell  bloom  again, 
le  pleasant  paths  we  trod, 
riolet-sprinkled  sod 
she  leaned,  too  frail  and  weak 
de  flowers  she  loved  to  seek, 
ring  me  where'er  I  went 
k  eyes  full  of  love's  content, 
are  glad  ;  the  brier-rose  fills 
ith  sweetness  ;  all  the  hills 
reen  to  June's  unclouded  sky  ; 
L  wait  with  ear  and  eye 
thing  gone  which  should  be  nigh, 
all  ramiliar  things, 
that  blooms,  and  bird  that  sings. 
dear  heart  I  remembering  thee, 
lot  richer  than  of  old  ? 
ly  immortality, 


What  change  can  reach  the   wealth   I 
hold? 

What  chance  can  mar  the  pearl  and  gold 
Thy  love  hath  left  in  trust  with  me  ? 
And  while  in  life's  late  afternoon. 

Where  cool  and  long  the  shadows  grow, 
I  walk  to  meet  the  night  that  soon 

Shall  shape  and  shadow  overflow, 
I  cannot  feel  that  thou  art  far. 
Since  near  at  need  the  angels  are  ; 
And  when  the  sunset  gates  unbar. 

Shall  I  not  see  thee  waiting  stand. 
And,  white  against  the  evening  star. 

The  welcome  of  thy  beckoning  hand  ? 

Brisk  wielder  of  the  birch  and  rule. 
The  master  of  the  district  school 
Held  at  the  fire  his  favored  place. 
Its  warm  glow  lit  a  laughing  face 
Fresh-hued  and  fair,  where  scarce  appeared 
The  uncertain  prophecy  of  beard. 
He  teased  the  mitten-blinded  cat. 
Played  cross-pins  on  my  uncle's  hat. 
Sang  songs,  and  told  us  what  befalls 
In  classic  Dartmouth's  college  halls. 
Bom  the  wild  Northern  hills  amoug. 
From  whence  his  yeoman  father  wrung 
By  patient  toil  subsistence  scant. 
Not  competence  and  yet  not  want. 
He  early  gained  the  power  to  pay 
His  cheerful,  self-reliant  way  ; 
Could  doff  at  ease  his  scholar's  gown 
To  peddle  wares  from  town  to  town ; 
Or  through  the  long  vacation's  reach 
In  lonely  lowland  districts  teach, 
Where  all  the  droll  experience  found 
At  stranger  hearths  in  boarding  round, 
The  moonlit  skater's  keen  delight, 
The  sleigh-drive  through  the  frosty  night. 
The  rustic-party,  with  its  rough 
Accompaniment  of  blind-manVbuff, 
And  whirling-plate,  and  forfeits  paid. 
His  winter  task  a  pastime  made. 
Happy  the  snow-locked  homes  wherein 
He  tuned  his  merry  violin, 
Or  played  the  athlete  in  the  bam. 
Or  held  the  good  dame's  windine-yam. 
Or  mirth-provoking  versions  tola 
Of  classic  legends  rare  and  old. 
Wherein  the  scenes  of  Greece  and  Rome 
Had  all  the  commonplace  of  home, 
And  little  seemed  at  best  the  odds 
'Twixt  Yankee  pedlers  and  old  gods  ; 
Where  Pindus-bom  Arachthus  took 
The  guise  of  any  grist-mill  brook, 
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And  dread  Olympus  at  his  will 
Became  a  huckleberry  hill. 

A  careless  bov  that  uight  he  seemed  ; 

But  at  his  desk  he  £ul  the  look 
And  air  of  one  who  wisely  schemed, 
And  hostage  from  the  future  took 
In  trained  thought  and  lore  of  book. 
Liargc-brained,  clear-eyed,  of  each  as  he 
Shall  Freedom's  young  apostles  be. 
Who,  following  in  War's  bloody  trail, 
Shall  every  lingering  wrong  assail ; 
All  chains  from  limb  and  spirit  strike, 
Uplift  the  black  and  white  alike  ; 
Scatter  before  their  swift  a^lvance 
The  darkness  and  the  iguorance, 
The  pride,  the  lust,  the  squalid  sloth. 
Which     nurtured     Treason's     monstrous 

growth. 
Made  murder  pastime,  and  the  hell 
Of  prison-torture  {lossible  ; 
The  cruel  lie  of  caste  refute. 
Old  fonuH  reuiould,  and  substitute 
For  Slave* ry*s  lash  the  freenuui's  will, 
For  blind  routine,  wisi'-handed  skill  ; 
A  school-house  phuit  on  evrry  hill. 
Stretching  in  nuliate  nerv4;-lines  thence 
The  (}uick  wires  of  intelligt»nce  ; 
Till  North  and  South  together  brought 
Shall  own  the  same  elci*trio  thought, 
In  peacH*  a  common  flag  saluttr. 
And,  side  by  si<k*  in  labor's  free 
And  uurt'si'ntfiil  rivulrv. 
Harvest  the  fields  wherein  they  fought. 

Another  finest  that  winter  night 

Flashed  back  fnnii  lustrous  eyes  the  light. 

I'nmarki'd  by  tinu%  and  yet  n(»t  young, 

Tht*  honcvrd  niu>i('  of  her  tongue 

Ami  word?*  of  inockncss  s<*ari*ely  told 

A  natiin>  paNsionatt*  and  iNild, 

Stn»ng,  .H(>lf-<M>nrcntn'd.  spurning  guide, 

Its  niililer  feattin'S  dwarft^l  lN*si<le 

llcr  unlKMit  wilTs  ni»j«'Htii*  pride. 

She  s.it  among  us,  at  th<*  iN'st, 

A  not  unfran'd,  half- welcome  guest, 

Ui'bukin*;  with  her  cultunMl  phrasi* 

Our  hoinclinrss  of  wonls  and  wavs. 

A  certain  panUlik«',  tn-aflH'nniH  grac»» 

Swaye4l    the    lithe    limbs  and  drop|>ed  the 

boh, 
I^Mit  th«'  wliitt'  te«'t)i  tht'ir  dazzling  thish ; 
And  iind«>r  lo\%  brows,  lilack  with  ni^ht, 
Ka^rd  nut  at  tinu'H  a  dangrrons  light; 
The  sharp  heat-Iightningn  of  hvr  face 


Presaging  ill  to  him  whom  Fate 
Condemned  to  share  her  Iotc  or  kat«. 
A  woman  tropical,  intense 
In  thought  and  act,  in  soul  and  sense. 
She  ble^ed  in  a  like  degree 
The  vixen  and  the  devotee. 
Revealing  with  each  freak  or  feiat 
The  temper  of  Petruchio's  Katc« 
The  raptures  of  Siena's  saint. 
Her  ta|>ering  hand  and  rounded  wriil 
Had  facile  power  to  form  a  fi»t  ; 
Tlie  warm,  dark  languish  of  her  eyes 
Was  never  safe  from  wrath*s  surprue. 
Brows  saintly  calm  and  lips  devout 
Knew  every  changi*  of  scowl  and  po«l ; 
And  the  sweet  voice  liad  notes  mufc  lifk 
And  shrill  for  social  battle-ciy. 

Since  then  what  old  cathedral  town 
Has  missed  her  pilgrim  staff  and  gomM, 
What  convent-gate  has  held  its  kiek 
Against  the  challenge  of  her  knock ! 
Through  Smyrna's  plague-hushed  thuii^ 

fares. 
Up  sea-set  lilalta's  rocky  stairs, 
Gray  olive  sloi»es  of  hills  that  hem 

Thy  tombs  and  shrinea,  Jerusalca, 
Or  startling  on  her  desert  throoe 
Tlie  crazy  Queen  of  Lebanon 
With  claims  fantastic  as  her  owa. 
Her  tireless  feet  luive  held  their  wsj ; 
I   And  still,  unrest ful,  liowed,  and  gn}> 
•  She  watches  under  I-juKtem  »kirft. 

With  lio))e  vmi'U  day  n*newed  aatl  fmk 
llie  I^tnPs  quick  iMiming  in  tbr  lUnk 
Whereof  she  dn-anis  ami  pn*phe*iri! 

When'Vr  her  tn>ubli*d  path  may  le. 

The  I^nlV  swtH.'t  pity  with  fairr|cc! 
Tlie  outwanl  wavwanl  life  wc  *ee. 

'Ilif  hidden  springs  wt*  may  noc  ka** 
Nor  is  it  givrn  us  to  diM^em 

What  threads  the  fatal  sister*  «pta» 

Through  wluit  am*estral  yearn  hiu  n* 
Tlic  sorrow  with  the  woman  Uim. 
Wliat  forgiMl  her  rrutrl  rliain  of  mtrt^ 
What  s«'t  li(*r  U'vt  in  MilitudeA, 

And  h<-ld  tlic  lt»ve  within  her  mat«. 
What  niin^Ird  madnt'HH  in  the  bN««i« 

A  lift'-long  diMMtnl  and  anno\. 

Water  of  t«»ars  with  oil  of  ji»y. 
And  hid  within  the  foltle<l  l»ud 

IVrvrrsitics  t»f  flower  and  fmi:. 
It  is  n«>t  ours  to  twiuirate 

The  tangled  bkem  of  will  and  hit- 
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r  what  metes  and  bounds  should 

;and 

e  soul's  debatable  land, 

ween  choice  and  Providence 

he  circle  of  events  ; 

who  knows  our  frame  is  just, 

I  and  compassionate, 

L  of  sweet  assurances 

»e  for  all  the  language  is, 

i  remembereth  we  are  dust ! 

;he  great  log^,  crumbling  low, 
;  a  dull  and  duller  glow, 
I's-eye  watch  that  hung  in  view, 
its  weary  circuit  through, 
with  mutely  warning  sign 
c  hand  to  the  hour  of  nine, 
n  the  pleasant  circle  broke  : 
e  ceased  his  pipe  to  smoke, 
I  from  its  bowl  the  refuse  gray, 
L  it  tenderly  away; 
used  himself  to  safely  cover 
[  red  brands  with  ashes  over, 
le,  with  care,  our  mother  laid 
k  aside,  her  steps  she  stayed 
nent,  seeking  to  express 
teful  sense  of  happiness 
L  and  shelter,  warmth  and  health, 
e's  contentment  more  than  wealth, 
nple  wishes  (not  the  weak, 
lyers  which  no  fulfilment  seek, 
1  as  warm  the  generous  heart, 
mpt  to  do  with  Heaven  its  part) 
ne  might  lack,  that  bitter  night, 
kd  and  clothing,  warmth  and  light. 

>ur  beds  awhile  we  heard 
d  that  round  the  gables  roared, 
w  and  then  a  ruder  shock, 
oade  our  very  bedsteads  rock, 
rd  the  loosened  clapboards  tost, 
rd-nails  snapping  in  the  frost ; 
us,  through  the  unplastered  wall, 
light  sifted  snow-nakes  fall, 
p  stole  on,  as  sleep  will  do 
earts  are  light  and  life  is  new  ; 
d  more  faint  the  murmurs  grew, 
he  Bomroer-land  of  dreams 
ftened  to  the  sound  of  streams, 
'  of  leaves,  and  dip  of  oars, 
sing  waves  on  quiet  shores. 

)m  we  wakened  with  the  shout 
y  voices  high  and  clear  ; 


And  saw  the  teamsters  drawing  near 
To  break  the  drifted  highways  out. 
Down  the  long  hillside  treading  slow 
We  saw  the  half-buried  oxen  go. 
Shaking  the  snow  from  heads  uptost. 
Their  straining  nostrils  white  with  frost. 
Before  our  door  the  straggling  train 
Drew  up,  an  added  team  to  gain. 
The  elders  threshed  their  hands  a-cold. 
Passed,  with  the  cider-mug,  their  jokes 
From  lip  to  lip  ;  the  younger  folks 
Down    the    loose   snow-banks,  wrestling, 

rolled. 
Then  toiled  again  the  cavalcade 

O'er  windy  hill,  through  clogged  ravine. 
And  woodland  paths  that  wound  between 
Low  drooping  pine-boughs  winter-weighed. 
From  every  bam  a  team  afoot. 
At  every  house  a  new  recruit, 
Where,  drawn  by  Nature's  subtlest  law, 
Haply  the  watchful  young  men  saw 
Sweet  doorway  pictures  of  the  curls 
And  curious  eyes  of  merry  girls, 
Lifting  their  hands  in  mock  defence 
Against  the  snow-ball's  coroplim'ents, 
And  reading  in  each  missive  tost 
The  charm  with  Eden  never  lost. 

We  heard  once  more  the  sleigh-bells'  sound  ; 

And,  following  where  the  teamsters  led. 
The  wise  old  Doctor  went  his  round. 
Just  pausing  at  our  door  to  say. 
In  the  brief  autocratic  way 
Of  one  who,  prompt  at  Duty's  call. 
Was  free  to  urge  her  claim  on  all, 

Tliat  some  poor  neighbor  sick  abed 
At  night  our  mother's  aid  would  need. 
For,  one  in  generous  thought  and  deed, 

What  mattered  in  the  sufferer's  sight 

The  Quaker  matron's  inward  light. 
The  Doctor's  mail  of  Calvin's  creed  ? 
All  hearts  confess  the  saints  elect 

Who,  twain  in  faith,  in  love  agree. 
And  melt  not  in  an  acid  sect 

The  Christian  pearl  of  charity  I 

So  days  went  on  :  a  week  had  passed 
Since    the   great   world   was   heard  from 

last. 
The  Almanac  we  studied  o'er. 
Read  and  reread  our  little  store 
Of  books  and  pamphlets,  scarce  a  score  ; 
One  harmless  novel,  mostly  hid 
From  younger  eyes,  a  book  forbid, 
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Aud  poetr}',  (or  g^ood  or  bad, 

A  single  t>ook  was  all  we  had,) 

Where  Ell  wood's  meek,  drab^kirted  Muse, 

A  stran^r  to  the  heathen  Nine, 

Sang,  with  a  somewhat  nasal  whine, 
The  wars  of  David  and  the  Jews. 
At  last  the  floandering  carrier  bore 
The  village  paper  to  our  door. 
Lo  I  broadening  outward  as  we  read. 
To  warmer  zones  the  horizon  spread 
In  panoramic  length  unrolled 
We  saw  the  marvels  that  it  told. 
Before  us  passed  the  painted  Creeks, 

And  daft  McGregor  on  his  raids 

In  Coeta  Rica's  everglades. 
And  up  Taygetos  windmg  slow 
Rode  Ypsilanti*s  Mainote  Greeks, 
A  Turk  s  head  at  each  saddle-bow  ! 
Welcome  to  us  its  week-old  news, 
Its  comer  for  the  rustic  Muse, 

Its  monthly  gauge  of  snow  and  rain, 
Its  record,  mingling  in  a  breath 
The  wedding  bell  uid  dirge  of  death  : 
Jest,  anecdote,  and  love-lorn  tale, 
The  latest  culprit  sent  to  jail  ; 
Its  hue  and  cry  of  stolen  and  lost. 
Its  vendue  sales  and  goods  at  cost. 

And  traffic  calling  loud  for  gain. 
We  felt  the  stir  of  hall  and  street. 
The  pulse  of  life  that  round  us  beat ; 
The  chill  embargo  of  the  snow 
Was  melte<l  in  the  genial  glow  ; 
Wi<le  swung  again  our  icf^-locked  door. 
And  all  the  world  was  ours  once  more  ! 

Clasp,  Angel  of  the  iMiokward  look 

An<l  foldcHl  wings  of  ashen  gray 

And  voict*  of  echoc^s  far  away. 
The  brazen  covers  of  thy  book  ; 
The  weinl  palininscHt  old  and  vast. 
Wherein  thou  hicrHt  the  MiK*otral  past  ; 
When*,  closely  mingling,  pale  ana  glow 
Tlie  chanw'ters  of  joy  antf  woe  ; 
The  monogrnpliA  of  outlived  years. 
Or  Hniile>illunie<l  or  dim  with  tears, 

(irt'(>n  hilU  of  life  that  sloju*  to  death. 
And  haunts  of  home,  whose  vistaed  tree<« 
Shaile  off  to  mournful  cypresses 

With  the  white  aiiiaranths  undemetith. 
Ev«>n  while  I  look,  I  can  but  heed 

Th4*  n*Ktl(*sM  siiiifN*  inc*essant  fall, 
Importunatf*  lumrN  tlmt  hours  suci*eedf 
Ka<*h  rlamonHis  with  its  own  nluirp  need, 

And  duty  keeping  |Hire  with  nil. 
Shut  down  and  cl:uip  the  heavy  lids  ; 


I  hear  again  the  voiee  that  bids 
The  dreamer  leave  his  dream  midvi 
For  larger  hopes  and  frraver  fears : 
I^e  greatens  in  these  later  yean, 
The  century's  aloe  flowers  to-day  I 

Yet,  haply,  in  some  loll  of  life. 
Some  Truce  of  God  which  breaks iti 
The  worldling's  eyes  shall  catber  di 

Dreaming  in  throngf ul  city  ways 
Of  winter  joys  his  boyhood  knew  ; 
And  dear  and  early  friends  —  the  fc 
Who  yet  remain  —  shall  panae  to  vii 

These  Flemish  pictures  of  old  da; 
Sit  with  me  bv  the  homestead  heart; 
And  stretch  the  hands  of  memocr  fa 

To  warm  them  at  the  wood-Are's 
And  thanks  untraoed  to  lipa  uakBow 
Shall  greet  me  like  the  odcns  bkrva 
From  unseen  meadows  newly  iBowa, 
Or  lilies  floating  in  some  pood. 
Wood-fringed,  the  wayaiae  gaae  bey 
The  traveller  owns  the  gratefal  aoM 
Of  sweetness  near,  he  knows  Dot  wh 
And,  pausing,  takes  with  forehead  h 
The  benediction  of  the  air. 


MY   TRIUMPH 

The  autumn-time  has  come ; 
On  woocLn  that  dn^am  of  Unua 
And  over  purt>ling  vines. 
The  low  sun  fainter 


Tlie  aster-flower  is  failiog. 
Tlie  hazeP^  gold  is  paliaf ; 
Yet  overheati  more  near 
The  eternal  stars  appear ! 

And  present  gratitude 
Insures  the  future's  good. 
And  for  the  things  I  see 
I  trust  the  things  to  be  ; 

That  in  the  paths  nntrod. 
And  the  long  davs  of  (tod. 
My  f<M>t  shall  nii[\  W  led. 
Mv  heart  be  comforted. 

O  living  friends  who  lorr  «* 

0  dear  ones  gone  above  W€  • 
Careless  of  other  fame, 

1  leave  to  you  my 
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t  from  idle  praises, 

t  from  evil  phrases  : 

when  dear  Hps  that  spake  it 

iimh,  should  strangers  wake  it  ? 

e  thick  curtain  fall ; 
it  know  than  all 
ittle  I  have  gained, 
rast  the  unattained. 

f  the  page  word-painted 
'e  be  banned  or  sainted  : 
r  than  written  scroll 
»lors  of  the  soul. 

er  than  any  sung 

ngs  that  found  no  tongue  ; 

r  than  any  fact 

ish  that  failed  of  act. 

I  shall  sing  the  song, 
I  shall  right  the  wrong,  — 
what  I  beg^ 
11 1  fail  of  win. 

matter,  I  or  they  ? 
>r  another's  day, 
right  word  be  said 
f e  the  sweeter  made  ? 

3  the  coming  singers  ! 
>  the  brave  ught-bringers  ! 
rd  I  reach  and  share 
ftt  they  sing  and  dare. 

rs  of  heaven  blow  o'er  me  ; 
y  shines  before  me 
at  mankind  shall  be,  — 
generous,  brave,  and  free. 

im  of  man  and  woman 
r  but  still  human, 
g  the  riddle  old, 
ig  the  Age  of  Gold ! 

»ve  of  God  and  neighbor  ; 
oal-handed  labor  ; 
cher  life,  where  beauty 
;  hand  in  hand  with  duty. 

bells  in  onreared  steeples, 
y  of  unborn  peoples  ! 
trumpets  far  off  blown, 
riumph  is  my  own  I 


Parcel  and  part  of  all, 
I  -^     I  keep  the  festival. 

Fore-reach  the  good  to  be, 
And  share  the  victory. 

I  feel  the  earth  move  sunward, 
\  {       I  join  the  ereat  march  onward. 
And  take,  by  faith,  while  living, 
My  freehold  of  thanksgiving. 

IN   SCHOOL-DAYS 

Still  sits  the  school-house  by  the  road, 

A  rageed  beggar  sleeping  ; 
Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow. 

And  blackberry-vines  are  creeping. 

Within,  the  master's  desk  is  seen. 
Deep  scarred  by  raps  ofiBcial ; 

The  warpiug  floor,  the  battered  seats. 
The  jack-knife's  carved  initial ; 

The  charcoal  frescos  on  its  wall ; 

Its  door's  worn  sill,  betraying 
The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school, 

Went  storming  out  to  playing ! 

Long  years  ago  a  winter  sun 

Shone  over  it  at  setting ; 
Lit  up  its  western  window-panes. 

And  low  eaves'  icy  fretting. 

It  touched  the  tangled  gulden  curls. 
And  brown  eyes  full  of  grieving. 

Of  one  who  still  her  steps  delayed 
When  all  the  school  were  leaving. 

For  near  her  stood  the  little  boy 

Her  childish  favor  singled  : 
His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 

Where  pride  and  shame  were  mingled. 

Pushing  with  restless  feet  the  snow 
To  right  and  left,  he  lingered  ;  — 

As  restlessly  her  tiny  hands 
The  blue-checked  apron  fingered. 

He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes  ;  he  felt 
The  soft  hand's  light  caressing, 

And  heard  the  tremble  of  her  voioe, 
As  if  a  fault  confessing. 

"  I  'm  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word : 
I  hate  to  go  above  you, 
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Becaniie,"  —  the  brown  eye»  lower  fell,- 
"  Bet^ause,  you  see,  I  love  yon  I  " 

Still  memory  to  a  eray-haired  man 
That  sweet  child-face  in  showing. 

Dear  girl  I  the  grasses  on  her  grave 
Have  forty  years  been  growing  ! 

He  lives  to  learn,  in  life's  hard  schooly 
How  few  who  pass  above  him 

Lament  their  triumph  and  his  loss, 
Like  her,  —  because  they  love  him. 

MY   BIRTHDAY 

Beioeatii  the  moonlight  and  the  snow 

Lies  dead  my  latest  year  ; 
The  winter  winds  are  wailing  low 

Its  dirges  in  my  ear. 

I  grieve  not  with  the  moaning  wind 

As  if  a  loss  lK'f(>ll  ; 
Befort*  me,  even  as  l»ehind, 

God  is,  and  all  is  well  ! 

His  light  shines  on  me  from  above. 
His  low  voice  speaks  within,  — 

The  |Mitience  of  immortal  love 
Outwear}'ing  mortal  sin. 

Not  niiiidlcsH  of  the  growing  years 

Of  care  and  loss  and  pain, 
Mv  eyes  arc  wet  with  thankful  tears 

For  bleshiugs  which  reuuiiu. 

If  dim  the  ^)ld  of  life  has  grown, 

I  will  not  count  it  dross, 
Nor  turn  from  tn^asun's  still  my  own 

To  si^h  for  luck  and  loss. 

The  vcars  no  charm  fn)in  Nature  take  ; 

As  sw«M*t  her  voices  call, 
As  iM'autifuI  her  iiioniingM  break. 

As  fair  her  evenings  fall. 

I^>ve  watches  oVr  mv  <iuiet  wavs, 

in«l  voiees  s|»eak  my  name, 
And  li{»<«  that  find  it  hanl  to  pniise 
Are  -^low,  ut  Ic.'Lst,  to  blame. 

H<»w  »iiiftly  ebb  the  tiib-s  of  will  I 
ll«tw  tiehN,  oiiee  lost  or  won, 

Ni»\«  Vw  iH'hiiid  mo  green  and  still 
li^'ueath  a  levfl  »uu  ! 


How  hushed  the  hiss  of  party  hale. 
The  clamor  of  the  throng  ! 

How  old,  harsh  voices  of  debate 
Flow  into  rhythmic  song  ! 

Methinks  the  spirit's  temper  growt 

Too  soft  in  tnis  still  air ; 
Somewhat  the  restful  heart  foregoct 

Of  needed  watch  and  prayer. 

The  bark  by  tempest  vainly  totaed 

May  founder  in  the  calm. 
And  he  who  braved  the  polar  froft 

Faint  by  the  isles  of  balm. 

Better  than  self-indulgent  yean 
The  outflung  heart  of  vootli. 

Than  pleasant  songs  in  idle  ears 
The  tmuult  of  the  troth. 

Rest  for  the  weary  hands  is  ffood. 
And  love  for  hearts  that  pme. 

But  let  the  manly  habitude 
Of  upright  souls  be  mine. 

Let  winds  that  blow  from  beaTea  itftvA 
Dear  Lord,  the  languid  air  ; 

And  let  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 
Thy  strength  of  spirit  share. 

And,  if  the  eye  must  fail  of  light* 

The  ear  forget  to  bear. 
Make  clearer  still  the  spirit's  Kigfat, 

Mori*  tine  the  in^*anl  ear  ! 

Be  near  me  in  mine  hours  of  need 
T<i  S4M)the,  or  chet»r,  or  warn. 

And  down  these  slopes  of  sunset  \tti 
As  up  the  hills  of  mom  1 


KKD    Rir)IN(;-HO0D 

Ox  the  wide  lawn  the  snow  lay  Artf* 
Riilged  oVr  with  many  a  ilrifted  brtp: 
The  wind  that  through  the  piDe-trr««  ^ 
The  nakeil  elm-l»oughs  to«i»ol  and  »«vsf : 
While,  thnuigh  tlie  window.  frutty-^tiT*^ 
Apiinst  the  sunset  purple  barred, 
>\  c  siiw  the  sombre  crow  flap  by, 
Hie  hawk's  gray  tleck  along  the  skj. 
The  crested  blue- jay  flitting  ^mifu 
The  squirrel  {KHHing  on  the  drift. 


Krect,  alert,  hi^  broad  gray  tail 
'  Set  to  the  north  wind  liae'a 
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pass,  oar  little  lass, 

(ned  face  against  the  glass, 

n  which  the  tender  dew 

me,  stood  gazing  through 

7  space  her  rosy  lips 

d  from  the  frost's  eclipse  : 

'  she  cried,  <'  the  poor  blue- jays  I 

that  the  black  crow  says  ? 

il  lifts  his  little  lec^ 

!  has  no  hands,  and  beg^; 

ff or  my  nuts,  I  know  : 
eed  them  on  the  snow  ? '' 

vithin  her  boots,  her  head 
Itered  in  her  hood  of  red, 
skirt  close  about  her  drawn. 
Bred  down  the  wintry  lawn  ; 
gling  through  the  misty  veil 
Qd  her  by  the  shrieking  gale  ; 
ig  in  a  drift  so  low 
t  hood  could  scarcely  show 
color  on  the  snow. 

id  for  bird  and  beast  forlorn 
itore  of  nuts  and  com, 
ler  timid  guests  bespoke  : 
airrel,  from  your  hollow  oak,  — 
ik  old  crow,  —  come,  poor  blue- 

ir  supper  's  blown  away  t 
fraio,  we  all  are  good  ; 
aamma's  Red  Riding-Hood  1 " 

lose  care  is  over  all, 
ist  even  the  sparrow's  fall, 
e  little  maiden's  breast 
'hich  is  now  its  guest  I 
r  cultured  years  make  less 
ood  charm  of  tenderness, 
'  feel  as  well  as  know, 
r  with  her  polish  grow  ! 
3y  sentimental  gnef 
alone  some  printed  leaf, 
t  with  kindly  word  and  deed 
)  claims  of  all  who  need, 
>wn  woman's  self  make  good 
le  of  Red  Riding-Hood  I 


RESPONSE 

casion  of  my  seventieth  birthday,  in 
I  the  recipient  of  many  tokens  of 
le  pabUshen  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
ler  in  my  name,  and  the  editor  of 


7^  Literary  World  g&ihered  in  his  paper  many 
affectionate  messages  from  my  associates  in 
literature  and  the  cause  of  human  progress. 
The  lines  which  follow  were  written  in  aclmow- 
ledgment. 

Beside  that  milestone  where  the  level  sun. 
Nigh  unto  setting,  sheds   his   last,  low 

rays 
On  word  and  work  irrevocably  done. 
Life's  blending  threads  of  good  and  ill  out- 
spun, 
I  hear,  O  friends  !  your  words  of  cheer 

and  praise. 
Half  doubtful  if  myself  or  otherwise. 
Like  him-  who,  in  the  old  Arabian  joke, 
A    beggar    slept    and   crown^  Caliph 

woke. 
Thanks  not  the   less.     With  not  unglad 

surprise 
I  see  my  life-work  through  your  partial 

eyes; 
Assured,   in  giving   to   my  home -taught 

songs 
A  higher  value  than  of  right  belongs. 
Ton  do  but  read  between  the  written  lines 
The  finer  grace  of  unfulfilled  designs. 


AT   EVENTIDE 

Poor  and  inadequate  the  shadow-play 
Of    cpiin    and   loss,   of  wakiug  and  of 

dream, 
Against  life's  solemn  background  needs 
must  seem 
At  this  late  hour.    Tet,  not  unthankfuUy, 
I  call  to  mind  the  fountains  by  the  way. 
The  breath  of  flowers,  the  bird-song  on  the 

spray. 
Dear  friends,  sweet  human  loves,  the  joy  of 

giving 
And  of  receiving,  the  great  boon  of  liv- 
ing 
In  grand  historic  years  when  Liberty 
Had  need  of  word  and  work,  quick  sympa- 
thies 
For  all  who  fail  and  suffer,  song's  relief, 
Nature's  uncloyine  loveliness  ;  and  chief, 
The  kind  restraining  hand  of  Providence, 
The  inward  witness,  the  assuring  sense 
Of  an  Eternal  Grood  which  overlies 
The  sorrow  of  the  world,  Love  which  out- 
lives 
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All  sin  and  wrong,  Compassion  which  for- 
gives 

To  the  uttermost,  and  Justice  whose  dear 
eyes 

Through  lapse  and  failure  look  to  the  in- 
•tent, 

And  judge  our  frailtj  bj  the  life  we  meant 


VOYAGE  OF   THE  JETTIE 

The  pictureMQeW  ntuatad  Wayside  Inn  at 
West  Owiipee,  y.  l£,  is  now  in  ashes ;  and  to 
its  former  guests  those  somewhat  careleas 
riiymes  may  be  a  not  unwelcome  reminder  of 
pleasant  summers  and  autumns  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bearcamp  and  Chocorua.  To  the  author 
himself  they  hare  a  special  interest  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  written,  or  improvised^ 
under  the  eye  and  for  the  amusement  of  a  be- 
loved invalid  friend,  whose  last  earthly  sunsets 
faded  from  the  mountain  ranges  of  Ossipee 
and  Sandwich. 

A  SHALLOW  stream,  from  fountains 
Deep  in  the  Sandwich  mountains. 

Run  lakcward  Bearcamp  River ; 
And  bi*tween  its  flood-torn  shores, 
Sped  by  sail  or  urged  by  oars, 

No  keel  had  vexed  it  ever. 

Alone  the  dead  trees  yielding 
To  the  (lull  axe  Time  is  wielding. 

The  shy  mink  and  the  otter, 
And  golden  leaves  and  red, 
By  oountlcHs  autumns  hIrhI, 

Had  floated  down  its  water. 

From  the  gray  rocks  of  Cu|>e  Ann, 
Canic  a  .skilled  neafaring  nmn. 

With  his  dory,  to  the  right  place  ; 
Over  hill  aii<l  plain  he  brought  her, 
Where  the  l>oatless  liean*amp  water 

Comes  winding  down  from  White-Face. 

Quoth  the  Hkip|>er  :  **  Ere  she  floats  forth, 
I  *in  sun>  my  pretty  lioat  *s  worth. 

At  least,  H  luiinc  as  pretty." 
On  her  painted  side  he  wrote  it. 
And  the  ting  tluit  o*er  her  fl<jnted 

liore  aloft  the  name  of  Jettie. 


On  a  nuliant  mom  of  summer. 
Elder  guest  iiiid  latest  eiinier 

Saw  h«T  wed  th(>  IWareanip  water  ; 
Heard  the  name  the  skipper  gave  her. 


And  the  answer  to  the  favor 

From  the  Bay  Stote*s  gmothl  dMghm 

Then  a  singer,  richly  gifted. 
Her  charmi^  voice  uplifted  ; 

And  the  wood^thmsh  and  aooMpuisv 
Listened,  dumb  with  envious  pain. 
To  the  clear  and  sweet  refrain 

Whose  notes  they  ooald  not  bonov. 


Then  the  skipper  plied  his 

And  from  off  the  shelving  shore. 

Glided  out  the  strange  explorer ; 
Floating  on,  she  knew  not  wnitber,  — 
The  tawny  sands  beneath  bar. 

The  great  hills  watching  o'er  ber. 

On,  where  the  stream  flows  qvict 
As  the  meadows*  margins  by  it, 

Or  widens  out  to  borrow  a 
New  life  from  that  wild  water. 
The  mountain  giant's  daughter. 

The  pine-besung  Choeoma. 

Or,  mid  the  tangling  cumber 
And  pack  of  mountain  lumber 

That  spring  floods  downward  lonti 
Over  sunken  snag,  and  bar 
Where  the  grating  shallows  are. 

The  good  boat  held  ber  coune. 

Under  the  pine-dark  highlands. 
Around  the  vine-hung  isliuids. 

She  ploughe<l  her  erooked  fmrsfw ; 
And  her  rippling  and  her  lurches 
Scareil  the  river  eels  and  perches, 

And  the  musk-rat  in  his  barrow. 

Every  soU'r  clam  below  her. 
Every  Mige  and  grave  pearl-grower. 

Shut  his  rusty  valves  the  tighter; 
Crow  ealled  to  erow  complaining. 
And  old  tortoises  sat  craning 

Their  leathern  necks  to  sight  ber 

So,  to  where  the  still  lake  glasses 
Tlic  misty  mountain  masses 

Rising  dim  and  diittant  northward. 
And,  with  faint-«lrawn  shadow  pictnfva 
L<»w  shoH's,  and  dea<l  pine'spectrr*. 

Blends  the  skvwani  ami  the  earthvsfi 

On  she  glidt*d,  overladen. 
With  merry  man  ami  maiden 
Sending  back  their  song  and  laaghli'*'' 
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,  perchance,  a  phantom  crew, 

hostly  hirch  canoe, 

died  dumb  and  swiftly  after  I 

lie  bear  on  Ossipee 
ed  the  topmost  crag  to  see 
strange  thing  drifting  under  ; 
ihroiigh  the  haze  of  August, 
K>naway  and  Paugus 
ked  down  in  sleepy  wonder. 

e  pines  that  o'er  her  hung 
nic  sea-tones  sung 
song  familiar  to  her  ; 
[le  maples  leaned  to  screen  her, 
he  meadow-grass  seemed  greener, 
i  the  breeze  more  soft  to  woo  her. 

•ne  stream  mystery-haunted 
r  the  freedom  granted 
(can  its  every  i^ature, 
iw  and  old  were  blended, 
9und  them  both  extended 
loving  arms  of  Nature. 

se  hills  the  little  vessel 
forth  is  part  and  parcel ; 
on  Bearcamp  shall  her  log 
)t,  as  if  by  Georges 
Euid  Menan  the  surges 
led  her  skipper  through  the  fog. 

,  who,  half  in  sadness, 
the  morning  ghidness 
ife,  at  evening  time, 
inoe,  onlooking  idly, 
from  all  so  widely, 
'e  set  her  voyage  to  rhyme. 

ow  the  gay  persistence 
[g  and  laugh,  in  distance  ; 
ae  with  me  remaining 
ream,  the  qniet  meadow, 
lis  in  shine  and  shadow, 
sombre  pines  complaining. 

nnsing  here,  I  dream 
ragers  on  a  stream 
n  whence  is  no  returning, 
seal^  orders  going, 
1^  forward  little  knowing, 
king  back  with  idle  yearning. 

pray  that  every  venture 
[>rt  of  peace  may  enter, 


That,  safe  from  snag  and  fall 
And  siren-haunted  islet. 
And  rock,  the  Unseen  Pilot 

May  guide  us  one  and  aU. 


MY  TRUST 

A  PICTURE  memory  brings  to  me  : 
I  look  across  the  years  and  see 
Myself  beside  my  mother's  knee. 

I  feel  her  gentle  hand  restrain 

My  selfish  moods,  and  know  again 

A  child's  blind  sense  of  wrong  and  pain. 

But  wiser  now,  a  man  gray  grown, 
My  childhood's  needs  are  better  known, 
My  mother's  chastening  love  I  own. 

Gray  grown,  but  in  our  Father's  sight 
A  child  still  groping  for  the  light 
To  read  His  works  and  ways  aright. 

I  wait,  in  His  good  time  to  see 
That  as  my  mother  dealt  with  me 
So  with  His  children  dealeth  He. 

I  bow  myself  beneath  His  hand  : 
That  pain  itself  was  wisely  planned 
I  feel,  and  partly  understand. 

The  joy  that  comes  in  sorrow's  g^uise. 
The  sweet  pains  of  self-sacrifice, 
I  would  not  have  them  otherwise. 

And  what  were  life  and  death  if  sin 
Knew  not  the  dread  rebuke  within. 
The  pang  of  merciful  discipline  ? 

Not  with  thy  proud  despair  of  old. 
Crowned  stoic  of  Rome  s  noblest  mould  I 
Pleasure  and  pain  alike  I  hold. 

I  suffer  with  no  vain  pretence 
Of  triumph  over  flesh  and  sense, 
Yet  trust  the  grievous  providence, 

How  dark  soe'er  it  seems,  may  tend. 
By  ways  I  cannot  comprehend, 
To  some  unguessed  benignant  end  ; 

That  every  loss  and  lapse  may  gain 
The  clear-aired  heights  bjr  steps  of  pain. 
And  never  cross  is  borne  in  vain. 
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A  NAME 

AddrptKed  to  my  rrand-nephew,  Qreenleaf 
MThittier  I*ickard.  Jonathan  Oreenleaf,  in  A 
iwtnealogy  of  the  GrtenUaf  Familjf^  Mtya  briefly : 
**  From  idl  that  can  be  gathered,  it  is  beliered 
that  the  ancestora  of  the  Greenleaf  family  were 
HognenotH.  who  left  France  on  account  of  their 
religioas  principles  some  time  in  the  coarse  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  settled  in  Ei^land. 
The  name  was  probably  translated  from  the 
French  Feuillevert." 

The  name  the  Gallic  exile  bore, 
St.  Male  !  from  thy  ancient  •mart, 

Became  upon  our  Western  shore 
Greenleaf  for  Feuillevert. 

A  name  to  hear  in  soft  accord 
Of  leaves  by  light  winds  overmn, 

Or  read,  upon  the  greening  sirard 
Of  May,  in  shade  and  sun. 

The  name  my  infant  ear  first  heard 
Breathed  softly  with  a  mother's  kiss  ; 

His  mother*s  own,  no  tenderer  word 
My  father  spake  than  this. 

No  child  have  I  to  bear  it  on  ; 

Be  thou  its  keeper  ;  let  it  take 
From  gifts  well  used  and  duty  done 

New  bcautv  fur  thv  sake. 

The  fair  ideals  that  outran 

My  tmlting  footsteps  seek  and  find  — 
Tlie  flawless  aymnietry  «»f  man. 

The  poise  of  heart  and  mind. 

Stand  fimilv  where  I  felt  the  swav 
Of  every  wing  that  fancy  flew, 

See  clearly  when*  I  gro|K'd  my  way. 
Nor  real  from  seeming  knew. 

And  wisely  choose,  and  bravely  hold 
Thy  faith  unswervcd  bv  cn>s8  or  crown. 

Like  the  htoiit  Huguenot  of  old 
Whose  name  to  thee  comes  down. 

As  Marot*"*  Hong?«  made  ijlad  the  heart 
Of  that  l(»ne  exile,  haply  mine 

May  in  life's  heavy  hours  impart 
Some  strength  and  hope  to  thine. 

Yet  when  di<l  .Vge  transfer  to  Youth 
The  hard-gained  lessons  of  its  day  ? 


Each  lip  must  learn  the  taste  of  trath. 
Each  foot  must  feel  its  way. 

We  cannot  hold  the  hands  of  choiee 
That  touch  or  shun  life's  fatefol  keri : 

The  whisper  of  the  inward  voice 
Is  more  than  homilies. 

Dear  boy  I  for  whom  the  flowers  are  bon. 

Stars  shine,  and  happv  song-lurdf  lin;. 
W*liat  can  my  evening  give  to  mora. 

My  winter  to  thy  spring  ! 

A  life  not  void  of  pure  intent. 

With  small  desert  of  praise  or  bfauof. 

The  love  I  felt,  the  good  I  mcAiit, 
I  leave  thee  with  my  name. 

GREETING 

Originallv  prefixed  to  the  volmne.  TV  ITim  > 
JfiMiitv  ani  olher  Poem;  [Eatitkd  tWf^.  l^ 
Prtlude.] 

I  BPREAi)  a  scantv  board  too  late  ; 
The  old-time  guests  for  whom  I  wait 

Come  few  and  slow,  methinks,  to^J 
Ah  I  who  could  hear  mv 
Across  the  dim  unsounded 

On  which  so  many  have  sailed  i«*5 ' 

Come,  then,  old  friends,  who  lingrr  vf t. 
And  let  u.s  meet,  as  we  have  met. 

( )nci»  nion»  l»eneath  this  low  win*hic*  '• 
And  grateful  for  the  good  we  *ve  kiHi*^' 
The  riddles  solved,  the  ills  outpn^wn. 

Shake  hands  ui>on  the  border  hof- 

Tlie  favor,  asked  too  oft  K»fore, 
From  your  indulgent  ear*,  once  mo"* 

I  cnive,  and,  if  U'latod  layn 
To  slower,  feebler  measure**  move. 
The  silent  syunrnthv  of  love 

To  me  is  dearer  now  than  praise- 

And  ye,  O  younger  friends,  for  mh<^ 
My  hearth  an<l  heart  keep  u\n'n  mom* 

Come  smiling  through  the  *ha«lo^  **'*^ 
Be  with  me  >*hile  the  .Mm  gi»e*  do«i». 
And  with  your  cheerful  voioes  drows 

The  minor  of  my  even-song. 

For,  eqtial  through  the  day  and  niftit 
The  wise  Eternal  oversight 

And  love  and  power  and  rightMB*  ^ 
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:  the  law  of  destiny, 

:  for  each  and  all  must  be, 

ife  its  promise  shall  fulfil. 

^  AUTOGRAPH 

E  my  name  as  one, 
ds  by  waves  overrun 
ter's  frostc^d  pane, 
a  record  vain. 

n's  blankness  claims 
ind  better  names, 
dl  my  own  may  pass 
n  the  strand  or  glass. 

>n,  O  waves  of  time  ! 
oons,  the  frosty  rime  ! 
ne  the  shadow  vast, 
ence  that  shall  last  I 

[  and  all  who  know 
^e  me  vanish  so, 
larm  to  them  or  me 
le  lost  memory  be  ? 

words  of  mine, 

h  right  of  life  divine, 

I,  what  matters  it 

hand  the  message  writ  ? 

lould  the  "  crowner's  quest " 
ny  worst  or  best  ? 
lould  the  showman  claim 
or  ghost  of  my  name  ? 

when  dies  a  sound 
stre  lingers  round, 
my  spent  life  will 
some  faint  echo  still. 

per  giving  breath 
se  or  blame  to  death, 
ig  or  saddening  such 
)d  the  living  much. 

}re  with  yearnings  vain 
ad  I  still  would  fain 
ly  judgment  seek, 
3r  thought  bespeak. 

hile  my  words  are  read, 
3  at  least  be  said  : 
'er  his  life's  defeatures, 
^d  his  fellow-creatures. 


"  If,  of  the  Law's  stone  table, 
To  hold  he  scarce  was  able 
The  first  great  precept  fast, 
He  kept  tor  man  the  last. 

"  Through  mortal  lapse  and  dulness 
What  Tacks  the  Eternal  Fulness, 
If  still  our  weakness  can 
Love  Him  in  loving  man  ? 

'*  Age  brought  him  no  despairing 
Of  the  world's  future  faring  ; 
In  human  nature  still 
He  found  more  good  than  iU. 

"  To  all  who  durably  suffered. 
His  tongue  and  pen  he  offered ; 
His  life  was  not  his  own, 
Nor  lived  for  self  alone. 

"  Hater  of  din  and  riot 
He  lived  in  days  unquiet ; 
And,  lover  of  all  beauty. 
Trod  the  hard  ways  of  duty. 


ft 


He  meant  no  wrong  to  any 
He  sought  the  good  of  many, 
Tet  knew  both  sin  and  folly,  — 
May  God  forgive  him  wholly  1 " 


ABRAM    MORRISON 

'Midst  the  men  and  things  which  will 
Haunt  an  old  man's  memory  still. 
Drollest,  quaintest  of  them  all, 
With  a  boy's  laugh  I  recall 
Good  old  Abram  Morrison. 

When  the  Grist  and  Rolling  Mill 
Ground  and  rumbled  by  Pu  Hill, 
And  the  old  red  school-huuse  stood 
Midway  in  the  Powow's  flood. 
Here  dwelt  Abram  Morrison. 

From  the  Beach  to  far  beyond 
Bear-Hill,  Lion's  Mouth  and  Pond, 
Marvellous  to  our  tough  old  stock, 
Chips  o'  the  Anglo-Saxon  block, 
Seemed  the  Celtic  Morrison. 

Mudknock,  Balmawhistle,  all 
Only  knew  the  Yankee  drawl, 
Never  brogue  was  heard  till  when, 
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Foremost  of  hut  countrymen. 

Hither  came  Friend  Morrison  ; 

Yankee  bom,  of  alien  blood, 
Kin  of  his  had  well  withstood 
Pope  and  King  with  pike  and  ball 
Under  Derry's  leaguered  wall, 
\a  became  the  Morrisons. 

Wandering  down  from  Xutfield  woods 
With  his  household  and  his  goods, 
Never  was  it  clearlr  told 
How  within  our  quiet  fold 
Came  to  be  a  Morrison. 

Once  a  soldier,  blame  him  not 
That  the  Quaker  he  forgot, 
When,  to  think  of  battles  won. 
And  the  red-eoats  on  the  run. 

Laughed  aloud  Friend  Morrison. 

From  gray  Lewis  over  sea 
Bore  his  sires  their  family  tree. 
On  the  ruegcd  boughs  of  it 
Grafting  Irish  mirth  and  wit, 
And  the  brtigue  of  Morrison. 

Half  a  geniu!!,  quick  to  plan. 
Blundering  like  an  Irishman, 
But  with  canny  shrewdness  lent 
By  his  far-off  Scotch  descent. 
Such  was  Abram  Morrison. 

Back  and  forth  to  daily  meals, 
Ro<le  his  clieriHlied  pig  on  wheels, 
Ami  to  all  who  came  to  see, 
"  Aisior  f«»r  the  nig  an*  iiic, 

Sure  it  is,  *  s:iid  Morrison. 

Simph'-hcurtcd,  lM)y  o*crgrown. 
With  a  liuuiftr  ijuite  IiIm  own, 
Of  our  solnT-stcpping  ways. 
Speech  and  l<M»k  and  eautifMis  phrase. 
Slow  to  learn  was  Morrison. 

Much  we  loveil  liis  NtorioH  told 
Of  a  country  strangi*  and  old. 
Where  the  f:iirii"«  dane«*<l  till  dawn. 
And  the  goblin  I«4'preraun 

L(N»ke(l,  w«*  thought,  like  Morrison. 

<  >r  wild  talen  of  feud  and  H^ht, 
Wit<'li  and  tr«>ll  and  Hceond  night 
WhisjHTctl  .Htill  where  Stornoway 


Looks  across  its  stormy  bay. 
Once  the  home  of  MonisoBS 

First  was  he  to  sing  the  praise 
Of  the  Po wow's  winding  ways  ; 
And  our  straggling  village  took 
City  grandeur  to  the  look 
Of  its  poet  Morrison. 

All  his  words  hare  perished.    ShsM 
On  the  saddle-bags  of  F'ame, 
That  they  bring  not  to  our  time 
One  TMX)r  couplet  of  the  rhyme 
Made  by  Abram  Momton  f 

When,  on  calm  and  fair  First  Daji, 
llattlcd  down  our  oue-hurse  ckaisf, 
Thn>ugh  the  blossomed  apple-bovghi 
To  the  old  brown  meeting-uoiuie, 
There  was  Abram  Morritaa. 

Underneath  his  hat*s  broad  brim 
Peered  the  queer  old  fact*  of  him ; 
And  with  In>h  jauntioess 
Swuni^  the  coat-tails  f>f  the  ditm 
Worn  by  Abram  Morrisoa. 

Still,  in  memory,  on  his  feet. 
Leaning  oVr  the  elders*  seat, 
Mingling  with  a  sidemn  drone, 
Celtie  accents  all  his  ohu, 
Kisi's  Abram  Morrison. 

'  l)on*t,"  he  '»  pleading.  *•  don't  ve  p«, 
Dear  \(»ung  friends,  to  si;;ht  and  >iioy 
I)on*t  run  after  elephant^, 
Learne<l  pig>  and  preHtdent.4 

And  the  like!»  !  **  suid  MurriiL« 

On  his  well-wi>rn  theme  intent. 
Simple,  child-like.  inniM-v^nt, 
H«*aven  forgive  the  half-«*heekni  «b.. 
Of  our  candess  lK>vh<MN|,  while 

Listening  to  1*  riend  MorriMic  ' 

We  have  learned  in  latter  dav* 
Truth  inav  K|M>ak  in  »iniple'«t  phr&*^ 
That  the  man  is  not  the  le<*5 
Fi»r  oiiaint  ways  nn«l  honie-^puo  drv* 
Thankn  to  Abram  Morri»un  ! 

N«»t  to  {lander  nor  to  plcn^tt* 
('otn<>  the  ne«M]ed  homilies. 
With  no  lofty  argitnient 
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ing  message  sent, 

11^  such  lips  as  Morrison's. 

gone  1     But  while  its  track 
>eps  to  Merrimac, 
Hill  is  still  on  guard, 
and  and  ocean  ward, 
shall  tell  of  Morrison  I 

'  a  century's  lapse, 
iser  now,  perhaps, 
iss  our  streets  amid 
r  which  the  past  has  hid, 
with  Abram  Morrison. 

ver  with  the  queer 
s  of  that  old  year  I 
nany  are  as  one  ; 
the  mould  that  run 
like  Abram  Morrison. 


A  LEGACY 

I  my  many  years  ! 

reat  silence  falls,  at  last,  on  me, 


Let  me  not  leave,  to  pain  and  sadden  thee, 
A  memory  of  tears. 

But  pleasant  thoughts  alone 
Of  one  who  was  thy  friendship's  honored 

guest 
And  drank  the  wine  of  consolation  pressed 

From  sorrows  of  thy  own. 

I  leave  with  thee  a  sense 
Of  hands  upheld  and  trials  rendered  less  — 
The  unselfish  joy  which  is  to  helpfulness 

Its  own  great  recompense  ; 

The  knowledge  that  from  thine. 
As   from    the   garments    of    the   Master, 

stole 
Calmness  and  strength,  the  virtue  which 
makes  whole 
And  heals  without  a  sign  ; 

Yea  more,  the  assurance  strong 
That  love,  which  fails  of  perfect  utterance 

here, 
Lives  on  to  fill  the  heavenly  atmosphere 

With  its  immortal  song. 


RELIGIOUS  POEMS 


THE   STAR  OF   BETHLEHEM 

Whkrk  Time  the  measure  of  his  hours 
By  cliangeful  bud  and  blossom  keeps. 

And,   like  a  young  bride    crowned   with 
flowers, 
Fair  Shiraz  in  her  garden  sleeps  ; 

Where,  to  her  poet's  turban  stone, 

The  Spring  her  gift  of  flowers  imparts. 

Less  sweet  than  those  his  thoughts  have 
sown 
In  the  warm  soil  of  Persian  hearts  : 

There  sat  the  stranger,  where  the  shade 
Of  scattered  date-trees  thinly  lay, 

While  in  the  hot  clear  heaven  delayed 
The  long  and  still  and  weary  day. 

Strange  trees  and  fruits  above  him  hung. 
Strange  odors  filled  the  sultry  air. 

Strange  birds  upon  the  braitches  swung. 
Strange  insect  voices  murmured  there. 

And  strange  bright  blossoms  shone  around, 
Turned  sunward  from  the  shadowy  bow- 
ers. 

As  if  the  (ihcber^s  soul  hail  found 
A  fitting  home  in  Iran's  flowers. 

Whate'cr  he  saw,  whnteVr  he  heard. 
Awakened  feelings  new  and  sad,  — 

No  Chri>tuin  garb,  nor  ('hri.stian  woni. 
Nor  ehiireh  with    Sabbath  -  l)ell   chimes 
ghid. 

But  MiKslem  graves,  with  turban  stones. 
And    n)<»H4|ue-spires  gleaming   white,  in 
view, 

And  grnylHNinl  Mollahs  in  low  tones 
Chanting  their  KoRin  service  through. 

Tlie  flowers  wliieh  smiled  on  either  hand, 
Like  teiiiptinj;^  flendh,  were  sueh  as  they 

Whieh  on<i*,  o'er  nil  that  KuHtem  land. 
As  gifts  uu  demon  alturs  lay. 


As  if  the  bumine  eje  of  Baal 

The  servant  of  his  Conqueror  knew. 

From  skies  which  knew  no  cloudy  ml, 
The  Sun*s  hot  glances  smote  him  tkn^ 

**  Ah  me  I  *'  the  lonely  strmnger  said, 
*'  The  hope  which  led  my  footstep*  oa 

And  light  from  heaven  aroand  tbem  iW 
O'er  weary  wave  and  waste,  is  goor ! 

'*  Where  are  the  harvest  fields  all  wkitr. 
For  Truth  to  thrust  her  sickle  in  ? 

WMiere  flock  the  souls,  like  doves  ia  fligft 
From  the  dark  hiding-plaee  of  sis  ? 

**  A  silent  horror  broods  o*er  aU,  — 
The  burden  of  a  hateful  spell,  — 

The  very  flowers  around  recall 
The  hoary  nuigi*s  rites  of  bell ! 

'*  And  what  am  I,  o*er  such  a  land 
The  banner  of  the  Cross  to  bear? 

Dear  l^rd,  uphold  me  with  Thy  ksod. 
Thy    strength    with    human     weskv 
hhiire  I  " 

He  ceased  ;  for  at  his  very  feet 
In  mild  rebuke  a  floweret  smiW ; 

How  thrille<i  bis  sinking  heart  to  f^rtti 
The  Suir-flowcr  of  the  Virgin*i  chiU  • 

Sown  by  some  wandering  Frank,  it  df»* 
Its  life  fnun  alien  air  and  earth, 

And  told  to  Pa^nim  sun  ami  dew 
Tlic  story  of  the  Saviour's  liirtk. 

Fn>m  S(*ort*hing  Warns,  in  kindlv  taioeA. 

The  IVrsian  plants  it;*  beaut%  wires** 
And  on  its  |>agiiii  si«>terho(Ml, 

In  love,  the  Christian  tlowerrt  UtMt^ 

With  tears  of  joy  the  wanderrr  frh 
'llie  darkne.vs  of  hiji  l«»nf;  desfiair 

Before  that  hallow«><l  syniliol  mrlt« 
Whieh   (io<rs   dearluve    hati  nvH*'* 
tliere. 
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m  Nature's  face,  that  simple  flower 
he  Hues  of  sin  and  sadness  swept ; 
[  Magian  pile  and  P^nim  bower 
1  peace  like  that  of  Eden  slept. 

h  Moslem  tomb,  and  cypress  old, 
ooked  holy  throueh  the  sunset  air  ; 
I,  angel-liie,  the  Muezzin  told 
rom  tower  and  mosque  the    hour  of 
prayer. 

h  cheerful  steps,  the  morrow's  dawn 
rom  Shiraz  saw  the  stranger  part ; 
I  Star-flower  of  the  Virgin-Born 
till  blooming  in  his  hopeful  heart  I 


HE   CITIES   OF  THE   PLAIN 

ET  ye  up  from  the  wrath  of  God's  ter- 
rible day  I 

;;irded,  nnsandalled,  arise  and  away  I 

s  the  vintage  of  blood,  't  is  the  fulness 
of  time, 

1  Tengeance  shall  gather  the  harvest  of 
crime ! " 

3  warning  was  spoken  —  the  righteous 
had  gone, 

d  the  proud  ones  of  Sodom  were  feast- 
ing aloue ; 
gsy  was  the  banquet  —  the  revel  was 
long, 

th  the  pouring  of  wine  and  the  breath- 
mg  of  song. 

wtB  an  evening  of  beauty ;  the  air  was 

perfume, 
b  earth  was  all  greenness,  the  trees  were 

all  bloom ; 
d  softly  the  delicate  viol  was  heard, 
Jt  the  murmur  of  love  or  the  notes  of  a 

bird. 

d  beantifnl  maidens  moved  down  in  the 

dance, 
th  the  mag^c  of  motion  and  sunshine  of 

glance  ; 
d  wmte   arms    wreathed  lightly,  and 

tresses  fell  free 
the  plumage  of  birds  in  some  tropical 

tree. 


Where  the  shrines  of  foul  idols  were  lighted 
on  high. 

And  wantonness  tempted  the  lust  of  the 
ejre; 

Midst  ntes  of  obsceneness,  strange,  loath- 
some, abhorred, 

The  blasphemer  scoffed  at  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

Hark  I    the  growl  of  the   thunder,  —  the 

quaking  of  earth ! 
Woe,  woe  to  the  worship,  and  woe  to  the 

mirth  1 
The  black  sky  has  opened  ;  there 's  flame 

in  the  air ; 
The  red  arm  of  vengeance  is  lifted  and 

bare  I 

Then  the  shriek  of  the  dying  rose  wild 
where  the  song 

And  the  low  tone  of  love  had  been  whis- 
pered along ; 

For  the  fierce  flames  went  lightly  o'er  pal- 
ace and  bower. 

Like  the  red  tongues  of  demons,  to  blast 
and  devour  I 

Down,  down  on  the  fallen  the  red  ruin 
rained. 

And  the  reveller  sank  with  his  wine-cup 
undrained  ; 

The  foot  of  the  dancer,  the  music's  loved 
thrill, 

And  the  shout  and  the  laughter  grew  sud- 
denly still. 

The  last  throb  of  anguish  was  fearfully 

given  ; 
The  last  eye  glared  forth  in  its  madness  on 

Heaven ! 
The  last  groan  of  horror  rose  wildly  and 

vain, 
And  death  brooded  over  the  pride  of  the 

PUinI 


THE  CALL  OF  THE   CHRISTIAN 

Not  always  as  the  whirlwind's  rush 

On  Horeb's  mount  of  fear, 
Not  always  as  the  burning  bush 

To  Midian's  shepherd  seer, 
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Nor  as  the  awful  voice  which  came 

To  l8rael*s  prophet  bards, 
Nor  as  the  tongues  of  cloven  flame. 

Nor  gift  of  Jarful  words,  — 

Not  always  thus,  with  outward  sign 

Of  fire  or  voice  from  Heaven, 
The  message  of  a  truth  divine, 

The  call  of  God  is  given  I 
Awaking  in  the  human  heart 

Love  for  the  true  and  right,  — 
Zeal  for  the  Christian's  better  part. 

Strength  for  the  Christian's  nght. 

Nor  unto  manhood's  heart  alone 

The  holy  influence  steals  : 
Warm  with  a  rapture  not  its  own. 

The  heart  of  woman  feels ! 
As  she  who  by  Samaria's  wall 

The  Saviour's  errand  sought,  — 
As  those  who  with  the  fervent  Paul 

And  meek  Acjuila  wrought : 

Or  those  meek  ones  whose  martyrdom 

Rome's  gathered  grandeur  saw  : 
Or  those  wlio  in  their  Alpine  home 

Brave<l  the  Cnisader's  war, 
When  the  green  Vaudois,  trembling,  heard. 

Through  all  its  vales  of  death, 
The  martyr's  song  of  triumph  poured 

From  woman's  failing  breath. 

And  gently,  by  a  thousand  things 

Which  o*er  our  spirits  pass. 
Like  brc't'zcs  <»Vr  the  harp's  fine  strings. 

Or  va|M)rM  oVr  u  glass, 
Ix>aving  their  toktMi  strange  and  new 

(3f  music  or  of  sluide. 
The  Humiiioiis  to  the  right  and  true 

And  nienriful  is  iiuide. 

Oh,  then,  if  gleams  of  tnith  and  light 

Flash  oVr  thy  waiting  mind, 
rnfolilinj;  to  thy  mental  sight 

llie  w.'uits  of  huniun-kind  ; 
If,  hnNMling  over  human  grief, 

The  (*anieHt  wish  is  known 
To  soothe  and  gladden  with  relief 

An  anguish  not  thine  own  ; 

Though  henilde<l  with  nauglit  of  fear. 

Or  iiiitwanl  sign  or  sliow  ; 
Though  only  to  the  inward  ear 

It  whispers  soft  and  low ; 


Though  dropping,  as  tlie  maiiBa  fell. 

Unseen,  yet  from  above. 
Noiseless  as  dew-fall,  heed  it  well,~ 

Thy  Father's  eall  of  love  f 

THE  CRUCIFIXION 

SuNUOHT  upon  Jadea*8  hills  I 
And  on  the  waves  of  Cialilee  ; 

On  Jordan's  stream,  and  on  the  rilli 
That  feed  the  dead  and  sleeping  sea ' 

Most  freshly  from  the  green  wood  sprii^ 

The  light  breeze  on  its  scented  wingt ; 

And  gavly  quiver  in  the  snn 

The  ceclar  tops  of  LebaBoo  I 

A  few  more  hours,  —  a  change  hath  eooir ' 

The  sky  is  dark  without  a  cloud  I 
The  shouts  of  wrath  and  joy  are  dumb, 

And  pruud  knees  unto  earth  are  bomd 
A  change  is  on  the  hill  of  Death, 
The  heuiied  watchers  pant  for  bteatk, 
And  turn  with  wild  and  maniac  eyes 
From  the  dark  scene  of  sacrifice  ! 

That  Sacrifice  I  —  the  death  of  Him,— 

The  Christ  of  God,  the  holy  One  1 
Well  may  the  conscious  Heaven  giw  dis< 

And  blacken  the  beholding  8«D. 
The  wonte<l  light  hath  fled  away, 
I  Night  settles  ou  the  middle  day, 
I   And  eiirthqiuike  fntni  his  cavemed  M 
Is  waking  with  a  thrill  uf  dread  I 

The  dead  are  waking  underneath  ! 

llieir  prison  door  is  rent  away  ! 
And,  ghastly  with  the  seal  of  death 

They  wander  in  the  eye  of  day  I 
The  temple  of  the  Cheniliim, 
Tilt*  House  of  (iod  is  cold  and  dia  ; 
A  eurse  is  on  its  trembling  walls. 
Its  mighty  veil  asunder  falls  ! 

Wi'll  may  the  cavern-depths  of  Eaitk 
lie  shjiken,  and  her  mountains  nod  : 

Well  may  the  sht»ett»«l  dead  come  fortk 
To  see  the  suffering  son  of  (tod  ! 

Well  may  the  temple-shrine  grow  di». 

And  shallows  veil  the  Chenilnm, 

When  He,  the  ehttsen  one  of  Hravra, 

A  s:ieritii*e  for  guilt  is  given  ! 

And  shall  the  sinful  heart,  aloiie« 
Heboid  unmoved  the  fearfnl  boor. 
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When  Nature  trembled  on  her  throne, 
And  Death  resigned  his  iron  power  ? 
Oh,  shall  the  heart  —  whose  siiif ulness 
Gave  keenness  to  His  sore  distress. 
And  added  to  His  tears  of  blood  — 
Refuse  its  trembling  gratitude  ? 


PALESTINE 

•LEST  land  of  Judfea  I  thrice  hallowed  of 

Bong, 
Hiere  the  holiest  of  memories  pilgrim-like 

throng ; 
A  the  shade  of  thj  palms,  by  the  shores  of 

thy  sea, 
^n  the  hills  of  thy  beauty,  my  heart  is  with 

thee. 

^ith  the  eye  of  a  spirit  I  look  on  that 

shore 
Vliere  pilgrim  and  prophet  have  lingered 

before ; 
Vith  the  glide  of  a  spirit  I  traverse  the 

sod 
'lade  bright  by  the  steps  of  the  angels  of 

God. 

^Ine  sea  of  the  hills  I  in  my  spirit  I  hear 
^7  waters,   Gennesaret,    chime    on    my 


^liere  the  Lowly  and  Just  with  the  people 

sat  down, 
^^  thy  spray  on  the  dust  of  His  sandals 

was  thrown. 

^yoad  are  Bethulia's  mountains  of  green, 
^d  the  desolate  hills  of  the  wild  Gadar 

rene  ; 
^^  I  pause  on  the  goat-crags  of  Tabor  to 

see 
^  gleam  of  thy  waters,  O  dark  (xalilee  ! 

^^rk,  a  sound  in  the  valley  !  where,  swollen 

and  strong, 
^y  river,  O  KiMion,  is  sweeping  along  ; 
^ere  the  Canaanite  strove  with  Jehovah 

in  vain, 
'^  thy  torrent  grew  dark  with  the  blood 

of  the  slain. 

«^ere  down  from  his  mountains  stem  Zeb- 

ulon  came, 
^^  Naphthali's  stag,  with  his  eyeballs  of 

flame. 


And  the  chariots  of  Jabin  rolled  harmlessly 

on. 
For  the  arm  of  the  Lord  was  Abinoam*s 

son ! 

There  sleep  the  still  rocks  and  the  caverns 
which  rane 

To  the  song  which  the  beautiful  prophetess 
sang, 

When  the  princes  of  Issachar  stood  by  her 
side. 

And  the  shout  of  a  host  in  its  triumph  re- 
plied. 

Lo,  Bethlehem's  hill-site  before  me  is  seen, 
With  the  mountains  around,  and  the  valleys 

between  ; 
There  rested  the  shepherds  of  Judah,  and 

there 
The  song  of  the  angels  rose  sweet  on  the 

air. 

And  Bethany's  palm-trees  in  beauty  still 

throw 
Their  shadows  at  noon  on  the  ruins  below  ; 
But  where  are  the  sisters  who  hastened  to 

greet 
The  lowly  Redeemer,  and  sit  at  His  feet  ? 

I  tread  where  the  twelve  in  their  wayfaring 

trod  ; 
I  stand  where  they  stood  with  the  chosen  of 

God- 
Where  His  blessing  was  heard  and  His  les- 
sons were  taught. 
Where   the   blind  were  restored  and  the 
healing  was  wrought. 

Oh,  here  with  His  flock  the  sad  Wanderer 

came  ; 
Tliese  hills  He  toiled  over  in  grief  are  the 

same  ; 
The  founts  where  He  drank  by  the  wayside 

still  flow. 
And    the   same    airs    are  blowing  which 

breathed  on  His  brow  I 

And  throned  on  her  hills  sits  Jerusalem 

.yet. 

But  with  dust  on  her  forehead,  and  chains 

on  her  feet ; 
For  the  crown  of  her  pride  to  the  mocker 

hath  gone. 
And  the  holy  Shechinah  is  dark  where  it 

shone. 
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But  wherefore  this  dream  of  the  earthly 
abode 

Of  Humanity  clothed  in  the  brightneas  of 
God? 

Were  my  spirit  but  turned  from  the  out- 
ward and  dim, 

It  could  gaze,  even  now,  on  the  pretence  of 
Himl 


Not  in  clouds  and  in  terrors,  but  gentle 

when, 
lu  love  and  in  meekness,  He  moved  among 

men  ; 
^Vnd  the  voice  which  breathed  peace  to  the 

waves  of  the  sea 
In  the  hush  of  my  spirit  would  whisper  to 

me  I 

And  what  if  mv  feet  may  not  tread  where 

He  stood, 
Nior  my  ears  hear  the  dashing  of  Galilee's 

flood, 
Nor  my  eyes  see  the  cross  which  He  bowed 

Him  to  bear. 
Nor  my  knees  press  Gethsemane's  garden 

of  prayer. 

Yet,  Loved  of  the  Father,  Thy  Spirit  is  near 
To  the  meek,  and  the  lowly,  and  penitent 

here  ; 
And  the  voice  of  Thy  love  is  the  same  even 

now 
As  ut  Bethany's  tomb  or  on  Olivet's  brow. 

Oh,  the  outward  hath  gone  !  but  in  glory 

and  power, 
The  spirit  Hur\'iveth  the  things  of  an  hour  ; 
irnvhangi*d,  undecaying,  its  I  entecost  flame 
On  the  heart's  secret  altar  is  burning  the 

same  I 


HYMNS 


FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  LAMARTINE 


I 


**  Eacort  un  hTnn^,  O  m*  Ijn* ! 
t*n  hymn^  pour  1«>  Rfiin^'ur, 
1*n  h>-nuM>  dftna  mnn  d«*Ur«, 
Tn  bjrmiM  duia  mon  buuh«ur.** 

One  hvmn  more,  O  mv  Ivre  I 
rraiHe  to  tlw  (iiuX  altovt*, 
Of  joy  and  life  and  love, 

Sweeping  its  strings  of  fire  I 


Oh,  who  the  speed  of  bird  and  wind 

And  sunbeam's  glance  will  lend  to  m. 
That,  soaring  upward,  I  may  find 

My  resting-plaoe  and  home  ta  Thee? 
Thou,  whom  my  soul,  raidsl  doabt  ad 
gloom, 

Adoreth  with  a  fervent  flame,  — 
Mysterious  spirit  I  unto  whom 

Pertain  nor  sign  nor  oaoie  t 

Swiftly  my  Ivre's  soft  mnrmnn  go 

Up  from  tne  cold  and  joyleaa  eartk. 
Back  to  the  God  who  bade  them  flow, 

\VhoHe  moving  spirit  sent  them  forth. 
But  as  for  me,  O  God  I  for  me. 

The  lowly  creature  of  Thy  will. 
Lingering  and  sad,  I  si^h  to  Thee, 

An  earth-bound  pilgnm  still ! 

Was  not  my  spirit  bom  to  shine 

Where  yonder  stars  and  sobs  aie  ffev* 
ing?  • 

To  breathe  with  them  the  light  divias 

From  God's  own  holy  altar  flowiag  ? 
To  be,  indeed,  whate'er  the  soul 

In  dreams  hath  thirsted  for  to  ka^  — 
A  Dortion  of  heaven's  glorious  whole 

Of  loveliness  and  song  ? 

Oh,  watchers  of  the  stars  at  Biglit» 

Who  breathe  their  fire,  as  we  tiM  air.^ 
Suns,  thuuders,  stars,  and  ravs  of  light, 

Oh,  t«iy,  is  He,  the  Ktemai,  there? 
Bend  there  anmnd  His  awful  thmor 

The  seniph's  gliuice,  the  angeKs  kMe? 
Or  are  thy  inmost  depths  His  own, 

O  wild  and  mighty  sea  ? 

Thoughts  of  my  soul,  how  swift  ye  fpo ! 

Swift  as  the  eagle's  glance  of  firr. 
Or  arrow?*  fn»iii  the  archer's  bow. 

To  the  fur  uiui  of  your  desire  ! 
Thought  .ifter  thought,  ye  thronginr  tw. 

Like  springHloves  from  the  startM  «^ 
Bearing  like  them  your  sai^rifiee 

Of  music  unto  (rod  I 

And  shjill  these  thoughts  of  joy  and  W^ 

Come  buek  again  no  m«»re  to  me  ? 
Returning  like  the  patriart*h*s  dove 

Win«j-weary  fn^m  the  eternal  tea. 
To  )>car  within  my  longing  arms 

The  pnmuHe-lxmgh  of  kindlier  skift* 
Plueked  from  the  green,  immortal  pals> 

Which  shadow  raradise  ? 
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ing  spirit !  freely  forth 

y  command  the  strong  wind  goes  : 

id  to  the  passive  earth, 

rt  can  stay,  nor  strength  oppose, 

folds  its  weary  wing 

more  within  the  hand  divine  ; 

y  from  its  wandering, 

iiit  turns  to  Thine  I 

the  sea,  the  mountain  stream, 
its  dark  cayerus,  hurries  on, 
B,  by  night  and  morning's  beam, 
sning's  star  and  noontide's  sun, 
last  it  sinks  to  rest, 
Baried,  in  the  waiting  sea, 
ms  upon  its  mother's  breast,  — 
ns  my  soul  to  Thee  I 

who  bidst  the  torrent  flow, 
endest  wings  unto  the  wind,  — 
f  all  things  I  where  art  Thou  ? 
tiither  shsdl  I  eo  to  find 
et  of  Thy  restmg-place  ? 
•e  no  holy  wing  for  me, 
iring,  I  may  search  the  space 
best  heaven  for  Thee  ? 

Id  I  were  as  free  to  rise 
'es  on  autumn's  whirlwind  borne,  — 
wy  light  of  sunset  skies, 
ind,  or  ray,  or  star  of  mom, 
lelts  in  heaven  at  twilight's  close, 
^ht  which  soars  unchecked  and  free 
earth  and  heaven  ;  that  I  might 
se 
I  in  finding  Thee  I 


II 


LE  CRI  DE  l'AME 
I  la  ■oniBe  dirin  qui  floUe  but  le  monde. 


T» 


the  breath  divine  is  flowing, 
r-like  o'er  all  things  going, 
ks  the  touch  of  viewless  fingers, 
on  my  soul  it  lingers, 
bo  a  breath  the  lightest, 
ous  of  a  touch  the  slightest,  — 
ae  calm,  still  lake,  whereon 
the  snowy-bosomed  swan, 
le  glistening  water-rings 
round  her  moving  wings  : 
my  upward  gaze  is  turning 
)  the  stars  of  heaven  are  burning 


Through  the  deep  and  dark  abyss,  — 
Flowers  of  midnight's  wilderness. 
Blowing  with  the  evening's  breath 
Sweetly  in  their  Maker's  path  : 
When  the  breakinfi;  day  is  flushing 
All  the  east,  and  light  is  gushing 
Upward  through  the  horizon's  haze. 
Sheaf-like,  with  its  thousand  rays, 
Spreading,  until  all  above 
Overflows  with  joy  and  love. 
And  below,  on  earth's  green  bosom, 
All  is  changed  to  light  and  blossom  : 

When  my  waking  fancies  over 
Forms  of  brightness  flit  and  hover 
Holy  as  the  seraphs  are. 
Who  by  Zion's  fountains  wear 
On  their  foreheads,  white  and  broad, 
"  Holiness  unto  the  Lord  I  " 
When,  inspired  with  rapture  high, 
It  would  seem  a  single  sigh 
Could  a  world  of  love  create  ; 
That  my  life  could  know  no  date, 
And  my  eager  thoughts  could  fill 
Heaven  and  Earth,  o'erflowing  still ! 

Then,  O  Father  I    Thou  alone, 

From  the  shadow  of  Thy  throne, 

To  the  sighing  of  my  breast 

And  its  rapture  answerest. 

All  my  thoughts,  which,  upward  winging, 

Bathe  where  Thy  own  light  is  springing,  — 

All  my  yearnings  to  be  tree 

Are  as  echoes  answering  Thee  ! 

Seldom  upon  lips  of  mine. 
Father  I  rests  that  name  of  Thine  ; 
Deep  within  my  inmost  breast, 
In  the  secret  place  of  mind. 
Like  an  awful  presence  shrined. 
Doth  the  dread  idea  rest ! 
Hushed  and  holy  dwells  it  there. 
Prompter  of  the  silent  prayer, 
Lifting  up  my  spirit's  eye 
And  its  faint,  but  earnest  cry, 
From  its  dark  and  cold  abode. 
Unto  Thee,  my  Guide  and  God  I 


THE   FAMILIST'S   HYMN 

The  Puritans  of  New  Elngland,  even  in  their 
wilderness  home,  were  not  exempted  from  the 
sectarian  contentions  which  agitated  the  mo- 
ther country  after  the  downfall  of  Charles  the 
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Firat,  and  of  the  Mtabluhed  Episcopacy.  The 
Qnaken,  BaptMta,  and  Catholics  were  baniMhed, 
on  pain  of  death,  from  the  Bftasaachnsetls  Col- 
ony. One  Samuel  Gorton,  a  bold  and  eloquent 
declaimer,  after  preaching  for  a  time  in  Bos- 
ton a^rainst  the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans,  and 
deolarini;  that  their  chorches  were  mere  hu- 
man devices,  and  their  sacrament  and  baptism 
an  abomination,  was  driven  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  colony,  and  compelled  to  seek  a 
residence  among  the  savag^es.  He  gathered 
round  him  a  considerable  number  of  converts, 
who,  like  the  primitiTe  Christians,  shared  all 
things  in  common.  His  opinions,  however, 
were  so  troublesome  to  the  leading  clergy  of 
the  colony,  that  they  instigated  an  attack 
upon  his  **  Family  "  by  an  armed  force,  which 
seized  upon  the  principal  men  in  it,  and 
brought  them  into  Massachusetts,  where  they 
were  sentenced  to  be  kept  at  hard  labor  in 
several  towns  (one  only  in  each  town),  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  General  Court,  they  being 
forbidden,  under  severe  penalties,  to  utter  any 
of  th«'ir  religious  sentiments,  except  to  such 
ministers  as  might  labor  for  their  conversion. 
They  were  unquestionably  sincere  in  their 
opinions,  and,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
errors,  deserve  to  be  ranked  among  those  who 
have  in  all  ages  suffered  for  the  freedom  of 
oonscience. 

Father  I  to  Thy  suffering  poor 

Strength  and  grace  and  faith  impart, 
And  with  Thy  own  love  restore 

» 

Comfort  to  the  broken  heart  I 
Oh,  the  failing  ones  confirm   • 

With  a  holier  Ktrt*iigth  of  zeal  I 
(live  Tliou  not  the  fiM»ble  worm 

Helpless  to  the  spoiler^s  heel  I 

Father  !  for  Thv  holv  sake 

We  art*  9iM>iliHi  and  hunted  thus  ; 

tJ<»vfu),  f(»r  Fhy  tnith  we  take 
lionds  and  burthenn  unto  uh  : 

P(M)r,  and  weak,  and  nibU'd  of  all, 
Weiirv  with  our  dailv  task. 

That  Thv  truth  niav  never  full 

«  » 

llirough  our  wt^akness,  lAtni,  we  ask. 

Riiund  our  flrt*d  and  wanted  homes 

FlitH  the  fc»re»t-binl  unM'anK), 
And  at  ntMin  the  wild  In^st  conies 

When*  our  frugal  meal  was  shared  ; 
Ftir  thi*  Hong  of  prai«M'H  th«*re 

Shriek.H  the  crow  thf  livelong  day  ; 
For  thr  Hcmnd  of  evening  prayer 

HowU  the  evil  beast  of  prey. 


Sweet  the  songB  we  lored  to  niig 

Underneath  Thy  hdj  akj  ; 
W^ords  and  tones  that  used  to  briaj 

Tears  of  joy  in  every  eye  ; 
Dear  the  wrestling  hours  of  prmycr, 

When  we  gathered  knee  to  kaec, 
Blameless  youth  and  h<«rT  hair. 

Bowed,  O  God,  alone  to  Thee. 

As  Thine  early  children.  Lord, 

Shared  their  wealth  and  daily  bn 
Even  so,  with  one  accord. 

We,  in  love,  each  other  fed. 
Not  with  us  the  miser's  hoard. 

Not  with  us  his  grasping  hand; 
Eoual  round  a  common  board. 

Drew  our  meek  and  brother  band 

Safe  our  ouiet  Eden  lay 

W^heu  the  war-whoop  stirred  the 
And  the  Indian  turned  awaj 

From  our  home  his  bloudj  haad. 
W^ell  that  forest-ranger  saw, 

That  the  burthen  and  the  cane 
Of  the  white  man's  cruel  law 

Rested  also  upon  us. 

Tom  a|>art,  and  driven  forth 

To  our  toiling  hard  and  hmf^ 
Father  I  from  the  dust  of  earth 

Lift  we  still  our  grateful  soof; ! 
Gniteful,  that  in  Itonds  we  »lure 

In  Thy  love  which  iiiaketh  fr\-c  : 
Joyful,  that  the  wrongs  we  be  at. 

Draw  us  nearer,  Lonl,  to  The*  I 

Grateful !  that  where'er  we  t«^il,— 

By  Wailiii-it't's  wo<m1«>4|  •»ide. 
On  Nantiii-k('t*H  sea-worn  i!*le. 

Or  by  wild  NfiM»n»**t'«  tide, — 
Still,  ill  spirit,  wr  an'  near. 

And  our  evening  liynins,  which  n 
S<'iMirate  and  disconlant  here, 

Nl('«'t  and  mingle  in  the  skie» ! 

I^t  the  scoffer  sc«im  and  mock, 

Lft  thf  pnnid  and  evil  priest 
K(>1>  till'  n«MMly  of  hi^i  H(H*k, 

F«ir  lii^  wiii«»-4Mi|>  and  hi*  fea»t,— 
Kffbli-n  not  Thy  Uiltst  in  %totr 

Tlinni^h  thf  hhiokneM  of  Thv  »k 
For  tilt*  sighing  of  the  poor 

Wilt  Thuu  not,  at  length. 


EZEKIEL 
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ad  wasted,  oh  I  how  long 
thy  trodden  poor  complain  ? 
name  they  bear  the  wrong, 
y  cause  the  bonds  of  pain  I 
pression's  heart  of  steel, 
le  haughty  priesthood  see, 
ir  blindea  followers  feel, 
in  us  they  mock  at  Thee  I 

time,  O  Lord  of  hosts, 
sh  abroad  that  hand  to  save 
)f  old,  on  E^rpt's  coasts, 
3  apart  the  Red  Sea's  wave  I 

from  this  evil  land, 

the  spoiler  set  us  free, 
!e  more  our  gathered  band, 
;  to  heart,  shall  worship  Thee  I 


EZEKIEL 

Bxekia  zzxUi.  90-33. 

r  Thee  not,  O  God  !  nor  see  ; 
liy  rod  they  mock  at  Thee  ; 
3S  of  our  ancient  line 
en  with  Assyrian  wine  ; 
s  around  Thy  altar  speak 
words  which  their  hearers  seek  ; 
IS  which  Chaldea's  wauton  maids 
j^  in  Dura's  idol-shades 
;he  Levites'  chant  ascending, 
I's  holiest  anthems  blending  I 

B  bleeding  bosom  set, 

en  heel  is  crushing  yet ; 

s  upon  our  holy  hill 

dean  footsteps  still. 

ted    shrines,  —  who    weeps    for 

m? 

rneth  for  Jerusalem  ? 

eth  from  his  gains  away  ? 

ee  with  mine  is  bowed  to  pray  ? 

ing  feast  and  purpling  cup, 

n's  lamentation  up  ? 

thoughtful  youth,  I  went 
el's  early  banishment ; 
e  the  sullen  Chebar  crept, 

of  my  fathers  kept. 
'  for  the  trench  I  drew, 
ng  of  the  flock  I  slew, 
line  at  the  altar's  side, 
he  Levites'  lingering  pride, 

amidst  her  mocking  foes, 
e  of  Zion's  offering  rose. 


In  sudden  whirlwind,  cloud  and  flame, 
The  Spirit  of  the  Highest  came  I 
Before  mine  eyes  a  vision  passed, 
A  glory  terrible  and  vast ; 
With  dreadful  eyes  of  living  things, 
And  sounding  sweep  of  angel  wings. 
With  circling  light  and  sapphire  throne, 
And  flame-like  form  of  One  thereon, 
And  voice  of  that  dread  Likeness  sent 
Down  from  the  crystal  firmament  I 

The  burden  of  a  prophet's  power 

Fell  on  me  in  that  fearful  hour  ; 

From  off  unutterable  woes 

The  curtain  of  the  future  rose  ; 

I  saw  far  down  the  coming  time 

The  fiery  chastisement  of  crime  ; 

With  noise  of  mingling  hosts,  and  jar 

Of  falling  towers  and  shouts  of  war, 

I  saw  the  nations  rise  and  fall. 

Like  fire-gleams  on  my  tent's  white  wall. 

In  dream  and  trance,  I  saw  the  slain 
Of  Egypt  heaped  like  harvest  grain. 
I  saw  the  walls  of  sea-bom  Tyre 
Swept  over  by  the  spoiler's  fire  ; 
And  heard  the  low,  expiring  moan 
Of  Edom  on  his  rocky  throne  ; 
And,  woe  is  me  !  the  wild  lament 
From  Zion's  desolation  sent ; 
And  felt  within  my  heart  each  blow 
Which  laid  her  holy  places  low. 

In  bonds  and  sorrow,  day  by  day. 

Before  the  pictured  tile  I  lay  ; 

And  there,  as  in  a  mirror,  saw 

The  coming  of  Assyria's  war  ; 

Her  swarthy  lines  of  spearmen  pass 

Like  locusts  through  Bethhoron  s  grass  ; 

I  saw  them  draw  their  stormy  hem 

Of  battle  round  Jerusalem  ; 

And,  listening,  heard  the  Hebrew  wail 

Blend  with  the  victor-trump  of  Baal  I 

Who  trembled  at  my  warning  word  ? 
Who  owned  the  prophet  of  the  Lord  ? 
How  mocked  the   rude,  how  scoffed  the 

vile, 
How  stung  the  Levites'  scornful  smile, 
As  o'er  my  spirit,  dark  and  slow. 
The  shadow  crept  of  Israel's  woe 
As  if  the  angel's  mournful  roll 
Had  left  its  record  on  my  soul, 
And  traced  in  lines  of  darkness  there 
The  picture  of  its  great  despair  I 
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Yet  ever  at  the  hoar  I  feel 
My  lips  in  prophecy  onseaL 
Prince,  priciit,  and  Levite  gather  near, 
And  Salem's  daughters  haste  to  hear, 
On  CheUar's  waste  and  alien  shore, 
The  harp  of  Judah  swept  once  mora. 
They  listen,  as  in  Babel's  throng 
The  Chaldeans  to  the  dancer's  song, 
Or  wild  sabbeka's  nightly  play, 
Ab  careless  and  as  vain  as  they. 


And  thns,  O  Prophet-bard  of  old, 
Hast  thou  thy  tale  of  sorrow  told  I 
The  same  which  earth's  unwelcome  leers 
Have  felt  in  all  succeeding  yean. 
Sport  of  the  changeful  multitude, 
Kor  calmly  heard  nor  understood. 
Their  song  has  seemed  a  trick  of  art, 
Their  warftingt  but  the  actor's  part. 
With  bonds,  and  scorn,  and  evil  will. 
The  world  requites  its  prophets  stilL 

So  was  it  when  the  Holy  One 
The  garments  of  the  flesh  put  on  ! 
Men  followed  where  the  Highest  led 
For  coniiuon  gifts  of  daily  bread. 
And  groHH  of  ear,  of  vision  dim, 
Owned  not  the  Godlike  power  of  Him. 
Vain  as  a  dreamerV  words  to  them 
His  wail  al)ovc  Jerusalem, 
And  iiieaningless  the  watch  He  kept 
Through  which  llis  weak  disciples  slept. 

Yot  Khriiik  not  thou,  whoe'er  thou  art, 
Kor  (i(mI'h  gn-at  puqMwe  set  njKirt, 
Bi'fon*  wh(>H«»  far-4liHceniing  eyes, 
The  Fiitur*'  .i.s  the  I'n'wnt  lies  I 
Iit*yoii(l  a  ti:im)w-)K)tindo<l  ago 
Stn*tchi's  thy  proph«*t-h«*ritaf|^, 
Through  II«*av(»n*s  vast  s|>:ices  angel-trod. 
And  through  the  fterual  y«'arA  of  (rod  I 
Thy  audieiu*(\  worlds  !  —  all  thtugs  to  be 
Thi*  witness  of  the  Truth  in  thee  ! 


WHAT   THK  VOICE   SAID 

Maddknki)  by  FjirthV  wrong  and  evil, 
**  l^inl  !  '*  I  ori«Ml  in  Hiidden  ire, 

'*  From  Thy  right  liand,  clothed  with  thun- 
dtT, 
Shakf  the  bulted  iirv  ! 


**  Love  is  lost,  and  Faith  u  during ; 
With  the  bmte  the  man  is  sold  : 
And  the  dropping  blood  of  Ubur 
Hardens  into  ^d. 

*'  Here  the  dying  wail  of  Famine, 
There  the  battle  *s  groan  of  paia ; 
And,  in  silence,  smooth-faced  Mami 
Reaping  men  like  grain. 

•"•Where   is  God,  that  we  should 
Him?' 
Thus  the  earth-born  Titana  say ; 
'  God  !  if  Thou  art  living,  hear  as  ! 
Thus  the  weak  ones  pray.** 

*<  Thou,  the  patient  Heaven  upbraidii 
Spake  a  solemn  Voice  witnin  ; 

*•  Weary  of  our  Lord's  forbeaimncr. 
Art  thou  free  from  tin  ? 


«« 


Fearless  brow  to  Him  uplifting. 
Canst  thou  for  His  thunders  call. 

Knowing  that  to  guilt's  attraetioa 
Evermore  they  fall  ? 


**  Know'st  thou  not  all  germs  of  evil 
In  thy  heart  await  their  time? 
Not  thyself,  but  God's  restraiaiBg. 
Stays  their  growth  of  crime. 

*«Coul(l8t  thou  boast,  O  child  of  weak 
( )Vr  the  sons  of  wrung  and  sthfr 
Were  their  strung  teiiiptatioo*  pUn 
In  thy  path  of  life  ? 

"  Thou  hast  seen  two  strt»anilets  f[ta!t 
Fn>m  onv  fountain,  c*l«*ar  and  fn* 
But  by  wicb'lv  varvinfr  channels 
Searching  fur  the  sea. 

**  (ilidoth  om»  thn>ngh  greenest  vsllr; 
Kissine  thoui  with  li|>s  still  »«rrt 
One,  mail  rtiaring  down  the  inouctj 
Stagnates  at  their  feet. 

"  Is  it  ch*»i»'e  when»by  the  Parw 
KneeU  In-fon'  his  mother**  lirr* 
In  hiii  bla«>k  tent  did  tlie  Tartar 
CluKHte  his  wandering  Hire  ? 

'*  He  alone,  whose  hand  is  boundiiig 
Human  ]»ower  and  human  will 
L<Miking  thrtiugh  eaeh  •^ourssumioi 
Knows  its»  good  ur  ill. 
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lelf,  while  wrong  and  sorrow 
to  thee  their  strong  appeal, 
wert  thou  not  to  utter 
the  heart  must  feel. 

words  must  needs  he  spoken 
the  warm  heart  hleeds  or  bums 

I  scorn  of  wrong,  or  pity 

le  wronged,  by  turns. 

all  thy  nature's  weakness, 
)n  faults  and  follies  known, 
,  in  rebuking  evil, 
ious  of  thine  own. 

less  shall  stem-eyed  Duty 
f  lips  her  trumpet  set, 
1  harsher  blasts  shall  mingle 
ngs  of  regret." 

}t,  Voice  of  holy  speaking, 
ler  sent  of  Grod,  be  near, 
ing  through  the  day's  cool  silence, 
ly  spirit  hear ! 

1  thoughts  of  evil-doers 
n  scorn,  or  hatred  move, 
mournful  fellow-feeling 
er  all  with  love. 


ANGEL  OF   PATIENCE 

•ARAPHRASE   OF  THE  GERMAN 

hearts,  to  mourning  homes, 
kest  Angel  gently  comes  : 
has  he  to  banish  pain, 
back  our  lost  again  ; 
1  tenderest  love,  our  dear 
enly  Father  sends  him  here. 

liet  in  that  Angel's  glance, 
st  in  his  still  countenance  ! 
no  cpnef  with  idle  cheer. 
Is  with  words  the  mourner's  ear  ; 
d  woes  he  may  not  cure 
trains  us  to  endure. 

'atience  !  sent  to  calm 

sh  brows  with  cooling  palm  ; 

storms  of  hope  and  fear, 
cile  life's  smile  and  tear  ; 
)  of  wounded  pride  to  still, 

oar  0¥m  our  Father's  will  I 


O  thou  who  moumest  on  thy  way. 
With  longings  for  the  close  of  day  ; 
He  walks  with  thee,  that  Angel  kind. 
And  gently  whispers,  **  Be  resigned  : 
Bear  up,  bear  on,  the  end  shall  tell 
The  dear  Lord  ordereth  all  things  well ! " 


THE  WIFE  OF  MANOAH  TO  HER 

HUSBAND 

Against  the  sunset's  glowing  wall 
The  city  towers  rise  bhck  and  tall. 
Where  Zorah,  on  its  rocky  heie^ht. 
Stands  like  an  armed  man  in  the  light. 

Down  Eshtaol's  vales  of  ripened  grain 
Falls  like  a  cloud  the  night  amain, 
And  up  the  hillsides  climbing  slow 
The  barley  reapers  homeward  go. 

Look,  dearest !  how  our  fair  child's  head 
The  sunset  light  hath  hallowed. 
Where  at  this  oliye's  foot  he  lies, 
Uplooking  to  the  tranquil  skies. 

Oh,  while  beneath  the  fervent  heat 
Thy  sickle  swept  the  bearded  wheat, 
I  've  watched,  with  mingled  joy  and  dread, 
Our  child  upon  his  grassy  bed. 

Joy,  which  the  mother  feels  alone 
Whose  morning  hope  like  mine  had  flown, 
When  to  her  bosom,  over-blessed, 
A  dearer  life  than  hers  is  pressed. 

Dread,  for  the  future  dark  and  still, 
Which  shapes  our  dear  one  to  its  will ; 
Forever  in  his  large  calm  eyes, 
I  read  a  tale  of  sacrifice. 

The  same  foreboding  awe  I  felt 
When  at  the  altar's  side  we  knelt. 
And  he,  who  as  a  nilgrim  came, 
Rose,   winged  and   glorious,  through  the 
flame. 

I  slept  not,  though  the  wild  bees  made 
A  dreamlike  murmuring  in  the  shade, 
And  on  me  the  warm-fingered  hours 
Pressed  with  the  drowsy  smell  of  flowers. 

Before  me,  in  a  vision,  rose 

The  hosts  of  Israel's  scornful  foes,  — 
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Rank  over  rank,  helm,  shield,  and  spear, 
Glittered  in  noon*8  hot  atmosphere. 

I  heard  their  boast,  and  bitter  word, 
Their  mockery  of  the  Hebrew's  Lord, 
I  saw  their  hands  His  ark  assail. 
Their  feet  profane  His  holy  veil. 

No  angel  down  the  blue  space  spoke. 
No  tliunder  from  the  still  skj  broke  ; 
But  in  their  midst,  in  power  and  awe. 
Like  (jod's  waked  wrath,  our  child  I  saw  I 

A  child   no  more  I  —  harsh  -  browed  and 

strong. 
He  towered  a  giant  in  the  throng. 
And  down  his  shoulders,  broad  and  bare. 
Swept  the  black  terror  of  his  hair. 

He  raised  his  arm  —  he  smote  amain  ; 
As  round  the  reaper  falls  the  grain. 
So  the  dark  host  around  him  M\^ 
So  sank  the  foes  of  Israel  I 

Again  I  looked.     In  sunlight  shone 
Tlie  towers  and  domes  of  Askelon  ; 
Priest,  wiirrior,  slave,  a  mighty  crowd 
Within  her  idol  temple  bowed. 

Yet  one  knelt  not ;  stark,  gaunt,  and  blind. 
His  arms  the  massive  pillars  twine<l,  — 
An  eyeless  captive,  strong  with  Imte, 
He  stood  there  like  an  evil  Fate. 

The   re<l   shrines  smoked,  —  the  tnimpets 

IM'hUmI  : 
He  HttK»|M'cl,  —  the  giant  columns  reeled  ; 
Re<'lt'd  tower  »ud  f:ine,  sank  an*h  and  wall, 
And  the  thiek  diLst-cloud  closed  o\*r  all  I 

Above  the  shriek,  the  crash,  the  groan 
Of  the  fallen  pride  of  Askelon, 
I  heard,  sheer  down  the  echoing  sky, 
A  voice  OS  of  an  angel  cry,  — 

The  voice  of  him,  who  at  our  side 
Sat  thntit^h  the  golden  eventide  ; 
Of  him  who,  on  thy  altar's  blazt*. 
Hose  tire-wingiMl,  with  his  song  of  praise. 

**  Uejoiee  o%t  Israel's  bniken  chain, 
(tray  mother  <if  the  mighty  slain  ! 
Rejoice  !  *'   it  eried,  *'  he  v.in(|uisheth  ! 
llie  strong  in  life  is  strung  in  death  t 


**  To  him  shall  Zorah's  daacfaUnrt 
Through  coming    years  tbetr  kjmi  U 

praise. 
And  gray  old  men  at  eTcnin^  le& 
Of  all  he  wrought  for  IsrmeL 

**  And  they  who  sing  and  they  wlw  htu 
Alike  shall  hold  thy  memory  dear. 
And  pour  their  blessings  on  thy  kead, 

0  mother  of  the  mighty  dead  !  ** 

It  ceased  ;  and  though  a  aoood  I  hesrd 
As  if  great  wings  the  still  air  stined, 

1  only  saw  the  barley  sbeaTca 
And  hills  half  hid  by  olira 


I  bowed  my  face,  in  awe  and  fear. 
On  the  dear  child  who  slambeted 
**  With  me,  as  with  my  only  bob, 
O  God,"  I  said, «'  Thy  wiU  be  done  t " 


MY  SOUL  AND   I 

Stand  still,  my  soul,  in  the  tileBl  dsik 

I  would  questioB  thee. 
Alone  in  the  shadow  drear  and  staik 

With  God  and  me  ! 

What,  my  soul,  was  thy  errand  beif? 

Was  it  mirth  or  ease. 
Or  heaping  up  dust  from  year  to  ycsr  * 
N'ay,  none  of  these  ! 
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Speak,  soul,  aright  in  His  holy  sight 

WhoM*  eve  K»okA  still 
And  steadilv  on  th<H*  through  the  si^ 

"  To  dJ  His  will  !  •• 

What  liast  thou  done,  O  so«d  of  misa 

Tlint  thou  triMnblcAt  so  ? 
Hast  thou  wnMight  His  ta>k.  and  kfpt  '*^ 
line 

He  bade  thee  go  ? 

What,  silent  all  !  art  sad  of  cheer? 

Art  fearful  now  ? 
When  (Um\  s«HMm*<l  far  and  men  wtn^f^ 

How  brave  wert  thou  ! 

Aha  !  thou  t nimblest  !  —  well  I  ttt 

'Hiou 'rt  <*mven  gn»wn. 
Is  it  so  hartl  tiith  <Mid  and 

To  staud  alone  ? 


MY   SOUL  AND  I 
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thy  sunshine  bravery  back, 

retched  sprite  I 

iear  thy  voice  through  this  deep 

d  black 

anal  night. 

st  thou  wrought  for  Right  and 

nth, 

Grod  and  Man, 

e  golden   hours  of   bright -eyed 

uth 

fe*s  mid  span  ? 

>f  mine,  thy  tones  I  hear, 
weak  and  low, 
sad  murmurs  on  my  ear 
r  come  and  go. 

wrestled  stoutly  with  the  Wrong, 
borne  the  Right 
leath  the  footfall  of  the  throng 
f  e  and  light. 

'er  Freedom  shivered  a  chain, 
speed,  quoth  I ; 
amidst  her  shouting  train 
re  the  lie." 

Df  mine  !  ah,  soul  of  mine  I 

deeds  are  well : 

y  wrought  for  Truth's  sake  or  for 

ine? 

(oul,  pray  tell. 

be  work  my  hand  hath  wrought 
lath  the  sky, 

ace  in  kinolv  human  thought, 
;ain  have  I. 

to  I  for  thy  very  self 
deeds  were  done  : 
fame,  the  miser  for  pelf, 
*  end  is  one  I 

re  art  thou  going,  soul  of  mine  ? 
(t  see  the  end  ? 

her  this  troubled  life  of  thine 
rmore  doth  tend  ? 

ants  thee  now  ?  what  shakes  thee 

? 

lad  soul,  say. 

cloud  like  a  curtain  low 

5  o'er  my  way. 


'*  Whither  I  go  I  cannot  tell : 

That  cloud  hangs  black, 
High  as  the  heaven  and  deep  as  hell 

Across  my  track. 

"  I  see  its  shadow  coldly  enwrap 

The  souls  before. 
Sadly  they  enter  it,  step  by  step, 

To  return  no  more. 

"  They  shrink,  they  shudder,  dear  God  I 
they  kneel 

To  Thee  in  prayer. 
They  shut  their  eyes  on  the  cloud,  but  feel 

That  it  still  is  there. 

"In  vain  they  turn  from  the  dread  Be- 
fore 

To  the  Known  and  Gone  ; 
For  while  gazing  behind  them  evermore 

Their  feet  glide  on. 

"  Yet,  at  times,  I  see  upon  sweet  pale  faces 

A  light  begfin 
To  tremble,  as  if  from  holy  places 

And  shrines  within. 

*'And  at   times  methinks   their  cold  lips 
move 

With  hymn  and  prayer, 
As  if  somewhat  of  awe,  but  more  of  love 

And  hope  were  there. 

"I  call   on   the  souls  who  have  left  the 
light 

To  reveal  their  lot  ; 
I  bend  mine  ear  to  that  wall  of  night. 

And  they  answer  not. 

**  But  I  hear  around  me  sighs  of  pain 

And  the  cry  of  fear. 
And  a  sound  like  the  slow  sad  dropping  of 
rain. 

Each  drop  a  tear  I 

**  Ah,  the  cloud  is  dark,  and  day  by  day 

I  am  moving  thither  : 
I  must  pass  beneath  it  on  my  way  — 

Gt)d  pity  me  !  —  whither  ?  " 

Ah,  soul  of  mine  1  so  brave  and  wise 

In  the  life-storm  loud, 
Fronting  so  calmly  all  human  eyes 

In  the  sunlit  crowd  I 
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Now  staudiug  apart  with  God  and  me 

Thou  art  weakness  all, 
Gazing  vainly  after  the  things  to  be 

'Dirough  Death's  dread  wall. 

But  never  for  this,  never  for  this 

Was  thy  being  lent ; 
For  the  craven's  fear  is  but  selfishness, 

Like  his  merriment. 

Folly  and  Fear  are  sisters  twain  : 

One  closing  her  eyes, 
The  other  peopling  the  dark  inane 

With  spectral  lies. 

Know  well,  my  soul,  God's  hand  controls 

Whate'er  thou  fearest ; 
Round  Him  in  calmest  music  rolls 

Whate'er  thou  hearest. 

What  to  thee  is  shadow,  to  Him  is  day, 

And  the  end  He  knoweth. 
And  not  on  a  blind  and  aimless  way 

The  spirit  goeth. 

Man  sees  no  future,  —  a  phantom  show 

Ift  alone  before  him  ; 
Past  Time  is  dead,  and  the  grasses  grow, 

And  flowers  bloom  o'er  him. 

Nothing  before,  nothing  behind  ; 

Tlu*  Htcps  of  Faith 
Fall  on  the  H«M*ming  void,  and  find 

Till*  rock  beneath. 

The  Pr(*s(*nt,  the  IVesent  is  all  thou  hast 

For  thy  sure  |M)»}»essing  ; 
Like  the*  patrian>h'H  angel  hold  it  fast 

Till  it  gives  itH  blesising. 

yriiy    U'RT   the   night  ?   why   shrink   from 
Dtath, 
Tlmt  |ihaiitoin  wan  ? 
Thert*  is   nothing  in  heaven  or  earth  be- 
neath 
Save  (rod  and  man. 

Peopling  the  nhadown  we  turn  from  Him 

Anil  fntni  (uie  another  ; 
All  is  H|M*otnil  and  vague  and  dim 

Save  (iod  and  our  bnither  ! 

Like  wuq)  and  w(K>f  all  destinies 
Are  woven  fajit, 


Linked  in  sympathy  like  the  keys 
Of  an  organ  vast. 

Pluck  one  thread,  and  the  web  ye  ma 

Break  but  one 
Of  a  thousand  keys,  and  the  paiaing  j 

Through  all  wUl  run. 


O  restless  spirit !  wherefore 

Beyona  thv  sphere  ? 
Heaven  and  hell,  with  their  joy  mod  p 

Are  now  and  here. 

Back  to  thyself  is  measured  weD 

All  thou  hast  given  ; 
Thy  neighl>or*s  wrong  is  thy  preeent  1 

His  bliss,  thy  heaven. 

And  in  life,  in  death,  in  dark  and  ligl 

All  are  in  God's  care  : 
Sound  the  black  abyss,  pierce  the  di 
night. 

And  He  is  there  ! 


All  whieh  is  real  now  remainetk. 

And  fadeth  never : 
The  hand  whieh  upholds  it 

The  soul  forever. 


Leaning  on  Him,  make  with  rrvemt  i 

ness 
His  own  thy  will. 
And  with  strength  from  Him  shall  tl 

ivT  weakness 
Life's  task  fulfil  ; 

And  that  cloud  itself,   which  now  b 
thee 
Lies  <lark  in  view. 
Shall  with  lK*ams  of  light  from  thr 
gh.rv 
Ik*  stricken  through. 

And   like  inea<low  nii>t  through  anti 
dawn 

I'pntlling  thin. 
Its  thickest  fohls  when  aUnit  tbee  dn 

I^^t  sunlight  in. 

Tlien   of   what    is   to   be,  and   of  «1 
done. 

Why  <|ueriesl  thou  ? 
The  past  and  the  time  to  be  are  oof, 

Ami  lioth  art*  now  t 
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id  nndelUed  before  God  and  the  Fa- 
t  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
ep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world. 


myths  through  marble  lips 

cen, 

of  old  Beliefs  still  flit  and 

ind    altar    overthrown    and 

>wn  barrow  and  gray  ring  of 


d  martyrs  in  those  old  high 
hill  grove  and  the  Druid's 
I    offering,    to   the    Fiend's 

* 

ir  bone,  and  blood  of  their 
od. 

idling  through  that  night  of 

h  warm  blood  beneath  the 

e 

rer  and  sangninaxy  Terror, 

the  circle  of  a  pitUess  sky  ; 

baleful  shadow,  overcasting 
above,  and  blighting  earth 

rew  red,  the  lip  g^w  pale 


ti 


oblation  was  his  fear  and 


great  temples  swelled  the 
noaning 
ike    music    and    sepulchral 

mests,  o'er  occult  symbols 

'  white  censers  in  the  bur- 
ir  : 

>  of  rituals,  and  the  savor 
id  spices  could  the  Unseen 
we  ; 
'  could  bend,  with  childish 

flattery  of  the  organ  keys  I 


Feet  red  from  war-fields  trod  the  church 
aisles  holy. 
With  trembling  reverence  :  and  the  op- 
pressor there. 
Kneeling   before   his  priest,   abased   and 
lowly, 
Crushed  human  hearts  beneath  his  knee 
of  prayer. 

Not  such  the  service  the  benignant  Father 
Requireth     at    His     eartmy    children's 
hands : 
Not  the  poor  offering  of  vain  rites,  but 
rather 
The  simple  duty  man  from  man  demands. 

For  Earth  He  asks  it :   the  full  joy  of 
heaven 
Knoweth  no  change   of    waning  or  in- 
crease ; 
The  great  heart  of  the  Infinite  beats  even, 
Untroubled  flows  the  river  of  His  peace. 

He  asks  no  taper  lights,  on  high  surround- 
ing 
The  pnestly  altar  and  the  saintly  grave, 
No  dolorous  chant  nor  organ  music  sound- 

Nor  incense  clouding  up  the  twilight 
nave. 

For   he    whom    Jesus    loved    hath    truly 
spoken : 
The  holier  worship  which  he  deigns  to 
bless 
Restores    the    lost,   and  binds  the  spirit 
broken, 
And  feeds  tiie  widow  and  the  fatherless  I 

Types  of  our  human  weakness  and  our  sor- 
row I 
Who  lives  unhaunted  by  his  loved  ones 
dead? 
Who,  with  vain  longing,  seeketh  not  to 
borrow 
From    stranger    eyes    the  home  lights 
which  have  fled  ? 

O  brother  man  I    fold   to  thy   heart  thy 
brother  ; 
Where  pity  dwells,  the  peace  of  Grod  is 
there ; 
To  worship  rightly  is  to  love  each  other. 
Each  smile  a  hymn,  each  kindly  deed  a 
prayer. 
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Follow  with  reverent  steps  the  great  exam- 
ple 
Of  Ilim  whose  holy  work  was  "doing 
good;" 
So  shall  the  wide  earth  seem  onr  Father's 
temple, 
Each  lovmg  life  a  psalm  of  gratitnde. 

Then  shall  all  shackles  fall ;  the  stormj 

clangor 

Of  wild  war  music  o'er  the  earth  shall 

cease  ; 

Love  shall  tread  out  the  baleful  fire  of  anger, 

And  in  its  ashes  plant  the  tree  of  peace  I 


THE   HOLY   LAND 

Paraphrased  from  the  lines  in  Lamartine*8 
Adieu  to  MarteilUs^  banning 

**  Je  n'al  pM  lUTigu^  mr  TooteB  da  MbU.'* 

I  RAVE  not  felt,  o'er  seas  of  sand, 

The  rocking  of  the  desert  bark  ; 
Nor  laved  at  Hebron\H  fount  my  hand. 

By  Hebron's  palm-trees  cool  and  dark; 
Nor  pitched  my  tent  at  even-fall, 

On  dust  where  Job  of  old  has  lain, 
Nor  dreamed  beneath  its  canvas  wall 

The  dream  of  Jacob  o'er  again. 

One  vast  world-pnge  remains  unread  ; 

How  Rhine  the  stars  in  Chaldea's  skv. 
How  sounds  the  reverent  pilgrim's  trt>.nd. 

How  U'ats  the  heart  with  0<xl  so  nigh  I 
How  n>nnd  gray  arch  and  column  lone 

The  spirit  of  the  old  time  broods. 
And  signs  in  all  the  winds  that  moan 

Along  the  sandy  solitudes  I 

In  thy  tall  cedars,  I^banon, 

I  have  not  heard  the  nations'  cries, 
Nor  tH>en  thy  eagles  stooping  down 

\\Tien»  buried  Tyre  in  ruin  lies. 
The  Christian's  prayer  1  have  not  said 

In  Tadnior's  temples  of  decay. 
Nor  startled,  with  my  dreary  tread, 

Tlie  waste  where  Memnon's  empire  lay. 

Nor  have  I,  from  thy  hallowed  tide, 
()  iJordan  !  heunl  the  low  lament. 

Like  that  sad  wail  along  thy  side 

Which  IsraeKs  mournful  prophet  sent  ! 

Nor  thrilled  within  that  grotto  lone 
Where,  deep  in  night,  the  Bard  of  Kings 


Felt  hands  of  fire  direct  his 
And  sweep  for  Ciod  the 


conaooassL 


I  have  not  climbed  to  Olivet, 

Nor  laid  me  where  my  Smvioiir  lay. 
And  left  His  trace  of  tears  as  yet 

By  angel  eyes  unwept  away  ; 
Nor  watched,  at  midnight's  solemn  tii 

The  garden  where  Ilu  prayer  and  g 
Wnmg  by  His  sorrow  and  our  crime. 

Rose  to  One  listening  car  alone. 

I  have  not  kissed  the  rock-hewn  grot 

Where  in  His  mother's  arms  lie  lai 
Nor  knelt  upon  the  sacred  spot 

Where  last    His  footsteps   presMd 
clay  ; 
Nor  looke<l  on  that  sad  moantain  heac 

Nor  smote  my  sinful  breast,  where 
His  arms  to  fold  the  world  He  spread 

And  bowed  His  head  to  bless — and  < 


THE   REWARD 

Who,  looking  backward  from  his 

hood*s  prime. 
Sees  not  the  s|>cctre  of  his  misspeot  to 

And,  through  the  shade 
Of  funeral  cypn>ss  planted  thick  bchii 
Hears  no  reproachful  whisper  on  the  \ 

From  his  loveil  dead  ? 

Who  Wars  no  trace  of  passion's  rril  fi 
Who  shuns  thy  sting,  (>  terrible  llenn 

Who  does  not  ea«t 
On   the   thronged   pages  of  his  men 

lM>ok, 
At  times,  a  sad  and  half-n>1uctaBt  looJ 

Regretful  of  the  past  ? 

Alas  !  the  evil  which  we  fain  woald  «) 
We  do,  and  leave  the  wished-for  goci 
done  : 

Our  stn»ngth  to-day 
Is  but  to*morruw*s  weakness,  pnioe  le 
Poor,  blind,  unprofitable  servants  all 

Are  we  alwav. 

Yet  who,  thus  looking   backward  o> 

years. 
Feels   not   his   eyelids   wet   with  gn 

tears. 
If  he  hath  been 
Permitted,  weak  and  sinful  as  he  «««• 
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md  aid,  in  some  ennobling  cause, 
>llow-men  ? 

hidden  the  outcast,  or  let  in 
iinshine  to  the  oeU  of  sin  ; 
hath  lent 
o  the  weak,  and,  in  an  hour  of 

^   .  .      . 

uffering,  mindless  of  his  creed 
me,  hath  bent ; 

;  lived  in  vain,  and  while  he  gives 
to  Him,  in  whom  he  moves  and 

s. 

thankful  heart ; 

lackward,  and  with  hope  before, 

that  from  his  works  he  never- 

•e 

encef  ortb  part. 


I  WISH   OF   TO-DAY 

now  for  gold  to  gild 
9cking  shine  a  weary  frame  ; 
Ing  of  the  mind  is  stilled, 
t  now  for  Fame. 

ctd,  dimly  seen  above, 
in  heaven's  blue  depths  aivay  ; 
fond  dream  of  human  Love  ! 
)  I  may  not  pray. 

1  in  lowliness  of  mind, 
my  humble  wishes  known  ; 
a  will  resigrned, 
r,  to  Thine  own  I 

tneath  Thy  chastening  eye 
iXone  for  peace  and  rest, 
i  in  Thy  hand  to  lie, 
I  that  it  is  best. 

leems  the  Universe, 
le  our  Life  and  Death  ; 

which  I  cannot  pierce, 

above,  beneath. 

ask  my  aching  brain, 
the  sage's  thought  I  scan, 
how  weak  and  vain, 
)r  and  blind,  is  man. 

ny  spirit  sighs  for  home, 
gs  for  light  whereby  to  see. 


And,  like  a  weary  child,  would  come, 
O  Father,  unto  Thee  I 

Though  oft,  like  letters  traced  on  sand. 
My  weak  resolves  have  passed  away. 

In  mercy  lend  Thy  helping  hand 
Unto  my  prayer  to-day  T 


ALL»S   WELL 

The  clouds,  which  rise  with  thunder,  slake 

Our  thirsty  souls  with  rain  ; 
The  blow  most  dreaded  falls  to  break 

From  off  our  limbs  a  chain  ; 
And  wrongs  of  man  to  man  but  make 

The  love  of  God  more  plain. 
As  through  the  shadowy  lens  of  even 
The  eye  looks  farthest  mto  heaven 
On  gleams  of  star  and  depths  of  blue 
The  glaring  sunshine  never  knew  I 


INVOCATION 

Through  Thy  clear  spaces,  Lord,  of  old, 
Formless  and  void  the  dead  earth  rolled  ; 
Deaf  to  Thy  heaven's  sweet  music,  blind 
To  the  great  lights  which  o'er  it  shined  ; 
No  sound,  no  ray,  no  warmth,  no  breath,  — 
A  dumb  despair,  a  wandering  death. 

To  that  dark,  weltering  horror  came 
Thy  spirit,  like  a  subtle  flame,  — 
A  breath  of  life  electrical. 
Awakening  and  transforming  all. 
Till  beat  and  thrilled  in  every  part 
The  pulses  of  a  living  heart. 

Then  knew  their  bounds  the  land  and  sea  ; 
Then  smiled  the  bloom  of  mead  and  tree ; 
From  flower  to  moth,  from  beast  to  man. 
The  quick  creative  impulse  ran  ; 
And  earth,  with  life  from  thee  renewed. 
Was  in  thy  holy  eyesight  good. 

As  lost  and  void,  as  dark  and  cold 
And  formless  as  that  earth  of  old  ; 
A  wandering  waste  of  storm  and  niffht. 
Midst  spheres  of  song  and  realms  of  light ; 
A  blot  upon  thy  holy  skv, 
Untouched,  unwarned  of  thee,  am  I. 

O  Thon  who  roovest  on  the  deep 
Of  spirits,  wake  my  own  from  sleep  t 
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Its  darkness  melt,  its  coldness  wann, 
The  lost  restore,  the  ill  transform. 
That  Hower  and  fruit  henceforth  may  be 
Its  grateful  offering,  worthy  Thee. 


QUESTIONS  OF  LIFE 


And  the  anirel  that  was  aant  unto  dm,  whoM 
Uriel,  gmre  om  an  answer, 

And  laid,  Thy  heart  hath  gont  too  far  la  thla  worid, 
and  thinkett  thou  to  comprehend  the  waj  of  the  Moet 
High? 

Tnen  Miid  I,  Tea,  my  Lord.  .  .  . 

Then  aald  he  unto  me,  Oo  thy  way,  welch  me  the 
weight  of  the  lire  or  meaaore  me  the  blaal  of  the  wind, 
or  oill  me  again  the  hoar  that  la  paat.  —  2  Esdras  eh.  It. 


A  BENDING  staff  I  wonld  not  break, 
A  feeble  faith  I  would  not  shake, 
Nor  even  rashly  pluck  away 
The  error  which  some  truth  may  stay. 
Whose  loss  might  leave  the  sool  withoot 
A  shield  against  the  shafts  of  doubt. 

And  yet,  at  times,  when  over  all 

A  darker  mvster^'  seems  to  fall, 

(May  God  forgive  the  child  of  dust. 

Who  seeks  to  know,  where  Faith   should 

trust  t) 
I  raise  the  questions,  old  and  dark. 
Of  Uxdom's  tempted  patriarch. 
And,  speech-confounded,  build  acain 
The  baffled  tower  of  Shinar's  plain. 

I  am  :  how  little  more  I  know  f 
Whence  came  I  ?     Whither  do  I  go  ? 
A  i*entred  ttelf,  whieh  feels  and  is  ; 
A  cry  between  the  silences  ; 
A  shadow-birth  uf  clouds  at  strife 
With  sunshine  on  the  hills  of  life  ; 
.V  shaft  from  Xature*s  tpiiver  cast 
Into  the  Future  from  the  Past  ; 
Between  the  cnulle  and  the  shroud, 
A  meteor*s  flight  from  cloud  to  cloud. 

Tliorough  the  va>tnes8,  arc*hing  all, 

I  see  the  great  stars  vim*  and  lall, 

The  rouiuiing  st'nsons  come  and  go, 

Tlie  tided  oeeiins  ebb  and  flow  ; 

Tlie  tokens  of  a  eeiitral  fon*e. 

Whose  eireles,  in  their  widening  course, 

OVrlap  and  move  the  univerae  ; 

Tlie  workings  of  the  law  whence  springs 

The  rhythmic  harmony  of  things. 

Which  sha|N*s  in  earth  the  darkling  spar. 

And  orbs  in  heaven  the  morning  star. 


Of  all  I  see,  in  earth  and  sky,  — 
Star,  flower,  beastfbird,  —  wImiI 
This  conscious  life,  —  is  it  the 
Which  thrills  the  univenal  frame. 
Whereby  the  cavenied  crystal  ibooli^ 
And  mounts  the  sap  from  foreal  im 
Whereby  the  ezilea  wood-btrd  teOs 
When  Spring  makes  green  her  aatin 
How  f eeis  the  stone  the  pang  of  biiik. 
Which  brings  its  sparkling  priam  tmM 
The  forest-tree  the  throb  wnich  givw 
The  life-blood  to  its  Dew-bom  laarwt 
Do  bird  and  blossom  feel. 
Life's  many-folded  mysteiir,  — 
The  wonder  which  it  is  to  be  ? 
Or  stand  I  severed  and  diatiiiet, 
From  Nature's  chain  of  life  «wl"fc*^  t 
Allied  to  all,  yet  not  the  le» 
Prisoned  in  separate  rnnsriniisiirw. 
Alone  o'erburdened  with  a  sense 
Of  life,  and  cause,  and  cooaeqnep**  ^ 


In  vain  to  me  the  Sphinx  propovads 
The  riddle  of  her  sights  aod  sowMb ; 
Back  still  the  vauliMi  myttefj  givat 
The  echoed  auestion  it  reeeivea. 
W^hat  sings  the  brook  ?     WbU  cndt 
Is  in  the  pine-tree's  organ  swell  t 
What  may  the  wind's  low  bordca  hi  f 
The  meaning  of  the  moaning  tea  t 
The  hieroglyphics  of  the  start  ? 
( )r  clouded  sunset*s  crimson  bars  ? 
I  vainly  ask,  for  mocks  my  skill 
Tlic  trick  of  Nature's  cipher  stilL 

I  turn  from  Nature  unto  men, 
I  ask  the  stylus  and  the  pen  ; 
What  sang  the  banls  of  old  ?     What 
Tlie  pniphets  of  the  Orient  ? 
The  rolls  of  buried  Kgypt,  hid 
In  painte<l  tomb  and  pyramid  ? 
What  mean  Idilmea*s  arrowy  liaM* 
Or  dusk  Klora*s  monstrous  signs  ? 
How  s|>eaks  the  primal  thtHighl  of  n 
From  the  grim  carvings  of  Copaa  ? 
Where  rests  the  secret  ?     Where  thr  kf?» 
Of  the  old  death-boltetl  mysteries? 
Alas  !  the  deail  retain  their  tnut ; 
Dust  hath  no  answer  from  the  dost 


The  great  enigma  still  un(. 

Unanswered  the  eternal  qnest ; 

I  gather  up  the  scattered  rays 

Of  wisdom  in  the  early  dars. 

Faint  gleams  and  brolcen,  tike  tkr  UgK 
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■s  in  a  northern  night, 
to  the  darkling  euth 
n  sun  which  gave  them  birth  ; 
the  sibyl's  chant, 
of  priest  and  hierophant ; 
lat  Indian  Kreeshna  saith, 
of  life  and  what  of  death 
n  taught  to  Socrates  ; 
,  beneath  his  garden-trees 
ig,  with  a  dream-like  tread, 
n-thoughted  Plato  said  ; 
[  tokens,  g^reat  or  small, 
slear  light  in  each  and  all, 
iing  with  more  dear  regard 
of  Hebrew  seer  and  bard, 
r  pages  promise-lit 
At's  JBvangel  over-writ, 
;le  of  life  and  death, 
ne  of  Nazareth  I 

ruins,  gray  and  lone, 

ig  serpent  coils  in  stone,  — 

le  endless  and  unknown  ; 

nre  seek  the  clue  to  find, 

ling  fingers  of  the  blind  I 

mght,  and  never  found, 

that  serpent-symbol  round 

ig-plaoe,  our  starting  bound  ! 

lessness  of  dream  and  g^ess  f 

m  which  is  foolishness  ! 

seek  from  outward  things 

ir  inward  silence  brings  ? 

ch  beyond  our  proper  sphere 

For  that  which  lies  so  near  ? 

b  the  far-off  hills  with  pain, 

riew  of  heaven  to  gain  ? 

\,  depths  of  bosky  aells 

t  Contemplation  dwells. 

I's  pine-hung  slope  his  seat, 

•twmed  his  silent  feet, 

piercing  heaven,   with  screened 

noon  the  stars,  whose  light 
ify  the  coming  night. 

le  pause,  my  quest  forego  ; 
»r  me  to  feel  and  know 
a  whom  the  cause  and  end, 
ind  future,  meet  and  blend,  — 
with  his  Immensities, 
jid  star-hung  system  sees, 
he  clustered  Pleiades,  — 
alone  the  heavenly  quires, 
the  spring-time's  grassy  spires. 


Guards  not  archangel  feet  alone, 

But  deigns  to  guide  and  keep  my  own  ; 

Speaks  not  alone  the  words  of  fate 

Which  worlds  destroy,  and  worlds  create, 

But  whispers  in  my  spirit's  ear. 

In  tones  of  love,  or  warning  fear, 

A  language  none  beside  may  hear. 

To  Him,  from  wanderings  long  and  wild, 

I  come,  an  over-wearied  child. 

In  cool  and  shade  His  peace  to  find, 

Like  dew-fall  settling  on  my  mind. 

Assured  that  all  I  kuow  is  best. 

And  humbly  trusting  for  the  rest, 

I  turn  from  Fancy's  cloud-built  scheme. 

Dark  creed,  and  mournful  eastern  dream 

Of  power,  impersonal  and  cold, 

Coutrolling  all,  itself  controlled. 

Maker  ana  slave  of  iron  laws, 

Alike  the  subject  and  the  cause  ; 

From  vain  philosophies,  that  try 

The  sevenfold  gates  of  mystery. 

And,  baffled  ever,  babble  still. 

Word-prodigal  of  fate  and  will ; 

From  N'ature,  and  her  mockery.  Art, 

And  book  and  speech  of  men  apart, 

To  the  still  witness  in  my  heart ; 

With  reverence  waiting  to  behold 

His  Avat^  of  love  untold. 

The  Eternal  Beauty  new  and  old  I  ^ 
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In  calm  and  cool  and  silence,  once  again 
I  find  my  old  accustomed  place  among 
My  brethren,  where,  perchance,  no  hu- 
man tongue 
Shall   utter  words  ;   where  never  hymn 

is  sung. 
Nor  deep-toned  org^n  blown,  nor  censer 
swung. 
Nor  dim  light  falling  through  the  pictured 

pane  I 
There,  svllabled  by  silence,  let  me  hear 
The  still  small   voice  which   reached   the 

prophet's  ear ; 
Read  in  my  heart  a  still  diviner  law 
Than  Israel's  leader  on  his  tables  saw  I 
There  let  me  strive  with  each  besetting  sin. 
Recall  my   wandering  fancies,  and  re- 
strain 
The  sore  disquiet  of  a  restless  brain  ; 
vVnd,  as  the  path  of  duty  is  made  plain. 
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May  grace    be  given   that    I   may   walk 

therein, 

Not  like  tlie  hireling,  for  his  selfish  gain, 

With  backward  glances  and  reluctant  tread, 

Making  a  merit  of  liis  coward  dread. 

But,  cheerful,  in  the   light  around  me 

thrown. 
Walking  as  one  to  pleasant  service  led  ; 
Doing  God's  will  as  if  it  were  my  own. 
Yet    trusting    not    in  mine,  but    in    His 
strength  alone  I 


TRUST 

The  same  old  baffling  questions  I    O  my 

friend, 
I  cannot  answer  them.     In  vain  I  send 
My  soul  into  the  dark,  where  never  bum 
The  lamps  of  science,  nor  the  natural 

light 

Of  Rca.son's  sun  and  stars  !    I  cannot  learn 
Their  great  and  solemn  meanings,  nor  dis- 
cern 
The  awful  secrets  of  the  eyes  which  turn 
Evermore  on  us   through  the  day  and 

night 
With  silent  challenge  and  a  dumb  de- 
mand. 
Proffering  the  riddles  of  the  dread   un- 
known, 
Like  the  caIui  Sphinxes,  with  their  eyes  of 
stune. 
Questioning  the  centuries  from  their  veils 
of  sand  ! 
I  liave  no  nnswcr  for  mvself  or  thee. 
Save  that   1   hvinu'd   Iwsidc   mv  mother's 

knee  ; 
**  All  is  of  (fod  that  is,  and  is  to  lie  ; 

And  (r<Nl  is  pMKl.**     Li't  this  suffice  us 

still. 
Resting  in  rhildlike  trust  upon  Ilis  will 
Who  muvos  to  His  great  ends  unthwarted 
bv  the  ill. 


TRINITAS 

At  nioni  I  t»niv«*d.  **  I  fain  would  see 
n«»w  Thri'f  :ir«»  ihu\  and  One  is  Three  ; 
Read  the  dark  riddle  unto  ine.^ 


No  partial  favor  dropped  the  raia  ; 
Alike  the  righteous  and  profane 
Rejoiced  above  their  beading  graia. 

And  mv  heart  murmured,  **  Is  it  meet 
That  blindfold  Nature  thus  xbonld  tmt 
With  equal  hand  the  tiues  and  wheat?" 

A  presence  melted  through  my  nood.  — 
A  warmth,  a  light,  a  sense  of  good. 
Like  sunshine  through  a  winter  wood. 

I  saw  that  presence,  mailed  complete 
In  her  white  innocence,  pause  to  grecc 
A  fallen  sister  of  the  street. 

Upon  her  bosom  snowy  pare 
The  lost  one  clunff,  as  if  secure 
From  inward  guilt  or  outward  lure. 


ft 


I  wnndrred  forth,  the  sun  and  air 
I  saw  l»OMtow<Ml  with  equal  care 
On  good  and  evil,  foul  and  fair. 


•'Beware  ! *'  I  said  ; «« in  this  I 
No  gain  to  her,  but  loss  to  thee  : 
Who  touches  pitch  defiled  most  be.*" 

I  passed  the  haunts  of  shame  and  sin. 

And  a  voice  whispered,  **  Who  therpia 

Shall  these  lost  souls  to  Heaves*! 

win  ? 


<*Who  there   shall   hope  and  hcaltli  ^ii* 
pense, 

\  And  lift  the  ladder  up  from  tht-ncr 
Whose  ronndti  are  prayers  of  pfuitracr  ** 

I  said,  **  No  higher  life  they  know  : 
'Hu'se  earth-worms  love  to  liavr  it  m*. 
Who  st<M»()s  to  raise  them  sinki^  a>  luv" 

Tlmt  ni<;ht  with  painful  care  I  rrad 
What  llip]H)*s  saint  and  Cahin  said  ; 
Tlie  living  seeking  to  the  dead  ! 

In  vain  I  turned,  in  weary  quest. 
Old  i>ages,  where  (Go*l  give  them  it*t*- 
The    j»oor    cree<l  -  monger*   drran*rd  ■■• 
guessed. 

And  still  I  prayed,  **  Ix>rd.  let  mr  *tt 
How  Three  are  One,  and  One  i«  Tbw* . 
Read  the  dark  riddle  unto  me  !  ** 

Then   something   whispered,  **Dwt  ^ 

pray 
For  what  thou  hast  ?     This  very  dsv 
The  Holy  Three  have  croaeed  thr  vij 
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;  the  ^fts  of  sun  and  air 
and  iU  alike  declare 
ompassionate  Father's  care  ? 

vhite  soal  that  stooped  to  raise 

one  from  her  evil  ways, 

'st  the  Christ,  whom  angels  praise  I 

ess  Divinity, 

small  Voice  that  spake  to  thee 

Holy  Spirit's  mystery  I 

of  sight,  of  faith  how  small  I 
nd  Son,  and  Holy  Call ; 
thou  hast  denied  them  all ! 

3d  in  love  and  sacrifice, 

est  passed  before  thine  eyes, 

the  same,  in  threefold  g^ise. 

lal  Father  in  rain  and  sun, 

it  in  the  good  to  evil  done, 

e  in  thy  soul ;  —  and  the  Three  are 

ael" 

7  grave  Aquinas  fast ; 
kish  gloss  of  ages  past, 
olman's  creed  aside  I  cast. 

beart  answered,  "  Lord,  I  see 
ee  are  One,  and  One  is  Three  ; 
le  hath  been  read  to  me  1  '* 


THE   SISTERS 

A  PICTURE  BY   BARRY 

lade  for  me,  but  over  thee 
lingering  sunshine  still ; 
iline,  to  the  silent  stream 
es  down  the  singing  rill. 

le  to  me,  my  little  one,  — 
jrears  with  thee  I  share, 
infi^le  with  a  sister's  love 
other's  tender  care. 

ep  the  smile  upon  thy  lip, 
trust  upon  thy  brow  ; 
'or  the  dear  one  God  hath  called 
have  an  angel  now. 

other  from  the  fields  of  heaven 
1  still  her  ear  incline  ; 


Nor  need  we  fear  her  human  love 
Is  less  for  love  divine. 

• 

The  songs  are  sweet  they  sing  beneath 

The  trees  of  life  so  fair. 
But  sweetest  of  the  songs  of  heaven 

Shall  be  her  children^  prayer. 

Then,  darling,  rest  upon  my  breast, 
And  teach  my  heart  to  lean 

With  thy  sweet  trust  upon  the  arm 
Which  folds  us  both  unseen  I 


"THE   ROCK"   IN   EL  GHOR 

Dead  Petra  in  her  hill-tomb  sleeps. 
Her  stones  of  emptiness  remain  ; 

Around  her  sculptured  mystery  sweeps 
The  lonely  waste  of  Edom's  plain. 

From  the  doomed  dwellers  in  the  cleft 
The  bow  of  vengeance  turns  not  back  ; 

Of  all  her  myriads  none  are  left 
Along  the  Wady  Mousa's  track. 

Clear  in  the  hot  Arabian  day 

Her  arches  spring,  her  statues  climb  ; 
Unchaneed,  the  graven  wonders  pay 

No  tribute  to  the  spoiler.  Time  I 

Unchanged  the  awful  lithograph 
Of  power  and  glory  undertrod  ; 

Of  nations  scattered  like  the  chaff 

Blown  from  the  threshing-floor  of  Grod. 

Yet  shall  the  thoughtful  stranger  turn 
From  Petra's  gates  with  deeper  awe, 

To  mark  afar  the  burial  urn 
Of  Aaron  on  the  cliffs  of  Hor  ; 

And  where  upon  its  ancient  guard 

Thy  Rock,  El  Ghor,  is  standing  yet,  — 

Looks  from  its  turrets  desertward. 
And  keeps  the  watch  that  God  has  set. 

The  same  as  when  in  thunders  loud 
It  heard  the  voice  of  God  to  man, 

As  when  it  saw  in  fire  and  cloud 
The  angels  walk  in  Israel's  van  I 

Or  when  from  Ezion-Geber's  way 
It  saw  the  long  procession  file. 

And  heard  the  Hebrew  timbrels  play 
The  music  of  the  lordly  Nile  ; 
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Or  saw  the  tabernacle  pause, 

Cloud-bound,  by  Kadetth  Barnea's  wells, 
While  Moses  graved  the  sacred  laws, 

And  Aaron  swung  his  golden  bells. 

Rock  of  the  desert,  prophet-snug  I 

How  grew  its  shaaowing  pile  at  length, 

A  symbol,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
Of  God's  eternal  love  and  strength. 

On  lip  of  bard  and  scroll  of  seer. 

From  age  to  Age  went  down  the  name, 

Until  the  Shiloh^  promised  year. 

And  Christ,  the  Kock  of  Ages,  came  I 

The  path  of  life  we  walk  to-day 

Is  Strang  as  that  the  Hebrews  trod  ; 

We  need  die  shadowing  rock,  as  they,  — 
We  need,  like  them,  the  guides  of  God. 

God  send  His  angi^ls,  Cloud  and  Fire, 
To  lead  us  o*er  the  desert  sand  I 

God  give  our  hearts  their  lone  desire. 
His  shadow  in  a  weary  land  I 


THE   OVER-HEART 

For  of  Him,  and  throoffh  Him,  and  to  Him  m«  all 
thine*  •  to  vImmb  bo  glory  forew !  —  Eomams  zi.  36. 

Above,  Ih'Iow,  in  sky  and  sod, 
III  louf  and  spar,  in  star  and  man, 
Wt'll  niiii^ht  the  wise  Athenian  scan 

Tin*  gfonjctric  s\f^n»  of  Go<l, 

The  measured  order  of  His  plan. 

And  India's  mystics  sang  aright. 
Of  the  One  Life  jM»rvading  all,  — 
One  Hein^*s  tithil  ris4'  and  fall 

In  soul  and  form,  in  sound  and  sight,  — 
KtiTiml  outtluw  and  recall. 

(icmI  is  :  and  man  in  guilt  and  fear 
The  eentnil  faet  of  Nature  owns  ; 
Kneels,  tn>nibling,  by  his  altar  stones. 

And  darkly  dn*ams  the  gliastly  snu'ar 
Of  blood  appeases  and  atones. 

Guilt  sha|>es  the  Terror  :  deep  within 
The  human  heart  the  S(*cret  lies 
Of  all  the  liiili'oiis  deities  ; 

And,  painted  on  a  ground  of  sin. 
The  fubled  g<MU  of  torment  rise  I 


And  what  is  He  ?    The  ripe  grain  nodiL 
Hie  sweet  dews  fall,  toe  sweet  flowm 

blow  ; 
But  darker  signs  His  presence  show : 

The  earthquake  and  the  stomi  aieGod*!. 
And  good  and  evil  interiiow. 

O  hearts  of  love  I    O  souls  that  tnra 
Like  sunflowers  to  the  pure  mad  best ! 
To  you  the  truth  is  manifest : 

For  they  the  mind  of  Christ  discern 
Who  lean  like  John  upon  His  bieast ! 

In  him  of  whom  the  sibyl  told. 

For  whom  the  prophet's  harp  was  toH^ 
Uliose  need  the  saee  and  magiaa  owwd, 

The  loving  heart  of  God  behold. 
The  hope  for  which  the  ages  groantd  ( 

Fade,  pomp  of  dreadful  imagerr 
Wherewith  mankind  have  deified 
Their  hate,  and  selfishne«a,and  priik! 

Let  the  scared  dreamer  wake  to  see 
The  Christ  of  Xasareth  at  his  side ! 


Wliat  doth  that  holy  Guide  leonife  ? 
No  rite  of  pain,  nor  gift  of  blood. 
Hut  man  a  kindly  brotherfaood, 

LookincTt  where  duty  is  desire. 
To  Him,  the  beautifnl  and  good. 

(tone  1m.'  the  faithlessness  of  fear. 

And  let  the  pitying  heayen's  »wrtt  mt 
Wa^h  out  tb'*  altar*s  blomly  >tain  ; 

Tlie  law  of  IlatriHi  disappear. 
The  law  of  lA>ve  alone  remain. 

How  fall  the  idols  false  and  grim ! 
And  lo  !  their  hidi>ous  wreck  aborr 
The  emblems  t»f  the  Lamb  and  Vo^* 

Man  turns  fnuu  (lud,  not  (toil  from  Iub; 
And  piilt,  in  suffering,  whL«|ieri  U^Tf' 

The  world  sits  at  the  feet  of  Chrirt. 
I'nknowing,  blintl,  and  une«>nikilf4l : 
It  yet  sluiU  toueh  Wis  guniu*nt*<»  U"^ 

And  feel  the  heavenly  Auhrnii^t 
Transform  its  yery  «lu«t  to  gold- 

The  theme  U'titting  anp-1  tongues 
Beyontl  a  mortars  hcoiic  hai»  gnyw. 
<)  heart  «»f  mine  !  with  rvvrwnceo** 

The  fulness  which  to  it  belongs 

And  trust  the  unknown  for  the  kaovS' 
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wagbt,  wbenoe  ia  Eril :  I  set  before  tbe  eye 
it  tbe  wbole  creation ;  whateoerer  we  lee 
tea,  earth,  air,  start,  trees,  moral  creatures, 
itaoeTer  there  is  we  do  not  see,  —  angels  and 
iwers.  Where  is  evil,  and  whence  oomee  it, 
the  Oood  hath  created  all  things?  Whv 
aything  at  all  of  eril,  and  not  rather  by  His 
M  cause  it  not  to  be?  These  thoughts  I 
my  miserable  heart,  overcharged  with  most 
res."  **  And,  admonished  to  return  to  my- 
red  even  into  my  inmost  soul,  Thou  being 
ind  beheld  even  beyond  my  soul  and  mind 
unchangeable.  He  who  knows  the  Truth 
t  tluit  Ught  is,  and  he  that  knows  it  knows 

O  Truth,  who  art  Eternity !  Lotc,  who  art 
temity,  who  art  Lore  I  And  I  beheld  that 
st  all  things  good,  and  to  Thee  is  nothing 

ctIL  From  the  angel  to  the  worm,  from 
ytfon  to  the  last.  Thou  settest  each  in  its 
Bveiything  is  good  in  its  kind.  Woe  Li  me  I 
ti  art  Thou  in  the  highest,  how  deep  in  the 
id  Thou  never  deputest  from  us,  and  we 
turn  to  niee."  — Avoustxkb's  SolUoquieM, 


ourteen  centuries  fall  away 
nreen  us  and  the  Af  ric  saint, 
t  his  side  we  urge,  to-day, 
lemorial  quest  and  old  complaint. 

bward  sig^  to  us  is  given,  — 
n  sea  or  earth  comes  no  reply  ; 
d  as  the  warm  Numidian  heaven 
y  questioned  bejuds  our  frozen  sky. 

story  comes  of  all  our  strife,  — 
n  all  we  grasp  the  meaning  slips  ; 
phinx  sits  at  the  gate  of  life, 
)  old  question  on  her  awful  lips. 

hs  unknown  we  hear  the  feet 
'ear  before,  and  g^ilt  behind  ; 
uck  the  wayside  fruit,  and  eat 
td  dust  beneath  its  golden  rind. 

age  to  ag^  descends  unchecked 
sad  bequest  of  sire  to  son, 

Mly's  tamt,  the  mind's  defect ; 
every  web  of  life  the  dark  threads 

n. 

by  and  whither  ?     Grod  knows  all ; 
ily  know  that  He  is  good, 
iiat  whatever  may  befall 
or  there,  must  oe  the  best    that 
raid. 

en  the  dreadful  cherubim 
'Ether's  face  I  still  discern, 


As  Moses  looked  of  old  on  Him, 
And  saw  His  glory  into  goodness  turn  I 

For  He  is  merciful  as  just ; 

And  so,  by  faith  correcting  sight, 
I  bow  before  His  will,  and  trust 
Howe'er  they  seem   He  doeth  all  things 
right. 

And  dare  to  hope  that  He  will  make 

The  rugged  smooth,  the  doubtful  plain  ; 
His  mercy  never  quite  forsake  ; 
His  healing  visit  every  realm  of  pain  ; 

That  suffering  is  not  His  revenc^ 

Upon  His  creatures  weak  and  frail. 
Sent  on  a  pathway  new  and  strange 
With  feet  that  wander  and  with  eyes  that 
faU; 

That,  o'er  the  crucible  of  pain. 

Watches  the  tender  eye  of  Love 
The  slow  transmutine  of  the  chain 
Whose  links  are  iron  below  to  g^ld  above  ! 

Ah  me  !  we  doubt  the  shining  skies, 

Seen  through  our  shadows  of  offence. 
And  drown  with  our  poor  childish  cries 
The  cradle-hymn  of  kindly  Providence. 

And  still  we  love  the  evil  cause. 

And  of  the  just  effect  complain  : 
We  tread  upon  life's  broken  laws. 
And  murmur  at  our  self-inflicted  pain  ; 

We  turn  us  from  the  light,  and  find 

Our  spectral  shapes  before  us  thrown. 
As  they  who  leave  the  sun  behind 
Walk  in  th^  shadows  of  themselves  alone. 

And  scarce  by  will  or  strene^h  of  ours 

We  set  our  faces  to  the  <my  ; 
Weak,    wavering,    blind,    the    Eternal 
Powers 
Alone  can  turn  us  from  ourselves  away. 

Our  weakness  is  the  strength  of  sin. 

But  love  must  needs  be  stronger  far, 
Outreachin^  all  and  gathering  in 
The  erring  spirit  and  the  wandering  star. 

A  Voice  grows  with  the  growing  years  ; 

Earth,  hushing  down  her  bitter  cry, 
Looks  upward  from  her  graves,  and  hears, 
"  The  Resurrection  and  the  Life  am  I." 
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O  Love  Divine  I  —  whose  conBtant  beam 

Shines  on  the  eyes  that  will  not  see, 
And  waits  to  bless  us,  while  we  dream 
Thou   leavest  us    because  we    turn  from 
thee  I 

All  souls  that  struggle  and  aspire, 

All  hearts  of  prayer  by  thee  are  lit ; 
And,  dim  or  clear,  thy  tongues  of  fire 
On  dusky  tribes  and  twilight  centuries  sit. 

Nor  bounds,  nor  clime,  nor  creed  thou 
know'st. 
Wide  as  our  need  thy  favors  fall ; 
The  white  wings  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Stoop,  seen  or  unseen,  o'er  the  heads  of  all. 

O  Beauty,  old  yet  ever  new  I 

Eternal  Voice,  and  Inward  Word, 
The  Logos  of  the  Greek  and  Jew, 
The  old  sphere-music  which  the  Samian 
heani  I 

Truth  which  the  sage  and  prophet  saw, 

Long  sought  without,  but  found  within. 
The  I^w  of  Love  beyond  all  law. 
The    Life   o'ertioodiug   mortal  death  and 
sin  I 

Shine  on  us  with  the  light  which  glowed 
Upon  the  trance-bound  sheuhera's  way, 
Who  saw  the  Darkness  overflowed 
And  drowned  by  tides  of  everhistiug  Day. 

Shine,  li;;lit  of  God  !  —  make  broad   thy 
scope 
To  h11  who  .sin  and  suffer  ;  more 
And  better  than  we  dare  to  ho|>e 
With  H(>aven*H  compassion  make  our  long- 
ings i>oor  I 


THK  CRY  OF  A  LOST  SOUL 

IJeuti'nant  II*^mdon*s  lief  tort  of  the  Et;Jo' 
rntion  nf  tht  Amnzon  ban  a  Htrikiii);  deM'ription 
«)f  th«*  )M*<>uliar  and  iii«'lan(*h«i1y  mitifi  of  a  hird 
h«*ani  by  nit;ht  «iii  the  Hhfir«*M(if  the  ri%'«*r.  Th«* 
Indian  t^uidtix  oalltMl  it  "  Th«  (Vy  of  a  lAnnt 
Sml  "  !  Aniouf*'  the  numeroiM  traimlationii  of 
Uii«  poem  in  imt*  hy  the  Mmptror  of  Hrazil. 

In   that   blaek  f<irest,  when*,  when  day  is 

done. 
With  a  Hnaki'*!i  ^tillnesn  glides  the  Amazon   ' 
Ihirkly  from  sunM4*t  to  the  ri>ing  sun. 


A  err,  as  of  the  pained  heart  of  the  wood. 
The  long,  despairing  moan  of  lolitiide 
And  danuiess  and  the  absence  of  all  pnai, 

Startles  the  traveller,  with  a  loaiid  so  Anu, 
So  full  of  hopeless  agony  and  fear. 
His  heart  stands  stul  and  listens  liki  kii 
ear. 

The  guide,  as  if  he  beard  a  dead-brll  lull 
Starts,  drops  his  oar  against  the  gunvaJc'i 

thole. 
Crosses  himself,  and   whiapen,  **A  la« 

soul  I" 

^  No,  Sef&or,  not  a  bird.     I  know  it  well,  — 
It  is  the  pained  soul  of  some  infidel 
Or  curs^  heretic  that  cries  from  bell. 

^  Poor  fool !  with  hope  still  mockin;  U 

despair. 
He  wanders,  shrieking   oo    the    midai^ 

air 
For  human  pity  and  for  Chrislian  prsirr. 

**  Saints  strike  him  dumb  !    Our  IIuIt  Mo- 

ther  hath 
No  prayer  for  him  who,  sinning  onto  dntk 
Burns    alwavs  in   the  'fornace  of  M't 

wrath  I " 

Thus  to  the  Itaptized  pagan *:(  cruel  li^. 
I^'ndiiig  new  hormr  to  tliat  mournful  en. 
The  voyager  list4>us,  making  no  rrpiT 

Dim  burns  the  Utat-lamp  ;  shadows  df«-p(S 

round. 
From  giant  trees  with  snake-like  rrtrpcn 

wound. 
And  the  black  water  glides  without  s  f***^ 

But  in  the  tniveller*A  lieart  a  Aeerrt  irsK 
Of  natiirt*  plastie  to  b(*nii;n  iutt'Ut«. 
And  an  etoruul  giKMl  in  1  roviticnce, 

Lifts   to  the   !itarrv    calm   tif  h<-atfa  btf 

even  ; 
And  lo  !  rebuking  all  earth'n  tmuu««*en^ 
The   UroKji   of    ]ianlon    lights   ibr  u^f*' 

hkicH  ! 

**  Father  of  all  !  "  he  urges  \\\%  stn«<  p** 
**  Thou  l(»vt»st  all  :   'Hiy  erring  chiW  »*.' 

1h» 
Lost  to  himself,  but  never  lost  to  Tbet ! 
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b  we  Thine;  the  wings  of  mom. 

g  bear 

)m  that  Presence  which  is  every- 

bere, 

itself  can  hide,  for  Thou  art  there. 

h  sins  of  sense,  perversities  of  will, 
doubt  and  pain,  through  guilt  and 
lame  and  ill, 
ing  eye  is  on  Thy  creature  still. 

lou  not  make,  Eternal  Source  and 
oal !        • 

>ng  years,  life's  broken  circle  whole, 
ige  to  praise  the  cry  of  a  lost  soul?  " 


lEW  RYKMAN'S   PRAYER 

EW  Rykman  's  dead  and  gone  ; 

can  see  his  leaning  slate 

graveyard,  and  thereon 
d  his  name  and  date. 

i  is  truer  than  our  fears^^ 
s  the  legend  through  the  moss, 
\  it  not  in  added  years, 
in  death  is  loss.** 

le  feet  that  thither  trod, 
the  friendly  eyes  are  dim  ; 
!^ature,  now,  and  God 
e  a  care  for  him. 

the  dews  of  quiet  fall, 
^g  birds  and  soft  winds  stray 
the  tender  Heart  of  all 
ess  kind  than  they  ? 

he  was  and  what  he  is 
y  who  ask  may  haply  find, 
r  read  this  prayer  of  his 
ich  he  left  behind. 


1,  Lord,  the  lips  that  dare 
in  words  a  mortal's  prayer  f 
',  that,  when  my  day  is  done, 
see  its  setting  sun, 
and  beaniless,  cold  and  dim, 
eneath  the  horizon's  rim,  — 
this  ball  of  rock  and  clay 
lies  from  my  feet  away, 
le  solid  shores  of  sense 


Melt  into  the  vague  immense. 
Father  !  I  may  come  to  Thee 
Even  with  the  beggar's  plea. 
As  the  poorest  of  Thy  poor. 
With  my  needs,  and  nothing  more. 

Not  as  one  who  seeks  his  home  - 

With  a  step  assured  I  come  ; 

Still  behina  the  tread  I  hear 

Of  my  life-companion,  Fear  ; 

Still  a  shadow  deep  and  vast 

From  my  westering  feet  is  cast, 

Wavering,  doubtful,  undefined, 

Never  shapen  nor  outlined  : 

From  myself  the  fear  has  grown. 

And  the  shadow  is  my  own. 

Yet,  O  Lord,  through  all  a  sense 

Of  Thy  tender  providence 

Stays  my  failing  heart  on  Thee, 

And  coi^rms  the  feeble  knee  ; 

And,  at  times,  my  worn  feet  press 

Spaces  of  cool  quietness, 

Lilied  whiteness  shone  upon 

Not  by  light  of  moon  or  sun. 

Hours  there  be  of  inmost  calm, 

Broken  but  by  grateful  psalm. 

When  I  love  Thee  more  than  fear  Thee, 

And  Thy  blessed  Christ  seems  near  me, 

With  forgiving  look,  as  when 

He  beheld  the  Magdalen. 

Well  I  know  that  all  things  move 

To  the  spheral  rhythm  of  love,  — 

That  to  Thee,  O  Lord  of  all ! 

Nothing  can  of  chance  befall  : 

Child  and  seraph,  mote  and  star. 

Well  Thou  knowest  what  we  are  I 

Through  Thy  vast  creative  plan 

Lookiufi^,  from  the  worm  to  man, 

There  is  pity  in  Thine  eyes, 

But  no  hatred  nor  surpnse. 

Not  in  blind  caprice  of  will. 

Not  in  cunning  sleight  of  skill, 

Not  for  show  of  power,  was  wrought 

Nature's  marvel  in  Thy  thought. 

Never  careless  hand  and  vain 

Smites  these  chords  of  joy  and  pain  ; 

No  immortal  selfishness 

Plays  the  game  of  curse  and  bless  : 

Heaven  and  earth  are  witnesses 

That  Thy  glory  goodness  is. 

Not  for  sport  of  mind  and  force 

Hast  Thou  made  Thy  universe. 

But  as  atmosphere  and  zone 

Of  Thy  loving  heart  alone. 

Man,  who  waJketh  in  a  show. 
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Sees  before  him,  to  and  fro, 
Shadow  and  illiiaion  go  ; 
AH  things  flow  and  nuctnata. 
Now  contract  and  now  dilate. 
In  the  welter  of  this  sea, 
Nothing  stable  is  but  Thee  ; 
In  this  whirl  of  swooning  tranoe, 
Thou  alone  art  permanenoe  ; 
All  without  Thee  only  seems. 
All  beside  is  choice  of  dreams. 
Never  yet  in  darkest  mood 
Doubted  I  that  Thou  wast  good, 
Nor  mistodc  mj  will  for  fate, 
Pain  of  sin  for  heavenly  hate,  — 
Never  dreamed  the  gates  of  pearl 
Rise  from  out  the  burning  marl. 
Or  that  good  can  only  live 
Of  the  bad  conservative. 
And  through  counterpoise  of  hell 
Heaven  alone  be  possible. 

For  myself  alone  I  doubt ; 
All  is  well,  I  know,  without ; 
I  alone  the  beauty  mar, 
I  alone  the  music  jar. 
Yet,  with  hands  by  evil  stained. 
And  an  ear  by  discord  pained, 
I  am  groping  for  the  keys 
Of  the  heavenly  harmonies  ; 
Still  within  my  heart  I  bear 
Love  for  all  things  good  and  fair. 
Hands  of  want  or  souls  in  pain 
Huve  not  sought  niv  door  m  vain  ; 
1  have  kept  my  fealty  good 
To  the  h II man  brotherhood  : 
Scarcely  have  I  asked  in  prayer 
That  which  other»  might  not  share. 
I,  who  hear  with  K4*cret  shame 
Pniis4>  that  paiiieth  more  than  blame. 
Rich  alone  in  favorK  lent, 
Virtuous  by  acci<lent. 
Doubtful  uhen'  I  fain  would  rest, 
Fniileiit  when'  I  swmu  the  bent. 
Only  stnmij  for  lack  of  te»t,  — 
What  am  1,  that  I  should  press 
S|M>cial  pleas  of  Helfishiiess, 
Coolly  mounting  into  heaven 
On  my  nei|;lilK»r  uiiforgiven  ? 
N«'*cr  to  nu\  liowe*er  diiigiiiAed, 
(^)m«^H  a  saint  unreeof^niuHl  ; 
Nrver  fails  my  heart  to  gn»et 
Noble  d«»e<l  with  warmer  lieat ; 
Halt  and  maime<l,  1  own  not  less 
All  the  jjnice  of  holinesH  ; 
Nur,  through  shiime  or  self-distrust, 


Less  I  love  the  pare  and  just 
Lord,  forgive  these  words  of  iiiii 
What  have  I  that  is  not  ThiM? 
Whatsoe'er  I  fain  would  boast 
Needs  Thy  pitying  pardon  most 
Thou,  O  Klder  Brother  !  who 
In  Thy  flesh  our  trial  knew. 
Thou,  who  hast  been  touched  by  tk 
Our  most  sad  infirmitiea. 
Thou  alone  the  gulf  canst  spaa 
In  the  dual  heart  of  man. 
And  between  the  soul  and  semr 
Reconcile  all  diffcrtece, 
Chanse  the  dream  of  me  and  ouf 
For  the  truth  of  Thee  and  Thiae, 
And,  through  chaos,  doal»i,  and  stj 
Interfuse  lliv  calm  of  life. 
Haply,  thus  6y  Thee  renewed. 
In  Thy  borrowed  goodnes*  guod. 
Some  sweet  morning  yet  in  (iod*i 
Dim,  eonian  periods. 
Joyful  I  shall  wake  to  see 
Those  I  love  who  rest  in  Tbet 
And  to  them  in  Thee  allied. 
Shall  my  soul  be  satisfied. 

Scarcely  Hope  hath  shaped  for  m 
W^hat  the  future  life  may  be. 
Other  li|»s  may  well  be  bold ; 
Like  the  publican  of  old, 
I  can  only  urge  the  plea, 
"  I^ml,  be  merciful  to  me  !  ** 
Nothing  of  dcM^rt  I  claim, 
I'nto  me  Indongeth  sliame. 
Not  for  nu'  the  crowns  of 
Palms,  and  liar  pings  manifi»ld  : 
Not  f<»r  errin;;  eve  and  fet»t 
iJas|>cr  wall  and  golden  street. 
What  thiiu  wilt,  O  Father,  give  I 
All  is  piiu  that  I  rec<*ive. 
If  mv  voire  I  mav  not  raiiie 
In  the  elders*  MMig  of  pnu»e, 
If  I  may  not,  sin«4lt>fil«*«i, 
Claim  mv  birthright  as  a  child. 
SutTer  it 'that  1  to  'lli.-*" 
As  an  hin'd  servant  be  ; 
lA't  the  lowlie«<t  task  be  mine, 
(irateful,  so  the  work  lie  Thine; 
I^>t  me  tuid  the  humblest  pUrf 
In  the  .shadow  of  Thy  grace  : 
Hh'^t  to  me  were  any  spot 
When*  temptation  whispers  nut 
If  then*  l»e  some  weaker  one, 
(live  me  stn*ngth  to  help  him  «*b 
If  a  blinder  soul  there  be, 
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^ide  him  nearer  Thee. 
f  piortal  dreams  come  true 
)  work  I  fain  would  do  ; 
ith  life  the  weak  intent, 
>e  the  thing  I  meant ; 
bd  in  Thy  employ 
at  dearer  is  than  joy  ; 
3lf  to  love  be  led 
leaven  acclimated, 
things  sweet  and  good 
r  nataral  habitude. 


ad  the  prayer  of  him 
with  John  of  Labadie, 
old,  the  oozy  rim 
I  Znyder  Zee. 

I  Andrew  Rykman  pray, 
e  wiser,  better  grown, 
may  not,  in  our  day, 
his  prayer  our  own  ? 


THE  ANSWER 

read  angel  of  reproof, 
)  sunshine  weave  to-day 
ids  in  the  warp  and  woof 
)oor  and  gray. 

bile  ;  the  flesh  is  weak, 
tring  feet,  that  fain  would  stray 
owers,  shall  some  day  seek 
and  narrow  way. 

ever-watchful  eye, 
F  thy  rebuking  frown  ; 
lave  at  times  must  sigh 
B  burdens  down  ; 

l^ey's  straining  oar, 
in  summer  warmth  and  calm, 
»me  enchanted  shore 
1  and  of  balm. 

ny  life  its  hour  of  bloom, 
its  taste  of  long  desire  ; 
mine  :  be  those  to  come 
tail  require. 

ice  answered  to  my  own, 
y  selfish  prayers  away  ; 


"  To-morrow  is  vdth  God  alone. 
And  man  hath  but  to-day. 

**  Say  not,  thy  fond,  vain  heart  withiu. 
The  Father's  arm  shall  still  be  wide. 

When  from  these  pleasant  ways  of  sin 
Thou  tum'st  at  eventide. 

''  <  Cast  thyself  down,'  the  tempter  saith, 
*  And  angels  shall  thy  feet  upbear.' 

He  bids  thee  make  a  lie  of  faith. 
And  blasphemy  of  prayer. 

<<  Though  God  be  good  and  free  be  heaven, 
No  force  divine  can  love  compel ; 

And,  though  the  song  of  sins  forgiven    • 
May  sound  through  lowest  hell, 

**  The  sweet  persuasion  of  His  voice 

Respects  thy  sanctity  of  will. 
He  giveth  day  :  thou  hast  thy  choice 

To  walk  in  darkness  still ; 

<*  As  one  who,  turning  from  the  light. 
Watches  his  own  gray  shadow  fall. 

Doubting,  upon  his  path  of  night. 
If  there  hd  day  at  all  1 

'*  No  word  of  doom  may  shut  thee  out, 
No  wind  of  wrath  may  downward  whirl. 

No  swords  of  fire  keep  watch  about 
The  open  gates  of  pearl ; 

**  A  tenderer  light  than  moon  or  sun. 
Than  song  of  earth  a  sweeter  hymn. 

May  shine  and  sound  forever  on. 
And  thou  be  deaf  and  dim. 

"  Forever  round  the  Mercy-seat 
The  g^ding  lights  of  Love  shall  bum  ; 

But  what  if,  habit-bound,  thy  feet 
Shall  lack  the  will  to  turn  ? 

"  What  if  thine  eye  refuse  to  see. 

Thine   ear  of    Heaven's    free   welcome 
faU, 

And  thou  a  willing  captive  1>e, 
Thyself  thy  own  dark  jail  ? 

**  Oh,  doom  beyond  the  saddest  guess, 
As  the  long  years  of  (rod  unroll. 

To  make  thy  dreary  selfishness 
The  prison  of  a  soul  1 
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**  Tu  doubt  the  love  that  fain  would  break 
The  fetters  from  thy  self-bound  limb  ; 

And  dream  that  (sod  can  thee  forsake 
As  thou  forsakest  Him  I  " 


THE   ETERNAL  GOODNESS 

0  FRIR3YD8  I  with  whom  my  feet  have  trod 
The  quiet  aisles  of  prayer, 

Glad  witness  to  your  zeal  for  God 
And  love  of  man  I  bear. 

1  trace  your  lines  of  argument  ; 

Your  logic  linked  and  strong 
I  weigh  as  one  who  dreads  dissent. 
And  fears  a  doubt  as  wrong. 

But  still  my  human  hands  are  weak 

To  hold  your  iron  creeds  : 
Against  the  words  ye  bid  me  speak 

Aly  heart  within  me  pleads. 

Who  fathoms  the  Eternal  Thought  ? 

Who  talkM  of  scheme  and  plan  ? 
Tlie  Lord  is  (lod  !     He  needeth  not 

The  poor  device  of  man. 

I  walk  with  bare,  hushed  feet  the  ground 
Ye  tread  with  boldness  shod  ; 

I  dare  ni»t  fix  with  mete  and  bound 
Tlic  love  and  power  of  God. 

Yc  nruisc  His  iiistiee  ;  even  such 

lii>  nityiiig  love  I  deem  : 
Ye  seek  u  kiii}|^  ;    1  fain  would  touch 

Tlie  rob4*  that  hath  no  seam. 

Ye  sM.e  the  eurjM'  wliieh  overbroods 

A  world  (»f  (mill  and  lo«s  ; 
I  liear  our  l^>nrs  beatitudes 

.Vnd  pniyer  upon  the  eross. 

More  than  your  H4*h(M>Inien  teach,  within 

Mvsc*lf,  ala>  !   1  know  : 
Too  dark  ye  eunnot  paint  the  sin, 

Too  .Huiall  the  merit  show. 

I  )m>w  inv  fori'head  to  the  duHt, 

1  veil  mine  eves  for  shame. 
And  ur^*,  iu  tmnlilinjr  Hrlf-distruiit, 

.V  pniyer  without  a  elainu 

I  hec  th«'  \\n>n^  that  round  mc  lies, 
I  feel  tiu  guilt  within  ; 


I  hear,  with  groan  and  traTail-criet, 
The  world  confess  ita  ain. 

Yet,  in  the  maddening  maze  of  Uub 
And  tossed  by  storm  and  flood. 

To  one  fixed  trust  my  spirit  clings  ; 
I  know  that  God  is  good  ! 

Not  mine  to  look  where  cherabim 
And  seraphs  may  not  stH*, 

But  nothing  can  be  good  iu  Him 
W^'hich  evil  is  in  me. 

The  wrong  that  pains  my  loiil  bt-lm 
I  dare  not  throne  above, 

I  know  not  of  His  hate,  —  I  know 
His  goodness  and  His  love. 

I  dimly  guess  from  blessings  knowi 

Of  greater  out  of  sight. 
And,  with  the  chastened  f^ialnust,  c 

His  judgments  too  are  right. 

I  long  for  household  voices  guar. 
For  vaniiihed  smiles  I  long. 

But  God  hath  led  my  ciear  ones  on, 
And  He  can  do  no  wrong. 

I  know  not  what  the  futnre  hath 

Of  mar\*el  or  suriirise. 
Assured  alone  tlu&t  life  and  death 

His  mercv  underlies. 

And  if  my  heart  and  tie»h  arv  veik 
To  l>ear  an  uutrie<l  pain. 

The  brui.se<l  reed  He  will  not  bmk. 
But  strengthen  and  »u»Uun. 

No  offerinj'  of  my  own  I  have. 
Nor  w«»rk.H  my  faith  t»i  pn»vf  ; 

I  can  but  gi>e  the  ^iit>  li«'  p^^* 
Ami  plead  11  ia  luve  tor  love. 


And  so  lieside  the  Silent  S 

I  wait  the  niufMed  «iar  ; 
No  harm  from  Hiui  e:in  cowt  to  mc 

( )u  iK-can  or  (»n  short*. 

I  know  not  when*  Hi^  island*  lift 
Their  frondtni  |)aliu»  in  air  ; 

I  only  know  1  eann«»t  ilrift 
IWvond  His  luve  ami  can*. 

O  brotherH  !  if  mv  faith  i%  vsio. 
If  hopes  like  tlicac  betra}, 
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e  that  my  feet  may  gain 
and  safer  way. 

0  Lord  I  by  whom  are  seen 
tures  as  they  be, 

1  if  too  close  I  lean 
in  heart  on  Thee  ! 


3MM0N  QUESTION 

our  evening  meal 
ird  ate  his  ml, 
irard  by  a  single  claw, 
his  hook@d  bill. 

wing^  and  crimson  tail, 
head  aslant, 
larp,  impatient  way, 
'hat  does  Charlie  want  ?  ** 

rd  1 "  I  answered,  <'  tuok 
beneath  your  wing, 
ep  ; "  —  but  o'er  and  o'er 
be  self-same  thing. 

',  to  myself  I  said  : 
re  men  and  birds  ! 
ying  what  he  says, 
'  in  words. 

whip  and  top  and  drum, 
th  hoop  and  doll, 
1  lands  and  houses,  ask 
in  of  Poor  Poll. 

,  with  something  more 
i  bag  would  cram  ; 
e  our  crowded  nets 
t  never  swam. 

indulgent  Heaven 
desire  can  stay  ; 
ill  a  Tartar  mill 
g  prayers  alway. 

hears  and  pities  all ; 
1  all  our  wants  ; 
blindly  ask  of  Him 
tliholds  or  grants. 

etimes  think  our  prayers 
be  merged  in  one  ; 
perch  and  hearth  and  church 
ny  will  be  done." 


OUR  MASTER 

Immortal  Love,  forever  full. 

Forever  flowing  free, 
Forever  shared,  forever  whole, 

A  never-ebbing  sea  I 

Our  outward  lips  confess  the  name 

All  other  names  above  ; 
Love  only  knoweth  whence  it  came 

And  comprehendeth  love. 

Blow,  winds  of  Grod,  awake  and  blow 

The  mists  of  earth  away  I 
Shine  out,  O  Light  Divine,  and  show 

How  wide  and  far  we  stray  ! 

Hush  every  lip,  close  every  book. 
The  strife  of  tongues  forbear  ; 

Why  forward  reach,  or  backward  look, 
For  love  that  clasps  like  air  ? 

We  may  not  climb  the  heavenly  steeps 
To  bring  the  Jx>rd  Christ  down  : 

In  vain  we  search  the  lowest  deeps. 
For  Him  no  depths  can  drown. 

Nor  holy  bread,  nor  blood  of  g^pe, 

The  lineaments  restore 
Of  Him  we  know  in  outward  shape 

And  in  the  flesh  no  more. 

He  Cometh  not  a  king  to  reign  ; 

The  world's  long  hope  is  dim  ; 
The  weary  centuries  watch  in  vain 

The  clouds  of  heaven  for  Him. 

Death  comes,  life  g^s  ;  the  asking  eye 

And  ear  are  answerless  ; 
The  grave  is  dumb,  the  hollow  sky 

Is  sad  with  siientness. 

The  letter  fails,  and  systems  fall, 

And  every  symbol  wanes  ; 
The  Spirit  over-brooding  all 

Eternal  Love  remains. 

And  not  for  signs  in  heaven  above 

Or  earth  below  they  look. 
Who  know  with  John  His  smile  of  love, 

With  Peter  His  rebuke. 

In  joy  of  inward  peace,  or  sense 
Of  sorrow  over  sin, 
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He  is  His  own  best  evidence, 
His  witness  is  within. 

No  fable  old,  nor  mythic  lore, 
Nor  dream  of  bards  and  seers. 

No  dead  fact  stranded  on  the  shore 
Of  the  obliyious  years  ;  — 

But  warm,  sweet,  tender,  eren  yet 

A  present  help  is  He  ; 
And  faith  has  still  its  Olivet, 

And  love  its  Galilee. 

The  healing  of  His  seamless  dress 

Is  by  our  beds  of  pain  ; 
We  touch  Him  in  lifers  throng  and  press. 

And  we  arc  whole  again. 

Through  Him  the  first  fond  prayers  are  said 

Our  lips  uf  childhood  frame, 
The  last  low  whispers  of  our  dead 

Arc  burdened  with  His  name. 

Our  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all ! 

WhateVr  our  name  or  sign, 
We  own  Thy  sway,  we  hear  Thy  call, 

We  test  our  lives  by  Thine. 

Tbuu  jtidgest  us  ;  Thy  purity 

Poth  all  our  lusts  condemn  ; 
The  luve  that  draws  us  nearer  Thee 

Is  hut  with  ^Tntli  to  them. 

Our  thouj^^hts  lie  open  to  Thy  sight  ; 

And,  naked  to  Tliy  gluiice, 
Our  H4»on't  sins  art*  in  the  light 

<  )f  Thy  pure  euunteuiuiee. 

Thv  healing  jmins,  a  keen  distress 

Thy  tender  light  shines  in  ; 
Thv  sweetness  is  the  liitteniess, 

Thy  gruee  the  ]mui;;  of  >in. 

Yet,  weak  and  blinded  thongh  we  be, 

Tlion  (hmt  our  siTviec  own  ; 
We. bring  our  varying  gifts  to  Thee, 

And  Tliou  r(>ject«*st  none. 

To  Tliee  our  full  humanity, 

Its  jiivH  and  (mins,  iN'long  ; 
Thf  wrong  of  man  to  man  on  Thee 

IntiietH  a  deeper  wrong. 

Who  hates,  hat<*s  Thee,  who  loves  becomes 
Therein  to  Thee  allied  ; 


All  sweet  accordi  of  hearts  mud 
In  Thee  are  multiplied. 


Deep  strike  Thy  roots,  O  heftvcaly  Xm 

\\  ithin  our  earthly  aod. 
Most  human  and  yet  moat  divine. 

The  flower  of  mmo  and  God  I 

O  Love !  O  Ufe  !    Our  faith  and  siffat 

Thy  presence  maketh  one. 
As  through  transfigured  clouds  of  whau 

We  trace  the  noon-day  son. 

So,  to  oar  mortal  eyes  sabdocd. 
Flesh-veiled,  but  not  cooeemled. 

We  know  in  Thee  the  fatherhood 
^Vnd  heart  of  God  revealed. 


I 


We  faintly  hear,  we  dimly 
In  differing  phrase  we  pray ; 

But,  dim  or  clear,  we  own  in  Thee 
The  Light,  the  Truth,  the  Way  I 

The  homage  that  we  render  Thee 

Is  still  our  Fathers  own  ; 
No  jealous  claim  or  rivalrv 

Divides  the  Cross  and  flirooe. 

To  do  Thy  will  is  more  than  pimiM, 
As  words  are  less  than  deeds. 

And  simple  trust  can  find  Thy  wati 
We  miss  with  ehart  of  cre«^ 

No  pride  of  self  Thy  sernet»  hath, 
Ni>  place  for  uie  and  mine  ; 

Our  human  strength  is  wrakneM,  dcstk 
Our  life,  apart  from  Thine. 

A]Mirt  from  Thee  all  gain  is  la«. 

All  lal)or  vainly  dom*  ; 
The  solemn  shadow  of  Thv  Cross 

Is  better  than  the  sun. 

.Vlone,  O  Love  ineffable  ! 

Tliy  s:iving  name  is  given  ; 
To  turn  aside  from  Thef  i»  bell. 

To  walk  with  Thee  is  heaven ! 

How  vain,  secure  in  all  Thou  art. 

Our  noisy  ehauipionship ! 
Th«'  sighing  of  the  c<»ntnte  heart 

Is  m(»re  than  flattering  lip. 

Not  Tliine  the  bigi>t*s  partial  pk^ 
Nor  Thiue  the  lealot's  ban  ; 
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our  Brother,  and  oux  Lord 
■  Thy  service  be?  — 

or  form,  nor  ritunl  word, 
f  foUoning  Thee.         • 

I  gbaatlf  holocaust, 
}  gmveD  stooe  ; 
ee  best  who  loveth  most 
!Ts  sJid  Thj  own. 

sweet  ofBces 
d  gratitude  ; 
filial  liturgies 
'  doing  good. 


ust  ring  Thy  Christmas  bells, 
d  iiltars  raise  ; 
hope  Tliy  canticles, 


THE   MEETING 

peakera  in  the  mefltini;  referred 
;ni  vera  Avis  EeeDe,  whose  very 
H  beDediction.  »  vomim  lovely  in 
non,  whose  words  se^nied  a  niea- 
iid  tender  coacpm  <o  her  bearers; 
es,  whose  iiBpirad  eloquence  and 
ty  impressed  nil  who  IcDow  her. 
to  her  B|j|irelieDded  duty  she 
f  Christisn  loTe  to  thtIous  )Hirts 
d  to  the  West  Cout  of  Africa  and 


ilks  shook  hnnds  at  last, 

y  seat  the  signal  passed. 

lys  like  onis  unused, 

ized  and  half  amused, 

drawn  breath   and   shrug,  my 

flad  relief  expressed. 
ilU  lay  warui  in  BUn  ; 
L  the  meadow-ruo 
sg  deep  ;  a  single  bird 
fpose  above  us  Btirred. 
or  lot  have  you,"  lie  said, 
ill  rites  of  drowsy-head  ? 


Is  silence  worship  ?     Seek  it  where 
It  soothes  with  dreams  the  slimmer  aii. 
Not  ill  this  close  and  rude-benched  hall, 
But  where  soft  lights  and  shadows  fall. 
And  all  the  slow,  sleep-walking  hours 
Glide  soundless  over  grass  und  (lowers  I 
From  time  and  place  and  form  apart, 
Its  holy  ground  the  hiimau  heart. 
Nor  ritual-hound  nor  templeward 
Walks  the  free  spirit  of  the  Lord  I 
Our  common  Master  did  not  pen 
His  followers  up  from  other  men  ; 
His  service  liberty  indeed, 
He  built  tio  church,  He  framed  no  creed  ; 
But  while  the  saintly  Pharisee 
Made  broader  his  phylactery. 
As  from  the  synaeogue  was  seen 
The  duHty-sandalled  Nazarene 
Through  ripening  cornllelcU  lead  the  way 
Upon  the  awful  Sabbath  day, 
His  sermons  were  the  healthful  talk 
That  shorter  made  the  mountain- walk. 
His  wayside  texts  were  Dowers  and  birds, 
Where  mingled  with  His  graoions  words 
The  rustle  of  the  tamorisk-trce 
And  ripple-wosh  of  Galilee." 

"  Thy  words  are  well,  O  friend,"  I  laid  ; 

"  Unmeasured  and  unlimited, 

With  noiseless  slide  of  stone  to  stone, 

The  mystic  Church  of  God  liaa  grown. 

Invisible  aud  silent  stands 

The  temple  never  made  with  hands, 

Unheard  the  voices  stilt  and  small 

Of  its  nnaeen  confessional. 

He  needs  no  special  place  of  pmyer 

Whose  hearing  ear  is  everywhere  ; 

He  brings  not  back  the  childish  days 

That  ringed  the  earth  with  stones  of  praise. 

Roofed  Karnak's  hall  of  gods,  and  laid 

The  plinths  of  Philie's  colonnade. 

Still  less  He  owns  the  selRsh  good 

And  siokly  growth  of  solitude,  — 

The  worthless  grace  that,  ont  of  sight, 

Flowers  in  the  desert  anchorite  ; 

Dissevered  from  the  suffering  whole, 

Love  hath  no  power  to  save  a  soul. 

Not  ont  of  Self,  the  origin 

.And  native  air  and  soil  of  sin, 

The  living  waters  spring  and  Sow, 

The  trees  with  leaves  oi  healing  grow. 

"Dream  not,  O  friend,  because  I  seek 
This  quiet  shelter  twice  a  week, 
I  better  duem  Ua  pias-hud  Rout 
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Tlian  breezy  hill  or  sea-sung  shore  ; 
But  nature  is  not  solitude  : 
She  crowds  us  with  her  thronging  wood  ; 
Her  many  hands  reach  out  to  us, 
Her  many  tongues  are  garrulous  ; 
Perpetual  riddles  of  surprise 
She  offers  to  our  cars  and  eyes  ; 
She  will  not  leave  our  senses  still, 
But  drags  them  captive  at  her  will : 
And,  making  earth  too  great  for  heaven, 
She  hides  the  Giver  in  tnc  given. 

"  And  so  I  find  it  well  to  come 

For  deeper  rest  to  this  still  room. 

For  here  the  habit  of  the  soul 

Feels  less  the  outer  world's  control ; 

The  strength  of  mutual  purpose  pleads 

More  earnestly  our  common  neeas  ; 

And  from  the  silence  multiplied 

By  these  still  forms  on  either  side. 

The  world  that  time  and  sense  have  known 

Falb  off  and  leaves  us  God  alone. 

**  Tet  rarelv  through  the  charmed  repose 
Unmixed  the  stream  of  motive  flows, 
A  flavor  of  its  many  springs. 
The  tints  of  earth  and  sky  it  brings  ; 
In  the  still  waters  needs  must  be 
Some  shade  of  human  sympathy  ; 
And  here,  in  its  accustomed  place, 
I  look  on  memorv*s  dearest  face  ; 
The  blind  by-sitter  gtiesseth  not 
What  shadow  haunts  that  vacant  spot  ; 
No  eyes  save  mine  alone  can  w»e 
The  love  wherewith  it  welcomes  me  I 
And  still,  with  those  alone  my  kin. 
In  doubt  and  weakness,  want  and  sin, 
1  bow  n)y  head,  my  heart  I  bare, 
As  when  that  face  w;im  living  there. 
And  strive  (too  oft.  alas  !  in  vain) 
Tlie  jM»ace  of  siniple  trust  to  gain, 
Fold  fancy's  restless  winjjs,  and  lay 
The  idols  of  my  heart  away. 

"  Welcome  the  silence  all  unbroken, 
Nor  less  the  wonls  of  fitness  spoken, — 
Such  golden  wonls  as  hers  for  whom 
Onr  aiihiinn  flowers  have  just  made  room  ; 
Whose     ho]H>ful    utterance    through    and 

through 
The  fn»sliness  «»f  the  morning  blew  ; 
Who  love<l  not  less  the  earth  that  light 
Fell  on  it  fn>m  the  heavens  in  sight. 
Hut  saw  in  all  fair  forms  more  fair 
The  Eternal  beaiitv  mirrored  there. 


Whose  eifi^hty  years  bat  added  gnet 
And  sainUier  meaning  to  her  face,  — 
The  look  of  one  who  oore  away 
Glad  tidings  from  the  hilb  of  day. 
While  all  our  hearts  went  furtb  to 
The  coming  of  her  beautiful  feet ! 
Or  haply  hers,  whose  pilgrim  traHi 
Is  in  the  paths  where  Jesus  led  ; 
Who    dreams    her    childhood's 

dream 
By  Jordan's  willow-shaded  stmm. 
And,  of  the  hymns  of  hope  and  failk. 
Sung  by  the  monks  of  Nazareth, 
Hears  pious  echoes,  in  the  call 
To  prayer,  from  Moslem  minarrts  faOL 
Repeating  where  His  works 
The  lesson  that  her  Master  taoght. 
Of  whom  an  elder  Sibyl  gave. 
The  prophecies  of  Cud»^  cave ! 

"  I  ask  no  organ's  soulless  breAtb 
To  drone  the  themes  of  life  and  death, 
No  altar  candle-lit  by  day. 
No  ornate  wordsman  s  rhetorie-play. 
No  cool  philosophy  to  teach 
Its  bland  audacities  of  speech 
To  double-tasked  idolaters 
Themselves  their  gods  and  wonhippffti 
No  pulpit  hammered  by  the  fist 
Of  loua-asserting  dogmatist. 
Who  borrows  for  tlie  Hand  of  love 
Tlie  smoking  thunder)K>lts  of  Jove. 
I  know  how  well  the  fathers  taught, 
Wliat  work  the  later  scluMilmou  wrui|cfct : 
I  reverence  old-time  faith  ami  m«-B, 
But  (iod  is  near  us  now  as  then  ; 
His  force  of  love  is  still  unspc^nt. 
His  hate  of  sin  as  imminent  ; 
And  still  the  measure  of  our  needs 
Outgniws  the  cramping  lnHimU  o(  ercf^- 
The  manna  gathered  yestenlay 
.-\lrea<lv  savtirs  of  deeav  ; 
Doubts  to  the  world  i»  child-heart 
Question  us  now  from  star  and  stoae : 
Too  little  or  t(X>  much  we  kn«>w. 
And  >ight  is  swift  and  faith  is  nlow  ; 
The  i>ower  is  lost  to  sclf-deceivr 
With  nhallow  forms  of  make-WlieTe. 
We  walk  at  high  noon,  and  the  brllft 
Call  to  a  thousand  oracles. 
But  the  sound  deafens,  and  the  light 
Is  stronger  than  our  d:izzled  sight : 
The  letters  of  the  sacre<l  Book 
(fflimmer  and  swim  beneath  our  li^ok: 
Still  struggles  in  tha  Age*s 
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Jig  agony  of  quest 
(aty  :  '  Art  thou  He, 
)r  the  Christ  to  be  ? ' 

be  most  where  man  is  least : 
leither  church  nor  priest, 
g  of  form  or  creed 

nakedness  of  need,  — 
T-folk  in  silence  meet,  — 
ll-unsummoned  feet ; 
ic's  elass  aside, 
my  lettered  pride, 
leated,  testify 
ss  of  humanity  ; 
miversal  want, 
latever  Heaven  may  grant. 
>t  who  seeks  his  own, 
»st  that 's  saved  alone, 
ivored  forehead  fell 
e-tongued  miracle, 
'er  all  the  thronging  host 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  ; 
*s  heart  :  in  one  desire 

lines  of  prayer  aspire  ; 
ly  name,  meet  two  or  three,' 
:h  said,  *  I  there  will  be  ! ' 

es  comes  to  soul  and  sense 
rhich  is  evidence 
ar  about  us  lies 

spiritual  mysteries, 
f  the  supernal  powers 
this  wond  of  ours, 
dark  horizon  lifts, 
loenic  terror  shifts  ; 
f  a  diviner  air 
the  answer  of  a  prayer  : 
sorrow,  pain,  and  doubt 
lassion  clasps  about, 

goodness,  love  and  force, 
fast  beyond  divorce, 
aves  to  love  its  task, 
^If  forgets  to  ask  ; 
f  trust  and  folded  hands, 
loul  in  waiting  stands 
)wer8  the  sun  and  dew, 
)  Life  its  own  renew. 

dmlv  gathered  thought 
it  or  truth  is  taught, 
diml^  understo<xl, 
God  IS  love  of  good, 
its  divinest  trace 
aiareth's  holy  face  ; 


That  to  be  saved  is  only  this,  — 

Salvation  from  our  selfishness. 

From  more  than  elemental  fire, 

The  soul's  unsanctified  desire, 

From  sin  itself,  and  not  the  pain 

That  warns  us  of  its  chafing  chain  ; 

That  worship's  deeper  meaning  lies 

In  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice. 

Not  proud  humilities  of  sense 

And  posturing  of  penitence. 

But  love's  uniorced  obedience  ; 

That  Book  and  Church  and  Day  are  given 

For    man,    not    God,  —  for    earth,     not 

heaven, — 
The  blessed  means  to  holiest  ends. 
Not  masters,  but  benignant  friends  ; 
That  the  dear  Christ  a  wells  not  afar. 
The  king  of  some  remoter  star, 
Listening,  at  times,  with  flattered  ear 
To  homage  wrung  from  selfish  fear, 
But  here,  amidst  the  poor  and  blind. 
The  bound  and  suffering  of  our  kind, 
In  works  we  do,  in  prayers  we  pray, 
Life  of  our  life.  He  lives  to-day.* 
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I  DID  but  dream.     I  never  knew 

^Vhat  charms  our  sternest  season  wore. 

Was  never  yet  the  sky  so  blue. 
Was  never  earth  so  white  before. 

Till  now  I  never  saw  the  glow 

Of  sunset  on  yon  hills  of  snow, 

And  never  learned  the  bough's  designs 

Of  beauty  in  its  leafless  lines. 

Did  ever  such  a  morning  break 

As  that  my  eastern  windows  see  ? 
Did  ever  sucn  a  moonlight  take 

Weird  photographs  of  shrub  and  tree  ? 
Rang  ever  bells  so  wild  and  fleet 
The  music  of  the  winter  street  ? 
Was  ever  yet  a  sound  by  half 
So  merry  as  yon  school-boy's  laugh  ? 

O  Earth  1  with  gladness  overfraught. 

No  added  charm  thy  face  hath  found  ; 
Within  my  heart  the  change  is  wrought. 
My  footsteps  make  enchanted  nound. 
From  couch  of  pain  and  curtained  room 
Forth  to  thy  light  and  air  I  come, 
To  fijid  in  all  that  meets  my  eyes 
The  f  reshnesi  of  a  glad  surprise. 
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Fair  seem  these  wiuter  days,  and  soon 

Shall  blow  the  wami  west-winds  of  spring, 
To  set  the  unl>ound  rills  in  tune 

And  hither  urge  the  bluebird's  wing. 
The  vales  shall  laugh  in  flowers,  the  woods 
Grow  misty  green  with  leafing  buds, 
And  violets  and  wind-flowers  sway 
Against  the  throbbing  heart  of  May. 

Break  forth,  my  lips,  in  praise,  and  own 

The  wiser  love  severely  kind  ; 
Since,  richer  for  its  vhasteninff  grown, 

I  see,  whereas  I  once  was  blind. 
The  world,  O  Father  !  hath  not  wronged 
With  loss  the  life  by  Thee  prolonged  ; 
But  still,  with  every  added  year. 
More  beautiful  Thy  works  appear ! 

As  Thou  hast  made  thy  world  without. 

Make  Thou  more  fair  my  world  within  ; 
Shine  through  its  lingering  clouds  of  doubt ; 

Rebuke  its  haunting  shapes  of  sin ; 
Fill,  brief  or  long,  my  granted  s|»an 
Of  life  with  love  to  thee  and  man  ; 
Strike  when  thou  wilt  the  hour  of  rest. 
But  let  my  last  days  be  my  best ! 


DIVINE  COMPASSION 

Long  since,  a  dream  of  heaven  I  had, 
And  still  the  vision  haunts  me  oft  ; 

I  m^e  the  saints  in  white  rubes  clad, 
Tlie  martyrs  with  their  paluis  aloft ; 

But  licarinj;  still,  in  middle  sung, 
T\w  cea.st'li'ss  dissonancH'  of  wrong  ; 

And   slirinkiu);,   with  hid   f:u*('s,  from   the 
strain 

Of  sad,  lM's(>ecliing  eyes,  full  of  remorse 
and  ]min. 

The  glad  Honjj  falters  to  a  wail, 
The  harping  sinks  to  low  lament ; 

Bcfun'  tilt'  still  unlifted  veil 

I  s<>e  the  en>wned  foreheads  l>ent, 

Miikiuf;  nion*  sweet  the  heavenly  air 
With  l»n*athin^s  (»f  iinsi>lfish  prayer  ; 

And  a  Voice  saith  :  **  ()  Pity  which  i«  pain, 

()  Love  that  weeps,  fill  up  my  sufferings 
which  remain  I 

•*  »Shall  HiMils  re<leenied  bv  me  refuse 
To  •'h.iri'  my  sorrow  in  their  turn  ? 

Or,  *in-fi»i;;lven,  mv  jjift  abuse 
Of  |K'aco  with  seltish  unconcern  ? 


Has  saintly  ease  no  pitying  eare  ? 

Has  faith  no  work,  and  Tore  oo  ptajtf  ? 
While  sin  remains,  mud  soola  in  darimi 

dwell. 
Can  heaven  itself  be  heaven,  mud  look  m 

moved  on  hell  ?  '* 


Then  through  the  Gates  of  Pkan,  I 
A  wind  of  heaven  blows  cooUy  io  ; 

Fainter  the  awful  discords  seen. 
The  smoke  of  torment  gfowt  mote  thai. 

Tears  quench  the  burning  soil,  and  thcMt 
Spring  sweet,  pale  flowers  dF  peaitsHv : 

And  through  the  dreary  remlm  A  Baa*f  it 
spair. 

Star-crowned  an  angel  wmlka,  and  lo  I  Goi' 
hope  is  there  I 

Is  it  a  dream  ?    Is  heaven  so  hick 
That  pity  cannot  breathe  its  air  f 

Its  happy  eyes  forever  dry. 
Its  holy  lips  without  a  prayer ! 

My  God  I  my  (;od  I  if  thither  led 
By  Thy  f  n*e  grace  unmerited. 

No  crown  nor  palm  be  mine,  bol  let  m 
keep 

A  heart  that  still  can  feel,  and  eyes  thai  id 
can  weep. 


THE  PRAYER-SEEKER 


Along  the  aisle  where  prayer  was  msdr, 
A  woman,  all  in  black  arrayed. 
Clos^"- veiled,  between  the  kneeling  boil. 
With  gliding  motion  of  a  ghont, 
PassiHito  the  desk,  and  hud  thereoa 
A  scToU  which  bore  these  words  alone, 

pray /or  me  * 

Back  from  the  place  of  worshipping 
She  gli<lcd  like  a  guilty  thing  : 
Tlie  rustic  of  her  draperit^  stinvd 
Bv  hurrk'ing  feet,  alone  was  heard  ; 
\V'hile,  full  of  awe,  the  pn^aeher  rrad. 
As  out  into  the  dark  she  sped  : 

Prafifiir  me  .* 

Back  to  the  night  from  whence  she 
To  unimagineu  grief  or  shame  ! 
Across  the  threshold  of  that  door 
None  knew  the  burden  that  »he  hc<e  : 
Alone  she  left  the  written  M*nill, 
The  legend  of  a  troubletl  kouI, — 

Fray  Jar  wie' 


THE  BREWING  OF  SOMA 
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*  ghost  of  woe  or  sin  1 
k  common  need  within  ; 
le  thee^some  nameless  weight, 
inarticulate, 

in,  some  shronded  dread, 
Id  sorrow  all  unsaid. 
Pray  for  us! 

e  type  of  all  thou  art, 

I  the  common  heart  1 
ireil  and  seal  on  lip, 
itranse  companionship, 
wander  to  and  fro, 
iring  as  we  go  : 

Pray  far  1*8 1 

pray,  since  he  who  pleads 
chance  hath  grater  needs  ? 
make  their  loss  the  gain 

II  not  ask  in  vain, 

>Qnds  low  to  hear  the  prayer 
lips  of  self-despair : 
Pray  far  us  ! 

"se  and  fear  and  hate 
ised  hands  against  a  fate 
)f  iron  only  move 
he  touch  of  love, 
his  burdens  fall 
by  suffering,  pities  all. 
Pray  for  us  I 

3st  who  leaves  unguessed 
^f  another's  breast, 
frow  pale,  why  eyes  o'erflow, 
white,  thou  need'st  not  know. 
te  by  many  a  si&^n 
tart  hath  needs  Tike  thine. 
Pray  for  us! 

REWING  OF   SOMA 

IS  mixed  with  milk  have  been  prepared 
oma  to  the  drinker  of  Soma."  —  Ko- 

azed,  the  caldron's  smoke 
I  the  green  wood  curled  ; 
'  from  the  hollow  oak, 
Ap,"  the  brewers  spoke, 
Ihood  of  the  world. 

hey  well  or  brewed  they  ill, 
thrust  in  their  rods, 
md  then  drank  their  fill, 


And  shouted,  with  one  voice  and  will, 
"  Behold  the  drink  of  gods  ! " 

They  drank,  and  lo  !  in  heart  and  brain 

A  new,  glad  life  began  ; 
The  gray  of  hair  grew  youn?  again, 
The  sick  man  laughed  awaynis  pain. 

The  cripple  leaped  and  ran. 

'*  Drink,  mortals,  what  the  «)ds  have  sent, 

Forget  your  long  annoy.' 
So  sang  the  priests.     From  tent  to  tent 
The  Soma's  sacred  madness  went, 

A  storm  of  drunken  joy. 

Then  knew  each  rapt  inebriate 

A  winged  and  glorious  birth. 
Soared  upward,  with  strange  joy  elate, 
Beat,  with  dazed  head,  Varuna's  gate. 

And,  sobered,  sank  to  earth. 

The  land  with  Soma's  praises  rang  ; 

On  Gihon's  banks  of  shade 
Its  hymns  the  dusky  maidens  sang  ; 
In  joy  of  life  or  mortal  pang 

All  men  to  Soma  prayed. 

The  morning  twilight  of  the  raee 

Sends  down  these  matin  psalms  ; 
And  still  with  wondering  eyes  we  trace 
The  simple  prayers  to  Soma's  grace, 
Tliat  V  edic  verse  embalms. 

As  in  that  child-world's  early  year. 

Each  after  age  has  striven 
By  music,  incense,  vigils  drear. 
And  trance,  to  bring  the  skies  more  near. 

Or  lift  men  up  to  heaven  ! 

Some  fever  of  the  blood  and  brain. 

Some  self-exalting  spell, 
The  scourfi;er's  keen  delight  of  pain. 
The  Dervish  dance,  the  Orphic  strain. 

The  wild-haired  Bacchant's  yell,  — 

The  desert's  hair-grown  hermit  sunk 

The  saner  brute  below  ; 
The  naked  Santon,  hashish-drunk. 
The  cloister  madness  of  the  monk. 

The  fakir's  torture-show  ! 

And  yet  the  past  comes  round  again, 

And  new  doth  old  fulfil ; 
In  sensual  transports  wild  as  vain 
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We  brew  iu  many  a  Christian  fane 
The  heathen  Soma  still ! 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind, 

Forffive  oar  foolish  ways  ! 
Reclouie  us  in  our  rightful  mind, 
In  purer  lives  Thy  senrioe  find, 

In  deeper  reTerenoe,  praise. 

In  simple  trust  like  theirs  who  heard 

Besiae  the  Syrian  sea 
The  gracious  calling  of  the  Lord, 
Let  us,  like  them,  without  a  word, 

Rise  up  and  follow  Thee. 

O  Sabbath  rest  by  Galilee  ! 

O  calm  of  hills  abore. 
Where  Jesus  knelt  to  share  with  Thee 
llie  silence  of  eternity 

Interpreted  by  love  ! 

With  that  deep  hush  subduing  all 

Our  words  and  works  that  drown 
The  tender  whisper  of  Thy  call, 
As  noiseless  let  Thy  blessing  fall 
As  fell  Thy  manna  down. 

Drop  Thy  still  dews  of  quietnees. 

Till  all  our  strivings  cease  ; 
Take  from  our  souls  the  strain  and  stiees. 
And  let  our  ordered  lives  confess 

The  beauty  of  Thy  peace. 

Breathe  through  the  heats  of  our  desire 

Thv  eoolncM  and  Thy  balm  ; 
I-«et  senst»  Ih»  dumb,  let  flesh  retire  ; 
Speak  through  the  earth(]uake,   wind,  and 
fire, 

O  still,  small  voice  of  i*iilm  ! 


A    WOMAN 

Oh,  dwarfed  and  wronged,  ami  stained  with 

ill. 
Rt*h()Id  !  thou  art  a  woman  still  ! 
And,  by  that  iiacre<l  name  and  dear, 
I  bid  thy  l>rtter  self  appear. 
Still,  through  thy  foul  disguise,  I  see 
Tin*  nuliuientnl  purity, 
Tliat,  npitp  of  cliange  and  loss,  makes  good 
Thy  birthri^htK^laim  of  womanhood  ; 
An  inwanl  limthing,  deep,  intense  ; 
A  !th:iiiie  that  is  luilf  intiocenee. 
Cast  off  the  gravu-clothes  of  thy  sin  I 
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Rise  from  the  dost  thou  lieat  in. 
As  Mary  rose  at  Jeans'  word, 
Redeenied  and  white  before  the  Lori 
Reclaim  thy  lost  soul  I     Iu  His 
Rise  up,  and  break  thy  bonds  of 
Art  weak  ?     He  's  strong.     Art  fn 

Hear 
The  world's  O'ercomer  :  **  Be  of  cbec 
Wliat  lip  shall  judge  when  He  apfwcr 
Who  dare  to  scorn  the  child  He  lovis 


THE   PRAYER  OF  AGASS 

The  isUnd  of  PenikeM  in  BoBBid's  B 
given  by  Mr.  John  Aodenoo  to  AgMi 
the  uses  of  a  summer  •chool  of  aatanl  h 
A  large  bam  was  cleared  and  im^ 
lecture-room.  Here,  oo  the  finis 
the  sohool,  all  the  eompaay 
'*A|cawxhad 

erdse^*'  says  Mrs.  „  ,  — . 
kis  Life  and  Commmiemee^  ** 
interest  of  the  occasion  to  sagg^ 
best  be  said  or  done.  But,  as  he  loeksd 
his  pupils  gathered  there  to  stadj  astan 
him,  by  an  impulse  as  aatmal  astt  « 
premeoitated,  he  ealled  apoa  then  ts  j 
silently  seking  God's  bleesiag  «a  llMir 
toi^ther.  The  paose  was  brokea  by  th 
words  of  an  address  no  less  f  erveat  thsa 
spoken  prelude.**  This  was  ia  the  saan 
1873,  and  Agaaus  died  the  Deeemhsr  ML 

On  the  isle  of  Penikese, 
Ringe<i  about  by  sapphire  seas, 
Fanned  by  breezes  salt  and  cool. 
Stood  the  Master  with  his  icbooL 
Over  sails  that  not  in  vain 
Wooed  the  west-wind*s  steady  iti 
Line  of  coast  that  low  and  fsir 
Stretched  its  undulating  bar. 
Wings  aslant  acroa»  the  rim 
Of  the  waves  thev  stoopfnl  to  %hi 
Rook  and  isle  and  glistening  bey, 
Fell  the  beautiful  while  dav. 


Said  the  Master  to  the  vooth : 
We  have  come  in  search  of  trath. 
Trying  with  uncertain  key 
l)<H»r  by  door  of  mvstery  ; 
We  are  reaching,  tliroitgh  Hit  Iss 
To  the  garment-hem  of  Cause, 
Him,  the  endless,  unltegua. 
The  Unnamable,  the  One 
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Lite  of  life,  and  toroa  of  I 
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As  with  fingers  of  the  blind, 
We  are  groping  here  to  find 
What  the  hieroglyphics  mean 
Of  the  Unseen  in  the  seen, 
What  the  Thought  which  underlies 
Nature's  masking  and  disguise, 
What  it  is  that  hides  beneath 
Blight  and  bloom  and  birth  and  death. 
By  past  efforts  unayailine, 
Doubt  and  error,  loss  and  failing, 
Of  our  weakness  made  aware, 
On  the  threshold  of  our  task 
Let  us  light  and  guidance  ask, 
Let  us  pause  in  suent  prayer  ! " 

Then  the  Master  in  his  place 
Bowed  his  head  a  little  space, 
And  the  leaves  by  soft  airs  stirred, 
Lapse  of  wave  and  cry  of  bird, 
Left  the  solemn  hush  unbroken 
Of  that  wordless  prayer  unspoken. 
While  its  wish,  on  earth  unsaid. 
Rose  to  heaven  interpreted. 
As,  in  life's  best  hours,  we  hear 
By  the  spirit's  finer  ear 
Efis  low  voice  within  us,  thus 
The  All-Father  heareth  us  ; 
And  His  holv  ear  we  pain  • 
With  our  noisy  words  and  vain. 
Not  for  Him  our  violence 
Storming  at  the  gates  of  sense, 
His  the  primal  language.  His 
The  etenial  silences  1 

Even  the  careless  heart  was  moved. 
And  the  doubting  gave  assent. 
With  a  gesture  reverent. 
To  the  Master  well-beloved. 
As  thin  mists  are  glorified 
Bv  the  light  they  cannot  hide, 
All  who  gazed  upon  him  saw, 
Throagh  its  veil  of  tender  awe. 
How  his  face  was  still  uplit 
Bt  the  old  sweet  look  of  it, 
Hopeful,  trustful,  full  of  cheer. 
Ana  the  love  that  casts  out  fear. 
Who  the  secret  may  declare 
Of  that  brief,  unuttered  prayer  ? 
Did  the  shade  before  him  come 
Of  th'  inevitable  doom. 
Of  the  end  of  earth  so  near. 
And  Eternity's  new  year  ? 

In  the  lap  of  sheltering  seas 
Bests  the  isle  of  Penikese  : 


But  the  lord  of  the  domain 
Comes  not  to  his  own  again  : 
Where  the  eyes  that  foUow  fail. 
On  a  vaster  sea  his  sail 
Drifts  beyond  our  beck  and  hail. 
Other  lips  within  its  bound 
Shall  the  laws  of  life  expound  ; 
Other  eyes  from  rock  and  shell 
Read  the  world's  old  riddles  well : 
But  when  breezes  light  and  bland 
Blow  from  Summer^  blossomed  land. 
When  the  air  is  glad  with  wings, 
And  the  blithe  song-sparrow  smgs, 
Manv  an  eye  with  his  still  face 
Shall  the  Lving  ones  displace, 
Many  an  ear  uie  word  shall  seek 
He  alone  could  fitly  speak. 
And  one  name  forevermore 
Shall  be  uttered  o'er  and  o'er 
By  the  waves  that  kiss  the  shore, 
By  the  curlew's  whistle  sent 
Down  the  cool,  sea-scented  air  ; 
In  all  voices  known  to  her, 
Nature  owns  her  worshipper. 
Half  in  triumph,  half  lament. 
Thither  Love  shall  tearful  turn. 
Friendship  pause  uncovered  there, 
And  the  wisest  reverence  learn 
From  the  Master's  silent  prayer. 


IN    QUEST 

Have  I  not  voyaged,  friend  beloved,  with 

thee 
On  the  great  waters  of  the  unsounded  sea. 
Momently  listening  with  suspended  oar 
For  the  low  rote  of  waves  upon  a  shore 
Changeless  as  heaven,  where  never  fog- 
cloud  drifts 
Over  its  wiudless  wood,  nor  mirage  lifts 
The  steadfast  hills ;  where  never  birds  of 

doubt 
Sin?  to  mislead,  and  every  dream  dies  out. 
And  the  dark  riddles  which  perplex  us 

here 
In  the  sharp  solvent  of  its  lig^t  are  clear  ? 
Thou  kuowest  how  vain  our  quest ;  how, 

soon  or  late. 
The  baffling  tides  and  circles  of  debate 
Swept  back  our  bark  unto  its  starting- 
place. 
Where,  looking  forth  upon  the  blank,  gray 

space. 
And  round  about  us  seeing,  with  sad  eyes. 
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The  same  old  difficult  hilb  and  doud-eold 

skies, 
We  said  :  "  This  outward  search  availeth 

not 
To    find    llim.     He  is  farther  than    we 

thought, 
Or,  haply,  nearer.     To  this  rerj  spot 
Whereon  we  wait,  this  oommonplaoe  of 

home. 
As  to  the  well  of  Jacob,  He  may  come 
And  tell  us  all  things."      As  I  listened 

there. 
Through  the  expectant  silences  of  prayer, 
Somewhat  I  seemed  to  hear,  which  hath  to 

me 
Been  hope,  strength,  comfort,  and  I  give  it 

thee. 

^  The  riddle  of  the  world  is  understood 
Only  by  him  who  feels  that  God  is  ffood. 
As  only  he  can  feel  who  makes  his  love 
The  ladder  of  his  faith,  and  climbs  above 
On  th'  rounds  of  his  best  instincts  ;  draws 

no  line 
Between  mere  human  TOodness  and  divine. 
But,  judging  God  by  vrhat  in  him  is  best. 
With  a  child's  trust  leans  on  a  Father's 

breast. 
And  hears  unmoved  the  old  creeds  babble 

stiU 
Of  kingly  power  and  dread  caprice  of  will. 
Chary  of  blessing,  prodigal  of  curse. 
The  pitiless  doomsman  of  the  universe. 
Can  llainHl  ask  for  love  ?    Can  Selfishness 
Invite  to  self-denial  ?     Is  He  less 
Than  man  in  kindly  dealing  ?      Can  He 

break 
His  own  great  law  of  fatherhood,  forsake 
And  eur»c  His  children  ?     Not  for  earth 

ainl  heaven 
Can  so|Niratc  tables  of  the  law  be  given. 
No  rule  can  bind  which  He  himself  denies  ; 
The  truths  of  time  are  not  eternal  lies." 

So  hoard  I  ;  and  the  cliaos  nnind  me  spread 
To  light  and  order  grew  ;  and,  *'  Lord,"  I 

said, 
'*  Our  sins  are  our  tormentors,  worst  of  all 
Frit  in  distrustful  ithame  that  dan*snot  call 
Upon  Thee  as  our  Father.     We  have  set 
A  strnngt*  eo<l  up,  but  Thou  remainest  yet. 
All  that  1  tvv\  ol  pity  Thou  hast  known 
IWftin*  1  was  ;  my  U'st  is  all  Thy  own. 
From  Thy  great  heart  of  guodiiess  mine  but 

drew 


Wishes  and  prayers ;  hot 

wilt  do. 
In  Thy  own  time,  by  ways  I 
All  that  I  feel  when  I  am 
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THE   FRIEND'S   BURIAL 

Mt  thoughts  are  all  in  yonder  towm. 
Where,  wept  by  many  tears. 

To-day  my  mother's  friend  lays  dam 
The  burden  of  her  years. 

True  as  in  life,  no  poor  diaguisa 
Of  death  with  her  is  seen. 

And  on  her  simple  casket  lies 
No  wreath  of  bloom  and  greca. 

Oh,  not  for  her  the  fUHrist's  art. 
The  mocking  weeds  of  woe  ; 

Dear  memories  in  each  moomcr's  hn 
Like  heaven's  white  lilies  blow. 

And  all  about  the  softening  air 
Of  new-bom  sweetness  teOs. 

And  the  ungathered  Mav-flowcft  vft 
The  tints  of  ocean  sheila. 

The  old,  assuring  miracle 

Is  fresh  as  heretofore  ; 
And  earth  takes  up  ita  parabia 

Of  life  from  death  once  more. 

Here  organ-swell  and  church-bell  toll 
Methinks  but  discord  were  ; 

The  prayerful  silence  of  the  soal 
Is  best  befitting  her. 

No  sound  should  break  the  quietadf 

Alike  of  earth  and  sky  ; 
O  wandering  wind  in  Seabrook  wood. 

Breathe  but  a  half-heard  sigh ! 

Sing  softly,  spring-bird,  for  her  §akt 
And  thou  not  distant  sea, 

I^pse  lightly  as  if  Jesus  spake. 
And  thou  wert  Galilee  ! 

For  all  her  (]uiet  life  Howed  on 
As  uiemidw  >treamlets  tlow. 

Where  fri'sher  green  re  reals 
The  noiseless  ways  they  go. 

From  her  loved  place  of  prayer  1 
The  pLiiu-robed  mouruert 
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feet  treading  reverently 
^eyard's  springing  grass. 

I,  O  mourning  ones,  for  me, 
ike  the  friends  of  Paul, 

0  more  her  face  shall  see 
ow  most  of  all. 

ball  brighten  more  and  more 

perfect  day  ; 

fail  of  peace  who  bore 
joe  with  her  away. 

dm  face  that  seemed  to  wear 
:  of  sins  forgiven  ! 
prayer  that  seemed  to  bear 
needs  up  to  heaven  ! 

Bnt  in  our  midst  she  stood, 
in  grateful  praise  1 
B  of  Christian  womanhood 
ler  household  ways  I 

r  holy  living  meant 
left  undone  ; 
ilv  and  the  human  blent 
lored  loves  in  one. 

life  small  leisure  found 
ing  ear  and  eye, 
ire,  on  her  dady  round, 
ed  unpausing  by, 

er  went  a  secret  sense 
ings  sweet  and  fair, 
y's  g^racious  providence 
id  her  unaware. 

er  line  of  rectitude 
'e's  unconscious  ease  ; 
'  instincts  understood 
ie  courtesies. 

charm  of  graciousness 
'eet  her  smile  and  tone, 
ed  her  farm-wife  dress 
^uty  not  its  own. 

x>rd's  best  interpreters 
ible  human  souls  ; 

1  of  a  life  like  hers 
than  books  or  scrolls. 

ne  and  creed  the  light  goes  out, 
itly  fact  survives  ; 


The  blessed  Master  none  can  doubt 
Revealed  in  holy  lives. 
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Sound  over  all  waters,  reach  out  from  all 

lands. 
The  chorus  of  voices,  the  clasping  of  hands  ; 
Sing  hymns  that  were  sung  by  the  stars  of 

the  mom. 
Sing  songs  of  tiie  angeb  when  Jesus  was 
bom  I 
With  glad  jubilations 
Bring  nope  to  the  nations  ! 
The  dark  night  is  ending  and  dawn  has  be- 
gun : 
Rise,  hope  of  the  ages,  arise  like  the  sun. 
All  speech  flow  to  music,  all  hearts  beat 
as  one  ! 

II 

Sing  the  bridal  of  nations  !  with  chorals  of 

love 
Sing  out  the  war-vulture  and  sing  in  the 

dove, 
Till  the  heajrts  of  the  peoples  keep  time  in 

accord. 
And  the  voice  of  the  world  is  the  voice  of 

the  Lord  ! 
Clasp  hands  of  the  nations 
In  strong  g^atulations  : 
The  dark  nignt  is  ending  and  dawn  has  be- 

gim  ; 
Rise,  hope  of  the  ages,  arise  like  the  sun. 
All  speech  flow  to  music,  all  hearts  beat 

as  one! 

Ill 

Blow,  bugles   of  battle,  the  marches  of 
peace  ; 

East,  west,  north,  and  south  let  the  long 
quarrel  cease  : 

Sing  the  song  of  great  joy  that  the  angels 
beg^n. 

Sing  of  glory  to  €rod  and  of  good-will  to 
man ! 
Hark  !  joining  in  chorus 
The  heavens  bend  o'er  us  ! 

The  dark  night  is  ending  and  dawn  has  be- 
gun ; 

Rise,  hope  of  the  ages,  arise  like  the  sun, 
All  speech  flow  to  music,  all  hearts  beat 
as  one  1 
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VESTA 

O  Christ  of  God  !  whose  life  and  death 

Our  own  have  reconoiled, 
Most  quietly,  most  tenderly 

Take  home  Thy  star-named  ehild  ! 

Thy  grace  b  in  her  patient  eyes, 
Thy  words  are  on  her  tongue  ; 

The  very  silence  round  her  seems 
As  if  the  angels  sung. 

Her  smile  is  as  a  listening  child's 

Who  hears  its  mother  call ; 
The  lilies  of  Thy  perfect  peaoe 

About  her  pillow  fall. 

She  leans  from  out  our  dinging  arms 

To  rest  herself  in  Thine  ; 
Alone  to  Thee,  dear  Lord,  can  we 

Our  well-beloyed  resign  I 

Oh,  less  for  her  than  for  ourselyes 
We  bow  our  heads  and  pray  ; 

Her  setting  star,  like  Bethlehem's, 
To  Thee  shall  point  the  way  ! 


CHILD-SONGS 

Still  Hng<pr  in  our  noon  of  time 

Aud  oil  our  Saxon  toneue 
The  ecbucH  of  the  hom(^i>om  hymns 

The  Aryan  mothers  sung. 

And  childhood  had  its  litanies 

In  every  age  and  clinie  ; 
The  earliest  cnulleK  of  the  race 

Were  n)cke<i  to  poet*s  rhyme. 

Nor  Mky,  nor  wave,  nor  tree,  nor  flower, 
Nor  griH'n  earth's  virgin  wmI, 

So  moved  the  sii)|^r*!i  heart  of  old 
As  theiM*  small  ones  of  (lod. 

The  mystery  of  unfolding  life 
WaM  mon*  than  dawning  mom, 

Than  oixMiing  tiower  or  en'Hcent  moon 
The  hunian  houI  new-born  I 

And  still  to  chiIdho<Mi*s  8wet*t  appeal 

The  heart  of  genius  turns 
And  mon>  than  all  the  sages  teach 

From  lisping  yoices  learns,  — 


The  yoices  loyed  of  him  who  mag. 
Where  Tweed  and  TeTiot  glide, 

That  sound  to-day  on  all  the  wiidi 
That  blow  from  Rydal-nde.— 

Heard  in  the  Teuton's  honaelioU  m 
And  folk-lore  of  the  Finn, 

Where'er  to  holy  Christmaa  beaithi 
The  Christ-child  enters  in  ! 

Before  life's  sweetest  mystery  stiD 
The  heart  in  reyerenee  kiiMb ; 

The  wonder  of  the  primal  birth 
The  latest  mother  feela. 

We  need  loye's  tender  leMoos  taogl 

As  only  weakness  can  ; 
God  hath  His  small  interpreters  ; 

The  child  most  teach  the  maa. 


We  wander  wide  through  eyfl  yean 
Our  eyes  of  faith  grow  dim  ; 

But  he  is  freshest  from  Ills  heads 
And  nearest  unto  Him  ! 

And  haply,  plea<ling  long  with  Hia 
For  sin-siek  hearts  and  coM, 

The  angels  of  our  childhood  still 
The  Father's  face  behold. 

Of  such  the  kingdom  !  —  Teach  Tbi 

O  Master  moett  divine, 
To  feel  the  deep  sigiiitieance 

Of  thc^se  wise  wonls  uf  Thine  * 

Tlie  haughty  eye  shall  sefok  in  nio 
What  iniioc(>nc<'  In^holds  ; 

No  eiinning  finds  the  key  of  bes^ca 
No  .Htn*ngth  its  gate  unfolds. 

Alone  to  giiileli'ssncM  and  love 
lluit  g:itc  ^lmll  otK*n  fall  ; 

Tlie  mind  t»f  nride  lh  nothinj; 
The  chihllike  heart  is  all ! 


THE    HFALER 

TO    A    YOl'NC;     niYSiriAN.    %HTH   V* 
ri(  llRr.  OF  (  IIRINT  HKAI.lNf.  IHl' 

So  sto«Kl  of  old  the  holy  ChriAt 
Amidst  the  suffering  throng  : 

With  whom  His  lightest  toarhtafr 
To  make  the  weakest  stroag. 


OVERRULED 
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ialinff  ^t  He  lenda  to  them 
use  it  in  His  name  ; 
wer  that  filled  His  garment's  hem 
ermore  the  same. 

in  human  hearts  unseen 
Sealer  dwelleth  still, 
ij  who  make  His  temples  clean 
)est  subserve  His  will. 

iest  task  by  Heaven  decreed, 
rrand  all  divine, 
rden  of  our  common  need 
.nder  less  is  thine. 

;hs  of  pain  are  thine.    Go  forth 
patience,  trust,  and  hope  ; 

Ferings  of  a  sin-sick  earth 
give  thee  ample  scope. 

the  unveiled  mysteries 
:e  and  death  go  stand, 
larded  lips  and  reverent  eyes 
pure  of  heart  and  hand. 

;  thou  be  with  power  endued 
Him  who  went  about 
rian  hillsides  doing  good, 
sasting  demons  out. 

>od  Physician  liveth  yet 
'riend  and  guide  to  be  ; 
aler  by  Genuesaret 
walk  the  rounds  with  thee. 


'HE  TWO  ANGELS 

d  the  nearest  angels  who  dwell 
h  Him  above : 

srest  one  was  Pity,  the  dearest 
I  was  Love. 

He  said,  ''  my  angels  I  a  wail  of 
3  and  sin 

x>ugh  the  gates  of  heaven,  and 
dens  all  within. 

M  take  up  the  mournful  strain 
t  from  a  lost  world  swells, 
3  of  torment  clouds  the  light  and 
rhts  the  asphodels. 

nward  to  that  under  world,  and 
its  souls  of  pain 


Let  Love  drop  smiles  like  sunshine,  and 
Hty  tears  like  rain  1  ** 

Two  faces  bowed  before  the  Throne,  veiled 

in  their  golden  hair  ; 
Four  white  wings  lessened  swiftly  down 

the  dark  abyss  of  air. 

The  way  was  strange,  the  flight  was  long  ; 

at  last  the  angels  came 
Where  swung  the  lost  and  nether  world, 

red-wrapped  in  rayless  flame. 

There  Pity,  shuddering,  wept ;  but  Love, 
with  faith  too  strong  for  fear. 

Took  heart  from  God's  aimightiness  and 
smiled  a  smile  of  cheer. 

And  lo  1   that  tear  of  Pity  quenched  the 

flame  whereon  it  fell. 
And,  with  the  sunshine  of  that  smile,  hope 

entered  into  hell  I 

Two  unveiled  faces  full  of  joy  looked  up- 
ward to  the  Throne, 

Four  white  wings  folded  at  the  feet  of  Him 
who  sat  thereon  1 

And  deeper  than  the  sound  of  seas,  more 

soft  than  falling  flake. 
Amidst  the  hush  of  wing  and   song  the 

Voice  Eternal  spake : 

<*  Welcome,  my  angels  1  ye  have  brought  a 

holier  joy  to  heaven  ; 
Henceforth  its  sweetest  song  shall  be  the 

song  of  sin  forgiven  I 

OVERRULED 

The  threads  our  hands  in  blindness  spin 
No  self-determined  plan  weaves  in  ; 
The  shuttle  of  the  unseen  powers 
Works  out  a  pattern  not  as  ours. 

Ah  I  small  the  choice  of  him  who  sings 
What  sound  shall  leave  the  smitten  strings  ; 
Fate  holds  and  guides  the  hand  of  art ; 
The  singer's  is  the  servant's  part. 

The  wind-harp  chooses  not  the  tone 

That    through    its    trembling    threads    is 

blown ; 
The  patient  org^n  cannot  guess 
What  hand  its  passive  keys  shall  press. 
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Through  wish,  resolve,  and  act,  our  wUl 
Is  moved  by  undreamed  forces  still ; 
And  no  man  measures  in  advance 
His  strength  witli  untried  ciroomstanoe. 

As  streams  take  hue  from  shade  and  son, 
As  runs  the  life  the  song  must  run  ; 
But,  glad  or  sad,  to  His  good  end 
God  grant  the  varying  notes  may  tend  t 


HYMN   OF  THE  DUNKERS 


KLOSTER 


KEDAR,    EPHRATA,    PENNSYL- 
VANIA  {1738) 


8IHTEB  MABXA  CHRI8TIHA  flll^ 

Wake,  sister^  wake  I  the  day-star  shines  ; 
Above  Ephrata*s  eastern  pines 
The  dawn  ia  breaking,  cool  and  calm. 
Wake,  sisters,  wake  to  prayer  and  psalm  t 

IVaised  be  the  Lord  for  shade  and  light, 
For  toil  by  day,  for  rest  by  uight  t 
Praised  be  His  name  who  dcieus  to  blesi 
Our  Kedar  of  the  wilderness  I 

Our  refuge  when  the  spoiler's  Imnd 
Was  heavy  on  our  native  land  ; 
And  freedom,  to  her  children  due, 
The  wolf  and  vulture  only  knew. 

We  pniisk'd  Him  when  to  prison  led, 
Wc  owned  Him  when  t\w  Htake  blazed  red  ; 
We  knew,  whatever  might  befall, 
His  love  and  )K>wer  were  over  all. 

He  heanl  our  prayers  ;  with  outstretched 

arm 
He  led  us  forth  from  cruel  harm  ; 
Still,  whert'S(H-Vr  our  stt'jw  were  bcut. 
His  cloud  and  fin*  lK'ft)n'  us  went  I 

The  wat<h  of  faith  an<l  prayer  He  set. 
We  kfpt  it  tlM'U.  wt'  kfcp  it  yet. 
At  midnight,  cihjw  of  c«K*k,  or  noon. 
He  cuuii'th  buns  He  conieth  soon. 

He  comes  to  chasten,  not  destroy, 
To  purjjr  the  earth  frt»ni  sin's  alloy. 
At  hint,  at  last  sliall  all  confess 
His  mercy  as  His  rif;hteousncss. 

Tlie  deml  shrill  live,  the  sick  Ik»  whole. 
The  si-arlet  >in  bi*  w  hitc  Wi  wool  ; 


No  discord  mar  below,  above. 
The  music  of  eternal  love ! 

Sound,  welcome  trump,  the  lail  alam  I 
Lord  God  of  hosts,  make  bare  tluat  am. 
Fulfil  this  day  our  long  desire, 
Make  sweet  and  clean  the  world  with  in  ■ 

Sweep,  flaming  besom,  sweep  froB  fi|kl 
The  hes  of  time  ;  be  swift  to  smite. 
Sharp  sword  of  God,  all  idols  down, 
Genevan  creed  and  Roman  crown. 


dl 


Quake,  earth,  through  all   thy 

The  fanes  of  pride  and  priestcraft  bJl 
And  lift  thon  up  in  place  of  them 
Thy  gates  of  pearl,  Jerusalem  I 

Lo  I  rising  from  baptismal  flame. 
Transfigured,  glorious,  yet  the 
Within  the  heavenly  citv's  boond 
Our  Kloster  Kedar  shall  be  foand. 


He  Cometh  soon  !  at  dawn  or  nooa 
Or  set  of  sun.  He  cometh  soon. 
Our  prayers  shall  meet  Him  00  Ilk  vij; 
Wake,  sisters,  wake  !  arise  and  pny  .* 


GIVING   AND   TAKING 

I  have  attempted  t«»  put  in  Eoicliik  ^'^  * 
nruM*  translation  uf  a  poem  hy  TiBor^ala^A  • 
Hindoo  po<^t  of  thi*  third  centurr  of  oar  erx 

Who  fr\yv*  and  hides  the  giving  hami. 

Nor  counts  on  favor,  fame,  or  prmi*'. 

Shall  iin<l  his  smallest  gift  outwri^ 
The  burden  of  the  sea  and  land. 

Who  gives  to  whom  hath  uau^ht  l«rrn  p^*- 
His  gift  in  netsl,  though  •kmall  itidttA 
As  is  the  graas-blade*s  wind-UowB  wK. 

Is  large  as  earth  and  rich  as  beaTca. 

Korgt^t  it  not,  O  nmn,  to  wb<»m 

A  gift  shall  fall,  while  yet  <«  earth : 
Yea,  even  to  thy  seven-fold  birth 

llecall  it  in  the  lives  t4»  come. 

Who  broods  above  a  wrong  ia  tboii|[hS 
Sins  much  ;  but  greater  sin  is  his 
Who,  fed  and  clothed  with  kindaesw^ 

Shall  count  the  holy  alms  as  naught. 


THE  VISION  OF  ECHARD 
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iTho  dares  to  curse  the  hands  that  bless 
Shall  know  of  sin  the  deadliest  cost ; 
The  patience  of  the  heavens  is  lost 

eholding  man's  onthankfulness. 

or  he  who  breaks  all  laws  may  still 
In  Sivam's  mercy  be  forgiven  ; 
But  none  can  save,  in  earth  or  heaven, 

he  wretch  who  answers  good  with  ill. 


THE  VISION   OF  ECHARD 

The  Benedictine  Echard 

Sat  by  the  wayside  well, 
Where  Marsberg  sees  the  bridal 

Of  the  Sarre  and  the  Moselle. 

Fair  with  its  sloping  vineyards 
And  tawny  chestnut  bloom. 

The  happy  vale  Ausonius  sung 
For  holy  Treves  made  room. 

On  the  shrine  Helena  builded 
To  keep  the  Christ  coat*  well, 

On  minster  tower  and  kloster  cross, 
The  westering  sunshine  fell. 

There,  where  the  rock-hewn  circles 
Overlooked  the  Roman's  game, 

The  veil  of  sleep  fell  on  him. 

And  his  thought  a  dream  became. 

He  felt  the  heart  of  silence 
Throb  with  a  soundless  word, 

And  by  the  inward  ear  alone 
A  spirit's  voice  he  heard. 

And  the  spoken  word  seemed  written 
On  air  and  wave  and  sod. 

And  the  bending  walls  of  sapphire 
Blazed  with  tne  thought  of  God  : 

"What  lack  I,  O  my  children  ? 
All  things  are  in  my  hand  ; 
The  vast  earth  and  the  awful  stars 
I  hold  as  grains  of  sand. 

**  Need  I  your  alms  ?    The  silver 
And  gold  are  mine  alone  ; 
The  gifts  ye  bring  before  me 
Were  evermore  my  own. 

**  Heed  I  the  noise  of  viols. 

Your  pomp  of  masque  and  show  ? 


Have  I  not  dawns  and  sunsets  ? 
Have  I  not  winds  that  blow  ? 

**  Do  I  smell  your  g^ms  of  incense  ? 
Is  my  ear  with  chantings  fed  ? 
Taste  I  your  wine  of  worship, 
Or  eat  your  holy  bread  ? 

**  Of  rank  and  name  and  honors 
Am  I  vain  as  ye  are  vain  ? 
What  can  Eternal  Fulness 
From  your  lip-service  gain  ? 

**  Ye  make  me  not  your  debtor 
Who  serve  yourselves  alone  ; 
Ye  boast  to  me  of  homage 
Whose  gain  is  all  your  own. 

**  For  you  I  gave  the  prophets, 
For  you  the  Psalmist's  lay  : 
For  you  the  law's  stone  tables. 
And  holy  book  and  day. 

**  Ye  change  to  weary  burdens 
The  helps  that  should  uplift ; 
Ye  lose  in  form  the  spirit, 
The  Giver  in  the  gift. 

**  Who  called  ye  to  self-torment, 
To  fast  and  penance  vain  ? 
Dream  ye  Eternal  Goodness 
Has  joy  in  mortal  pain  ? 

"  For  the  death  in  life  of  Nitria, 
For  your  Chartreuse  ever  dumb. 
What  better  is  the  neighbor. 
Or  happier  the  home  ? 

"  Who  counts  his  brother's  welfare 
As  sacred  as  his  own. 
And  loves,  forgives  and  pities. 
He  serveth  me  alone. 

**  I  note  each  gracious  purpose. 
Each  kindly  word  and  deed  ; 
Are  ye  not  all  my  children  ? 
Shall  not  the  Father  heed  ? 

"  No  prayer  for  light  and  guidance 
Is  lost  upon  mme  ear  : 
The  child's  cry  in  the  darkness 
Shall  not  the  Father  hear  ? 

**  I  loathe  your  wrangling  councils, 
I  tread  upon  your  creeds  ; 
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Who  made  je  mine  aYenserSy 
Or  told  ye  of  my  iiee<u ; 

**  I  bless  men  and  ye  cone  them, 
I  love  them  and  ye  hate  ; 
Ye  hite  and  tear  each  other, 
I  suffer  long  and  wait. 

'*  Ye  bow  to  ghastly  symbols. 

To  cross  and  scourge  and  tbom  ; 
Ye  seek  his  Syrian  manger 
Who  in  the  heart  b  wm. 

**  For  the  dead  Christ,  not  the  liTtng, 
Ye  watch  His  empt^  grave, 
Whose  life  alouc  withm  you 
Has  power  to  bless  and  save. 

"  O  blind  ones,  outward  groping. 
The  idle  quest  forego  ; 
Who  listens  to  His  inward  voice 
Alone  of  Him  shall  know. 

**  His  love  all  love  exceeding 
The  heart  must  needs  recall. 
Its  self-surrenderiug  freedom. 
Its  loss  that  gaiueth  alL 

**  Climb  not  the  holy  mountains. 
Their  eagles  know  not  me  ; 
Seek  not  the  Blessed  Islands, 
I  dwell  not  iu  the  sea. 

**  Gone  is  the  mount  of  Mem, 
The  triple  gtMlh  an*  goue, 
And,  deaf  tu  all  the  lauia*s  prayers. 
The  Buddha  slumbers  on. 

•*  No  more  from  rocky  Horeb 
The  smitten  waters  gush  ; 
Fallen  is  IWther.s  ladder, 

Quuuchcd  is  the  burning  bush. 

**Tlie  joweU  of  the  I 'rim 

Ami  Thiininiini  all  are  dim  ; 
Tlie  tiro  lias  left  the  altar, 
The  sign  the  teraphim. 

"  \<»  more  in  ark  or  hill  grove 
The  HulieHt  Hbides  ; 
Not  in  the  M^roIpH  dead  letter 
The  eternal  S4^cn*t  hides. 

••  The  eye  nlmll  fail  that  searches 
For  me  the  hollow  sky  ; 


The  far  is  even  as  the  near. 
The  low  is  as  the  high. 

<<  What  if  the  earth  is  hiding 
Her  old  faiths,  long  outwon  ? 
What  is  it  to  the  chancelets  tmtl 
That  yours  shall  fail  in  tsm  ? 

«  What  if  the  o'ertumed  altar 
Lays  bare  the  ancient  lie  ? 
What  if  the  dreams  and  legends 
Of  the  world's  childhood 


**  Have  ve  not  still  my  witoea 
Wittiin  yourselves  alway. 
My  hand  that  on  the  keys  of  life 
For  bliss  or  bale  I  lay  ? 

**  Still,  in  perpetual  jodgmeBlt 
I  hold  assize  within. 
With  sure  reward  of  hoUncM, 
And  dread  rebuke  of  sin. 

**  A  light,  a  guide,  a  warning, 
A  presence  ever  near. 
Through  the  deep  silence  of  the  & 
I  reach  the  inward  car. 

*'  My  Gerizim  and  Ebal 
Are  in  each  human  soaL 
The  still,  small  voice  uf  bletsiBg. 
And  Sinai's  thunder-roll. 

"  The  stem  behest  of  duty. 

The  doom-book  open  thrown. 
The  heaven  ve  leek,  the  hrll  re  f« 

•  *  ml 

Are  with  yourselves  alooe. 


A  gold  and  purpje  sunsiet 

r  lowe<l  down  the  brtud  MoirI!f 

On  hills  of  vine  and  me;ido«r  lamh 
The  peace  of  twilight  fell. 

A  slow,  cool  wind  of  evening 
Blew  over  leaf  ami  bliMini  : 

And,  faint  and  far,  the  An^crt :« 
Rang  from  Saint  Matthew  *»  tun. 

Then  up  r\»e  Muster  Fcbaid, 
And  niarvell«-«i  :  **Can  it  be 

Tliat  here,  in  dream  and  ^isioa. 
Hie  l^>rd  Iwth  talke<l  «ich  of ' 

He  went  his  way  ;  behiml  him 
The  shriuet  of  saintly  dead. 
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The  holy  coat  and  nail  of  cross, 
He  left  unyisited. 

He  sought  the  vale  of  Eltzhach 
His  burdened  soul  to  free, 

Where  the  foot-hills  of  the  Eif el 
Are  glassed  in  Laaohersee. 

And,  in  his  Order's  kloster, 
He  sat,  in  night-long  parle. 

With  Tauler  of  the  Friends  of  God, 
And  Nicolas  of  Basle. 

And  lo !  the  twain  made  answer  : 
**  Yea,  brother,  even  thus 

The  Voioe  above  all  voices 
Hath  spoken  unto  us. 

^  The  world  will  have  its  idols, 
And  flesh  and  sense  their  sign  : 
But  the  blinded  eyes  shall  open, 
And  the  gross  ear  be  fine. 

"  What  if  the  vision  tarry  ? 
God's  time  is  always  best ; 
The  true  Light  shall  be  witnessed, 
The  Christ  within  confessed. 

*<  In  mercy  or  in  judgment 
He  shall  turn  and  overturn. 
Till  the  heart  shall  be  His  temple 
Where  all  of  Him  shall  learn." 


INSCRIPTIONS 

ON  A  SUN-DIAL 
FOR    DR.  HENRY    I.    BOWDITCH 

Vnn  warning  hand  I  mark  Time's  rapid 
mght 

^m  lire's  glad  morning  to  its  solenm 
night ; 

'et,  through  the  dear  Grod's  love,  I  also 
show 

liere  's  Light  above  me  by  the  Shade  be- 
low. 

,  ON   A  FOUNTAIN 

FOR  DOROTHEA  L.  DIX 

Stranger  and  traveller, 
Drink  freely  and  bestow 


A  kindly  thought  on  her 

Who  bade  this  fountain  flow. 

Yet  hath  no  other  claim 
Than  as  the  minister 

Of  blessing  in  God's  name. 
Drink,  and  in  His  peace  go  I 


THE  MINISTER'S  DAUGHTER 

In  the  minister's  morning  sermon 
He  had  told  of  the  primal  fall. 

And  how  thenceforth  the  wrath  of  Grod 
Rested  on  each  and  alL 

And  how  of  His  will  and  pleasure. 
All  souls,  save  a  chosen  few. 

Were  doomed  to  the  quenchless  burning. 
And  held  in  the  way  thereto. 

Yet  never  by  faith's  unreason 

A  saintlier  soul  was  tried. 
And  never  the  harsh  old  lesson 

A  tenderer  heart  belied. 

And,  after  the  painful  service 
On  that  pleasant  Sabbath  day. 

He  walked  with  his  little  daughter 
Through  the  apple-bloom  of  May. 

Sweet  in  the  fresh  green  meadows 
Sparrow  and  blackbird  sung  ; 

Above  him  their  tinted  petals 
The  blossoming  orchards  hung. 

Around  on  the  wonderful  elory 
The  minister  looked  and  smiled  ; 
<*  How  good  is  the  Lord  who  eives  us 
These  gifts  from  Hb  hand,  my  child  I 

**  Behold  in  the  bloom  of  apples 
And  the  violets  in  the  sward 
A  hint  of  the  old,  lost  beauty 
Of  the  Garden  of  the  Lord  f " 

Then  up  spake  the  little  maiden. 
Treading  on  snow  and  pink  : 
"  O  father  !  these  pretty  blossoms 
Are  very  wicked,  I  think. 

"  Had  there  been  no  Garden  of  Eden 

There  never  had  been  a  fall ; 

And  if  never  a  tree  had  blossomed 

God  would  have  loved  us  aJl." 
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'*  Hush,  child  !  "  the  father  uiswered, 

**  By  I  lis  decree  man  fell ; 
His  ways  are  in  clouds  and  darkness, 

But  He  doeth  all  things  well. 

**  And  whether  by  His  ordaining 

To  ns  Cometh  good  or  ill, 
Jov  or  |>ain,  or  light  or  shadow, 

We  must  fear  and  lore  Him  stm." 


«< 


Oh,  I  fear  Him  ! "  said  the  daughter, 
**  And  I  try  to  love  Him,  too ; 
But  I  wish  lie  was  good  and  gentle, 
Kind  and  loving  as  you." 

The  minister  groaned  in  spirit 
As  the  tremulous  lips  or  pain 

And  wide,  wet  eyes  uplif  tea 
Questioned  his  own  in  vain. 

Bowing  his  head  he  pondered 
The  words  of  the  little  one  ; 

Had  he  erred  in  his  life-lQug  teaching  ? 
Had  he  wrong  to  his  Master  done  7 

To  what  grim  and  dreadful  idol 
Had  he  lent  the  holiest  name  ? 

Did  his  own  heart,  loving  and  human. 
The  God  of  his  worship  shame  ? 

And  lo  !  from  the  bloom  and  greenness, 
From  the  tender  skies  above, 

And  the  faee  of  his  little  daughter. 
He  read  a  leHMon  of  love. 

No  more  as  the  cloud v  terror 

Of  SiiiaiV  mount  of  law, 
But  as  CIiriHt  in  the  Syrian  lilies 

Tlie  vision  of  Ciod  he  saw. 

Aud,  as  when,  in  the  clefts  of  Horeb, 
Of  (>1<I  wan  His  i>n's<*nce  known, 

The  dread  Ineffable  (llor}* 
Was  Infinite  ( toodness  alone. 

Ther«»after  his  hearers  noteil 
In  hi.H  pray«*rs  a  teml«>n>r  strain. 

Ami  n«*ver  tlir  j;<hho1  of  hatrt^d 
Hiinieii  on  his  lips  apiin. 

Aiul  tin*  scoftiiif;  t(»n};ue  was  nrayerful, 
Aiwl  the  blinded  eyes  foiinu  sight, 

.■\n<l  lirarts  an  Hint  aforetime, 

(irew  Kuft  in  his  warmth  and  light. 


BY  THEIR  WORKS 

Call  him  not  heretic  whose  works  atta 
His  faith  in  g^oodness  by  no  creed  coafes 
Whatever  in  love*8  name  is  truly  doae 
To  free  the  bound  and  lift  the  fallrn  oa 
Is  done  to  Christ.      Whoso  in  deed 

word 
Is  not  against  Him  labors  for  oar  Lotd. 
When  He,  who,  sad  and  wear}-,  laQ| 

sore 
For  love's  sweet  service,  sought  the  siai 

door. 
One  saw  the  heavenly,  one  the  homaa  n 
But  who  shall  say  which  loved  the  lia 

best? 


THE  WORD 

Voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  making 

Man  to  himself,  a  witness  swift  and  m 

Warning,  approving,  true  and  wise  1 

pure. 

Counsel  and  guidance  that  mislcadetb  na 

By  thee  the  m3rstery  of  life  is  reed  ; 

The  picture-writing  of  the  worU's  f 

seers. 
The  myths  and  parables  of  the  phi 
vears, 
Whose*  letter  kills,  by  the**  interprpted 
Take  healtliful  meanings  fitt«M  tottar  orr 
And  in  the  souPs  venuuMilar  exprv^ 
The  common  law  of  simple  ri);fatr<> 
ness. 
Hatn*d  of  cant  and  doul>t  of  huuiao  err* 
May  well  U*  felt  :  the  unjKinlonaUe  12a 
Is  to  deny  the  Word  of  God  «*ithin  ! 


THE    HOOK   . 

CtALLKRY  of  sacred  pictures  numifuld. 
A  minster  rieh  in  holy  eflipcft, 
.\nd  iMS'iriiij;  on  entablaturv  and  frira 
Tlic  liit>n>gl\phie  omcles  of  old. 
Along  its  tnins4>pt  aurt»ol«'d  martyrs  fit- 
.Vuti  the  low  chancel  sidt»>lighcs  tutf 

(plaint 
Tlie  eye  with   shrines  of   prophet,  bi 
and  saint, 
Tlieir  a^e-4iimmed  tablets  traced  in  dv. 
fill  writ ! 
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vben  on  form  and  word  obscure 
rom  above    the   white    supernal 
it 

1  the  mystic  characters  aright, 
iforms  the  silent  portraiture, 
»ause  at  last,  awe-held,  before 
ineffable  Face,  love,  wonder,  and 
re. 


REQUIREMENT 

by  Faith ;  but  Faith  is  not  the 
re 

and  leerend.    Reason's  voice  and 
Vs, 

s  and  Duty's,  never  are  at  odds. 
I  our  Father  of  His  children,  save 
d  mercy  and  humility, 
aable  service  of  good  deeds, 
ing,  tenderness  to  human  needs, 
and  trust,  and  prayer  for  light 
ee 

ir's  footprints  in  our  daily  ways  ? 
ted  scourge  nor  sacrificial  knife, 
calm  beauty  of  an  ordered  life 
rery     breathing     is     unworded 
ise  I  — 
t  stands  as  all  true   lives  have 

id  in  the  faith  that  God  is  Good. 


HELP 

•t,  O  Soul,  that  easv  is  the  task 
t  before  thee.    If  it  proves  at 

Tth, 

.    it    may,  beyond    thy  natural 

mgth, 

despair  not.    As  a  child  may  ask 

pray  the  Everlasting  Good 

t  and  guidance  midst  the  subtle 

res 

^hick  planted  in  life's  thorough- 

», 

lal  strengrth  and  moral  hardihood  ; 

ling,  through  the  noise  of  time 

.  sense, 

till  whisper  of  the  Inward  Word  ; 

1  blame,  sweet  in  approval  heard, 

)wn  confirming  eviaence  : 

of  soul  a  voice  to  cheer  and  please, 

lie  wrath  of  the  Eumenides. 


UTTERANCE 

But  what  avail  inadequate  words  to  reach 
The  innermost  of  Truth  ?    Who  shall 

essay. 
Blinded  and  weak,  to  point  and  lead  the 
way. 
Or  solve  the  mystery  in  familiar  speech  ? 
Yet,  if  it  be  that  something  not  thy  own, 
Some  shadow  of  the  Thought  to  which 

our  schemes. 
Creeds,  cult,  and  ritual  are  at  best  but 
dreams. 
Is  even  to  thy  unworthiness  made  known. 
Thou  mayst  not  hide  what  yet  thou  shouldst 
not  dare 
To  utter  lightly,  lest  on  lips  of  thine 
The  real  seem  false,  the  beauty  undi- 
vine. 
So,  weighing  duty  in  the  scale  of  prayer. 
Give  what  seems  given  thee.     It  may  prpve 

a  seed 
Of  goodness  dropped  in  fallow-grounds  of 
need. 


ORIENTAL  MAXIMS 

PARAPHRASE     OF     SANSCRIT     TRANSLA- 
TIONS 

THE  INWARD   JUDGE 

From  Institutes  of  Manti. 

The  soul  itself  its  awful  witness  is. 
Say  not  in  evil  doing,  '*  No  one  sees," 
And  so  offend  the  conscious  One  within. 
Whose  ear  can  hear  the  silences  of  sin 
Ere  they  find  voice,  whose  eyes  unsleeping 

see 
The  secret  motions  of  iniquity. 

Nor  in  thy  folly  say,  "  I  am  alone." 
For,  seated  in  thy  heart,  as  on^  throne, 
The   ancient  Judge    and  Witness   liveth 

still. 
To  note  thy  act  and  thought ;  and  as  thy 

Or  good  goes  from  thee,  far  beyond  thy 

rea^, 
The  solemn  Doomsman's  seal  is  set  on 

each. 
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LAYING  UP  TREASURE 

From  the  MaAiUMrata. 

Before  the  Ender  emnes,  whose  charioteer 
Ib  swift  or  slow  Disease,  lay  up  each  jear 
Thj  harvests  of  well-doing,  wealth  that 

kings 
Nor  thieves  can  take  away.    When  all  the 

things 
Thon  callest  thine,  goods,  pleasures,  honors 

fall. 
Thou  in  thy  virtue  shalt  survive  them  alL 

CONDUCT 

From  the  Makdbhdraia, 

Heed  how  thou  livest.    Do  no  act  by  day 
Which  from  the  night  shall  drive  thy  peace 

away. 
In  months  of  sun  so  live  that  months  of  rain 
Shall  still  be  happy.     Evermore  restrain 
Evil  and  cherish  good,  so  shall  there  be 
Another  and  a  happier  life  for  thee. 


AN   EASTER   FLOWER    GIFT 

O  DEAREST  bloom  the  seasons  know, 
Flowers  of  the  Resurrection,  blow. 

Our  hope  and  faith  restore  ; 
And  through  the  bitterness  of  death 
And  loss  and  sorrow,  breathe  a  breath 

Of  life  forevermore  ! 

The  thought  of  Love  Immortal  blends 
With  fou(I  remembrances  of  friends  ; 

In  you,  O  sacrvd  flowers, 
Bv  human  love  made  doubly  sweet, 
llie  heavenly  and  the  earthly  meet, 

The  heart  of  Christ  and  ours  t 


THE   MYSTICS   CHRISTMAS 

**  All  hail !  **  the  bells  of  Christmas  rang, 
**  All  hail !  **  the  monks  at  Christmas  sang, 
The  niern*  monlu  who  kept  with  cheer 
The  gladdest  day  of  all  their  year. 


But  still  apart,  unmoved  thereat, 
A  piuus  elder  brother  sat 


Silent,  in  his  accustomed  plaoet 
With  God's  sweet  peace  opcm  his  (met. 


*<  Vnij  siU'st  thoQ  thus  ?  **  his  bntkif 

cried. 
« It  is  the  blessed  Christmaa-tide ; 
The  Christmas  liffhts  are  all  aglow. 
The  sacred  lilies  bud  and  blow. 

"  Above  our  heads  the  ioy*bells  ring, 
Without  the  happy  children  sing. 
And  all  Grod's  creatures  hail  the  oMira 
On  which  the  holy  Christ  was  bom  I 


**  Rejoice  with  us  ;  no  more  reboke 
Our  gladness  with  thy  quiet  look.** 
The  gray  monk  answered  :  **  Keep,  I  fnj 
Even  as  ye  list,  the  Lord*s  birtkday. 


**  Let  heathen  Yule  fires  flicker  led 
Where     thronged    refectory     feasts 

spread  ; 
With  mystery-play  and  masque  and  ■ 
And  wait-songs  speed  the  holy  tiiae  I 

'*  The  blindest  faith  may  haply  save ; 
The  Lord  accepts  the  things  we  have ; 
And  reverence,  howsoeVr  it  strays* 
May  find  at  last  the  shining  waya 


"  They  needs  must  grope  who 
llie  blade  bffon>  the  ear  must  be  ; 
As  ye  are  feeling  I  have  felt, 
And  where  ye  dwell  I  too  have  dwelt 


**  But  now,  beyond  the  things  of 
Bi'vond  occasions  and  events, 
I  know,  through  Go<rs  ezot*eding  gntf- 
Release  from  form  and  time  ana  piece 

'*  I  listen,  from  no  mortal  tongue. 
To  hear  the  song  the  angvls  sung; 
And  wait  within  myself  to  know 
The  Christmas  lilies  bud  and  blow. 

**  The  outward  symbols  disappear 
From  him  whose  inward  sight  i»  elesr . 
And  small  must  be  the  choice  of  daf* 
To  him  who  fills  them  all  with 


"  Keen  while  yoo  need  it,  brotktfs  ■•> 
With  honest  seal  yoor  Christ  mas  sifs. 
But  judge  not  him  who  ewry  moca 
Fcell  in  his  heart  the  Loid  ChrMt  bsft 


WHAT  THE  TRAVELLER  SAID  AT  SUNSET 
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AT  LAST 

mL  by  one  of  the  little  group  of  rela- 

0  stood  by  the  poet^s  bedside,  as  die 
ent  of  his  life  approached.] 

n  my  day  of  life  the  night  is  fall- 

n  the  winds  from  unsunned  spaces 

(own, 

ur  Yoices  oat  of  darkness  calling 

et  to  paths  unknown, 

bo  hast  made  my  home  of  life  so 

leasant, 

not  its  tenant  when  its  walls  decay; 

Divine,  O  Helper  ever  present, 

lou  my  strength  and  stay  ! 

me  when  all  else  is  from  me  drift- 

«; 

,  sky,  home's    pictures,  days    of 
lade  and  shine, 
dly  faces  to  my  own  uplifting 
>Ye  which  answers  mine. 

ut  Thee,  my  Father  I  let  Thy  spirit 

;h  me  then  to  comfort  and  uphold  ; 

3  of  pearl,  no  branch  of  palm  I 

lerit, 

treet  of  shining  gold. 

t  if  —  my  good  and  ill  unreckoned, 
»oth  forgiven  through  Thy  abound* 
\g  mce  — 

yself  by  hands  familiar  beckoned 
my  fitting  place. 

imble  door  among  Thy  many  man- 
ions, 

sheltering  shade  where  sin  and 
briving  cease, 

fs  forever  through  heaven's  green 
xpansions 
Lver  of  Thy  peace. 

Prom  the  music  round  about  me 
bealing, 

1  womd  learn  the  new  and  holy 

d  at  last,  beneath  Thy  trees  of 

ealing, 

ife  for  which  I  long. 


WHAT  THE   TRAVELLER   SAID 
AT   SUNSET 

The  shadows  grow  and  deepen  round  me, 

I  feel  the  dew-fall  in  the  air  ; 
The  muezzin  of  the  darkening  thicket, 

I  hear  the  night-thrush  call  to  prayer. 

The  evening  wind  is  sad  with  farewells. 
And  loving  hands  unclasp  from  mine  ; 

Alone  I  go  to  meet  the  darkness 
Across  an  awful  boundary-line. 

As  from  the  lighted  hearths  behind  me 
I  pass  with  slow,  reluctant  feet. 

What  waits  me  in  the  land  of  strangeness  ? 
What  face  shall  smile,  what  voice  shall 
greet? 

What  space   shall   awe,   what  brightness 
blind  me  ? 

What  thunder-roll  of  music  stun  ? 
What  vast  processions  sweep  before  me 

Of  shapes  unknown  beneath  the  sun  ? 

I  shrink  from  unaccustomed  glory, 
I  dread  the  myriad-voic3d  strain  ; 

Give  me  the  unforgotten  faces. 
And  let  my  lost  ones  speak  again. 

He  will  not  chide  my  mortal  yeamine 
Who  is  our  Brother  and  our  Friend  ; 

In  whose  full  life,  divine  and  human. 
The  heavenly  and  the  earthly  blend. 

Mine  be  the  joy  of  soul-communion. 
The  sense  of  spiritual  strength  renewed, 

The  i-everence  for  the  pure  and  holy, 
The  dear  delight  of  doing  good. 

No  fitting  ear  is  mine  to  listen 
An  endless  anthem's  rise  and  fall ; 

No  curious  eye  is  mine  to  measure 
The  pearl  gate  and  the  jasper  wall. 

For  love  must  needs  be  more  than  know- 
ledge : 

What  matter  if  I  never  know 
Why  Aldebaran's  star  is  ruddy. 

Or  warmer  Sirius  white  as  snow  t 

Forgive  my  human  words,  O  Father  t 
I  go  Thy  larger  truth  to  prove  ; 
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Thy  mercy  shall  transcend  my  longing  : 
1  seek  but  love,  and  Thoa  art  Love  f 

I  go  to  find  my  lost  and  mourned  for 
Safe  in  Thy  sheltering  goodness  still. 

And  all  that  hope  and  faith  foreshadow 
Made  perfect  in  Thy  holy  will  t 


"THE   STORY   OF   IDA'* 

• 

Franeasea  Alexander,  whose  pen  and  pencil 
have  so  reverently  transoribed  the  simple  faith 
and  life  of  the  Italian  peasantry,  wrote  the 
narrative  published  with  John  Ruskin*s  intro- 
duction unider  the  title,  The  Story  of  Ida. 

Weary  of  jangling  noises  neyer  stilled, 
The  skeptic^  sneer,  the  bigot's  hate,  the 

din 
Of  clashing  texts,  the  webs  of  creed 
men  spin 
Round  simple   truth,  the  children  grown 

who  build 
With  gilded  cards  their  new  Jerusalem, 
Busy,  with  sacerdotal  tailoring 
Ami  tinsel  gauds,  bedizening  holy  things, 
I  turn,  with  glad  and  grateful  heart,  from 

them 
To  the  sweet  story  of  the  Florentine 
Immortal  in  her  blameless  maidenhood, 
Beautiful  as  Gotrs  angels  and  as  good  ; 
Feeling  that  life,  even  now,  may  be  divine 
With  love  110  wrong  can  ever  change  to 

hate. 
No  sin  make  loss  than  all-compassionate  ! 


THE   LIGHT  THAT   IS   FELT 

A  TF.Ni>KK  child  f)f  summers  three, 
Si>i*kin;(  her  little  ImuI  nt  nij^ht, 

Pau.He<l  on  the  dark  stair  timidly. 

**  <  )h,  mother  !     Take  my  hand,**  said  she, 
•*  And  then  the  dark  will  all  be  light." 


Wf  older  childrrn  grope  our  way 

From  dark  behind  to  dark  liefore  ; 
And  only  when  our  hands  we  lay. 
Dear  I^)nl,  in  Tliine,  the  night  is  day. 
And  there  is  darkness  nevermore. 

Reach  downwanl  to  the  sunless  days 

WhGn'in  our  guides  are  blind  as  we, 
And  faith  is  small  and  hope  delays  ; 


Take  Thoa  the  hands  of  prayer  w% 
And  let  oa  feel  the  light  of  Tbee ! 


THE   TWO    LOVES 


Smoothiko  soft  the  oestling  head 

Of  a  maiden  fancy-led, 

Thus  a  grave-eyed  woman  aaid : 

'<  Richest  gifts  are  those  we  make. 
Dearer  Uian  the  love  we  take 
That  we  give  for  love's  own  Mke. 

'*  Well  I  know  the  heart's  nnreet ; 
Mine  has  been  the  commoo  quest. 
To  be  loved  and  therefofe  Ucst 

**  Favors  undesenred  were  mine ; 
At  my  feet  as  on  a  shrine 
Love  has  laid  its  gifts  diTiiie. 

<*  Sweet  the  offerings  seemed,  and  yrt 
W^ith  their  sweetness  came 
And  a  sense  of  unpaid  debt. 

"  Heart  of  mine  unsatisfied. 
Was  it  vanity  or  pride 
That  a  deeper  joy  denied  ? 

"  Hands  that  ope  but  to  receive 
Empty  close  ;  they  «>uly  live 
Ricfdy  who  can  richly  give. 

**  Still,"  she  sighed,  with  motsteninf  fv 
**  Love  is  sweet  in  any  guise  ; 
But  its  best  is  sacrifice  ! 

**  He  who,  giving,  does  not  crave 
Likest  iM  to  Hiui  who  gave 
Life  it.stdf  the  loved  to  save. 

'*  Ix)ve,  that  scdf-forgetful  gives. 
Sows  surprise  of  ripened  sheaves, 
Late  or  soon  its  own  receives.** 


ADJUSTMENT 

The  tree  of  Faith  its  bare,  dry  boaghi  1 

shed 
That  nearer  heaven  the  living  ooM  1 

climb  ; 
The  false  must    fail,  thongh  fi 

shores  of  time 
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The  old  lament  be  heard, ''  Great  Fan  is 

dead  I" 
Hiat  wail  is  Error's,  from  his  high  place 
hurled  ; 
This  sharp  recoil  is  Evil  undertrod  ; 
Our  timers  unrest,  an  angel  sent  of  God 
Troubling  with  life  the  waters  of  the  world. 
Even  as  they  list  the  winds  of  the  Spirit 
blow 
To  turn  or  break  our  century  -  rusted 

yanes; 
Sands  shift  and  waste;  the  rock  alone 
remains 
Where,  led  of  Heaven,  the  strong  tides 

come  and  go, 
And  storm-clouds,  rent  by  thunderbolt  and 

wind, 
ZjOLve,  free  of  mist,  the  permanent  stars 
behind. 

Xherefore  I  trust,  although  to  outward  sense 
Both  true  and  false  seem  shaken  ;  I  will 

hold 
With  newer  light  my  reverence  for  the 
old 
•And  calmly  wait  the  births  of  Providence. 
No  gain  i.  lost ;  the  dear-eyed  saints  look 
down 
Untroubled  on  the  wreck  of  schemes  and 

creeds ; 
Lore   yet  remains,  its  rosary  of  good 
deeds 
C^onnting  in  task-field  and  o'erpeopled  town. 
"Xruth  has  charmed  life  ;  the  Inward  Word 
survives. 
And,  day  by  day,  its  revelation  brings  ; 
Faith,    hope,  and    charity,    whatsoever 
tilings 
^^Tluch  cannot  be  shaken,  stand.     Still  holy 

lives 
Reveal  the  Christ  of  whom  the  letter  told, 
^^nd  the  new  gospel  verifies  the  old. 


HYMNS   OF   THE    BRAHMO 
SOMAJ 

I  have  attempted  this  paraphrase  of  the 
^ymu  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  of  India,  as  I 
Qsid  them  in  Mozoomdar^g  account  of  the  devo- 
^fflnil  exercises  of  that  remarkable  religions 
^l«velopment  which  has  attracted  far  less  atten- 
and  sympathy  from  the  Christian  world 
it  deeerves,  as  a  fresh  revelation  of  the 
action  of  the  Diyine  Spirit  upon  the  bn- 
>^ian  heart 


The  mercy,  O  Eternal  One  I 

By  man  unmeasured  yet, 
In  Joy  or  grief,  in  shade  or  sun, 

I  never  will  forget. 
I  give  the  whole,  and  not  a  part. 

Of  all  Thou  savest  me  ; 
My  goods,  my  fife,  mysoul  and  heart, 

I  yield  them  all  to  Thee  ! 

II 

We  fast  and  ^lead,  we  weep  and  pray. 

From  mormng  until  even  ; 
We  feel  to  find  the  holy  way, 

We  knock  at  the  gate  of  heaven  f 
And  when  in  silent  awe  we  wait. 

And  word  and  sign  forbear. 
The  hinges  of  the  golden  gate 

Move,  soundless,  to  our  prayer  ! 
Who  hears  the  eternal  harmonies 

Can  heed  no  outward  word  ; 
Blind  to  all  else  is  he  who  sees 

The  vision  of  the  Lord  t 

III 

O  soul,  be  patient,  restrain  thy  tears. 

Have  hope,  and  not  despair  ; 
As  a  tender  mother  heareth  her  child 

God  hears  the  penitent  prayer. 
And  not  forever  shall  grief  be  thine  ; 

On  the  Heavenly  Mother's  breast. 
Washed  clean  and  white  in  waters  of  joy 

Shall  His  seeking^  child  find  rest. 
Console  thyself  with  His  word  of  grace. 

And  cease  thy  wail  of  woe. 
For  Hb  mercy  never  an  equal  hath. 

And  His  love  no  bounds  can  know. 
Lean  close  unto  Him  in  faith  and  hope  ; 

How  many  like  thee  have  found 
In  Him  a  shelter  and  home  of  peace. 

By  His  mercy  compassed  round  I 
There,  safe  from   sin   and   the  sorrow  it 
brings, 

They  sing  their  erateful  psalms, 
And  rest,  at  noon,  oy  the  wells  of  God, 

In  the  shade  of  His  holy  palms  f 

REVELATION 

**  And  I  went  into  the  Vale  of  Beftror,  and  aa  I  went  I 
preached  repentance  to  the  people.  And  one  mominc 
Bitting  by  the  Are,  a  great  cloud  came  orer  roe.  an9 
a  temptation  beaet  me.  And  it  was  aaid  :  AU  thingt 
come  by  Saturt  ;  and  the  Rleroentn  and  the  Stara  came 
orer  me.    And  aa  I  nt  still  and  let  it  alone,  a  lirinf 
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bo|w  arow  In  me,  and  a  true  Voice  whidi  mid :  71ier$ 
is  a  Uvina  Ood  trAo  made  ail  tMnga,  And  Inunedtetely 
tlia  cloud  and  the  tempUtloo  Taniahed,  and  life  roaa 
orer  all,  and  my  heart  waa  glad  and  I  praliad  the  Uving 
Ood.'*  —  Journal  </  Otorffe  #br,  1600. 

Stux,  as  of  old,  in  Beavor's  Vale, 

0  uian  of  €rod  t  our  hope  and  faith 
The  Elements  and  Stars  assail. 

And  the  awed  spirit  holds  its  hreath. 
Blown  over  by  a  wind  of  death. 

Takes  Nature  thought  for  such  as  we, 
What  place  her  human  atom  fills. 

The  weea-drif  t  of  her  careless  sea. 
The  mist  on  her  unheeding  hills  ? 
What  recks  she  of  our  helpless  wills  ? 

Strange  god  of  Force,  with  fear,  not  lore. 
Its  trembling  worshipper  t    Can  prayer 

Reach  the  shut  ear  of  Fate,  or  move 
Unpitying  Energy  to  spare  ? 
What  doUi  the  cosmic  Vastness  care  ? 

In  Tain  to  this  dread  Unconcern 
For  the  All-Father's  love  we  look; 

In  vain,  in  quest  of  it,  wc  turn 

The  storied  leaves  of  Nature's  book. 
The  prints  her  rocky  tablets  took. 

I  pray  for  faith,  I  long  to  trust ; 

1  listen  with  my  heart,  and  hear 
A  Voice  without  a  sound  :  '*  Be  just, 

Be  true,  bi»  ntercifiil,  revere 

The  Word  within  thee  :  God  b  near  ! 

*'  A  light  to  sky  and  earth  unknown 
Pales  all  their  lights  :  a  mightier  force 


Than  theirs  the  powers  of  Nature  om 
And,  to  its  goal  as  at  its  soaree, 
Uis  Spirit  moves  the  Universe. 

*' Believe  and  trust    Throogh  itai 
suns. 
Through  life  and  death,  throagh  lo 
sense, 
Uis  wise,  paternal  purpose  runs  ; 
The  darkness  of  liis  providence 
Is  star-lit  with  benign  intents.** 

0  joy  supreme  !     I  know  the  Voice, 
Like  none  beside  on  earth  or  sea ; 

Yea,  more,  O  soul  of  mine,  rejoiee. 
By  all  that  He  reouires  of  me, 
I  know  what  God  iiimself  most  be. 

No  picture  to  my  aid  I  call, 

I  shape  no  image  in  my  prayer ; 

1  only  know  in  lUm  is  all 

Of  life,  light,  beauty,  ereiTwberr, 
Eternal  Goodness  here  and  there ! 

I  know  He  is,  and  what  He  is. 
Whose  one  great  purpose  is  the  got 

Of  all.     I  rest  my  soul  on  His 
ImmortAl  Love  and  Fatherhood  ; 
And  trust  Him,  as  His  ckildm  ik 

I  fear  no  more.    The  clouded  face 

Of  Nature  smiles  ;  through  all  her 
Of  time  and  space  and  srniic  I  tract 
The  moving  of  the  Spirit's  wing** 
And  hear  the  song  of  hope  she  uai 
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TO  E.  C.  S. 

of  poets,  if  thy  glass 
in  winter^s  toft  of  grrass, 
ken  of  the  debt  I  owe 
e  December's  frozen  day, 
mtns  bnddinff  under  snow, 
id  fragrance  from  some  mom 

es  it  shall  have  gone  the  way 
I  see  and  reverent  trust  shall 


RISTMAS   OF    1888 

ist,   against  a  white,  cold 

silhouette  of  the  woods  was 

rintry  waste 

ims  and  hillsides  bare  and 

cloud-films  a  pallid  ghost 

own, 

1^  moon  half-faced  I 

ky  and  sere,  snow-waiting 

here  of  the  immortal  birth  ? 

Id  of  the  One  ? 

)ught  the  heavenly  radiance 

endor  swept  the  sky  like 

he  round,  bright  sun  I 

ng^d.     From  a  transfig^ured 

st  fled,  the  smoke  of  home- 
urled 

air  unblown, 
th  and  brightness,  did  that 

Nazareth,  when  the  Christ 

r  than  our  own  ? 


The  morning's  promise  noon  and  eve  fnl- 

fiUed 
In  warm,  soft  sky  and  landscape  hazy-hilled 

And  sunset  fair  as  they  ; 
A  sweet  reminder  of  His  holiest  time, 
A  summer-miracle  in  our  winter  olimey 

Grod  gave  a  perfect  day. 

The  near  was  blended  with  the  old  and  far, 

And  Bethlehem's  hillside  and  the  Magi's 

star 

Seemed  here,  as  there  and  then,  — 

Our  homestead  pine-tree  was  the  Syrian 

palm, 
Our  heart's  desire  the  angels'  midnight 
psalm, 
Peace,  and  good-will  to  men  I 

THE  VOW  OF  WASHINGTON 

Read  in  New  York,  April  30,  1889,  at  the 
Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Inauguration  of 
Gteoige  Washington  as  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  sword  was  sheathed  :  in  April's  sun 
Lay  green  the  fields  by  Freedom  won  ; 
And  severed  sections,  weary  of  debates. 
Joined  hands  at    last    and  were   United 
States. 

O  City  sitting  by  the  Sea  ! 

How  proud  the  day  that  dawned  on  thee. 
When  the  new  era,  long  desired,  began, 
And,  in  its  need,  the  hour  had  found  the 
man  ! 

One  thought  the  cannon  salvos  spoke, 
The  resonant  bell-tower's  vibrant  stroke, 
The  voiceful   streets,  the   plaudit-echoing 

halls. 
And  prayer  and  hymn  borne  heavenward 
from  St  Paul's  f 

How  felt  the  land  in  ever^  part 
The  strong  throb  of  a  nation's  heart. 
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As  its  great  leader  gave,  with  reverent  awe. 
His  pledge  to  Union,  Liberty,  and  Law  I 

That    pledge    the    heavens  above  him 

h^urd, 
That  vow  the  sleep  of  centuries  stirred  ; 
In  world-wide  wonder    listening   peoples 

bent 
Their  gaze  on  Freedom's  great  experiment. 

Could  it  succeed  ?    Of  honor  sold 
And  hopes  deceived  all  history  told. 

Above  the  wrecks  that  strewed  the  mourn- 
ful past, 

Was  the  long  dream  of  ages  true  at  last  ? 

Thank  God  I  the  people's  choice  was  just. 
The  one  man  equal  to  his  trust, 

Wise  beyond  lore,  and  without  weakness 
good, 

Calm  in  the  strength  of  flawless  rectitude  I 

His  rule  of  justice,  order,  peace. 
Made  possible  the  worid's  release  ; 
Taught  prince  and  serf  that  power  is  hut  a 

trust, 
And  rule  alone,  which  serves  the  ruled,  is 
just; 

That  Freedom  generous  is,  hut  strong 
In  hate  of  fraud  and  selfish  wrong, 
Pretence  that  turns  her  holy  truth  to  lies, 
And  lawless  license  masking  in  her  guise. 

l^nd  of  his  love  !  with  one  glad  voice 
l^t  thy  great  Histerhood  rejoice  ; 
A  centtirv*K  huus  oVr  thee  have  risen  and  set. 
And,  (fo<l  bt*  pmised,  we  are  one  nation  yet. 

And  iitill  we  tnist  the  years  to  be 
Shall  pn>ve  his  h(>|>e  was  destiny, 
I^aviii^  our  ting,  with  all  its  added  stars, 
Uurent  by  factiou  aud  uniitained  by 


l»  !  where  with  patient  toil  he  nursed 
And  tminiHl  the  new-set  plant  at  first. 
The  widening  braiicht^s  of  a  stately  tree 
Stretch  from  the  sunrise  tu  the  sunset  sea. 

And  in  its  brua^l  and  hheltering  shade, 
Sitting  with  none  to  make  afraid, 
Were  we  now  silent,  thnuigh  each  mighty 

limb, 
The  wintU  of  heaven  would  siug  the  praise* 
of  him. 


Our  first  and  best !  —  his  ashes  lie 
Beneath  his  own  Virginian  sky. 
Forgive,  forget,  O  true  and  just  and  far 
The  storm  that  swept  above  thy  m 
grave  I 

For,  ever  in  the  awful  strife 
And  dark  hours  of  the  nation's  life. 
Through    the   fierce    tumult    pierecd 

warning  word, 
Their  father's  voice    his  erring  cbil 
heard! 
• 
The  change  for  which  he   prayed 

sought 
In  that  sharp  agony  was  wrought : 
No  partial  interest  dnws  its  alien  line 
Twixt  North  and  South,  the  cypieis 
the  pine  ! 

One  people  now,  all  douht  beyood. 

His  name  shall  be  our  UnioB-bood ; 
We  lift  our  hands  to  Heaven,  and  ben 

now 
Take  on  our  lips  the  old  Centeaaial  to 

For  rule  and  trust  must  needs  he  o« 
Chooser  and  chosen  both  are  powrn 
Eaual  in  ser^'ice  as  in  rights  ;  die  ck 
Of  Duty  rests  on  each  and  all  the 


Then  let  the  sovereign  millitms,  «be 
Our  banner  floats  in  suu  and  air. 

From  the  warm  palm-lands  to  .Vhu 
cold, 

Re]>eat  with  us  the  pledge  a  centory  oi 


THK   CAPTAIN'S   WELL 

Th«*  Rtory  of  tb«*  nhipwreck  of  rapcaia 
entint*  Hii^l«>v.  on  the  ctmat  of  Ar«bU.  ■• 
Kuff'erinpt  in  Uie  dtiMTt.hjUi  bevM  familjir 
my  rhildhcMMl.  It  hiM  )i«*«*n  p«rtialh  luti : 
Hin;:ulnrlv  lH*autiful  lin*^  ot  mv  frW>»i 
net  Tiviicott  Spofford.  on  thv  onraM««  *4  « 
lit'  c<«lebnition  at  tbt*  Nvvburypkin  Lii 
T(»  the  rhanii  nml  felicity  uf  hrr  «rrar.  t 
!  an  it  pHii,  not  hint;  can  bv  adilf*d  .  b«t  i 
ff»llowui)i:  lMtlla<i  1  have  ra<leavotvi|  to  | 
full«>r  detail  i»f  the  touching  iariili*! 
which  it  in  found<Hl. 

From  pain  and  imtiI,  by  laud  and  nsi 
1  The  shipwrecked  sailor  came  back  s|i 
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ike  one  from  the  dead,  the  threshold 

crossed 
}  wondering  home,  that  had  mourned 

him  lost, 

e  he  sat  once  more  with  his  kith  and 
kin, 
welcomed  his  neighbors  thronging  in. 

'hen  morning  came  he  called  for  his 
spade, 
ist  pay  my  debt  to  the  Lord,''  he  said. 

f  dig  you  here  ?  "  asked  the  passer- 
by ; 

;here  gold  or  silver  the  road  so 
nigh?" 

friend,"  he  answered  :  "  but  under 

this  sod 

blessed  water,  the  wine  of  Grod." 

:er  I  the  Fowow  is  at  your  back, 
ight  before  you  the  Merrimac, 

look  yon  up,  or  look  yon  down, 

's  a  well-sweep  at  every  door  in 

town." 

»,"  he  said,  "we  have  wells  of  our 
own  ; 
lis  I  dlig  for  the  Lord  alone." 

the  other  :  "  This  soil  is  dry,  you 
know, 
t)t  if  a  spring  can  be  found  below  ; 

.  had  better  consult,  before  you  dig, 
water- witch,  with  a  hazel  twig." 

wet  or  dry,  I  will  dig  it  here, 
iw  or  deep,  if  it  takes  a  year. 

he  Arab  desert,  where  shade  is  none, 
raterless  land  of  sand  and  sun, 

.er  the  pitiless,  brazen  sky 

nming  throat  as  the  sand  was  dry  ; 

crazed  brain  listened  in  fever  dreams 
lash  of  buckets  and  ripple  of  streams ; 

.  opening  my  eyes  to  the  blindinp^  glare, 
ny  lips  to  uie  breath  of  the  blistering 
air, 


<<  Tortured  alike  by  the  heavens  and  earth, 
I  cursed,  Hke  Job,  the  day  of  my  birth. 

"  Then  something  tender,  and  sad,  and  mild 
As  a  mother's  voice  to  her  wandering  child, 

''  Rebuked    my   frenzy ;   and  bowing  my 

head, 
I  prayed  as  I  never  before  had  prayed  : 

"  Pity  me,  God  !  for  I  die  of  (hint  ; 
Take  me  out  of  this  land  (iccurst ; 

**  i4m/  if  ever  I  reach  my  home  again. 
Where  earth  has  springs,  and  the  sky  has 
rain, 

"  /  will  dig  a  toeUfor  the  passers-hy. 
And  none  shall  suffer  from  thirst  as  I, 

« I  saw,  as  I  prayed,  my  home  once  more. 
The  house,  the  bam,  the  elms  by  the  door, 

<*The  grass -lined  road,    that   riverward 

wound. 
The  tall  slate  stones  of  the  burying^ground, 

«  The  belfry  and  steeple  on  meeting-house 

hiU, 
The  brook  with  its  dam,  and  gray  grist  mill, 

"And  I  knew  in  that  vision  beyond  the 

sea, 
The  very  place  where  my  well  must  be. 

"  God  heard  my  prayer  in  that  evil  day  ; 
He  led  my  feet  in  their  homeward  way, 

**  From  false  mirage  and  dried-up  well, 
And  the  hot  sand  storms  of  a  land  of  hell, 

<<Till  I  saw.  at  last  through  the  coast-hill's 

A  city  held  in  its  stony  lap, 

**  The  mosques  and  the  domes  of  scorched 

Muscat, 
And  my  heart  leaped  up  with  joy  thereat ; 

"  For  there  was  a  ship  at  anchor  lying, 
A  Christian  flag  at  its  mast-head  flying, 

"And  sweetest  of  sounds  to  my  homesick 

ear 
Was  my  native  tongue  in  the  sailor's  cheer. 
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^  Now  the  Lord  be  thanked,    I  am  back      **  He  would  drink  and  rest,  and  go 


again, 
Wbere  earth  has  springs,  and  the  skies  have 

**  And  the  well  I  promised  by  Oman's  Sea, 
I  am  digging  for  him  in  Amesbnry." 

His  kindred  wept,  and  his  neighbors  said  : 
*<  The  poor  old  captain  is  out  of  his  head.** 

But  from  mom  to  noon,  and  from  noon  to 

night. 
He  toiled  at  his  task  with  main  and  might ; 

And  when  at  last,  from  the  loosened  earth, 
Under  his  spade  the  stream  g^ushed  forth. 

And  fast  as  he  climbed  to  his  deep  well's 

brim, 
The  water  he  dug  for  followed  him. 

He  shouted  for  joy  :    "I  have  kept  my 

word. 
And  here  is  the  well  I  promised  the  Lord  ! " 

The  long  years  came  and  the  long  years 

went. 
And  he  sat  by  his  roadside  well  content ; 

He  watched  the  travellers,  heat- oppressed, 
Pause  by  the  way  to  drink  and  res^ 

And   the  sweltering  horses   dip,   as  they 

drank, 
Their  nostrilfl  deep  in  the  cool,  sweet  tank. 

And  grateful  at  heart,  hh  memory  went 
Back  to  tlmt  waterless  Orient, 

And  the  blesAed  answer  of  prayer,  which 

came 
To  the  eartli  of  iron  and  sky  of  flame. 

And  when  a  wayfarer  weary  and  hot. 
Kept  to  the  mid  road,  pausing  not 

For   the  welKs    refrcMhing,  he    shook    his 

hea<l; 
**He  don*t  know  the  value  of  water,**  he 

said  ; 

"  Had  he  prayed  for  a  drop,  as  I  hare  done, 
In  the  desert  cirt*le  of  santi  and  sun. 


teU 
That  God's  best  gift  is  the  waysde  wtO!' 


AN   OUTDOOR  RECEPTION 


The  snlMtance  of  theas  In 
cilled  seTeral  years  ago,  I  find 
my  imprinted  sertps  as  have  caeaped  tl 
basket  and  the  fire.      In  traaw;riUiBg  H I  kan 
made  some  changes,  addilkaia,  aad  oanaMa 

On  these  green  banks,   where  hJk  In 

soon 
The  shade  of  Autunm's  aftemcMm, 
The  south  wind  blowing  soft  and  sweet, 
The  water  gliding  at  my  feet. 
The  distant  northern  range  uplift 
By  the  slant  sunshine  over  it, 
>Vith  changes  of  the  moontaia  misi 
From  tender  bluah  to  amethyst. 
The  Talley's  stretch  of  shade  and 
Fair  as  in  Mirza's  Bagdad  dreua. 
With  glad  young  faces  smilin_ 
And  merry  voices  in  my  ear, 
I  sit,  methinks,  as  Hafis  might 
In  Iran's  Garden  of  Delight. 
For  Persian  roses  blushing  red. 
Aster  and  gentian  bloom  instead  ; 
For  Shiraz  wine,  this  mountain  air ; 
For  feast,  the  blueberries  which  I 
With  one  who  proffers  with  stained  bsaii 
Her  gleanings  from  yon  paitture  lands, 
Wild  fruit  tliat  art  and  culture  spoil. 
The  harvest  of  an  untille<i  soil ; 
And  with  her  one  whose  tender  eyes 
Reflei*t  the  change  of  April  skies, 
Midway  *twixt  child  and  maiden  yrt. 
Fresh  as  S]>ring*s  eariie»t  violet ; 
And  one  whuse  look  and  voice  and  van 
Make  when'  she  gties  idyllic  days  ; 
And  one  whuse  sweet,  still  coanteaaact 
Seems  dreamful  of  a  child's  romanre  ; 
And  others,  welcome  as  are  these. 
Like  and  unlike,  varieties 
Of  pearls  on  nature's  chapleC  ttruBg. 
And  all  are  fair,  for  all  are  yoong 
(lathere^l  from  seaside  cities  old, 
Fn>in  midland  prairie,  lake,  and  wmL 
From  the  great  wheat-fields,  which  aif^ 

fe<»d 
The  hunger  of  a  world  at  need. 
In  healthful  change  of  rest  awl  plaj 
Their  school-vacations  glide  away. 
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these  :  they  only  see 
I  kindly  friend  in  me, 
mused,  indulgent  look 
oent  mirth  has  no  rebuke. 
e  can  know  my  rugged  rhymes, 
sr  songs  of  evil  times, 
r  themes  in  minor  keys 
id  death's  solemnities ; 
as  they  bear  in  mind 
)  of  lighter,  happier  kind,  — 
le  boyhood  of  the  man, 
red  60m  life's  meridian, 
isly  and  half  in  play 
at  mterviewers  pay 
,  with  no  fell  intent 
notes  and  punishment. 

solitary  pine 

lelow  with  flower  and  vine, 

ced  than  that  lonely  tree, 

of  girlhood  circles  me. 

atmosphere  of  youth 
et  my  age's  truth  ; 
w  of  my  life's  long  date 
ward  on  the  dial-plate, 
»ms  a  step  might  span 
etween  the  boy  and  man. 

friends  smile,  as  if  some  jay 
December's  leafless  spray 
»  sing  the  songs  of  May. 
hem  smile,  and  liye  to  know, 
ir  brown  locks  are  flecked  with 

IS  to  be  always  sage 
;he  dignity  of  as^, 
auch  of  our  early  lives 
y's  playground  still  surviyes, 
as  at  Uie  present  hour, 
>f  youth's  magnetic  power. 

li  I  feel,  with  Solomon, 

int  to  behold  the  sun, 

it  if  I  could  repeat 

3h  still  is  good  and  sweet ; 

ige,  as  in  my  prime, 

leerful  step  with  time, 

if ul  for  all  blessings  sent, 

immon  way,  content 

10  new  experiment. 

irms  with  law  and  fate, 

nust  be  I  calmly  wait, 

the  path  I  cannot  see,  — 

is  good  sufficeth  me. 

at  last  on  life's  strange  play 


The  curtain  falls,  I  ouly  pray 
That  hope  may  lose  itseli  in  truth. 
And  iM;e  in  Ueayen's  immortal  youth. 
And  aU  our  loves  and  longing  prove 
The  foretaste  of  diviner  love  1 

The  day  is  done.    Its  afterglow 

Along  the  west  is  burning  low. 

My  visitors,  like  birds,  have  flown  ; 

I  hear  their  voices,  fainter  erown. 

And  dimly  through  the  dusk  I  see 

Their  kerchiefs  wave  good-night  to  me,  — 

Light  hearts  of  girlhood,  knowing  naught 

Of  all  the  cheer  their  coming  brought ; 

And,  in  their  g^ing,  unaware 

Of  silent-following  feet  of  prayer  : 

Heaven  make  their  budding  promise  good 

With  flowers  of  gracious  womanhood  1 


R.   S.   S.,   AT   DEER    ISLAND   ON 
THE   MERRIMAC 

Make,  for  he  loved  thee  well,  our  Merri- 
mac. 
From  wave  and  shore  a  low  and  long 

lament 
For  him  whose  last  look  sought  thee,  as 
he  went 
The  unknown  way  from   which  no  step 

comes  back. 
And  ye,  O  ancient  pine-trees,  at  whose 
feet 
He  watched  in  life  the  sunset's  redden- 
ing glow. 
Let  the  soft  south  wind  through  your 
needles  blow 
A  fitting  requiem  tenderly  and  sweet ! 
No  fonder  lover  of  all  lovely  things 
Shall  walk  where  once  he  walked,  no 

smile  more  glad 
Greet  friends  than  his  who  friends  in  all 
men  had. 
Whose  pleasant  memory  to  that   Island 

clings, 
Where  a  dear  mourner  in  the  home  he  left 
Of  love's  sweet  solace  cannot  be  bereft. 


BURNING   DRIFT-WOOD 

Before  my  drift-wood  fire  I  sit. 
And  see,  with  every  waif  I  bam. 

Old  dreams  and  fancies  coloring  it, 
And  folly's  unlaid  ghosts  return. 
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May  fitly  feed  my  drift-wood  fire. 
And  warm  the  hands  that  age  hatrUM. 

Whatever  perished  with  my  thipa, 
I  only  know  the  best  remains  ; 

A  song  of  praise  is  on  my  lips 

For  losses  which  are  now  my  gai«. 

Heap  hij^h  my  hearth !     Xo  worth  is  lort ; 

No  wisdom  with  the  folly  dies. 
Bum  on,  poor  shreds,  your  holocaoM 

Shall  be  my  evening  saeriflee  ! 

Far  more  than  all  I  dared  to  dreaa. 

Unsought  before  my  door  I 
On  wings  of  fire  and  steeds  of 

The  world's  great  wonders  come  to  w. 

And  holier  signs,  unmarked  before. 
Of  Love  to  seek  and  Power  to  mtc,  - 

The  righting  of  the  wronged  and  poor, 
The  man  erolving  from  the  slave  ; 

And  life,  no  longer  chanee  or  fate. 
Safe  in  the  gracious  Fatherliood. 

I  fold  o*er-wearied  hands  and  watt. 
In  full  assurance  of  the  good. 

And  well  the  waiting  time  must  be, 
Though  brief  or  long  its  granted  dsji. 

If  Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity 

Sit  by  my  evening  hearth- ftrr*s  bU» 

And  with  them,  friends  whom  Heaves  b 
spared, 

Wliuae  love  my  heart  has  eomfortrd. 
And,  sbariog  all  my  joys,  has  i^harvd 

My  tender  memories  of  the  dead,  -- 

Dear  souls  who  left  us  lonely  here. 
Bound  on    their    last,    long    voyafp.  • 
whom 

We,  day  by  day,  are  drawing  near. 
Where  every  bark  has  sailing  rooa 

I  know  the  solemn  monotone 

Of  waters  calling  unto  me  ; 
I  know  from  whence  the  ain  have  blov^ 

That  whisper  of  the  Eternal  Sea. 

As  low  my  fires  of  drift-wood  bum, 
I  hear  that  sea*i>  deep  sounds  i 

And,  fair  in  sunset  light,  discern 
Itb  mirage-lifted  Isles  of  P( 


O  ships  of  mine,  whose  swift  keels  cleft 
The  enchanted  sea  on  which  they  sailed. 

Are  these  poor  fragments  only  left 
Of  vain  desires  and  hopes  that  failed  ? 

Did  I  not  watch  from  them  the  light 
Of  sunset  on  my  towers  in  Spain, 

And  see,  far  off,  uploom  in  sight 
Tlie  Fortunate  Isles  I  might  not  gain  ? 

Did  sudden  lift  of  fog  reveal 

Arcadia's  vales  of  song  and  spring, 

And  did  I  pass,  with  grazing  keel. 
The  rocks  whereon  the  sirens  sing  ? 

Have  I  not  drifted  hard  upon 
The  unmapped  regions  lost  to  man. 

The  doud-pitched  tents  of  Prester  John, 
The  palace  domes  of  Kubla  Khan  ? 

Did  land  winds  blow  from  jasmine  flowers. 
Where  Youth  the  ageless  Fountain  fills  ? 

Did  Love  make  sign  from  rose  blown  bow- 
ers. 
And  gold  from  Eldorado's  hills  ? 

Alas  I  the  gallant  ships,  that  sailed 
On  blind  Adventure's  errand  sent, 

Howe'er  they  laid  their  courses,  failed 
To  reach  Uie  haven  of  Content. 

And  of  my  ventures,  those  alone 

Which  Love  had  freighted,  safely  sped, 

Seeking  a  good  beyond  my  own. 
By  clear-eyed  Duty  piloted. 

0  mariners,  hoping  still  to  meet 
The  luck  Arabian  voyagers  met, 

And  find  in  Bagdad's  moonlit  street, 
Haroun  al  Raschid  walking  yet. 

Take  with  you,  on  your  Sea  of  Dreams, 
The  fair,  fond  fancies  dear  to  youth. 

1  turn  from  all  tliat  onlv  seems. 

And  seek  the  sober  grounds  of  truth. 

Wliat  matter  that  it  is  not  May, 
That  hinls  have   Hown,  and   trees   are 

That  darker  grows  the  shortening  day, 
And  colder  blows  the  wiutr>'  air  I 

The  wrecks  of  passion  and  desire. 
The  castles  I  no  more  rebuild. 
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7,  HOLMES  ON  HIS   EIGHTI- 
ETH BIRTHDAY 

BINO  a  path  which  leads  back  never 

more 
»  heard  behind  his  footsteps  and  his 

cheer ; 

face  to  face,  we  g^et  him  standing 

here 

the  lonely  summit  of  Fourscore  ! 
ome  to  us,  o*er  whom  the  lengthened 

day 
sloeing  and  the  shadows  colder  grow,. 
}  genial  presence,  like  an  afterglow, 
wme^  the  one  just  vanishing  away, 
be  it  ere  the  table  shall  be  set 
r  the  last  breakfast  of  the  Autocrat, 
d  love  repeat  with  smiles  and  tears 

thereat 
>wn  sweet  songs  that  time  shall  not 

foreet. 
ing  with  us  the  call  to  come  up  higher, 
s  not  less,  the  heavens  are  only  nigher  1 


AMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

[  purest  wells  of  English  undefiled 
deeper   drank   than   he,    the   New 
World's  child, 

in  the  language  of  their  farm-fields 
spoke 

fit  and  wisdom  of  New  Eneland  folk, 

ing  a  monstrous  wrong.     The  world- 
wide lauffh 

>ked  thereby  might  well  have  shaken 
ball 

vails  of  Slavery  down,  ere  yet  the  ball 

mine  of  battle  overthrew  them  all. 


HAVERHILL 

I 640-1 890 

kd  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Two  Hun- 
and  Fiftieth  Anniversarj  of  .the  City, 

!)  RIVER  winding  to  the  sea  I 
^e  call  the  old  time  back  to  thee  ; 
FVom  forest  paths  and  water-ways 
rhe  oentury-woven  veil  we  raise. 


The  voices  of  to-day  are  dumb, 
Unheard  its  sounds  that  sfi  and  come  ; 
We  listen,  through  long-uipsing  years, 
To  footsteps  of  the  pioneers. 

Gone  steepled  town  and  cultured  plain. 

The  wilderness  returns  again. 

The  drear,  untrodden  solitude. 

The  gloom  and  mystery  of  the  wood  I 

Once  more  the  bear  and  panther  prowl, 
The  wolf  repeats  his  himg^  bow( 
And,  peering  through  his  leafy  screen. 
The  Indian's  copper  face  is  seen. 

We  see,  their  rude-built  huts  beside. 
Grave  men  and  women  anxious-eyed, 
And  wistful  youth  remembering  still 
Dear  homes  in  England's  Haverhill. 

We  summon  forth  to  mortal  view 
Dark  Passaquo  and  Saggahew,  — 
Wild  chiefs,  who  owned  the  mighty  sway 
Of  wizard  Passaconaway. 

Weird  memories  of  the  border  town. 
By  old  tradition  handed  down. 
In  chance  and  change  before  us  pass 
Like  pictures  in  a  magic  glass,  — * 

The  terror  of  the  midnight  raid. 
The  death-concealing  ambuscade. 
The  winter  march,  through  deserts  wild. 
Of  captive  mother,  wife,  and  child. 

Ah  I  bleeding  hands  alone  subdued 
And  tamed  the  savage  habitude 
Of  forests  hiding  beasts  of  prey, 
And  human  shapes  as  fierce  as  they. 

Slow  from  the  plough  the  woods  withdrew. 
Slowly  each  year  the  corn-lands  grew  ; 
Nor  fire,  nor  frost,  nor  foe  could  kill 
The  Saxon  energy  of  will. 

And  never  in  the  hamlet's  bound 
Was  lack  of  sturdy  manhood  found, 
And  never  failed  the  kindred  good 
Of  brave  and  helpful  womanhood. 

That  hamlet  now  a  city  is. 
Its  log-built  huts  are  palaces  ; 
The  wood-path  of  the  settler's  cow 
Is  Traffic's  crowded  highway  now. 
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And  far  and  wide  it  stretches  still. 
Along  its  southward  sloping  hill. 
And  overlooks  on  either  hand 
A  rich  and  many-watered  land. 

And,  gladdening  all  the  landscape,  fair 

As  Pison  was  to  £den*s  pair, 

Our  river  to  its  yallej  brings 

The  blessing  of  its  mountain  springs. 

And  Nature  holds  with  narrowing  space, 
From    mart    and    crowd,    her    old  -  time 

grace. 
And  guards  with  fondlj  jealous  arms 
The  wild  growths  of  outlying  farms. 

Her  sunsets  on  Kenoza  fall, 
Her  autumn  leaves  by  Saltonstall ; 
No  lavished  gold  can  richer  make 
Her  opulence  of  hill  and  lake. 

Wise  was  the  choice  which  led  our  sires 
To  kindle  here  their  household  fires. 
And  share  the  large  content  of  aU 
Whose  lines  in  pleasant  places  fall. 

More  dear,  as  years  on  years  advance. 
We  prize  the  old  inheritance. 
And  feel,  as  far  and  wide  we  roam, 
That  all  we  seek  we  leave  at  home. 

Our  palms  arc  pines,  our  oranges 
Are  apples  ou  our  orchard  trees  ; 
Our  thrushes  are  our  nightingales, 
Our  larks  the  blackbirds  of  our  vales. 

No  incense  which  the  Orient  bums 
Is  sweeter  than  our  hillside  ferns  ; 
What  tropic  splendor  can  outvie 
Our  autumn  woods,  our  sunset  sky  ? 

If,  where  the  slow  years  came  and  went, 
And  left  not  afHuence,  but  content. 
Now  flashes  in  our  dazzled  eves 
The  electric  light  of  enterprise  ; 

And  if  the  old  idyllic  ease 

Seems  lost  in  keen  activities, 

And  crowded  workshops  now  replace 

The  hearth's  and  farm-field*s  rustic  grace  ; 

No  dull,  nieehanic  round  of  toil 
Life*a  nioniing  ehurni  ciui  quite  despoil ; 
And  voiith  and  lK*autv,  hand  in  hand, 
Will  always  find  enchanted  laud. 


No  task  b  ill  where  hand  and  btmia 
And  skill  and  strength  have  equal  gaia, 
And  each  shall  each  in  honor  bold. 
And  simple  manhood  oatweigfa  gold. 

Earth  shall  be  near  to  Heaven  when  all 
That  severs  man  from  man  ikall  iaD, 
For,  here  or  there,  salvation's  plan 
Alone  is  love  of  God  and  man. 

0  dwellers  by  the  Merrimae, 

The  heirs  of  centuries  at  yonr  back. 
Still  reaping  where  you  luive  not  sown, 
A  broader  field  b  now  your  own. 

Hold  fast  yonr  Puritan  heritage. 
But  let  the  free  thought  of  tba  age 
Its  light  and  hope  and  sweetncas  add 
To  the  stem  faith  the  fathers  had. 

Adrift  on  Time's  retomlesa  tida. 
As  waves  that  follow  waves,  we  glide. 
God  grant  we  leave  upon  the  shofe 
Some  waif  of  good  it  lacked  before  ; 

Some  seed,  or  flower,  or  plant  of  wmtk. 
Some  added  beauty  to  the  earth  ; 
Some  larger  heme,  some  thought  to  nake 
The  sad  world  happier  for  its  aika. 

As  tenants  of  uncertain  stay. 
So  may  we  live  our  little  day 
That  only  grateful  hearU  shall  fill 
The  homes  we  leave  in  Haverhill. 

The  singer  of  a  farewell  rhyme, 
l*pon  w'hose  outmost  verge  of  time 
The  shades  of  night  an*  tailing  down, 

1  pray,  God  bless  the  good  old  town  ! 

TO   G.   G. 

AN  AUTOGRAPH 

The  daughter  of  Daniel  Gvrtc«n.  Ea^.  4^ 
gat«  from  Harerhill.  Eii(rUnd.  to  the  two  k«- 
dred  and  fiftieth  annirenart-  C(*l<pbratin«  cf  H»- 
rerhill.  MMMchiuetta.  The  Itev.  Joka  Wai4 
of  the  fonner  place  and  manv  of  h»  oU  ptf- 
iahionera  wt* iv  the  pioaeer  aettlera  of  tbt  w* 
town  on  the  Merrimac 

Graceful  in  name  and   in   thyself,  stf 
river 
None  fairer  saw  in  John  Ward's  pOf*^ 
flock, 
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"roof  that  upon    their    century-irooted 

stock 
I  English  roses  bloom  as  fresh  as  ever. 

:e  the  warm  welcome  of  new  friends 
with  thee, 

^nd  listening  to  thy  home's  familiar 
chime 

^ream  that  thoa  hearest,  with  it  keep- 
ing time, 

)  bells  on  Merrimao  sound  across  the 
sea. 

nk  of  our  thrushes,  when  the  lark  sings 
clear, 

^f  our  sweet  Mayflowers  when  the  dai- 
sies bloom ; 

ind  bear  to  our  and  thy  ancestral  home 

)  kindly  greeting  of  its  children  here. 

that  our   love  surviyes  the   severing 

strain  ; 
liat  the  New  England,  with  the  Old, 

holds  fast 
lie  proud,  fond  memories  of  a  common 

past  ; 
broken  still  the  ties  of  blood  remain  I 


INSCRIPTION 

or  the  bass-relief  by  Preston  Powers,  carved 

n  the  huge  boulder  in  Denver  Park,  Col., 

representing  the  Last  Indian  and  the  Last 

B  eagle,  stooping  from  yon  snow-blown 

peiJu, 
r  the  wild  hunter  and  the  bison  seeks, 
the  changed  world  below ;  and  finds 

alone 
dir  graven    semblance    in  the  eternal 

stone. 


LYDIA   H.   SIGOURNEY 

Dsoription  on  her  Memorial  Tablet  in  Christ 
iroih  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

E  sang  alone,  ere  womanhood  had  known 
rte  gift  of  song  which  fills  the  air  to- 

cUty  : 
ider  and  sweet,  a  music  all  her  own 
if  aj  fitly  linger  where  she  knelt  to  pray. 


MILTON 

Inscription  on  the  Memorial  Window  in  St. 
Margaret  8  Church,  Westminster,  the  gift  of 
George  W.  Childs,  of  America. 

The  new  world  honors  him  whose  lofty 
plea 
For  England's  freedom  made  her  own 
more  sure. 
Whose  song,  immortal  as  its  theme,  shall 
be 
Their  common  freehold  while  both  worlds 
endure. 
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December  17,  1801. 

Blossom  and  greenness,  making  all 
The  winter  birthday  tropical 

And  the  plain  Quaker  parlors  gay. 
Have  gone  from  bracket,  stand,  and  wall  ; 
We  saw  them  fade,  and  droop,  and  fall, 

And  laid  them  tenderly  away. 

White  virgin  lilies,  mignonette. 
Blown  rose,  and  pink,  and  violet, 

A  breath  of  fragrance  passing  by  ; 
Visions  of  beauty  and  decay. 
Colors  and  shapes  that  could  not  stay, 

The  fairest,  sweetest,  first  to  die. 

But  still  this  rustic  wreath  of  mine. 
Of  accrued  oak  and  needled  pine, 

And  lighter  growths  of  forest  lands, 
Woven  and  wound  with  careful  pains. 
And  tender  thous^hts  and  prayers,  remains, 

As  when  it  £x>pped  from  love's  dear 
hands. 

And  not  unfitly  garlanded. 

Is  he,  who,  country-bom  and  bred. 

Welcomes  the  sylvan  ring  which  gives 
A  feeling  of  old  summer  days. 
The  wild  delight  of  woodland  ways, 

The  glory  of  the  autumn  leaves. 

And,  if  the  flowery  meed  of  song 
To  other  bards  may  well  belong. 

Be  his,  who  from  the  farm-field  spoke 
A  word  for  Freedom  when  her  need 
Was  not  of  dulcimer  and  reed. 

This  Isthmian  wreath  of  pine  and  oak. 
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THK  WIND  OF  MARCH 


Up  from  the  sea  the  wild  north  wind  it 
blowing 
Under  the  sky's  gmy  arch  ; 
Smiling,   I  watch  the  shaken  elm-bonghs, 
knowing 
It  is  the  wind  of  March. 

Between  the  passing  and  the  coming  season. 

This  stormy  interlude 
Giyes  to  our  winter- wearied  hearts  a  reason 

For  trustful  gratitude. 

Welcome  to  waiting  ears  its  harsh  fore- 
warning 
Of  light  and  warmth  to  come, 
The  longed-for  joj  of  Nature's  Easter 
morning, 
The  earth  arisen  in  hloom  f 

In  the  loud  tumult  winter's  strength  is 
breaking  ; 

I  listen  to  the  sound, 
As  to  a  voice  of  resurrection,  waking 

To  life  the  dead,  cold  ground. 

Between  these  gusts,  to  the  soft  lapse  I 
hearken 
Of  rivulets  on  their  way  ; 
I    see    these   tossed  and  naked  tree-tops 
darken 
With  the  fresh  leaves  of  May. 

This  roar  of  storm,  this  sky  so  gray  and 
lowering 

Invite  the  airs  of  Sprine, 
A  warmer  sunshine  over  fields  of  flowering. 

The  bluebird*s  song  and  wing. 

Closelv  behind,  the  Gulfs   warm  breeses 
follow 
Thifl  northern  hurricane, 
And,  borne  thereon,  the  bobolink  and  swal- 
low 
Shall  visit  us  again. 

And,  in  green  wood-paths,  in  the  kine-fed 
piMture 
And  by  the  whispering  rills, 
Shall  flowers  repeat  the  lesson  of  the  Mas- 
ter, 
Taught  on  his  Syrian  hills. 


Blow,  then,  wild  wind  f  thy  roar  shiO  < 
in  singing, 
Thy  chill  in  blossoming  ; 
Come,    like   Bethesda's    troubliag   Hi 
bringing 
The  healing  of  the  Spring. 


BETWEEN  THE  GATES 

Between  the  gates  of  birth  and  death 
An  old  and  saintlv  pilgrim  paswJ, 

With  look  of  one  who  witnesseth 
The  long-sought  goal  at  last. 

'*  O  thou  whose  reverent  feet  have  foa 
The  Master's  footprints  in  thy  way 

And  walked  thereon  as  holy  grmuid, 
A  boon  of  thee  I  pray. 

**  My  lack  would  borrow  thy  eicf, 
My  feeble  faith  the  strength  of  tkiac 

I  need  thy  souVs  white  saintlincss 
To  hide  the  stains  of  mine. 

**  The  grace  and  favor  else  denied 
May  well  be  granted  for  thy  sake." 

So,  tempted,  doubting,  sorely  tried, 
A  younger  pilgrim  spake. 

"  Thy  prayer,  my  son,  transcends  bt  ri 
No  power  in  mine,"  the  sage  replied, 

*'  The  burden  of  a  soul  to  lift 
Or  stain  of  sin  to  hide. 

'*  Howe'er  the  outward  life  may  seem. 
For  pardoning  grai*e  we  all  must  pn 

No  man  his  brother  can  redeem 
Or  a  sours  ransom  pay. 

"  Not  always  age  is  growth  of  good  ; 

Its  years  have  lossi^s  with  their  gaia 
Agninst  some  evil  youth  with»taud 

>\'eak  hands  may  strive  in  vain. 

"  With  deeper  voice  than  any  speech 
Of  mortal  lips  from  man  to  man. 

What  earth*fl  unwisdom  may  not  teach 
The  Spirit  only  can. 

**  Make  thou  that  holy  guide  thine  ows 
And  following  where  it  leads  the  «i 

The  known  shall  lame  in  the 
As  twilight  into  day. 
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The  best  of  earth  shall  still  remain, 
And  heaven's  eternal  years  shall  prove 
bat  life  and  death,  and  joy  and  pain, 
Are  ministers  of  Love. 


THE   LAST  EVE   OF  SUMMER 

jmiceb's  last  sun  nigh  unto  setting  shines 
Through  yon  columnar  pines, 

Dd    on  t£e  deepening  shadows  of    the 
lawn 
Its  golden  lines  are  drawn. 

reaming  of  long  gone  sunmier  days  like 
this. 

Feeling  the  wind's  soft  kiss, 
rateful  and  glad  that  failing  ear  and  sight 

Have  stifl  their  old  delight, 

sit  alone,  and  watch  the   warm,  sweet 
day 

Lapse  tenderly  away ; 
nd,  wistful,  with  a  feeling  of  forecast, 

I  ask,  «<  Is  this  the  last  ? 

Will  nevermore  for  me  the  seasons  run 
Their  round,  and  will  the  sun 

f  ardent  summers  yet  to  come  forget 
For  me  to  rise  and  set  ?  " 

bou  shouldst  be  here,  or  I  should  be  with 
thee 
Wherever  thou  mayst  be, 
ips  mute,  hands  clasped,  in   silences  of 
speech 
Each  answering  unto  each. 

or  this  still  hour,  this  sense  of  mystery 
far 

Beyond  the  evening  star, 
o  woids  outworn  suffice  on  lip  or  scroll  : 

The  soul  would  fain  with  soul 

iait,  while  these  few  swift-passing  days 
fulfil 

The  wise-disposing  Will, 
nd,  in  the  evening  as  at  morning,  trust 

The  All-Merciful  and  Just. 

he  solemn  joy  that  soul-communion  feels 

Immortal  life  reveals  ; 
nd  human  love,  its  prophecy  and  sign. 

Interprets  love  divine. 


Come  then,  in  thought,  if  tliat  alone  may  be, 
O  friend  I  and  bring  with  thee 

Thy  calm  assurance  of  transcendent  Spheres 
And  the  Eternal  Years  I 


TO    OLIVER   WENDELL   HOLMES 

8th  Mo.  29TH,  1892 

[This,  the  last  of  Mr.  Whittier^s  poems,  was 
written  but  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.] 

Among  the  thousands  who  with  hail  and 
cheer 

Will  welcome  thy  new  year. 
How  few  of  all  have  passed,  as  thou  and  I, 

So  many  milestones  by  I 

We  have   grown  old  together  ;  we  have 
seen. 

Our  youth  and  ag^  between, 
Twojrenerations  leave  us,  and  to-day 

We  with  the  third  hold  way. 

Loving  and  loved.    If  thought  must  back- 
ward run 

To  those  who,  one  by  one. 
In  the  great  silence  and  the  dark  beyond 

Vanished  with  farewells  fond, 

Unseen,  not  lost ;  our  grateful  memories 
still 
Their  vacant  places  fill, 
And  with  the  full-voiced  greeting  of  new 
friends 
A  tenderer  whisper  blends. 

Linked  close  in  a  pathetic  brotherhood 

Of  mingled  ill  and  good. 
Of  jov  and  grief,  of  grandeur  and  of  shame, 

("or  pity  more  than  blame,  — 

The  gift  is  thine  the  weary  world  to  make 

More  cheerful  for  thy  sake, 
Soothing  the  ears  its  Miserere  pains, 

With  the  old  Hellenic  strains. 

Lighting  the  sullen  face  of  discontent 
With  smiles  for  blessing  sent. 

Enough  of  selfish  wailing  has  been  had. 
Thank  God  !  for  notes  more  glad. 

Life  is  indeed  no  holiday  ;  therein 
Are  want,  and  woe,  and  sin. 
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Death  and  its  namelesa  fears,  and  oyer  all 
Our  pitying  tears  most  falL 

Sorrow  is  real ;  bat  the  counterfeit 

Which  folly  brings  to  it, 
We  need  thy  wit  and  wisdom  to  resist, 

O  rarest  Optimist  1 

Thy  hand,  old  friend  1  the  service  of  our 
da^, 

In  differiufi^  moods  and  wajrs 
May  prove  to  those  who  follow  in  our  train 

Not  valueless  nor  vain. 

Far  off,  and  faint  as  echoes  of  a  dream, 
The  songs  of  boyhood  seem, 


Yet  on  our  autumn  boagfas,  unflowi  wit 
spnng, 
The  evening  thrushes  sing. 

The  hour  draws  near,  howe*er  delayed  u 
late, 
When  at  the  Eternal  Gate 
We  leave  the  words  and  works  we  call  m 
own. 
And  lift  void  hands  alone 

For  love  to  fill.    Our  nakedness  of  seal 
Brings  to  that  Gate  no  toU  ; 

Giftless  we  come  to  Him,  who  all  tkisf 
gives. 
And  live  because  Ue  li^ 
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f  published  in  the  volome  entitled 
roiR«,  and  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
litory  note :  — 

'entured,  in  compliance  with  the 
lear  friends  of  my  beloved  sister, 
H.  WHiTTiEBf  to  add  to  this  little 
few  poetical  pieces  which  she  left 
.  .  .  These  poems,  with  perhaps 
)  exceptions,  afford  but  slight  indi- 
he  inward  life  of  the  writer,  who 
ost  morbid  dread  of  spiritual  and 
egotism,  or  of  her  tenderness  of 
chastened  mirthf  ulneai,  and  pleas- 
thought  and  fancy,  when  her  shy, 
)ul  opened  like  a  flower  in  the 
locial  communion.    In  the  lines  on 


Dr.  Kane  her  friends  will  see  something  of  her 
fine  individuality,  —  the  rare  mingling  of  deli- 
cacy mid  intensity  of  feeling  which  made  her 
dear  to  them.  This  little  poem  reached  Cuba 
while  the  g^eat  explorer  lay  on  his  death-bed, 
and  we  are  told  that  he  listened  with  grateful 
tears  while  it  was  read  to  him  by  his  mother. 

I  am  tempted  to  say  more,  but  I  write  as 
under  the  eye  of  her  who,  while  with  us,  shrank 
with  painful  deprecation  from  the  praise  or 
mention  of  performances  which  seemed  so  far 
below  her  ideal  of  excellence.  To  those  who 
best  knew  her,  the  beloved  circle  of  her  inti- 
mate friends,  I  dedicate  this  slight  memoriaL 

J.  G.  W. 

Amesbubt,  9th  mo.,  1874. 


DREAM  OF  ARGYLE 

Y  arms  no  more  uphold  him 
i  prison's  stony  floor  ; 
death  in  bis  last  slumber, 
le  doomed  MacCallum  More. 

Ireams  a  dream  of  boyhood  ; 
g^in  his  heathery  hills, 
^iu  the  hound's  long  baying, 
moor-fowl,  laugh  of  rills. 

stands  amidst  his  clansmen 
low,  long  banquet-hall, 
m  ancestral  armor 
le  ruddy  firelight  fall. 

lin,  with  pulses  beating, 
the  wandering  minstrel  tell 
ntrose  on  Inverary 
Like  from  his  mountains  fell. 

B  glen,  beyond  the  castle, 
t  the  linn's  swift  waters  shine, 
le  youthful  heir  of  Argyle 
et  glide  and  white  arms  twine. 

f  the  rustic  dancers, 

yred  Effie  smiles  once  more, 


Bends  to  him  her  snooded  tresses. 
Treads  with  him  the  grassy  floor. 

Now  he  bears  the  pipes  lamenting, 
Harpers  for  his  mother  mourn, 

Slow,  with  sable  plume  and  pennon. 
To  her  cairn  of  burial  borne. 

Then  anon  his  dreams  are  darker. 
Sounds  of  battle  fill  his  ears,    - 

And  the  pibroch's  mournful  wailing 
For  his  father's  fall  he  hears. 

Wild  Lochaber's  mountain  echoes 
Wail  in  concert  for  the  dead. 

And  Loch  Awe's  deep  waters  murmur 
For  the  Campbell's  glory  fled  ! 

Fierce  and  strong  the  godless  tyrants 

Trample  the  apostate  land. 
While  her  poor  and  faithful  renmant 

Wait  for  the  Avenger's  hand. 

Once  again  at  Inverary, 

Year^  of  weary  exile  o'er. 
Armed  to  lead  his  scattered  clansmen, 

Stands  the  bold  MacCallum  More. 

Once  again  to  battle  calling 
Souna  the  war-pipes  through  the  glen  ; 
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And  the  couri-yanl  of  Dunstaffnage 
Kings  with  tread  of  arm^  men. 

All  is  lost  f    The  godless  triumph, 
And  the  faithful  ones  and  true 

From  the  scaffold  and  the  prison 
Coyenant  with  God  anew. 

On  the  darkness  of  his  dreaming 
Great  and  sudden  elory  shone  ; 

Over  bonds  and  death  victorious 
Stands  he  bj  the  Father's  throne  I 

From  the  radiant  ranks  of  martjrs 
Notes  of  joy  and  praise  he  hears, 

Songs  of  his  poor  land's  deliverance 
Sounding  from  the  future  years. 

Lo,  he  wakes  f  but  airs  celestial 
Bathe  him  in  immortal  rest, 

And  he  sees  with  unsealed  vision 
Scotland's  cause  with  victory  blest. 

Shining  hosts  attend  and  guard  him 
As  he  leaves  his  prison  door  ; 

And  to  death  as  to  a  triumuh 
Walks  the  great  MacCallum  More  I 


LINES 

Written  on  the  departure  of  Joseph  Stnrgn, 
after  his  riitit  to  the  abolitionists  of  the  United 
States. 

Fair  islands  of  the  sunny  sea  !  luidst  all 

rt'joioiiig  thiii|^, 
No  more  the  wailing;  of  the  slave  a  wild 

diwonlance  brings  ; 
On  the  lifted  brows  of  freemen  the  tropic 

bnM'zes  blow, 
The  mildew  of  the  bondman's  toil  the  land 

no  more  slmll  know. 

How    swells    from    those    green    islands, 

wh<>n'  bird  iind  leaf  and  ilower 
Art*  pniiHing  in   their  own  sweet  way  the 

dawn  of  freetloiiTs  hour, 
Tlie  glorious  resiirreetion  song  from  hearts 

rejoi^'ing  |Mmre<l. 
Thanksgiving  for  the  pritn'less  gift,  —  man's 

regal  ert>wn  re^to^•d  ! 

How  lN*autifiil  through   all  the   green  and 
tnintjiiil  >uniiuer  land, 


Uplifted,  as  br  miracle,  tlw  aoleoui 

stand  I 
The  grass  is  trodden  from  tlw  ptttbs  what 

waiting  freemen  throng, 
Athirst  and  fainting  for  tlw  cap  of  life  4t- 

nied  so  long. 


Oh,  blessed  were  the   feet  of  him 

generous  errand  here 
Was  to  unloose  the  oaptive's  ehain  aad  ifj 

the  mourner's  tear  ; 
To  lift  again  the  fallen  ooet  n  hmhrn^ 

robber  hand 
Had  left  in  pain  and  wretchedneti  by  thi 

waysides  of  the  land. 

The  islands  of  the  sea  rejoice ;  the  harvtrt 

anthems  rise ; 
The  sower  of  the  seed  must  own  *t  is  Wi^ 

vellous  in  his  eyes  ; 
The  old   waste  places   are  rebaUtv  — thi 

broken  waib  restored,  — 
And  the   wilderness  is  blooming  like  thi 

garden  of  the  Lord  I 


Thanksgiving  for  the   holy 

not  the  laborer  rest. 
His  earnest  faith  and  worics  of  love  han 

been  so  richly  Uest  ? 
The    pride  of  all  fair  England  sUl  kr 

ocean  islands  be. 
And    their    peasantry  with    joyful   hcart» 

keep  ceaseless  jubilee. 

Rest,   never !  while   his  ctMmtnrniea  bsw 

trampled  hearts  to  bl«*<Hl« 
The  stiHed    murmur   of   their   wrvogi  Lj 

listening  ear  shall  iKtHl, 
AMiere    England's    far   de}»endeneies  Wf 

mightf  not  merrif^  know. 
To  all  the  erushed  and  suffering  tbcrt  hM 

pitying  love  shall  flow. 

The  friend  of  freedom   evcr\'whrre.  ham 

mourns  he  for  our  lauii« 
The  brand  of   whose  hypocrisy   bans  x 

her  guilty  hand  I 
Her  thrift  a  theft,  the  rublii*r*s  grwd  ui 

i'UMiiing  in  her  eve. 
Her  glory  shame,  her  Haunting  flag  oa  sC 

the  winds  a  lie  ! 

For  us  with  steady  strength  of  heart  sM 
zeal  forever  true, 


DR.   KANE  IN   CUBA 
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e  champion  of  the  island  slave  the  con- 
flict doth  renewy 

I  labor  here  hath  been  to  point  the 
Pharisaic  eye 

ray  from  empty  creed  and  form  to  where 
the  wounded  lie. 

»w  beautiful  to  us  should  seem  the  com- 
ing feet  of  such  I 

eir  garments  of  self-sacrifice  have  heal- 
ing in  their  touch ; 

eir  gospel  mission  none  may  doubt,  for 
they  heed  the  Master's  call, 

ho  here  walked  with  the  multitude,  and 
sat  at  meat  with  all  I 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS 

c  rests  with  the  immortals  ;  his  journey 

has  been  long : 
r  him  no  wail  of  sorrow,  but  a  ptean  full 

and  strong ! 
well  and  brayely  has  he  done  the  work 

he  found  to  do, 
justice,  freedom,  duty,  God,  and  man 

foreyer  true. 

rong  to  the  end,  a  man  of  men,  from  out 

the  strife  he  passed  ; 
e  grandest  hour  of  all  his  life  was  that 

of  earth  the  last. 
tw  midst  his  snowy  hills  of  home  to  the 

grave  they  bear  him  down, 
e  glory  of  his  fourscore  years  resting  on 

him  like  a  crown. 

e  mourning  of  the  many  bells,  the 
drooping  flags,  all  seem 

ke  some  dim,  unreal  pageant  passing  on- 
ward in  a  dream  ; 

id  following  with  the  living  to  his  last 
and  narrow  bed, 

^thinks  I  see  a  shadowy  band,  a  train  of 
noble  dead. 

is  a  strange  and  weird  procession  that  is 
slowly  moving  on, 

le  phantom  patriots  gathered  to  the  fu- 
neral of  their  son  I 

shadowy  g^uise  they  move  along,  brave 
Otis  with  hushed  tread, 

id  Warren  walking  reverently  by  the 
father  of  the  dead. 


Gliding  foremost  in  the  misty  band  a  gentle 
form  is  there. 

In  the  white  robes  of  the  angels  and  their 
glory  round  her  hair. 

She  hovers  near  and  bends  above  her  world- 
wide honored  child. 

And  the  joy  that  heaven  alone  can  know 
be^ns  on  her  features  mild. 

And  so  they  bear  him  to  his  grave  in  the 

fulness  of  his  years, 
True  sage  and  prophet,  leaving  us  in  a  time 

of  many  fears. 
Nevermore  amid  the  darkness  of  our  wild 

and  evil  day 
Shall  his  voice  be  heard  to  cheer  us,  shall 

his  finger  point  the  way. 


DR.  KANE  IN  CUBA 

A  NOBLE  life  is  in  thy  care, 
A  sacred  trust  to  thee  is  eiven  ; 

Bright  Island  I  let  thy  healmg  air 
Be  to  him  as  the  breath  of  Heaven. 

The  marvel  of  his  daring  life  — 
The  self-forgetting  leader  bold  — 

Stirs,  like  the  trumpet's  call  to  strife, 
A  million  hearts  of  meaner  mould. 

Eyes  that  shall  never  meet  his  own 
Look  dim  with  tears  across  the  sea, 

Where  from  the  dark  and  icy  zone, 

Sweet  Isle  of  Flowers  I  he  comes  to  thee. 

Fold  him  in  rest,  O  pitying  clime  I 
Give  back  his  wasted,  strength  again  ; 

Soothe,  with  thy  endless  sununer  time. 
His  winter-wearied  heart  and  brain. 

Sine  soft  and  low,  thou  tropic  bird, 
From  out  the  fragrant,  flowery  tree,  — 

The  ear  that  hears  thee  now  has  heard 
The  ice-break  of  the  winter  sea. 

Through  his  long  watch  of  awful  night, 
He  saw  the  Bear  in  Northern  skies  ; 

Now,  to  the  Southern  Cross  of  light 
He  lifts  in  hope  his  weary  eyes. 

Prayers  from  the  hearts  that  watched  in  fear 
When  the  dark  North  no  answer  gave, 

Rise,  trembling,  to  the  Father's  ear. 
That  still  His  love  may  help  and  save. 
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LADY  FRANKLIN 

Fold  thy  hands,  thj  work  is  orer ; 

Cool  thj  watching  eyes  with  tears  ; 
Let  thj  poor  heart,  over-wearied. 

Rest  alike  from  hopes  and  fears,  — 


Hopes,  that  saw  with  sleepless  Tisioo 
One  sad  picture  fading  slow  ; 

Fears,  that  followed,  vague  and  nameless, 
Lifting  hack  the  veils  of  snow. 

For  thj  hrave  one,  for  thy  lost  one. 
Truest  heart  of  woman,  weep  f 

Owning  still  the  love  that  granted 
Unto  thy  beloved  sleep. 

Not  for  him  that  hour  of  terror 
When,  the  long  ice-battle  o'er. 

In  the  suuless  day  his  comrades 
DeathwanTtrod  the  Polar  shore. 

Spared  the  cruel  cold  and  famine, 
Spared  the  fainting  heart's  despair. 

What  but  that  could  mercy  grant  him  ? 
What  but  that  has  been'thy  prayer  ? 

Dear  to  thee  that  last  memorial 
From  the  cairn  beside  the  sea  ; 

Evermore  the  month  of  roses 
Shall  be  sacred  time  to  thee. 

Sad  it  is  the  mournful  yew-tree 
()*er  his  slumbers  may  not  wave  ; 

Sad  it  is  the  English  daisy 
May  not  blossom  on  his  grave. 

Rut  his  tomb  shall  storm  and  winter 
Shape  and  fashion  year  by  year, 

Pile  his  mighty  mausoleum, 

Block  by  block,  and  tier  on  tier. 

Ctuardian  of  its  gleaming  portal 

Shall  his  Htaiiuess  honor  be, 
While  thy  love,  a  sweet  immortal. 

Hovers  o'er  the  winter  sea. 

NIGHT   AND    DEATH 

TiiK  storm- wind  is  howling 
Through  old  pines  afar  ; 

The  drear  night  is  falling 
Without  moon  or  star. 


The  roused  sea  is  lashing 
The  bold  shore  behimC 

And  the  moan  of  its  ebbuig 
Keeps  time  with  the  wind. 

On,  on  through  the  darknett, 

A  spectre,  I  pass 
Where,  like  moaning  of  broken  k 

Surges  the  grass  T 

I  see  her  lone  head-stone,  — 
'T  is  white  as  a  shroud  ; 

Like  a  pall  hangs  above  it 
The  low  drooping  cloud. 

Who  speaks  through  the  dark  nij 
And  lull  of  the  wind  ? 

'T  is  the  sound  of  the  pine-leaves 
And  sea-waves  behind. 

The  dead  girl  is  silent,  — 

I  stand  by  her  now  ; 
And  her  puUe  beats  no  qnicker, 

Nor  crimsons  her  brow. 

llie  small  hand  that  trembled. 
When  last  in  my  own. 

Lies  patient  and  folded. 
And  colder  than  stone. 

Like  the  white  blossoms  falliaf 

To-night  in  the  gale. 
So  she  in  her  beauty 

Sauk  mournful  and  pale. 

Yet  I  loved  her  !     I  utter 
Such  words  by  her  grave. 

As  I  would  not  have  sp«>ken 
Her  last  breath  to  save. 

Of  her  love  the  angels 

In  heaven  might  tell. 
While  mine  would  be  whisperrd 

With  shudders  in  hell  ! 

T  was  well  that  the  white  ones 

Who  bore  her  to  bli« 
Shut  out  from  her  new  li/e 

The  vision  of  this  ; 

Else,  sure  as  I  stand  here. 
And  speak  of  my  love. 

She  would  leave  for  my 
Her  glory  above. 
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THE   MEETING   WATERS 

Close  beside  the  meeting  waters, 
Lone  I  stood  as  in  a  drieain, 

Watching  how  the  little  river 
Fell  into  the  broader  stream. 

Calm  and  still  the  mingled  current 

Glided  to  the  waiting  sea  ; 
On  its  breast  serenely  pictured 

Floating  cloud  and  siurting  tree. 

And  I  thought,  '*  O  human  spirit ! 

Strong  and  deep  and  pure  and  blest, 
Let  the  stream  of  my  existence 

Blend  with  thine,  and  find  its  rest  I " 

I  could  die  as  dies  the  river. 
In  that  current  deep  and  wide  ; 

I  would  live  as  live  its  waters. 
Flashing  from  a  stronger  tide  ! 


THE  WEDDING  VEIL 

EAR  Anna,  when  I  brought  her  veil. 
Her  white  veil,  on  her  wedding  uight, 
hrew  o*er  my  thin  brown  hair  its  folds, 
And,  laughmg,  turned  me  to  the  light. 

See,  Bessie,  see  !  you  wear  at  last 
The  bridal  veil,  forsworn  for  years  ! " 
le  saw  my  face,  —  her  laugh  was  hushed. 
Her  happy  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

1th  kindly  haste  and  trembling  hand 
She  drew  away  the  gauzy  mist ; 
F'orgive,  dear  heart ! "  her  sweet  voice 

said  : 
Her  loving  lips  my  forehead  kissed. 


We  passed  from  out  the  searching  light ; 

The  summer  night  was  calm  and  fair  : 
I  did  not  see  her  pitying  eyes, 

I  felt  her  soft  hand  smooth  my  hair. 

Her  tender  love  unlocked  my  heart ; 
Mid  falling  tears,  at  last  I  said, 
'*  Forsworn  indeed  to  me  that  veil 
Because  I  only  love  the  dead  f " 

She  stood  one  moment  statue-still. 
And,  musing,  spake,  in  undertone, 
"  The  living  love  may  colder  grow  ; 
The  dead  is  safe  with  Grod  alone  I  '* 


CHARITY 

The  pilgrim  and  stranger  who  through  the 

day 
Holds  over  the  desert  his  trackless  way. 
Where  the  terrible  sands  nb  shade  have 

known. 
No  sound  of  life  save  his  camePs  moan. 
Hears,  at  last,  through  the  mercy  of  Allah 

to  all, 
From  his  tent-door  at  evening  the  Bedouin's 

call : 
"  Whoever  thou  art  whose  need  is  greats 
In  the  name  of  Gody  the  Compassionate 
And  Merciful  One,  for  thee  I  wait  I " 

For  gifts  in  His  name  of  food  and  rest 
The  tents  of  Islam  of  God  are  blest ; 
Thou  who  hast  faith  in  the  Christ  above. 
Shall  the  Koran  teach  thee   the   Law  of 

Love?  — 
O  Christian  !  open  thy  heart  and  door, 
Cry  east  and  west  to  the  wandering  poor  : 
"  Whoever  thou  art  whose  need  is  great, 
In  the  name  of  Christ,  the  Compassionate 
And  Merciful  One,  for  thee  I  wait !  " 
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1.    EARLY  AND  UNCOLLECTED 
VERSES 

I  AM  yieldini;  to  what  teems,  under  the  cir- 
cumatanct^s,  uliiuMt  a  necessity,  in  adding  to  the 

Bieces  aKsigncd  for  one  reason  or  another  to  the 
mho  of  an  appendix,  some  of  my  very  earliest 
attempts  at  verse,  which  hare  been  kept  alive 
in  the  newspapers  for  the  htst  half  century. 
A  few  of  them  have  even  been  printed  in  book 
form  without  my  consent,  and  greatly  to  my 
annoyance,  with  all  their  accumulated  ernws 
of  the  press  added  to  their  original  defects 
and  crudity.  I  suppose  they  should  hare  died 
a  natural  death  long  ago,  but  their  feline  te- 
nacity of  life  seisms  to  contradict  the  theory 
of  the  ""  sunrival  of  the  fittest.**  I  have  con- 
sented, at  my  publishen*  request,  to  take  the 
poor  vagrants  home  and  give  them  a  more 
presentable  appearance,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  at  least  be  of  some  interest  to  those  who 
are  curious  enough  to  note  the  weak  begin- 
nings of  the  graduate  of  a  small  country  dis- 
trict school,  sixty  years  ago.  That  they  met 
with  some  degree  of  favor  at  that  time  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  tliat  the  makers  of 
venie  were  then  few  in  number,  with  little 
competition  in  their  unprofitable  vocation,  and 
that  the  Htandard  of  criticism  was  not  discour- 
agingly  hi^h. 

The  earliest  of  the  author's  verses  that 
found  their  way  into  print  were  published  in 
the  Newburyport  Fret  /V«»jm,  edited  by  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  (tarrison,  in  IvJtK  [The  poems 
here  collecte<l,  with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
were  written  during  the  years  182.>-lt*33,] 

THE   EXILES    DEPARTrRE 

Fond  sc«»ne8,  which  dt»lifchted  my  youthful  ex- 
istenee,  • 

With  feelinifs  of  sorrow  I  bid  ye  adieu  ~ 
A  lastint?  adieu  !  for  now.  dim  in  the  dintance, 

Tlie  Hhores  of  Hi)>eniia  rece<le  from  niv  view. 
Kan^well  to  the  cliffs,  teiiipest-)>eaten  an^  RTay, 
Whiih  iruHni  the  lov'd  shores  of  my  own  na- 
tive land  ; 
Fan*well  to  the  villaire  and  sail-shadowM  bav. 
The  furfHtH'ruwn'd  hill  and  the  water-wasn'd 
strand. 


'4  a 


I  *ve  fought  for  my  eiwUy  ~  I  Va 
the  danfcen 
That  throng  round  the  path  of  tha 
strife ; 
I  now  must  depart  to  a  natios  sf 

And  pass  in  swslnsioa  tha 
Far,  far  from  the  friends  to  By 
dear. 
With  none  to  support  me  in  Mril 
And  none  but  the  strancer  to  orap  tW  ad  tor 
On  the  icrave  where  the  kcait-fatvlMn  Eiflt  ii 
lain. 


Kfe; 


I  I 


Friends  of  my  youth  I    I 
ever. 
And  hasten  to  dwell  in  a  regfaNi 
Tet  time  cannot  change,  nor  tlw  bnad 
sever. 
Hearts  firmlv  united  and  tried  a 
Ah,  no  I  thoufni  I  wander.  wXL  and 

In  a  far  distant  land,  yet  shall 
When  far  o*er  the  ooean*s  white 
borne. 
The  scene  of  past  pUnsnria,  —  n^ 
place. 


Farewell,  shores  of  Erin,  green  bad  of  vy  b* 
then :  — 
(hice  mon>,  and  fon>ver.  a  mournful  Mb^' 
For  round  thy  dim  h«o<Uands  the 
gathers. 
And  shrouds  the  fair  Ule  I  no  kncvr 
I  STo  —  but  whervver  my  footst«ps  1  hi 


For  freedom  and  peace  to  my  o' 
And  contentment  and  joy  to  each 
friend 

Shall  Im*  the  heart's   praver  ef 
Exile!  * 


n  n«UT« 


the  \mkl 


4% 


THE   DEITY 

Ths  Prof^rt  MMi 

(>n  the  hifrh  mount,  and  saw  the  trmp«si  cWaA 
Pour  the  fien*e  whirlwind  from  its  ri*rnsr 
<>f  (*onirreirat«'d  ifloom.    Th«  roimntata  t«k. 
Tom  from   the  earth,   hnavvd  hich  its  ra* 

wher»»  once 
Its    branches    wavnd.     The   fir^trM 

ftimi. 
Smote  bv  the  tempest,  laahed  the 

si({«>. 
Yet.  calm  in  ct>niri(»ns  parity,  the  S 
lieheld  the  awful  desoUti<in.  fur 
The  Eternal  Spirit  moved  nut  in  the 
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The  tempest  oeaaed.    The  cavemed  earthquake 

burst 
Forth  from  its  priaon,  and  the  monntain  rocked 
Even  to   its  base.    The  topmost  crags  were 

thrown, 
With  fearful   crashing,  down   its  shuddering 

sides. 
Unawed,  the  Prophet  saw  and  heard  ;  he  felt 
Not   in   the   earthquake   moTed   the  God  of 

Heaven. 
The  murmur  died  away  :  and  from  the  height, 
Tom  by  the  storm  and  snattered  by  the  shock, 
Koae  far  and  clear  a  pyramid  of  flfune  ^ 
Migh^  and  vast ;  the  startled  mountain  deer 
Shrank  from  its  glare,  and  cowered  within  the 

shade; 
The  wild  fowl  shrieked  — but  even  then  the 

Seer 
Untiembling  stood  and   marked   the   fearful 

glow, 
For  Israel's  God  came  not  within  the  flame ! 

The  fiery  beacon  sank.    A  still,  small  voice. 
Unlike  to  human  sound,  at  once  conveyed 
Deep  awe  and  reverence  to  his  pious  heart. 
Then  bowed  the  holy  man  ^  his  face  he  veiled 
Within  his  mantle  —  and  in  meekness  owned 
The  presence  of  his  God,  discerned  not  in 
The   storm,  the   euihquake,  or   the  mighty 
flame. 


THE  VALE  OF  THE  MERRIMAC 

Thsbe  are  streams  which  are  famous  in  his- 
tory's story. 
Whose  names  are  familiar  to   pen  and   to 
tongue, 
BeBowBed  in  the  records  of  love  and  of  i[lory. 
Where  knighthood  has  ridden  and  minstrels 
have  suns' :  — 
Fair  streams  tnro'  more  populous  regions  are 
gliding, 
Tower,    ten^ple,    and   palace    their   borders 
adorning, 
With  tall-masted  ships  on  their  broad  bosoms 
riding. 
Their  banners  stretched  out  in  the  breezes  of 
morning; 
And  their  vales  may  be  lovely  and  pleasant  — 
but  never 
Was  Rki£F  ever  wafted,  or  wav*d  a  white  sail 
OW  a  lovelier  wave  than  my  dear  native  river, 
Chr  brighter  tides  rolled  than  in  Merriraac^s 
vue! 

And  fair  streams  may  glide  where  the  climate 
is  milder. 
Where  winter  ne'er  gathers  and  spring  ever 
bk>oms. 
And  others  may  roll  where  the  region  is  wilder. 
Their  dark  waters  hid  in  some  forest's  deep 
gloom. 
Where  the  thundeivscath'd  peaks  of  Helvetia 
are  frowning. 
And  the  Rhine  s  rapid  waters  encircle  their 


Where  the  snows  of  long  years  are  the  hoary 
Alps  crowning. 
And  the  tempest-cnarg'd  vapor  their  tall  tops 
embraces :  — 
There  sure  might  be  fix'd,  amid  scenery  so 
frightful. 
The  region  or  romance  and  wild  fairy-tale,  — 
But  such  scenes  could  not  be  to  my  heart  so  de- 
lightful 
As  the  home  of  my  fathers,  —  fair  Merrimac's 
vale! 

There  are  streams  where  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence musters 
The  fairest  of  fruits  by  their  warm  sunny 
sides. 
The  vine  bending  low  with  the  grape's  heavy 
dusten. 
And  the  orange-tree  waving  its  fruit   o'er 
their  tides :  — 
But  I  envy  not  him  whose  lot  has  been  cast 
there. 
For  oppression  is  there  —  and  the  hand  of  the 


tier, 

justice  or  mercv. 
And   made   him   a  wretched   and  indigent 


Rega 


J  oiler, 
ess  of 


justice  or  mercv,  has  past  there. 


toiler. 

No — dearer  to  me  are  the  scenes  of  my  child- 
hood. 
The  moss-cover'd  bank  and  the  breeze-wafted 
sail,  ^ 
The  age-stinted  oak  and  the  green  groves  of 
wild-wood 
That  wave  round  the  borders  of  Merrimac's 
valel 

Oh,  lovely  the  scene,  when  the  gray  misty  vapor 

Of  morning  is  lifted  from  Merrimac's  shore  ; 
When  the  m«-fly,  lii^ting  his  wild  gleaming 
taper. 
Thy  dimly  seen  lowlands  comes  glimmering 
o'er; 
When  on  thv  calm  surface  the  moonbeam  falls 
brightly. 
And  the  dull  bird  of  night  is  his  covert  for- 
saking. 
When  the  wnippoorwill's  notes  from  thy  mar- 
gin souna  lightly. 
And  break  on  the  sound  which  thy  small 
waves  are  making, 
O  brightest  of  visions  !  my  heart  shall  forever. 
Till  memory  shall  perish  and  reason  shall  fail, 
Still  preference  give  to  my  own  native  river. 
The  name  of  my  fathers,  and  Merrimac's 
valel 


BENEVOLENXE 

Hail,  heavenly  gift !  within  the  human  breast. 
Germ  of  unnumber'd  virtues  —  by  thy  aid 

The  fainting  heart,  with  riving  grief  opprest, 
SnrvivM  the  ruin  adverse  scenes  have  made : 

Woes  that  have  wrung  the  bosom,  cares  that 
preyed 
Long  on  the  spirit,  are  rlissolv'd  by  thee  — 

Misfortune's  frown,  despair^s  disastrous  shade, 
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Ghastly  diseaae,  and  pining  poverty, 
Thy  influence  dreiMl,  and  at  tJiy  approaeh  they 
flee. 

Thv  apirit  led  th*  immortal  Howard  on ; 

Nurtured  by  thee,  on  many  a  foreign  shore 
Imperishable  fame,  by  virtue  won, 

Adorns  his  memory,  tho*  his  oonrse  is  o*er ; 
Thr  animating  smile  his  aspect  wore. 

To  cheer  the  sorrow-desolated  soul. 
Compassion's  balm  in  jg^ef-wom  hearts  to  poor. 

And  snatch  the  prisoner  from  despalr^s  con- 
trol. 
Steal  half  his  woes  away,  and  lighter  make  the 
whole. 

Qreen  be  the  sod  on  CherMm^s  honorM  field,  ^ 
Wliere  wraps  the  turf  around  his  mouldering 
clay: 

There  let  tlie  earth  her  choicest  beauties  yield. 
And  therd  the  breeie  in  gentlest  murmurs 

Tliere  let  tne  widow  and  the  orphan  stray. 

To  wet  with  tears  their  benefactor^s  tomb ; 
Tliere  let  the  rescued  prisoner  bend  his  way. 
And  mourn  o'er  hiiu,  who  in  the  dungeun^s 
gluom 
Had  sought  him  and  averted  misery's  fearful 
doom. 

His  grave  perfum'd  with   heartfelt   sighs  of 
grief. 
And  moistened  by  the  tear  of  gratitude,  — 
Oh,  how  unlike  the  spot  where  war's  grim  chief 
•Sinks  on  the  field,  in  sanguine  waves  im- 
brued! 
Who  mourns  for  him,  whose  footsteps  can  be 
viewed 
With  reverential  awe  imprinted  near 
The  monuniciit  n»Mr'd  »»Vr  the  man  of  blood  ? 

(>r  who  woHte  on  it  sorrow's  balmy  tear  ? 
None  !  Hhaiiie  aud  minery  rest  alone  upon  his 
bier. 

(HTitprin?  of  heaven  I     Benevolence,  thy  pow'r 

Hade  WiUHTforee  its  mighty  champion  be. 
And  t4iu>;)it  a  Clarkson's  ardent  mind  to  miar 

O'er  every  olMtJU*le.  when  nerving  thee  :  — 
Tlieint  waN  the  tank  t4>  Met  the  Hnfftrer  free. 

To  break  the  bonds  uhich  bound  th'  uuwill- 
ini;  Mlave. 
To  Hhe<i  abroad  the  li^ht  of  liberty. 

And  leave  t4>  all  the  rivrhtj*  their  Maker  gave. 
To  bid   the  world   rejiHce  o'er  hated  slavery's 
gra>«- 

I>iffuMf  thv  elinmw.  Henevoleno**  I  let  thy  light 

Heree  tht*  dark  eloucLi  which  agett  |»aiit  have 
thnmn 
Befon*  the  lieanis  of  truth  —  and  nature's  right, 

InUirn.  li*t  ever>'  haniene<l  tyrant  own  ; 
<hi  i»ur  fair  Hliore  Im*  thy  mild  i)n*M*nre  known  ; 

\nt\  evi*ry  |Mirtion  of  (\>hiinl>ia*H  laiwl 
Be  ajt  (mnI'm  i^inlen  nkith  thy  blewimcs  sown  ; 

Y»'a.  o'er  Karth*M  regiont*  let  tli>  h»ve  expand 
Till  all  united  an*  in  frimdifhip's  sacred  band ! 


Then  in  that  hour  of  joy  will  be  faUUM 
The  prophet's  heart-cotmoliBg  prnplwty ; 

Then  war's  commotion  shall  oaearta  W  k^ 
And  men  their  swords  to  ocher  nse  tmptf , 

T%en  Afric's  injured  sons  no  murv  akatt  tij 


The  bittemesa  of  slavery's  toil  and  .  ^ 
Nor  pride  nor  love  of  gain  direct  the  eye 

Of  stem  opprMsicm  to  their  T 
But  peace,  a  lasting   peace, 
world  shall  reign. 


OCEAN 

Ukfathombd  deep,  naletlsr'd 

Of  never«ilent  wav«a. 
Each  by  ita  nuhing  follower  cluM*d, 

Through  unillumin*d  oaves. 
And  o'er  the  rocks  wboae  tnfreta  rvds. 

E'en  since  the  birth  of  time. 
Have  heard  amid  thy  solitade 

The  billow's 


O'er  what  recesses,  depC^ 

Dost  thou  thy  waves  impel. 
Where  never  vet  a  snnbcisin  d 

Or  gleam  of  moooligbt  fell  t 
For  never  yet  did  mortal  eras 

Thy  gloom-wrapt  deeps  ^^^'J^. 
And  naught  of  thy  drraid  mystefws 

The  tongue  of  man  hath  told. 

What,  though  proud  man  pnssas  ts  k 

liis  course  upon  thy  tide. 
O'er  thy  dark  oillows  uaeuotniU'd 

His  fragile  bark  to  guide  — 
Yet  who,  upon  thv  rooantabi  wmvsi^ 

Can  feel  nimself  sr«ure 
While  8we<*i>ing  oVr  thy  _ 

IK.'ep.  awtul.  and  oUwan*  ? 


But  thou  art  mild  and  traaqnll 

Thy  wrathful  HpiritM  lUeep. 
And  gentle  billftwa,  calm  an4  akiw. 

Ai'roKM  thy  IxMtni  Mw«>«'p. 
Yet  where  the  dim  hi»ri<on's  boaad 

Hifits  on  thy  H)iarklint;  bed« 
Tlie  teni|>ef(t-i'loud,  in  gUhim  pctiftkoad. 

rrffMUVM  iiA  wrath  to  shed. 

TliUA.  mild  and  o.*dni  in  vtiuth's  bright 

The  tide  of  life  app>-arw. 
Wh«>ii  fancy  iKiinta,  w  ith  magir  •}«  IL 

Tilt*  hlisM  of  coMiing  year«  ; 
But  doudn  w  ill  rtM*.  luid  darkneiM  bra 

O'er  liff'rt  dtsfitful  way. 
And  cruel  diHMi>p«iintni**iit  fling 

Its  Mliade  on  n(»|»r'»  dim  ray. 


TIIK   MCll  IAN    \  I>rF.k> 

Sii.KNt'K  ft'tT  vea  ami  earth 
With  the  \fil  of  e\*^ini;  frll. 

Till  the  ei»nvent-t«twer  sent  devfjy  feci 
The  chime  ot  ita  \  eapvr  belL 
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iment  —  and  that  solemn  sound 
heavy  on  the  ear ; 
rtemer  echo  paased  aronnd, 
the  boldest  shook  to  hear. 

irtled  monks  thronged  pp, 
\e  torchlight  cold  and  dim ; 
le  priest  let  fall  his  inoense-cnp, 
the  yirgin  hushed  her  hymn, 
>oding  dash,  and  a  clanging  tramp, 
a  summoning  voice  were  heard, 
etted  wall,  and  dungeon  damp, 
tie  fearful  echo  stirred. 

asant  heard  the  sound, 

e  sat  beside  his  hearth ; 

le  song  and  the  dance  were  hushed  around, 

I  the  nre-side  tale  of  mirth. 

ieftain  shook  in  his  banner^  hall, 

le  sound  of  fear  drew  nigh, 

e  warder  shrank  from  the  castle  wall, 

to  gleam  of  spears  went  by. 

woe  I  to  the  stranger,  then, 

le  feast  and  flow  of  wine, 

red  array  of  mailed  men, 

owed  at  the  holy  shrine  ;^ 

)  wakened  pride  of  an  injured  land 

burst  its  iron  thrall, 

he  plumSd  chief  to  the  pilgrim  band ; 

I  woe  I  to  the  sons  of  Gam ! 

beings  fell  that  hour, 

I  the  young  and  passing  fair, 

le  flame  went  up  from  dome  and  tower, 

avenger^s  arm  was  there  I 

ranger  priest  at  the  altar  stood, 

elaspea  his  beads  in  prayer, 

e  holy  shrine  grew  dim  with  blood, 

avenger  found  him  there  I 

woe !  to  the  sons  of  Oaul, 

lie  serf  and  mailed  lord ; 

rere  gathered  darkly,  one  and  all, 

le  harvest  of  the  sword : 

le  morning  sun,  with  a  quiet  smile, 

e  out  o*er  hill  and  glen, 

led  temple  and  smouldering  pile, 

the  ghastly  forms  of  men. 

9  sunshine  sweetly  smiled, 

a  early  glance  came  forth, 

no  sympathy  with  the  wild 

terrible  things  of  earth. 

le  man  of  blood  that  day  might  read. 

Ullage  freely  given, 

1  his  dark  and  midnight  deed 

me  the  calm  of  Heaven. 


•HE  SPIRIT  OF  THE   NORTH 

nuT  of  the  frozen  North, 
i^ere  the  wave  is  chained  and  still, 
kd  the  savage  bear  looks  f ordi 
l^ightly  from  his  cavemed  hill  I 


Down  from  thy  eternal  throne. 
From  thy  land  of  cloud  and  storm. 

Where  the  meeting  icebergs  groan, 
Sweepeth  on  thy  wrathful  form. 

Spirit  of  the  frozen  wing  I 

Dweller  of  a  voiceless  clime, 
Where  no  coming  on  of  spring 

Gilds  the  weary  course  of  tame  I 
Monarch  of  a  resim  untrod 

By  the  restless  feet  of  men. 
Where  alone  the  hand  of  Goa 

^Mid  his  mighty  works  hath  been  I 

Throned  amid  the  ancient  hills, 

Piled  with  undecaying  snow. 
Flashing  with  the  path  of  rills. 

Frozen  in  their  nrst  glad  flow : 
Thou  hast  seen  the  gloomy  north. 

Gleaming  with  unearthly  light. 
Spreading  its  pale  banners  forth. 

Checkered  with  the  stars  of  night. 

Thou  hast  gazed  untrembling,  where 

Giant  forms  of  flame  were  driven. 
Like  the  spirits  of  the  air. 

Striding  up  the  vault  of  heaven ! 
Thou  hast  seen  that  midnight  glow, 

Hiding  moon  and  star  and  sky, 
And  the  icy  hills  below 

Reddening  to  the  fearful  dye. 

Dark  and  desolate  and  lone. 

Curtained  with  the  tempest-cloud. 
Drawn  around  thy  ancient  throne 

Like  oblivion ^8  moveless  shroud. 
Dim  and  distantly  the  sun 

Glances  on  thy  oalace  walls. 
But  a  shadow  cola  and  dun 

Broods  along  its  pillared  halls. 

Lord  of  sunless  depths  and  cold  ! 

Chainer  of  the  northern  sea ! 
At  whose  feet  the  storm  is  rolled. 

Who  hath  power  to  humble  tbee  ? 
Spirit  of  the  stormy  north  I 

Bow  thee  to  thy  Maker's  nod  ; 
Bend  to  him  who  sent  thee  forth. 

Servant  of  the  living  Qod, 


THE  EARTHQUAKE 

Calmly  the  night  came  down 
O'er  Scylla^s  shattered  walls ; 

How  desolate  that  silent  town  I 
How  tenantl^s  the  halls. 

Where  yesterday  her  thousands  trod. 

And  pnnces  graced  their  proud  abode  I 

Low,  on  the  wet  sea  sand, 

Humbled  in  anguish  now, 
The  desnot,  midst  his  menial  band, 

Bent  aown  his  kingly  brow ; 
And  prince  and  peasant  knelt  in  prayer. 
For  grief  had  made  them  equal  tnere. 
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Agjun  M  at  the  mom. 

The  earthquake  roU*d  ita  ear  : 
Lowly  the  castle-toven  were  home. 

That  moek*d  the  ■torma  of  war: 
The  mountain  reeled,  ita  BhiverM  hrow 
Went  down  among  the  wamea  helow. 

Up  rose  the  kneelert  then. 
As  the  wave*8  roah  waa  heard : 

The  horror  of  those  fated  men 
Was  uttered  hv  no  word. 

But  closer  still  the  mother  prest 

The  infant  to  her  faithful  hreast 


One  long,  wild  shriek  went  ap, 

Full  mighty  in  despair ; 
As  how^d  to  drink  death  a  bitter  enp, 

The  thousands  gathered  there  ; 
And  man's  strong  wail  and  woman^s 
Blent  as  the  waters  hurried  by. 

On  swept  the  whelming  sea ; 

The  mountains  felt  its  shock. 
As  the  long  cnr  of  aguny 

Thrills  thro  their  towers  of  rock ; 
An  echo  round  that  fatal  shore 
The  death  wail  of  the  sufferen  bom. 


The  morning  sun  shed  forth 

Its  liglit  upon  the  scene, 
Wh«;re  tower  and  palace  strew*d  the  earth 

With  wrecks  of  what  had  been. 
But  of  the  thousands  who  were  gone, 
No  trace  was  left,  no  Testige  shown. 

JUDITH   AT  THE  TE.\T  OF  HOLO- 
FERNES 

NuiBT  was  down  among  the  mount^ns, 

In  her  dim  and  ({uiet  manner. 
Whore  Hi'thuliH^H  Hilver  fountains 

(fUHh<*d  b<*n(»ath  the  AssTrian  banner. 
M«M>iili»rHt.  o'er  her  meek  dominion. 

Am  li  nuK:htv  fliig  unfurled. 
Like  an  ang«*l*M  ttnowy  pinion 

Ki>stiii^  on  a  darkened  world  I 

Faintly  r«i*i*»  the  city'H  murmur. 

Hut  t)iH  cmwdt'd  camp  was  calm ; 
Ginii-d  in  thfir  luittln  armor, 

KiM-h  :i  falrhiim  at  his  ann. 
I>»nllv  eliii'f  and  w(>.ir>'  vamal 

In  tliH  amiM  of  HliinilMT  UA\ ; 
It  h;iil  lKM*n  a  (lav  of  waiMsil, 

And  the  wine  Wl  eirclfil  well. 

UndiTii«*ath  lii*«  proud  )mvili<m 

Ijiv  AsMyriji's  rhanipiitn, 
Whfn*  thf  ruhv'H  rich  Vfniiilion 

Shorn*  lH»j*id««  the  lM*r>'l-*»tont». 
With  ini|M-rial  purpl  -  ladfn, 

Hn-athint?  in  tlif  iM<rfunH»il  air, 
DreauiM  )%*'  of  tlu'  .It'wi.Hti  nt'iidfn. 

With  lift  dark  and  J4*WfllM|  hair. 

Who  in  i»h«'.  the  nal«-hntwtMl  utranger, 
landing  o'er  that  son  of  slaughter f 


God  be  with  thee  in  thy 
Israel's  looe  and  peerless 

She  hath  bared  her  t^oeenly 
^To  the  daik  Aassrnan's  gl 

Now  a  high  and  sterner  doty 
Bids  her  to  his  eooeh  ad 


Beautiful  and  pale  she  beDdetli 

In  her  earnest  prayer  to  Heav 
Look  again,  that  nuuden  standath 

In  the  strength  her  iittd  hmtAtml 
StrangeU  is  her  dark  eye  kiaoM. 

Hot  biuod  through  her  cheek  is  ftmm 
Lo.  her  erery  fear  hath  dwiadM, 

And  her  hand  is  on  the  swoH ! 


Upward  to  the  flashing . 

See,  that  mighty  blade  is  driws. 
And  its  fall  I  -  *t  is  swift  and 

As  the  eloiid-fire*s  traek  ia  kei 
Down,  as  with  a  power  saperaal. 

Twice  the  lifted  wempua  feD  ; 
Twice,  his  slumber  is  eteiaal  " 

Wlio  shaU  wake  the  faifidel? 


Sunlight  oo  the  moantaina 

Like  an  air-home  ware  ol  gold ; 
And  Bethnlia's  armor  gleameUi 

Kound  Judea's  bannerfold. 
Down  they  go,  the  mailM 

As  the  upper  torrents  sally 
Headl«>ng  from  their 

Down  upun  the  sleeping  Tallty. 


Rouse  thee  from  thv  eoveh. 

Dream  no  more  o^  wonan^s 
Fiercer  than  the  les«nierMl  IVriaa. 

Or  the  dark -browed  ftms  of  Nib, 
FfM'H  an*  on  thy  iilumber  hi 

(]hiiftain.  to  thy  battle 
Vain  the  e.'dl      he  will  not  waken  — 

IleadluM  on  hiA  couch  hr  liea. 

Who  liath  dimme<l  your  ht^ated  chwi : 
What  hath  wonian*ii  weaknv^st  duar  ^ 


Wh«»H.'  dark  brow  is  up  bt*fiit^  ye. 

Blackening  in  the  h«*iTie>haired  saa* 
Ijt* !  an  eTe  that  nvrer  •lumhvfs 

L«M»ketn  in  itM  Vfugeano*  down  : 
An<l  thf  thronv^ni  and  mailed  numhen 

Wither  at  Jvh(»Tah*s  fruwa ! 


METACOM 

Metaci>m,  or  Philip,  thf»  chiw f  of  the  V 
]»an(».-ip«.  wan  the  nuMt  powvrfnl  and  saga 
Saehcin  who  ever  nuule  war  up^io  the  F^ 

Kki>  an  the  l»aimer  which  roahniads 
Tlie  warrior-dead.  wh«*n  strife  isdoB 

A  bmken  niaiM  uf  erinuMw  ckmds 
Hun*.:  **\vr  the  departanl  ««iii. 

The  nhadow  of  the  wentern  hill 

(V'pt  nwiftly  down,  and  tiarkly  still. 
.     All  if  a  Hulh'n  wavr  of  ni«*ht 

Werv  rushing  on  the  pair  twilight ; 
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orest-openinn  grew  more  dim, 

flimpies  of  we  archingr  blue 
wakiiig  Stan  came  SOTtly  tlfrongli 
ifts  of  many  a  giant  limb, 
e  the  wet  and  tangled  swamp 
e  yapom  gathered  thick  and  damp, 
iJirough  their  cloudy  curtaining 
»ed  many  a  brown  and  dusky  wing  — 
DS  that  tan  the  moonlees  dun, 
old  them  at  the  rising  sun  I 

%th  the  cloeii^  veil  of  night, 
d  leafy  bough  and  curling^  f o|r, 
his  few  warriors  ranged  m  sight — 
ed  relics  of  his  latest  fight  — 
(ted  the  fier^  Wampanoag. 
aned  upon  his  loaded  gun, 
a.  with  its  recent  work  of  death, 
save  the  struggling  of  his  breath, 
slow  and  hard  and  lone^repreesed, 
c  the  damp  folds  aronna  his  breast, 
re  that  was  unused  to  scan 
temer  moods  of  that  dark  man 
leemed  his  tall  and  silent  form 
hidden  passion  fierce  and  warm, 
that  fixed  eye,  as  still  and  dark  . 
>nds  which  veil  their  Ughtning  spark, 
of  some  forest-champion, 
n  sudden  death  had  passed  upon  — 
nt  frozen  into  stone ! 
f  the  throned  Sachem !  —  Thou, 
temest  of  Uie  forest  kings,  — 
the  scorned  pale-one  trample  now, 
ibushed  on  thy  mountain's  brow, 
driye  his  vile  and  hated  plou^ 
loog  thy  nation's  holy  things. 
Ling  the  warrior-skeleton 
im  beneath  his  armSd  heel, 
lot  a  hand  be  left  to  deal 
idred  vengeance  fiercely  back, 
2rofl8  in  blood  the  Spoiler's  track  ? 

tmed  him  to  his  trustiest  one, 
tld  and  war-tried  Annawon  — 
ler  I "  —  The  favored  warrior  stood 
shed  and  listening  attitude  — 
nidit  the  Vision-Spirit  hath 
roUed  the  scroll  of  fate  before  me  ; 
sre  the  sunrise  cometh.  Death 
1  wave  his  dusky  pinion  o'er  me  I 
start  not  —  well  I  jcnow  thv  faith  — 
veapon  now  may  keep  its  sneath  ; 
irhen  the  bodeful  morning  breaks, 
he  green  forest  widely  wakes 
yo  the  roar  of  £nglish  thunder, 
trusted  brother,  oe  it  thine 
irst  upon  the  foeman's  line, 
■end  his  serried  strength  asunder, 
ance  thyself  and  yet  a  few 
thful  ones  may  struggle  through, 
rallying  on  the  wooded  plain,  ^ 
i  deep  for  vengeance  once  again, 
>ffer  up  in  pale-face  blood 
fering  to  the  Indian's  God." 

sket  shot — a  sharp,  quick  yell  — 
1  then  the  stifled  groan  of  pain, 


Told  that  another  red  man  fell,  — 
And  blazed  a  sudden  lig^t  again 
Across  that  kingly  brow  and  eye, 
Like  lif  htning  on  a  clouded  sk^,  — 
And  a  low  growl,  like  that  which  thrills 
The  hunter  of  the  Eastern  hills. 

Burst  through  clenched  teeth  and  ri|nid  lip  — 
And,  when  the  great  chief  spoke  agpam 
His  deep  voice  snook  beneatn  its  rein. 
As  wrath  and  grief  held  fellowship. 

'*  Brother !  methought  when  as  but  now 

I  pondered  on  my  nation's  wrong, 
Wita  sadness  on  his  shadowy  brow 

My  father's  spirit  passed  along  I 
He  pointed  to  the  far  south-west, 

Where  sunset's  gold  was  growing  dim. 

And  seemed  to  beckon  me  to  him. 
And  to  the  forests  of  the  blest  I  — 
My  father  loved  the  white  men,  when 
They  were  but  children,  shelterless. 
For  his  great  spirit  at  distress 
Melted  to  woman's  tenderness — 
Nor  was  it  given  him  to  know 

That  children  whom  he  cherished  then 

Would  rbe  at  length,  like  armSd  men. 
To  work  his  people's  overthrow. 
Yet  thus  it  is ;  —  the  Grod  before 

Whose  awful  shrine  the  pale  ones  bow 
Hath  frowned  upon,  and  given  o'er 

The  red  man  to  the  stranger  now  I 
A  few  more  moons,  and  there  will  be 
No  gathering  to  the  council  tree ; 
The  scorchSd  earth  —  the  blackened  log  — 

The  naked  bones  of  warriors  slain. 

Be  the  sole  relics  which  remain 
Of  the  once  mighty  Wampanoag  I 
The  forests  of  our  hunting-land. 

With  all  their  old  and  solemn  green. 
Will  bow  before  the  Spoiler's  axe  — 
The  plough  displace  the  hunter's  tracks, 
And  the  tall  prayer-house  steeple  stand 

Where  the  Great  Spirit's  shnne  hath  been ! 

**  YeL  brother,  from  this  awful  hour 

The  dying  curse  of  Metao(mi 
Shall  linger  with  abiding  power 

Upon  tne  spoilers  of  my  home. 

The  fearful  veil  of  things  to  oome. 

By  Kitchtan's  hand  is  lifted  from 
The  shadows  of  the  embryo  years ; 

And  I  can  see  more  clearly  through 
Than  ever  visioned  Powwah  did, 
For  all  the  future  oomes  unhid 

Yet  welcome  to  my  tranced  view. 
As  battle-yell  to  warrior^ars ! 
From  stream  and  lake  and  hunting^hiU 

Our  tribes  may  vanish  like  a  dream. 

And  even  my  dark  curse  ma^  seem 
Like  idle  win(M  when  Heaven  is  still. 

No  bodeful  harbinger  of  ill ; 
But,  fiercer  than  the  downright  thunder. 
When  yawns  the  mountain-rock  asunder, 
And  riven  pine  and  knotted  oak 
Are  reeling  to  the  fearful  stroke. 

That  curse  shall  work  its  master's  will  I 
The  bed  of  you  blue  mountain  stream 
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Sludl  pour  a  darker  tide  than  rain  — 
The  aea  shall  catch  ita  hlood-red  stain, 
And  hniadly  on  its  banks  shall  ffleam 

The  steel  of  those  who  shoola  be  brothers ; 
Yea,  those  whom  one  fond  parent  noned 
Shall  meet  in  strife,  like  fiends  aoenised. 
And  trample  down  the  onoe  loved  form. 
While  yet  with  breathing:  passion  warm. 

As  fiercely  as  they  would  another's  I  ** 

The  morning  star  sat  dimly  on 
The  lighted  eastern  horizon  — 
The  deadly  glare  of  lerelled  gnn 

Came  streaking  through  the  twilight  base 

And  naked  to  its  reddest  blaibe, 
A  hundn*d  warriors  sprang  in  Tiew  ;^ 

One  dark  red  arm  was  tossed  on  hirii. 
One  giant  shout  came  hoarsely  throogn 

Hie  clangor  and  the  charging  cry. 
Just  as  aoruas  the  scattering  gloom. 
Red  as  the  naked  hand  of  Doom, 

The  English  vdley  hurtled  by  — 
The  ami  —  the  voice  of  Metacom  !  — 

One  piercing  shriek  —  one  vengeful  yell, 
Sent  like  an  arrow  to  the  sky. 

Told  when  the  hunter-monarch  fell  I 


MOUNT  AGIOCHOOK 

The  Indians  supposed  the  White  Mountains 
were  the  residence  of  powerful  spirits,  and  in 
consequence  rarely  ascended  them. 

Quay  searcher  of  the  upper  air. 

There 's  sunshine  on  thy  ancient  walls, 
A  crown  upon  thy  forehead  bare, 

A  fliinh  upon  thy  waterfalls. 
A  rainlxiw  glory  in  the  cloud 

l*)>on  thiue  awful  summit  bowed. 
The  Ridiant  ^h(Mt  uf  a  dead  stonii  I 

And  iiiiisio  fnmi  the  leafy  Hhroud 
Which  Kwatht^  in  frn^en  thy  giant  form, 

M«'llow<Hi  )uid  Hoftvned  from  above 
SteuLi  tlo^nv^anl  t4>  the  lowland  ear. 

Sweet  :iM  the  tintt,  fond  dnsim  of  love 
That  mellrt  upon  the  maiden's  ear. 

The  time  him  been,  white  giant,  when 

Thy  mIuuIowh  veih-d  tlie  re<l  man's  home. 
And  over  cnig  iimi  Mer|M*nt  den. 
And  nkild  Ko>V*'  >A  here  the  ste|Mi  of  men 

In  cliHiM*  or  luftttle  might  not  e<»me, 
Tlie  iiifMintain  ejigle  Ixire  on  hii;h 

'Ilie  emhieni  of  the  fn*e  of  soul. 
And,  midwiiy  in  the  fearfnl  sky. 
N«nt  hiu'k  the  Indian  )iatth>  cry. 

.\nd  :iiiswen*d  to  the  thunder's  ndl. 

The  wii^wiim  fin**  have  all  bum»Hl  out, 
'Ilie  nuN'riuiin  hiis  left  no  tinck  ; 

Nor  m«ilf  nor  |Muither  roHm  alxmt 
'Hie  Niro  and  the  Merrimac. 

.Vnd  th<tii.  that  lifteMt  up  on  hi^h 

Tliv  niii;hty  luirriein  to  the  sky. 
Art  not  the  haunted  mount  of  old. 

Where  on  each  crag  of  blasted  sUnm 


Some  dreadful  spirit  fonad  hk  tluuM. 
And  hid  within  the  thick  ckmd  foU, 
Heard  onl^  in  the  thnnder*s  1 1  ■ik. 
Seen  only  m  the  lightning's  flash. 
When  crumbled  rock  and  riven  hi 
Went  down  before  the  avalanrhs ! 

No  more  that  spirit  rooveth  there ; 

The  dweUenMif  the  vale  are  dta d  ; 
No  hunter's  arrow  cleaves  the  air ; 

No  dry  leaf  rustles  to  his  tf««d. 
The  pale-face  climbs  thy  faHest  rock. 
His  hands  tliy  crystal  gates  nnlock : 
From  steep  to  steep  his  niaidem  eaO, 
Light  Uughing,  like  the  strsama  that  fsD 
In  music  down  thy  rocky  wall, 
And  only  when  tlieir  careless  tread 
Lays  bare  an  Indian  arrow-head. 
Spent  and  forgetful  of  the  deer. 
Think  of  the  raoe  that  peiiahcd  heiv. 

Oh,  sacred  to  the  Indian  oeer. 
Gray  altar  of  the  men  of  old  ! 

Not  vainly  to  the  listening  ear 
The  legends  of  thy  past  are  told.  — 

Tales  of  the  downwanl  sweeping  flood. 

When  bowed  like  reeds  thy  ancient  wood 

Of  armed  hands,  and  spectral  U 

Of  giants  in  their  leafy  ahruod. 

Ana  voices  calling  hing  and  load 

In  the  dread  pauses  of  thy  stor 

For  still  withm  their  caveraed 

Dwell  the  strange  gods  of 


THE   DRUNKARD   TO   HIS  BOTTL 

I  was  thinking  of  the  temperance  Ivriei 
great  |HM*t  of  S<'otl;uid  mi^ht  have  written 
he  put  his  name  to  n  pled::**  of  ahatxarw 
thing  unhappily  unkn«ti»n  to  his  day. 
result  of  my  cogitation  was  this  poor  imiu 
of  his  dialect. 

}1(K>T  !  dnnr  ye  shaw  >e*rv  fai*e  acaia. 
Ye  auld  bhu'k  thiff  o*  itunr  an'  braia  !* 
For  foul  diH<,;rai*«*.  for  «1imi1  un*  paaa 

An'  slmnie  I  Ikiu  ye  : 
Wae  's  m«>    that  e'er  ni\  !  pi«  hare  ta'm 

Vour  kiss  uncanny  ! 

N;u'  mair.  auld  knave,  without  a  shilfia* 
To  ki*ep  M  Mtar>in'  wight  fr.M*  stealia* 
Ye  *11  sen*  Mie  hamewanl.  blio*  ami  nwlii 

F'nie  nightly  Hwamrer. 
Hy  wall  an*  |Mt«it  my  |Mthway  fe«»Un*, 

Wi'  mony  a  sta^nrer. 


Nae  m.iir  o*  firrhts  that  bnii«»  an* 
Na*-  mair  ••'  nets  my  ft-**!  to  tanicl«». 
Nue  mair  o'  ««>nsi-l«-%'t  hrawl  an'  urai^W. 

Wi'  finen'  an'  Hilr  fu.i. 
Nae  mair  <•'  dea\in'  dm  an*  >in^-Ii* 

My  fei'klesn  lif.   thn>U|;li. 

Ye  thievin'.  rheatin*  aulil  t'h-'tp  .Ijirk. 
I'eddhu'  your  poison  brusi*,  1  crack 
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anes  agaSnst  my  ingle-baok 
iVi*  nieikle  pleasure, 
end  ye  i^  his  workshop  black, 
S^en  at  his  leisuxe  I 

ik  ye're  neck,  ye  fool  auld  sinner, 
U  jre're  bloid,  ye  vile  beginner 
le  ills  an*  aches  that  winna 
>aat  saol  an'  body  I 
nale  breeks  an*  weel-^read  dinner 
>eil  tak*  ye*  re  toddy  ! 

ur  wi*  witches*  broo  pine  gyte, 
anoe  mair  the  auld  aelight 
n*  wi*  my  bairns  in  sight, 
rhe  gude  unf e  near, 
lel-spent  dav,  the  peacefu*  night, 
rhe  momin'  cheer ! 

*  ye*re  heids,  my  bairns  fu*  gleg, 
isorae  Robin,  Jean,  an*  Meg, 
d  and  claes  ye  shall  na  beg 
k.  doited  daddie. 
auld  wife,  on  your  girl-day  leg, 
f  e  *ve  fonn*  your  laddie  I 


THE  FAIR  QUAKERESS 

a  fair  young  girl,  yet  on  her  brow 
>earl  shone,  a  blemish  on  the  pure 
ry  lustre  ox  its  livinpr  light, 
it  ^m  shone  beautifully  through 
owing  of  her  tresses,  as  a  star 
the  dark  sky  of  midnight;  and  no 
aath 

nrcled  on  her  queenly  neck, 
iry  of  the  glowing  cheek  and  lip, 
le  the  fairy  guardian  of  the  flowers 
ver  rival  when  her  delicate  touch 
le  rose  of  springtime. 


Unadorned, 
ler  youthful  charms,  and  with  a  garb 
t  Natnre*8  self,  why  turn  to  her 
d  and  gifted,  and  the  versed  in  all 
antry  of  fashion  ? 

She  hath  not 
)wn  ^e  dance  to  music,  when  the  hall 
I  up  like  sunshine,  and  the  thrill 
rht  viol  and  the  mellow  flute, 
ieep  tones  of  manhood,  softened  down 
nusio  melt  upon  the  eai*.  — 
tot  mingled  with  the  hollow  world 
»ered  with  its  mockeritis,  until  all 
ate  perceptions  of  the  heart, 
be  modesty,  the  watchful  sense 
n  dignity,  are  lost  within 
)  of  fashion  and  the  din  of  crowds. 

.ntv  hath    its    homage.    Kings  have 
vea 

tall  majesty  of  ancient  thrones 
rostrated  knee,  yea,  cast  aside 
duess  of  time-created  power 


For  the  re^^ardf  ul  glances  of  a  child. 
Tea,  the  high  ones  and  powerful  of  Earth, 
The  helmea  sons  of  victory,  the  ^prave 
And  schooled  philosophers,  the  giant  men 
Of  overmastering  intellect,  have  turned 
Each  from  the  separate  idol  of  his  high 
And  vehement  ambition  for  the  low 
Idolatry  of  human  loveliness ; 
And  bartered  the  sublimity  of  mind. 
The  godlike  and  commanding  intellect 
Which  nations  knelt  to,  for  a  woman*s  tear, 
A  soft-toned  answer,  or  a  wanton*s  smile. 

And  in  the  chastened  beauty  of  that  eye. 
And  in  the  beautiful  play  of  that  red  up. 
And  in  the  quiet  smile,  and  in  the  voice 
Sweet  as  the  tuneful  greeting  of  a  bird 
To  the  first  flowers  of  springtime,  tiiere  is  more 
Than  the  perfection  of  the  paiuter*s  skill 
Or  statuary*s  moulding.    Mind  is  there, 
The  pure  and  holy  attributes  of  soul. 
The  seal  of  virtue,  the  exceeding  grace  ^ 
Of  meekness  blended  with  a  maiden  pride ; 
Nor  deem  ye  that  beneath  the  gentle  smile. 
And  the  calm  temi>er  of  a  chastened  mind 
No  warmth  of  passion  kindles,  and  no  tide 
Of  quick  and  earnest  feeling  courses  on 
From  the  warm  heart*s  pulsations.    There  are 

springs 
Of  deep  ana  pure  affection,  hidden  now. 
Within  that  quiet  bosom,  which  but  wait 
The  thrilling  of  some  kindly  touch,  to  flow 
Like  waters  from  the  Desert-rock  of  old. 


BOLIVAR 

A  DIBOB  Lb  wailing  from  the  Gulf  of  storm- 
vexed  Mexico, 

To  where  through  Pampas*  solitudes  the  mighty 
rivers  flow : 

The  dark  Sierras  near  the  sound,  and  from  each 
mountain  rift. 

Where  Andes  and  Cordilleras  their  awful  sum- 
mits lift. 

Where  Cotopaxi*s  fiery  eye  glares  redly  upon 
heaven. 

And  Chimborazo*s  shattered  peak  the  upper 
sky  has  riven ; 

From  mount  to  mount,  from  wave  to  wave,  a 
wild  and  long  lament, 

A  sob  that  shakes  like  her  earthquakes  the 
startled  continent  I 

A  light  dies  out,  a  life  is  sped  —  the  hero*s  at 
whose  word 

The  nations  started  as  from  sleep,  and  ^rded 
on  the  sword  ; 

The  victor  of  a  hundred  fields  where  blood  was 
poured  like  rain. 

And  Freedom*s  loosened  avalanche  hurled  down 
the  hosts  of  Spain. 

The  eagle  soul  on  Juiiin*8  slope  who  showed  his 
fljfiouting  men 

A  grander  sight  than  Balboa  saw  from  wave- 
washed  Darieo, 
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Ai  froni  th«  snows  with  battle  red  died  ont  the 

miikinff  sun, 
Aud  bniad  and  vast  beneath  him  lay  a  world 

for  freedom  won. 

How  died  that  victor?  In  the  field  with  baa- 
nefH  oVr  him  thrown, 

With  tmnipeta  in  his  failing  ear,  by  charRinff 
squaorons  blown. 

With  scattered  foemen  flying  fast  and  fearfully 
before  him, 

With  shouts  of  triumph  swelling  round  and 
bnive  men  bendiuf;  o'er  him  ? 

Not  on  his  fields  of  victory,  nor  in  his  oounetl 
hidl. 

The  worn  and  sorrowing  leader  heard  the  inev- 
itable call. 

Alone  he  perished  in  the  land  he  saved  from 
slavery's  ban, 

BIali|{ned  and  doubted  and  denied,  a  broken- 
hearted man! 

Now  let  the  New  World's  bannen  droop  above 

the  fallen  chief. 
And  let  the  mountaineer^s  dark  eyes  be  wet 

with  tears  of  inief ! 
For  slander's  sting,  for  envy*8  hiss,  for  friend- 
ship hatred  grown, 
Can  f  aneral  pomp,  and  tolling  bell,  and  priestly 

maHH  at<me  r 
Better  to  leave  unmoum<»d  the  dead  than  wrong 

men  while  they  live : 
What  if  the  strong  man  failed  or  erred,  could 

not  his  own  forgive  ? 
O  people  freed  by  him,  repent  above  your  hero's 

oier : 
The  sole  resource  of  late  remorse  is  now  his 

tomb  to  rear ! 


ISABELLA  OF   AUSTRIA 

lHab4*ll;i,  liif.'inta  of  Panna,  and  consort  of 
Jo»M*ph  of  AuHtriH,  priHiit'ted  lu-r  own  (l«*:ith, 
imnu*di:it«-ly  ufttT  li«*r  inarria;;^**  with  tlit>  Km- 
peror.  AiiiidHt  the  gayety  aud  Hplendor  of 
Vieniui  uiui  l*n*shur^.  Mhe  WiiN  n^Kerveil  and 
melHiu'holv;  hIih  lM*lii*ved  that  Heaven  hiul 
givfii  hiT  n  view  of  the  future,  and  that  her 
child,  the  namewike  of  the  givat  Maria  The- 
resa, would  iK'rish  with  her.  Her  pnnliotion 
was  fultillnd. 

*Mii>t«T  the  palace  Imiwith  of  Hungary,  imperial 

Pn'nhiinr*'*  l>ri«h«.  ! 

With  thf  nohli>  )h»ni  and  hi^autiful  asAt'mbled 

at  h*'r  Hidt*. 
ShesttHMl  htMi««ath  thi>  miiniiiier  lif*avenfl.  the  soft 

wind  ni^hinu  ••ti. 
Stirriii;:    tlu*    t;n*<-n   and    an'hing  InMighM    lik«« 

(|.tii('«-r4  ill  th»*  mill. 
TliH  lM>.iiitifiil  |Hiiii*-tn^inat*'  fi«>wer,  tlip  nnowy 

•  •r  inc*'  hItMitii, 
The   liitii't   and    thf   tniiliiig    vine,    tlie    ruiM;*s 

uivvk  |n.-rf  ume.  i 


The  willow  cro«ing  with  ttagrsra 

marble  hair. 
All  that  might  charm  the  fresh  yuoag 

light  the  soul,  waa  there  I 


But  ahe,  a  monarch's 

gbjomily  apart. 
With  her  danc  eyea  tearfully 

a  shadow  on  her  heart. 
Yoimg,  beautiful,  and  dearly  loved,  what  mrnim 

liath  she  known  ? 
Are    not  the  hearts  and  swottls  of  aO  kU 

sacred  as  her  own  ? 
Is  not  her  h>rd  the  hinglieet  in  batcU-64A« 

tower  *.* 
The  wisest  in  the  cowiotl-hall«  the  gayart  ■ 

the  bower  ? 
Is  not  his  love  a^  full  and  deep  aa 

l)imnbe*s  tide? 
And  wherefore   in   her    ptiaeely 

Isabel,  his  bride  f 

She  raised  her  jewelled   hand,  and  iaagWr 

^  veiling  tressei  back. 
Bathing  its  snowy  tapexiai 

A  tear  fell  on  the  orange  Waves,  rich 

mimic  bloesom. 
And   friiiKifd   robe  snook    fearfnUy 

sighing  bosom. 
*'iSmile    on,  smile  on.'*  ahe 

^*  for  all  is  jo^  arouad. 
Shadow  awl  snnshuie,  staiolrea  sky.  aofl  aiik 

anil  bloeaomed  ground. 
Tis  met^t  the  liffht  of    heart    shimU  mak. 

when  nature's  smile  is  fair. 
And  melody  and  fragrance  niwrt,  tvia  Men 

of  the  air. 

**  But  ask  me  not  to  shar»  with  yon  the  Wastr 

of  the  scene, 
Tlie  foiintiiin-fall,  mosaic  walk,  and  br«ed:ai 

tif  t«*nder  grem  ; 
And  iMfiiit  not  to  the  mild  blue  sky.  «4>giio«i 

MiimnuT  sun. 
1  know  how  viT}'  fair  is  all  the  hand  <il  tMi 

has  done. 
The  hilU,  the  sky.  t\u»  sunlit  cL>ad.  ihtv  eafao 

If.iping  forth. 
The   swuving  tn**^.    the  M-ent«^l   tiovrr^  tJ^ 

dar\  green  rob«H  of  ••julh. 
I  hive  th<*m  well,  but  1  havv  l«am«>d  l»  lu* 

aside  from  all. 
And    nevemion*    my   h^art    Bast    «iwa  tU^ 

sweet  but  fatal  tlirall. 


'*  And  I  (Ninld  love  the  a«»ble  tme  whtar 

nam**  1  bfsr. 
And  chMer  t4i  my  bn-^tng  hrart  k»  pnv*^ 

ini:u:H  Wear, 
.Vim!  I  could  lovt*  iMir  sweet  vtioag  lUivvr.  ^ 

fiihliiif;  day  hy  day. 
And  taste  of  that  unr.irtlily  fn%  which  a^^hrf* 

4inly  may* 
But  what  am  I  to  ding  to  thear  '.*  —  A  «««*  * 

in  my  ear, 
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A  diadow  lingers  at  my  side,  the  deftth-wul 

and  thebier ! 
The  cold  and  stariew  night  of  Death  where 

day  may  never  beam. 
The  nlenoe  and  forgetfulneoB,  the  sleep  that 

hath  no  dream! 

**0  God,  to  leave  this  fair  bright  world,  and 

more  than  all  to  know 
The    moment  when   the   Spectral  One  shall 

strike  his  fearful  blow ; 
To  know  the  day,  the  very  hour,  to  feel  the 

tide  roll  on, 
To  shudder  at  the  gloom  before  and  weep  the 

sunshine  gone : 
To  oount  the  days,  the  few  short  days,  of  light 

and  love  and  breath 
Between  me  and  the  noisome  grave,  the  voioe- 

len  home  of  death  I 
Alas  I  —  if  feeling,  knowing  this,  I  ranrrour  at 

my  doom. 
Let  not  thy  frowning,  O  my  God  I  lend  dark- 
ness to  Uie  tomb. 

**0h,  I  have  borne  my  spirit  up,  and  smiled 

amidst  the  chill 
Remembrance  of  my  certain  doom  which  lin- 
gers with  me  still  ;^ 
I  would  not  cloud  my  fair  child^s  brow,  nor  let 

a  teaivdrop  dim 
Hie  eye  that  met  my  wedded  lord^s,  lest  it 

should  sadden  him ; 
But  there  are  moments  when  the  strength  of 

feeUng  must  have  way  : 
That  hidden  hide  of  unnamed  woe  nor  fear  nor 

love  can  stay. 
Smile  on,  smile  on.  light-hearted  ones  I    Your 

son  of  joy  is  nigh : 
ixnile  on,  and  leave  the  doomed  of  Heaven 

alone  to  weep  and  die  I  *' 

A  funeral  chant  was  wailing  through  Vienna*s 

holy  pile, 
A  eofl&n  with  its  gorgeous  pall  was  borne  along 

the  aisle ; 
The  drooping  nags  of  many  lands  waved  slow 

above  the  dead, 
A  mighty^  band  of  mourners  came,  a  king  was 

at  its  head,  — 
A  yontliful  king,  with  mournful  tread,  and 

dim  and  tearful  eye ; 
He  scarce  had  dreamed  that  one  so  pure  as  his 

fair  bride  could  die. 
And  sad  and  long  above  the  throng  the  funeral 

anthem  rung : 
**B(oiim*for  the  hope  of  Austria!    Mourn  for 

the  loved  and  young !  *' 

Hie  wail  went  up  from  other  lands,  the  valleys 
of  the  Hun, 

Fair  Parma  with  its  orange  bowers,  and  hills  of 
viue  and  sun : 

The  lilies  of  imperial  France  drooped  as  the 
sound  went  bv, 

The  long  lament  of  cloistered  Spain  was  min- 
gled with  the  cry. 


t( 


The  dwellers  in  Colomo^s  halls,  the  Slowak  at 

his  cave, 
The  bowed  at  the  Escurial,  the  Magyar  stoutly 

brave. 
All  weut  the  early  stricken  flower ;  and  still 

tne  anthem  rung : 
Mourn  for  the  pride  of  Austria  I    Mourn  for 

the  loved  and  young  I " 


THE  FRATRICIDE 

He  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  well-known  hill. 
Its  few  gray  oaks  moauM  over  him  still ; 
The  last  of  that  forest  which  cast  the  gloom 
Of  its  shadow  at  eve  o^er  his  childhood's  home ; 
And  the  beautiful  valley  beneath  him  lay 
With  its  quivering  leaves,  and  its  streams  at 

play. 
And  the  sunshine  over  it  all  the  while 
Like  the  golden  shower  of  the  Eastern  isle. 

He  knew  the  rook  with  its  fingering  vine. 
And  its  gray  top  touched  bv  the  slant  sunshine, 
And  the  delicate  stream  which  crept  ben»Eith 
Soft  as  the  flow  of  an  infant's  breath  ; 
And  the  flowers  which    lean'd  to  the  West 

wind's  sigh. 
Kissing  each  ripple  which  glided  by  ; 
And  he  knew  every  valley  and  wooded  swell. 
For  the  visions  of  childhood  are  treasured  well. 

Why  shook  the  old  man  as  his  eye  glanced  down 
That  narrow  ravine  when  the  rude  cliffs  frown. 
With  their  shaggy  brows  and  their  teeth  of 

stone. 
And  their  grim  shade  back  from  the  sunlight 

thrown? 
What  saw  he  there  save  the  dreary  glen. 
Where  the  shy  fox  crept  from  the  eye  ot  men. 
And  the  great  owl  satbn  the  leafy  limb 
That  the  natef  ul  sun  might  not  look  on  him  ? 

Fix'd,  glassy,  and  strange  was  that  old  man's 

eye. 
As  if  a  spectre  were  stealing  by. 
And  glared  it  still  on  that  narrow  dell 
Where  thicker  and  browner  the  twilight  fell ; 
Yet  at  every  sigh  of  the  fitful  vrind,  ^ 
Or  stirring  of  leaves  in  the  wood  behind. 
His  wild  glance  wander'd  the  landscape  o'er, 
Then  fix'd  on  that  desolate  dell  once  more. 

Oh,  who  shall  tell  of  the  thoughts  which  ran 
Through  the  dizzied  brain  of  that  gray  old 

man? 
HLb  childhood's  home,  and  his  father's  toil. 
And  his  sister's  kiss,  and  his  mother's  smile. 
And  his  brother's  laughter  and  gamesome  mirth, 
At  the  village  school  and  the  winter  hearth ; 
The  beautiful  thoughts  of  his  early  time. 
Ere  his  heut  grew  dark  with  its  later  crime. 

And  darker  and  wilder  his  visions  came 
Of  the  deadly  feud  and  the  midnight  flame. 
Of  the  Indian's  knife  with  its  slaughter  rea. 
Of  the  ghastly  forms  of  the  scalpless  dead, 
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Of  hit  own  fierce  deeds  in  that  fearful  hour 
When  the  terrible  Brandt  wan  forth  in  power, 
And  he  claiip'd  his  hands  oVr  his  burning  eye 
To  shadow  the  vision  which  glided  by. 

It  came  with  the  rush  of  the  battle^torm  — 
With  a  brother^s  shaken  and  kneeling  form,  - 
And  his  prayer  for  life  when  a  brother's  arm 
Was  Ufted  above  him  for  mortal  harm, 
Aiul  the  fiendish  curse,  and  the  noan  of  death. 
And  the  welling  of  blood,  and  the  gurgling 

breath. 
And  the  scalp  torn  off  while  each  nerve  could 

feel 
Tlie  wrenching  hand  and  the  jagged  steel  I 

And  the  old  man  gToan*d  —  for  he  saw,  again. 
The  mangled  cone  of  his  kinsman  slain. 
As  it  lay  where  his  hand  had  hurlM  it  tnen. 
At  the  shadowM  foot  of  that  fearful  glen  I 
And  it  ruee  erect,  with  the  death-pang  grim. 
And  pointed  itjs  bloodied  finger  at  him ! 
And  nis  heart  grew  cold  —  and  the  oune  of 

(^ain 
BumM  like  a  fire  in  the  old  man's  brain. 

Oh,  had  he  not  seen  that  spectre  rise 
On  the  blue  of  the  cold  Canadian  skies? 
From  the  lakes  which  sleep   in   the  ancient 

w(N)d, 
It  had  riNen  to  whisper  its  tale  of  blood. 
And  followM  his  bark  to  the  sombre  shore. 
And  glared  by  night  through  the  wigwam  door ; 
And  here,  on  his  own  familiar  hill. 
It  rose  on  his  haunted  vision  still ! 

Whose   corse  was  that  which    the   morrow*s 

sun. 
Through  the    oponini^:  boughs,   lookM  calmly 

on? 
Th»Te  wen*  tho««»  who  l>ent  o'er  that  rigid  face 
Who  wfll  in  itii  darkeuM  \itu*H  might  trace 
The  ft*aturH!4  <tf  him  who,  a  traitor.  Hed 
F'nim  a  brotlit*r  whutM>  bl«MMl  hiniM'lf  h:ul  shed. 
And  th«Ti>,  on  th«*  Hftot  when*  he  Htningely  died. 
They  humIo  the  grave  of  th«  Fratricide  ! 


ISABEI. 

I  no  not  love  tht-e,   Isjilwl,  and  y»»t   thou  art 

m<»Ht  fair  I 
I  know  the  ti'inpting  of  thy  lips,  the  witchcraft 

of  thy  hair. 
Tlie  wins4init'  huiiIh  that  might  beguile  the  shy 

birtl  fnmi  Win  tnM» ; 
But  fntin  thi'ir  ^jm'H  1  know  so  well,  I  shake  my 

nianhtMMl  tri>4*. 

I    might    h.-ivo   loveii   thee,   Isabel ;    I   know   I 

nhould  if  aii^lit 
Of  all  thy  wfinln  and  wavB  had  told  of  one  un- 

fU'ltinh  thiMii^ht  ; 
If  throu(;h  th**  vUnul  of  fashion,  the  pictured 

r«-il  •>{  art. 
<hie  r.-iiii.il   tlanh  had   broken  warm,  earnest 

from  the  heart. 


But  words  are  idle,  Isabel,  and  if  I 

blame. 
Or  cheer  or  warn,  it  matt«n  not ;  tky  Bb 

be  the  same ; 
Still  free  to  use,  and  still  ab— ■, 

the  harm. 
The  fatal  gift  of  beaaty,  tha  powar  tn 

andcnarm. 


Then  so  thy  way,  fair  Isabel, 
frt 
bti 
remain. 


rom  thy  train 


tny 
A  doubtful  follower  falls  away. 


viDi 


But  what  the  long-rebnkiag  yaars  maj 

them  or  thee 
No  prophet  and  no  prophet's  aon  am  I  la 

or  see. 


I  do  not  love  thee,  Isabel ;  I  woald  as  sasa  fat 

on 
A  crown  of  slender  frost-work  biassth  lis 

heated  sun. 
Or  chase  the  winds  of  simuncr,  or  tivit  tkt 

sleeping  sea. 
Or  lean  upon  a  shadow  as  think  ol  loviag  tlva 


STA.NZAS 

Bnn>  up  thy  tresses,  thoa  btaatifal  oae. 
Of  brown  in  the  shadow  and  gold  in  ibe  saa 
Free  should  their  delicate  Inativ  be  tbrowa 
0*er  a  forehead  more  pore  than  il» 

stone; 
Shaming  the  light  of  those  Orient  pearl 
Wliich  bind  o  er  its  whiteness  thy  soft 

ing  curls. 

Smile,  for  thy  glance  on  the  mirror  is  thn^ct. 
And   thf>   {au*e  of    an  angel   is  RMFetiag  *k2 

own ! 
Beautiful  creature,  I  marvel  not 
'lltat  thy  cheek  a  lo\  rlier  tint  hath  caarht . 
AimI  the  kindlinir  light  of  thint*  evr  hath  t^ 
Of  a  dearvr  wealth  than  the  misrr't  rold. 

Away,  away,  there  w  danger  hrn^  ! 
A  terrible  phantom  ih  U^ndimr  trnmr  : 
(ih:Mtly  and  sunken,  hiii  rayle«i  eye 
Sciimbt  on  thy  lovelineiw  MximfalK. 
With  no  human  hM>k,  with  m*  human  bnaik 
He  KtandH  iMiiide  the<*,  the  haaate^  iWatii ' 

FIv  :  but.  aUs  :  he  will  folk>w  still. 
Lik*'  a  UKMinlight  shadow,  bfy«ind  thy  wiD . 
In  thy  ncMmday  walk,  in  thy  nitdntghf  Uwfk 
Chme  at  thy  haml  will  that  phaatt-m  k«»f . 
Still  in  thine  ear  shall  his  whinier*  he ; 
Woe,  that  such  phantom  shc»aM  fuUow  th**' 


In  the  lighted  hall  where  the  daacwn  g«K 
Like  Iteautiful  spirits,  to  and  fnv ; 
When  th^  fair  arms  glance  in  their 

white. 
Like  ivory  bathed  in  still  moncdigbt : 
And  not  one  star  in  the  hn|v  nky 
Hath  a  clearer  light  than  tKiae  own  Um  ff> 
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even  then,  he  will  follow  thee, 
pple  follows  the  bark  at  aea ; 
rten^d  light,  in  the  taming  dance, 
X.  on  thine  his  dead,  cold  glance  \ 
of  his  breath  on  thy  cheek  shall  linger, 
irarm  blood  shrink  from  his  icy  finger  I 

there  is  hope.    Embrace  it  now, 
Y  soul  is  open  as  th^  brow ; 
f  heart  is  fresh,  while  its  feelings  still 
ir  as  the  unsoil^d  monntun-rill ; 
smiles  are  free  as  the  airs  of  spring, 
and  blessing  each  breathing  thing. 

)  after  cares  of  thy  life  shall  come, 
)  bud  shall  wither  before  its  bloom ; 
f  soul  is  sick  of  the  emptiness 
igef ul  fashion  of  hnman  bliss ;  ^ 
)  weary  torpor  of  blighted  feeling 
heart  as  ice  is  stealing ; 

len  thv  spirit  is  turned  above, 
ild  reDuke  of  the  Chastener^s  love ; 
I  hope  of  that  joy  in  thy  heart  is  stirr'd, 
e  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  hath  heard, 
I  that  phantom  of  darkness  be 
and  promise,  and  bliss  to  thee. 


MOGG  MEGONE 

loem  was  commenced  in  1830,  but 
issume  its  present  shape  until  four 
sr.  It  deals  with  the  border  strife  of 
settlers  of  eastern  New  England  and 
tige  neighbors ;  but  its  personages 
lents  are  mainly  fictitious.  Looking 
Jie  present  time,  it  suggests  the  idea 
'  Indian  in  his  war-paint  strutting 
Sir  Walter  Scott*s  plaid. 

PART   I 

ids  on  that  cliff,  like  a  figure  of  stone, 
ing  and  tali  in  tne  light  of  the  sky, 
the  spray  of  the  cataract  sparkles  on 

id  sternly,  save  Mogg  Megone  ? 

he  verge  of  the  rock  is  he, 

beneath  him  the  Saco  its  work  is  do- 

'  down  to  its  erave,  the  sea, 

>w  through  the  rock  its  pathway  hew- 

i,  through  the  mist  of  the  falling  river, 
les  up  like  an  incense  ever, 
terea  points  of  the  crags  are  seen, 
»r  howling  and  vexed  between, 
9  scooping  whirl  of  the  pool  beneath 
open  throat,  with  its  granite  teeth  I 

X  Megone  never  trembled  yet 

r  his  eve  or  his  foot  was  set. 

itchfnl:  each  form  in  the  moonlight 

1, 

ir  of  tree,  is  seen  of  him  : 


He  listens ;  each  sound  from  afar  is  caught, 

The  faintest  shiver  of  leaf  and  limb : 

But  he  sees  not  the  waters,  which  foam  and 

fret. 
Whose  moonlit  spray  has  his  moccasin  wet,  — 
And  the  roar  of  their  rushing,  he  hears  it  not. 

The  moonlight,  through  the  open  bough 

Of  the  gnarlM  beech,  whose  naked  root 

Coils  like  a  serpent  at  his  foot, 
FaUs,  checkered,  on  the  Indian^s  brow. 
His  head  is  bare,  save  only  where 
Waves  in  the  wind  one  lock  of  hair. 

Reserved  for  him,  whoever  he  be. 
More  mighty  than  Megone  in  strife. 

When  breast  to  breast  and  knee  to  knee. 
Above  the  fallen  warrior's  life 
Gleams,  quick  and  keen,  the  scalping-knife. 

Megone  hath  his  knife  and  hatchet  and  gun. 
And  his  gaudv  and  tasselled  blanket  on : 
His  knife  ham  a  handle  with  gold  inlaid, 
And  magic  words  on  its  polished  blade,  — 
'T  was  the  gift  of  Castine  to  Mogg  Megone, 
For  a  scalp  or  twain  from  the  Yangees  torn : 
His  gun  was  the  gift  of  the  Tarrantine, 

And  Modocawando's  wives  had  strung 
The  brass  and  the  beads,  which  tinkle  and  shine 
On  the  polished  breach,  and  broad  bright  line 

Of  beaded  wampum  around  it  hung. 

What  seeks  Megone  ?^   His  foes  are  near,  — 

Ch^v  Jocel^^s  eje  is  never  sleepins^. 
And  the  rarnson  lights  are  burning  clear, 

Where  Philip's  men  their  watch  are  keeping. 
Let  him  hie  him  away  through  the  duik  river 
fog. 
Never  rustling  the  boughs  nor  displadng  the 
rocks., 
For  the  eves  and  the  ears  which  are  watching 
for  Mogg 
Are  keener  than  those  of  the  wolf  or  the  fox. 

He  starts,  —  there 's  a  rustle  among  the  leaves : 

Another,  —  the  click  of  his  gun  is  heard  ! 
A  footstep,  —  is  it  the  step  of  Cleaves, 

With  Indiim  blood  on  his  English  sword  ? 
Steals  Harmon  down  from  the  sands  of  York, 
With  hand  of  iron  and  foot  of  cork  ? 
Has  Soamman,  versed  in  Indian  wile. 
For  vengeance  left  his  vine-hung  isQe  ? 
Hark  I  at  that  whistle,  soft  and  low, 

How  lights  the  eye  of  M<Mn?  Megone  t 
A  smile  gleams  o'er  his  duskv  brow,  — * 

**  Boon  welcome,  Johnny  ^niton  I  '* 

Out  stcfps,  with  cautions  foot  and  slow, 
And  qmck,  keen  glances  to  and  fro. 

The  hunted  ouUaw,  Boniton ! 
A  low.  lean,  swarthy  man  is  he. 
With  olanket-garb  and  buskined  knee. 

And  naught  of  English  fashion  on  ; 
For  he  hates  the  race  from  whence  he  sprung. 
And  he  couches  his  words  in  the  Indian  tongue. 

"  Hush,  — let  the  Sachem^s  voice  be  weak  ; 
The  wateMWt  shall  hear  him  speak,  — 
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The  owl  shall  whoop  in  the  white  Tniui*8  ear. 
That  Mofcir  MeKone,  with  his  scalps,  is  here  I 
He  pauses,  —  dark,  over  cheek  aud  brow, 
A  fliush,  as  uf  shame,  is  stealing  now : 
"  Sachem !  *'  h<*  says,  ""  lt*t  me  have  the  land. 
Which  stretches  away  upon  either  hand. 
As  far  about  as  my  feet  can  stray 
In  the  half  of  a  fpentle  summer*s  day. 

Prom  the  leapmg  brook  to  the  ^>aoo  river,  — 
And  the  fair-naired  ^irl  tho«  hast  sought  of 

me 
Shall  sit  in  the  Saohem*s  wimram,  and  be 

The  wife  of  Mogg  Megone  forerer/' 


«i 


There  *s  a  sudden  light  in  the  Indian*s  glanoe, 

A  moment^s  trace  of  powerful  feeling. 
Of  love  or  triumph,  or  both  perchance, 

Over  his  proua,  calm  featurss  stealing, 
**  The  words  of  my  father  are  very  good  ; 
He  shall  have  the  land,  and  water,  and  wood ; 
And  he  who  harms  the  Sagamore  John, 
Shall  feel  the  knife  of  Mogg  Megone : 
But  the  fawn  of  the  Tengifes  shall  sleep  on  my 

breast. 
And  the  bird  of  the  clearing  shall  sing  in  my 

nest/* 

"•But,  father !  '*  —  and  the  Indian's  hand 

Falls  gently  on  the  whit«>  raan*s  arm. 
And  with  a  smile  as  shrewdly  bland 

As  the  dt*i'p  voict*  is  slow  and  calm,  — 
"  Where  is  my  father's  singing-bird,  — 

The  sunny  eye,  and  sunset  hair  ? 
I  know  I  have  my  father's  word 

And  that  his  w<»rd  is  good  and  fur ; 

But  will  my  father  tell  me  where 
Megone  shall  go  and  look  for  his  bride  ?  — 
For  he  sees  her  not  by  her  father*s  side." 

The  dark,  stem  eye  of  Bonitnn 

Flashes  over  the  featun-s  of  M«)fnr  Megone. 

In  one  of  thiiee  gluiir*^  which  Heurvli  within  ; 
But  the  stolid  culm  of  the  Iiuliun  alone 

KeroHinit  when*  the  tnwv  of  amotion  has  been. 
"1Km<m  the  S:u'heni  doubt?     I>>t  him  go  with 

me. 
And  the  eyi^  of  the  Sachem  his  bride  shall  see." 

i'antioiiH  mid  hIow.  with  pans*^  oft. 
And  watchful  eyes  and  wIuminth  Hoft, 
The  twiiiii  :ire  Htealiiu?  through  the  wood, 
l^eaving  the  downwanl-rushing  flood. 
Whose  deep  and  fl<ilemn  roar  behind 
(irows  fainter  on  the  evening  wind. 

Hark  I  -  i"*  that  the  nntnr  howl 
Of  the  wolf,  the  hilU  among?  — 

Or  the  hiMitinii:  of  the  oi»l. 
On  hi«  leafy  cnwile  sm-un*??    - 

Quickly  ^lancini:,  to  and  fro. 

LiMtfniiig  to  each  Houiid  th>*y  tro 

Koiiiiil  tilt'  c<iluinii!«  of  the  pine. 
Indistinct,  in  hIuwIow.  mMMiiiiiu 

Like  H  ini<*  i»l«l  and  pilLin*d  nhriiie ; 

With  the  siift  and  white  iiKMiiHhtne, 

ICotiml  the  foliai^'-traren'  ^\l^H\ 

Of  eai'h  ctilunin*s  branching  head. 


For  ita  lamps  of  wonhip  gWainiac  * 
And  the  sounds  awakened  thme. 

In  the  pine-leaves  fine  aad  insill. 

Soft  and  sweetly  musical. 
By  the  fingen  of  the  air. 
For  the  antkom^s  dyii«  Idl 
Lmgering  round  some  temple's  vaD! 
Niche  and  cornice  round  and  roaai 
WaUing  fike  the  ghost  of  aoaad  t 
Is  not  Nature's  worship  thns. 

Ceaseless  ever,  going  on  f 
Hath  it  not  a  voice  for  as 

In  the  thunder,  or  the  tone 
Of  the  leaf -harp  faint  and  «maH, 

Speaking  to  the  unheal  d  ear 

Words  en  blended  feve  ."uid  f .  ar. 
Of  the  mighty  Sual  of  aU? 


Nanght  had  the  twain  of  thoaghta  lika 
As  they  wound  along  thniogh  tne 
Where  never  had  mng  the  axeman's  sti<As 
(hi  the  gnarled  tmuc  of  tho  longh 

oak ;    - 
Climbintj^  the  dead  tree's  mosay  log. 
Breaking  the  mesh  of  the  brsniale 
Turning  aside  the  wild  gnmevine. 
And  lightlv  crossing  the  qnalEing  bng 
Whose  suriaoe  shakes  at  the  lei^  ef  tW  fra^ 
And  out  of  wbcMe  pools  the  ghosclv  log 
Creeps  into  the  chill  mooaihine ! 

Tet,  even  that  Indian's  ear  had 
The  preac'hing  of  the  Holy  Word : 
Saacnekantacket's  isle  of  sand 
Was  once  his  father's  banting  land. 
Where  sealons  HiaooiHnea  stood,  — 
The  wild  apostle  of  the  wood. 
Shook  from  his  soul  the  fear  uf 
And  trampled  on  the  Powwaw's  d 
I'util  the  wizard's  curw*  hung 
SuHuended  on  hiH  palsying  tiiuirue. 
And  the  tierce  warrior,  grim  ami  tall. 
Troiubh.Hl  iM'fore  the  fortwt  Paul ! 

A  cottJi(p*  hidden  in  the  wmkI.  - 

Ke4l  thnMigh  it!4  Heants  a  light  t«  cl^wiag. 
(hi  rtH-k  luid  iMUigh  and  tree-trunk  mde. 

A  narrow  liixtre  thr»»wing. 
"  Wlm  *H  ther«»  ?  "  a  clear,  firm  voice 

';  Ilolil.  Kuth,  —  *t  is  I.  the  .Smramoiv  I " 
Quick,  at  the  nunimons,  hasty  hands 

I'ncliMe  the  bolted  diM>r ; 
And  on  the  outlaw's  daughter  shins 
The  tianhes  of  the  kindled  pine. 

Tall  and  ere<*t  the  mai«len  stands. 

Like  lifinie  youn^r  priest<*5s  nf  the  wood. 

The  freebom  chua  of  .Nilitodv. 

And  b«*aring  utill  the  wild  and  mde. 
Yet  noble  tnu'e  of  Natmv'i  haMls. 
ller  dark  brown  cheek  has  caught  its  mam 
Mon>  from  the  ^uiuthine  than  the  rsaa  : 
Yet.  wherv  her  long  fair  hair  is  p«nu<* 
\  pure  white  hmw  int4»  lii^ht  is  Martiag: 
AimI,  when*  the  folds  uf  her  blanket  srwsa, 
.\re  neck  and  a  lMi(ii>m  a^  whitt-  as  ever 
The  fiMftiii- wreaths  rise  uo  the  Irapiag 
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Mnynlnve  quiver  and  grip 

2les  around  ner  bloodless  lip, 

lomethinf  painfal  and  sad  to  see ; 

9  has  a  gumoe  more  sternly  wild 

that  of  a  forest  child 

flesB  and  untamed  freedom  should 

I  in  hall  or  court  are  seen 

II  form  and  so  noble  a  mien, 

'  and  smiling  she  welcomes  them 

ad  sire  and  Mogg  Megone : 

ither,  how  does  thy  hunting  fare  ? 

dem,  say,  — does  Scamman  wear, 

hy  promise,  a  scalp  of  his  own  f  '^ 

1  light  is  the  maiden  *s  tone  ; 

rfnl  meaning  lurks  within 

,  as   it  questions  the  eye   of    Me- 

meaning  of  guilt  and  sin !  — 
hath  opened  his  blanket,  and  there 
man  scalp  by  its  long  damp  hair ! 
ipraised,  with  quick-drawn  breadi, 
hat  ghastly  sign  of  death. 

glassy,  spectral  stare 
ng  eye  is  fastened  there, 
aesh  of  pale  brown  hair 
»r  to  change  at  si^ht  alone, 
I  fearful  locks  which  wound 
ital  forehead  round, 
r  into  stone. 
1  look  Herodias  read 
«  of  the  bleeding  head, 
be  mad  Moor  on  his  dead, 

fCenci  as  she  stood, 
with  a  father^s  blood ! 

sling  melts  that  frozen  glance, 
at  marble  countenance, 
le  within  her  strove 
lame,  and  hate  with  love. 
>calls  its  joy  and  pain, 
es  rise  before  her  brain,  — 
ich  lovers  embraces  met, 
er  tears  of  parting  wet, 
rhose  pleading  tones  beguiled 
I  ear  of  the  forest-child,  — 
he  ma^  no  more  repress 
lingering  tenderness. 

wronged  can  cherish  hate 
p  and  dark  than  manhood  may ; 
ne  mockei^  of  Fate 
Revenge  its  chosen  way, 
1  curse,  which  vears  have  nursed, 
spoiler^s  head  nath  burst,  — ^ 
3r  wron^,  and  shame,  and  pain, 
)ly  on  his  heart  and  brain,  — 
something  of  the  spell 
lund  her  to  the  traitor's  bosom,  — 
the  veneeful  fires  of  hell, 
rers  of  old  affection  blossom. 

>n*s  eyebrows  together  are  drawn 
:e  expression  of  wrath  and  scorn,  — 
r  whispers,  '^  Ruth,  beware  ! 
e  time  to  be  playing  the  fool,  — 


Cluing  over  a  paltry  lock  of  hair. 

Like  a  love-sick  girl  at  school  ?  — 
Curse  on  it  I  —  an  Indian  can  see  and  hear  : 
Away,  —  and  prepare  our  evening  cheer  I  ^' 

How  keenlv  the  Indian  is  watching  now 
Her  tearful  eye  and  her  varying  brow,  — 
With  a  serpent  eye,  which  kindles  and  bums. 
Like  a  fierv  star  in  the  upper  air  : 
On  sire  and  daughter  his  fierce  glance  turns :  — 
**  Has  my  old  white  father  a  scalp  to  spare? 
For  his  young  one  loves  the  pale  brown  hair 
Of  the  scalp  of  an  English  do^  far  more 
Than  M(m^  Megone,  or  his  wigwam  floor ; 
Go,  —  M^gg  is  wise  :  he  wilTkeep  his  land,  ~ 
And  Sagamore  John,  when  he  feels  with  his 
hand. 
Shall  miss  his  scalp  where  it  grew  before.** 

The  moment's  gust  of  grief  is  gone,  — 

The  lip  is  clenched^-—  the  tears  are  still,  — 
Gkid  pity  thee,  Ruth  Boniton  I 
With  what  a  strength  of  will 
Are  nature's  feelings  in  thy  breast. 
As  with  an  iron  hand,  repressed  I 
And  how,  upon  that  nameless  woe. 
Quick  as  the  pulse  can  come  and  go. 
While  shakes  the  unsteadfast  knee,  and  yet 
The  bosom  heaves,  — the  eye  is  wet,  — 
Has  thy  dark  spirit  power  to  stay 
The  heart's  wild  current  on  its  way  ? 

And  whence  that  baleful  strengtn  of  guile. 
Which  over  that  still  working  brow 
And  tearful  eye  and  cheek  can  throw 

The  mockery  of  a  smile  ? 
Warned  by  her  father's  blackening  frown. 
With  one  strong  effort  crushing  down 
Gbief ,  hate,  remorse,  she  meets  again 
The  savage  murderer's  sullen  gaze. 
And  scarcely  look  or  tone  betrays 
How  the  heart  strives  beneaUi  its  chain. 

"  Is  the  Sachem  an^rv,  —  angry  with  Ruth, 
Because  she  cries  witn  an  ache  in  her  tooth,  — 
Which  would  make  a  Sagamore  jump  and  cry, 
And  look  about  with  a  woman's  eye  ? 
No,  —  Ruth  will  sit  in  the  Sachem's  door 
And  bnud  the  mats  for  his  wigwam  floor, 
And  broil  his  fish  and  tender  ^wn, 
And  weave  his  wampum,  imd  grind  his  com,  — 
For  she  loves  the  brave  and  the  wise,  and  none 
Are  braver  and  wiser  than  Mogg  Megone  I  " 

The  Indian's  brow  is  clear  once  more : 

With  grave,  calm  face,  and  half-shut  eye» 
He  sits  upon  the  vrigwam  floor. 

And  watches  Ruth  go  by. 
Intent  upon  her  household  care ; 

And  ever  and  anon,  the  while. 
Or  on  the  maiden,  or  her  fare. 
Which  smokes  in  grateful  promise  there, 

Bestows  his  quiet  smile. 


Ah,  Mogg  Megone  I  —  what  dreams  are  thine. 
But  those  wnich  love's  own  fancies  dress,  — 
The  sum  of  Indian  happiness  I  — 
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A  wifnram,  when*  the  wami  minHhine 
LfOokH  in  nnioriK  the  fn^>vi«  uf  pine,  — 
A  8tn*niii«  where,  nmnd  th;i^  lii;ht  I'lUHie, 
The  tniut  and  fwlnion  dart  in  view. 
And  thH  fair  inrl,  b(*for«  thee  now, 
Spn*adin{;  thy  mat  with  hand  of  Mnow, 
0^  plying,  in  the  dews  of  mom. 
Her  hoe  ainidMt  t)iy  patch  of  com, 
()r  oiferinfc  up,  at  eve,  to  thc^e. 
Thy  birvhen  diidi  of  hominy ! 

From  the  nid«  board  of  Honiton, 

VenitMin  and  sucootaHh  have  iri»ne,  — 

For  huiK  tlieHe  dwelleni  of  the  wood 

Have  ftdt  the  frnawin^;  want  of  foiMl. 

But  nntaKte<l  of  Kuth  in  the  frugal  cheer,  — 

With  hf  jmI  avert*'d,  yet  reaiiy  ear. 

She  Ktandit  bv  the  mae  of  her  aimtere  aife, 

Fi^edinir.  at  timfM,  tlie  nne<iiial  fire 

With  the  yellow  knota  of  the  ^liteh-pine  tree, 

WhoMe  tiariiifc  liffht,  aM  they  kindl«f,  falk 

(Hi  the  c<>ttj»K^nM»f,  and  ita  black  Iok  walls. 

And  over  'uh  inmates  three. 

From  Sairamore  Tionit«Hrs  hnntini;  flask 

llie  Hrt.*-w»ter  buntM  at  thi*  Hd  of  Mtftpone  : 
^'  Will  the  Siuhem  hear  what  iiis  father  shall 
iwkV 

Will  hi*  make  his  mark,  that  it  maybe  known. 
On  the  Kpeakin^li'af,  that  In*  ^ivt^s  tht*  land. 
Prom  the  .NiehfurM  own,  to  his  father *ri  hand  ?  ** 
The  fire-water  Nhimn«  in  the  Indian's  eyes. 

Ah  he  rises,  the  white  man*8  bidding;  to  do: 
**  Wutt.'uuiittata  -we4>kan!    M«>«^  is  wisi*, — 

For  the  water  he  drinks  i^  strong;  imd  new,  — 
MoKK*"  heart  is  frn'Ht !      will  he  shut  liis  hand. 
When  his  father  asks  for  a  little  land  V  '*  — 
With  uiLsteady  fin^'rs,  the  Indian  hin*  drawn 

On   thi'    p:in.-hiiifnt    the  shuiK*  of  a  hunter's 

*'  Immiu  \i.4t«T.      Immmi  w:it4'r.  — Satnmion' John  I 
Wiitt.iniiitt;ita,       wefkan  !    otir    hrarts   will 

lie  flrinkt  >••!  dfe|HT.       he  mtitt<>rs  low,  — 
III*  n'l'N  nil  lii<4  lN>:tr-skin  to  and  fm. 
IIi.<«  lifutl  talis  diiMu  on  bin  n:ikc<l  bn>aMt.  — 
III'  Htiu^ri;!*"*.  and  Hinks  to  a  drunken  rest. 

'*  Iliuiiph      drnnk   as   a  )M*ast  !  "  -    and  Boni- 
tiiir**  liniw 

N  il:iik>-r  than  ev^r  with  I'vil  thon<;ht  — 
"Till*  t«Ni|  baM  siifni'd  bis  uarrint  :  but  liow 

And  >%bi'U  s|):i]|  tbf  ili'i'd  Ih-  wmut.'bl  '.' 
>jM-.tk.  Until!  >»li\.  ubat  tbf  ili->  il  is  there, 
III  ti\  tli\  '.:a/i-  in  that  I'linitv  air'.'  — 
Nh  ik.  iCutb  !  Ii\  ni>  Hiiiil,  if  I  thou;;bt  that  tear 
\'  lii«  li  •.li.iiiiis  rb\si)f  Hiiil  itiir  piir)HMM>  1mti>. 
Will-  ••li«d  f«»r  that  rursj'il  and  pab'-f.'M-e*!  d«iU, 
Wlii»<»i-  '/nfii  Ni-alp  baiiL'^  frmii  tli*-  In-lt  of  Minn?. 

Aii'l  uli"i«.i-  li>-a<*tl>  I'Hil  !■<  til  .^atan'ri  keepiiitc  : 
'I'bii       till'.  !  "     -  b*-  ile^lits  lii-  b  iinl  u|ion 
Tin-  rittliii'.r  Kiiu  k  iif  bi<4  lii.i  li-<i  k'Oii,  -  - 

"Sli.ifill  -»  imI  fbi'e  ^iih  liiiii  to  do  tby  wi«ep- 

I    t  • 


HI 


V  till   r  !  "'       th«'  *•}*'  of  l!--iiir<iii 
t^inkn  .11  lb.it  luw,  m-pulrbr.d  tone, 


Hollow  and  deef).  as  it  were  spoken 
By  the  nnni(>\in:;  tnnsrue  of  d*-atli.  — 

Or  from  some  statue's  lips  hail  brukea,— > 
A  sound  without  a  breath  ! 

*'  Father !  -  my  life  1  value  h 

Than  yonder  f«ioI  his  Rau«ly  di 

And  how  it  embi  it  matters  nut. 

By  heart -bn*ak  or  by  riH*~sbiit  ; 

But  spare  awhile  the  siiitT  and  ihreat. 

Our  busiuess  is  not  tinislMnl  y<ft.** 

**  True,  true,  m^  fprl.  —  I  onlv  raeaot 
Tt»  draw  up  asam  tk«*  bow  nnWnt. 
Harm  thee,  my  Kuth !  I  onlv  smiirht 
To  friichten  «ifl  thv  Kb^miy  tbimirkt ; 
Onue,  —  let  *s  be  friends  I***     He  iiv«-ka  le 
His  <lauKbter's  cold,  damp  hand  in  bis. 
Kuth  startles  from  he^  fathers  |>i— fs 
As  if  ea«'b  ner\'e  and  muscle  f**lt, 
Instinctivelv,  the  touch  of  icuilt 
Throuich  all  their  subtle  sympathi««. 

He  points  her  to  the  sl«*epin(;  Mow: 
**  \\  liat  sh.ill  lie  done  witli  Vfimlrr  doc  * 
Scamiuan  is  dearl.  ami  r«*v<*ni:v  is  f  hiae.  — 
Tike  deed  is  siinuMl  ami  the  land  is  miar  ; 
And  this  drunken  f<Mi|  is  of  use  »i  nutiv. 
Save  as  thy  h<i|>eful  bridtvroiNn.  ami  avvlk. 
*T  were  rhristian  men*y  !•»  finish  him.  Katk. 
Now,  while  he  Vw*  like  a  beaat  on  «ior  A»*,  • 
If  not  for  thine,  at  lejist  fur  his  sake. 
Katber  than  let  thv  pmir  «l<v  awakr 
To  drain  my  tiask.  and  claim  wi  his  bride 
Such  a  forest  devil  to  nin  by  liis  *u\f,  -- 
Such  a  Wetuomanit  as  thou  wou'drt  make.  * 

He  lanirlM.it  bis  je^t.     Hu«h  —  what  istWi«- '  - 

The  sbM'tiiiu:  Inilian  is  <itriviui:  f>*  nflp. 

With  bi*» knifi'  in  lii-*  b.kud.  an  1  .jUrii^  ^^'^    - 
*"  Wai;li !  -  Mi»in:  will  bavi-tbc  |al*-f.kv  «  '-.jl- 

For  bi.i  knifi-  is  sharp,  and  bi«  tinC'-rt  rm>  ^>^ 
The  bail  lo  pull  and  the  skin  tn  |w^*l. 
I^t  bini  «'ry  like  a  uoman  ami  twi«i  bkr  sa-W. 

The   ^Ti-at  t'aptaiu  .N-anini.ui    niu»t   \*m  ':• 

M'.llp  ! 

And  Kntii.  uben  she  se«.-s  it,  »ball  daaer  v«> 

Min.tr- "^ 
Ilin  eVi-s  aiv  fixfd.  —  hut  lii«  li|»i  ilraw  ia.  - 
With  a  low.  liiMtrsfM'but-kb'.  .uid  tifiKi.,%h  <ns. 
And  be  sinks  a^ain,  Hk**  a  »w-iii«*'I>'m*  Uv 

Kuth  diM*s  not  s|M>ak.  — «be  diw-^  ntil  rtir  . 
liiit  she  (^ait-s  down  on  tbf  ninnbTt-r. 
WbitM*  bniki'M  ami  dreamful  «liiniU  r«  u£I 
TiH)  mu«-h  tor  bi-r  v;ir  of  that  dt^-«i  iif  tkli 
.*^be  si-i-s  tbi-  kiiiff.  with  itj*  sl.iujbt*-r  rrl 
.And   the  dark   Hnp*nt  clenchitii;   tbr   V^*."*^^ 

b.  ,1  : 
What  thoiiirbtN  of  lioiTor  and  ni.»i|n*««  «kir. 
'rbroiiifb  the  biiniint;  brain  of  (b:*i  Ia.I«-«£V- 

,)oiin  Ibmitiin  lifts  lii<i  cim  toI.i«  ••\r. 
Its  niu//lf  it  i-hm*'  to  tht'  Iti'li  ui  «  I  \r. 
,    But    hi*   dni|*s  it    iiirain.        "  >«in»i*  •««  nu*  * 
iiiw'b. 
And  1  uonld  not   that  «%  m  \hc  wtrhrt  ^»  -'' 
'  bear." 
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s  his  knife  from  his  deer-skin  belt,  — 

with  his  fingers  is  slowly  felt ;  — 

'  down  on  one  knee,  by  the  Indian's 

le, 

I  throat  he  opens  the  blanket  wide  ; 

se  or  thrioe  he  feebly  essays 

ling  hand  with  the  knife  to  raise. 

)t,*'  —  he  mutters^  —  **  did  he  not  save 
rom  a  oold  and  wintry  grave, 
e  storm  came  down  from  Agiochook, 
north-wind  howled,  and  the  tree-tops 
5ok. — 

rove,  in  the  drifts  of  the  rushing  snow, 
cnees  grew  weak  and  I  could  not  go, 
It  the  cold  to  my  vitals  creep, 
heart's  blood  stiffen,  and  pulses  sleep  I 
strike  him — Ruth  Boniton ! 
>evil's  name,  tell  me  —  what's  to  be 
n©?» 

n  the  soul,  once  pure  and  high, 
en  down  m>m  Virtue's  sky, 
the  downcast  star  of  mom, 
ns  of  light  are  with  it  drawn, 
ough  its  night  of  darkness,  play 
cens  of  its  primal  dav, 
ty  feelings  linger  still,  — 
rength  to  dare^  the  nerve  to  meet 
ver  threatens  with  defeat 
domitable  will  I  — 
s  the  mean  of  mind  and  heart, 
sager  for  the  gains  of  crime, 
I  oiosen  phice  and  time, 
Dgth  to  bear  his  evil  part ; 
Bided  by^  his  veiy  Vice, 
from  Crime  by  Cowaroice. 

rts  erect,  —  with  bloodshot  eye, 

pe  drawn  tight  across  her  teeth 

their  locked  embrace  beneaUi, 

d  firelight :  "  Mogg  must  die  I 

the  knife  I  "    The  outlaw  turns. 

Bring  in  heart  and  limb  away, 

ally  there,  the  hearth-fire  bums, 

le  sees  on  the  wall  strange  shadows 

arm,  a  tremulous  blade, 

[y  pictured  in  light  and  shade, 

Dg  down  in  the  darkness.    Hark,  that 

r 

and  again  — he  sees  it  fall, 

dowy  arm  down  the  lighted  wall ! 

ITS  quick  footsteps  —  a  shape  flits  by  — 

'  on  its  rusted  hinges  creaks :  — 

-dauehtei  Ruth ! ''  the  outlaw  shrieks. 

Bouna  comes   back,  —  he  is  standing 

me 

dangled  oorse  of  Mogg  Megone  I 


PART   II 

ming  over  Norridgewock,  — 
jid  wigwam,  wave  and  rock, 
tk  the  autumnal  sunsiiine,  stirred 
als  by  breeze  and  bird, 


And  wearing  all  the  hues  which  glow 
In  heaven's  own  pure  and  perfect  bow. 

That  glorious  picture  of  the  air, 
Which  summer's  light-robed  angel  forms 
On  the  dark  ground  of  fading  storms. 

With  pencil  dipped  in  sunbeams  there,  — 
And,  stretching  out,  on  either  hand. 
O'er  all  that  wide  and  unshorn  land, 
Till,  weary  of  its  gorgeousness. 
The  achine  and  the  (uuzled  eye 
Rests,  gladdened,  on  the  c^m  blue  sky,  — 

Slumbers  the  mighty  wilderness  I 
The  oak,  upon  the  windy  hill. 

Its  dark  green  burthen  upward  heaves  — 
The  hemlock  broods  above  its  riU, 
Its  cone-like  foliage  darker  still, 

gainst  the  birch's  graceful  stem. 
Ana  the  rough  walnut-bough  receives 
The  sun  upon  its  crowded  kaves. 

Each  colored  like  a  topaz  gem  ; 

And  the  tali  maple  wears  with  them 
The  coronal,  which  autumn  gives. 

The  brief,  bright  sign  of  ruin  near, 

The  hectic  of  a  dying  year  I 

The  hermit  priest,  who  lingers  now 
On  the  Bald  Mountain's  sm-ubless  brow, 

The  gray  and  thunder-smitten  pile 

Which  marks  afar  the  Desert  Isle, 
While  gazing  on  the  scene  below. 
May  h^  forget  the  dreams  of  home. 
That  nightly  with  his  slumbers  come,  — 
The  tranquil  skies  of  sunny  France, 
The  peasant's  harvest  son^  and  dance. 
The  vines  around  the  hillsides  wreathing. 
The  soft  airs  midst  their  clusters  breathing. 
The  wings  which  dipped,  the  stars  which  shone 
Within  thv  bosom,  blue  Gkironne  I 
And  round  the  Abbey's  shadowed  wall. 
At  morning  spring  and  even-fall, 

Sweet  voices  in  the  still  air  singing,  — 
The  chant  of  many  a  holy  hymn,  — 

The  solemn  bell  of  vespers  ringing,  — 
And  hallowed  torchlight  falling  dim 
On  pictured  saint  and  seraphim  ! 
For  here  beneath  him  lies  unrolled. 
Bathed  deep  in  morning's  flood  of  gcdd, 
A  vision  gorgeous  as  the  dream 
Of  the  beatified  may  seem. 

When,  as  lus  Church's  legends  say. 
Bom  upward  in  ecstatic  bliss. 

The  rapt  enthusiast  soars  away 
Unto  a  brighter  world  than  this : 
A  mortal's  glimpse  beyond  the  pale,  — 
A  moment's  lifting  of  the  veil  I 

Far  eastward  o'er  the  lovely  bay, 
Penobscot's  clustered  wigwams  lay ; 
And  gently  from  that  Indian  town 
The  verdant  hiUside  slopes  adown. 
To  where  the  sparkling  waters  pUy 

Vwm  the  yellow  sands  below ; 
And  shooting  round  the  winding  shores 

Of  narrow  capes,  and  isles  which  lie 

Slumbering  to  ocean's  lullaby,  — 
With  birchen  boat  and  glancing  oars. 
The  red  men  to  their  fiuiing  go ; 
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While  from  their  plantinjc  RT<>und  U  borne 
Tlie  treaftura  of  the  ipolclen  com, 
Hy  Uuehinji;  V^tIb,  whose  dark  eyes  fflow 
Wild  through  the  locks  which  o  er  tnem  flow. 
The  wrinkltKl  sqiiAw,  whose  toil  is  done, 
Sits  on  her  bear-skin  in  the  sun. 
Watching;  the  huskvra.  with  a  smile^ 
For  each  full  ear  which  swells  the  pile ; 
And  the  old  chief,  who  nevermore 
May  bend  the  bow  or  pnll  the  oar, 
Smokes  in^vely  in  his  wifpvam  door. 
Or  slowly  shapes,  with  axe  of  stone, 
Tlie  arrow-head  from  flint  and  bone. 

Beneath  the  westward  turning  eye 
A  thouMand  wooded  islands  lie, 
(feiim  of  the  waters  I  with  each  hue 
Of  bri]j:htness  set  in  ocean's  blue. 
Eaoh  bears  aloft  its  taft  of  trees 

Touched  by  the  pencil  of  the  frost. 
And,  with  the  motion  of  each  breeze, 

A  moment  seen,  a  moment  lost, 

(Hianfnng  and  blent,  confused  and  tossed. 

The  bngnt«>r  with  tne  darker  crossed. 
Their  thoiuiand  tints  of  beauty  glow 
Down  in  the  restless  waves  below. 

And  tremble  in  the  sunny  skies. 
As  if.  from  waving  bough  to  bou^^. 

Flitted  the  birds  of  paradise. 
There  sleep  Plairentia  s  group,  and  there 
P^re  Breteaux  marks  the  hour  of  nrayer ; 
And  there,  beneath  the  sea-worn  cliff, 

(hi  which  the  Father^s  hut  is  seen. 
The  Indian  stays  his  rocking  skiff. 

And  peen  the  hemlock-boughs  between. 
Half  trembling,  as  he  seeks  to  look 
Upon  the  Jesuit^s  Cross  and  Book. 
1  Tiere,  gloomily  against  the  sky 
The  Dark  Ih1«>h  n*ar  their  sumnntit  high  ; 
And  DeMert  K<»i*k,  abrupt  and  bare, 
Lift.H  itH  gniy  turrets  in  the  aur. 
Seen  from  afar,  like  tumie  Htmnghold 
Hiiilt  by  the  cK'*'iiii  kin;r«  «»f  old  ; 
And.  fjiint  an  Hinokt^wreath  white  and  thin, 
Swi'lU  in  the  north  \iist  Katahdin : 
And,  wiind<-rin;^  fntni  its  nianhy  fe<*t. 
The  briNid  iVnolwoot  e«m»es  to  me<'t 

.\nd  mini^le  with  hin  om-n  bright  Imy. 
Slow  Hwe«*p  hiM  dark  and  gathering  HtKxls, 
An-hinl  over  hy  the  ancient  wjmmIh, 
\Vhi«'h  'nnif,  in  thoH4*  dim  Holitud«*s, 

Wichiint:  the  «lull  a\e  of  Decay, 

Alon*'  hath  ever  Hhom  away. 

Not  thus,  within  the  woodH  which  hide 
The  iM-aiitv  of  thy  aznn*  tide. 

And  with  their  fallint^  tinilterH  hliick 
Tliy  hrok*'n  currents,  Kennelx*<' ! 
(SnzeH  the  white  man  on  the  un><*k 

Of  till*  down-triMlden  N\irrid>rt'w«»«'k  ; 
In  one  li»ne  vilhuri*  hfUiniiMl  at  length. 
In  Imtth*  ^honi  of  half  their  ntn'ngth, 
Tnm»Hi.  likf  thi*  panther  in  hU  lair. 

With  hiri  f:iMt-flowiiig  lifi-liliMMl  wet, 
F«ir  one  hwt  «trnin:le  of  d**^pair. 

Wounded  and  f  lunt.  but  tann'less  yet ! 
Unrsaped,  upon  the  planting  lands. 


The  scant,  neglected  hanrvst 

No  shout  is  there,  no  dance,  no 
The  aspect  of  the  very  child 
Scowls  with  a  meaning  sad  and  wild 

Of  bitterness  and  wrnmr. 
The  almost  infant  Norriogewoek 
Essays  to  lift  the  tomahawk  ; 
And  plucks  his^  father's  knife  away. 
To  mimic,  in  his  frightful  play. 

The  scalping  of  an  Englisk  toe : 
Wreathes  on  his  lip  a  luirrid  smile. 
Bums,  like  a  snake^s,^  his  small  ovv.  whik 

Some  bough  or  sapling  meets  hu  blow. 
The  fisher,  as  he  drops  his  line. 
Starts,  when  he  sees  the  haaek  qnwr 
Along  the  marsin  of  the  river. 
Looks  np  and  down  the  rippling  tide. 
And  grasps  the  firelock  at  nis  side. 
For  Bomazeen  from  Tarennock 
lias  sent  his  mnnem  to  N<irridgewock. 
With    tidings  that   Moalt4Mi  and  UaraHS  d 
York 

Far  up  the  river  have  eome : 
They  have  left  their  boats,  they  haw 

the  wood. 
And  filled  the  depths  of  the  solitad* 

With  the  sound  of  the  ranger's 


On  the  brow  of  a  hill,  which  slopes  to  \ 
The  fiowing  river,  and  bathe  its  feet ; 
Tlie  bare-washed  mck,  and  th* 
And  the  creeping  vine,  as  the  waten 
A  rude  and  unshapely  chapel  staada. 
Built  up  in  that  wdd  by  unskilled  ka 
Yet  the  traveller  knows  it  a  plare  ci  pnjv. 
For  the  holy  sign  of  the  cross  ■  tkere  : 
And  should  he  chance  at  that  place  to  be. 

Of  a  Sahluith  mom.  or  some  hallowed  dsv. 
When  nr:iyerH  are  ma<le  and  iiioMes  arp  iSii 
Smie  tor  the  living  and  mini«*  for  the  dead. 
Well  might  that  traveller  Mart  to  4ee 

The  tall  dark  formn,  that  take  thvir  «ay 
Fn>m  the  birch  canoe,  on  the  river  fth*«v, 
.And  the  forest  |iathA,  to  that  chapel  dour. 
And  marvel  to  mark  the  naked  ko««*ft 

.\n<l  the  diutky  foreheadn  bending  there. 
While,  in  cojirse  mhite  veMture,  i>X9r 

In  bleMHinkT  or  in  prayer. 
Stn*tchiiu:  ahnMwl  hii  thin  pale  hands. 
Like  a  slinmded  gh<Mt,  the  Jesuit  st 


Two  formn  an>  now  in  that  chapel  dim. 

Tlie  .lefinit.  silent  and  sad  and  pale. 

AnxiouHly  he<><linc  *»nie  fearful  tale. 
Which  a  ntraiiger  in  telling  him. 
Tliat  Ktnuiger*!!  garb  is  soiled  and  tora. 
And  wet  with  d**w  ami  loiMelv  Wfira; 
Iler  fair  neglecti><l  hiiir  falU  down 
()Vr  che4>k4  with  wiml  and  <*anahia 
Yet  Ktill,  in  that  disorderr>«l  face. 
The  tlettuit'ii  cautions  eye  cui  trace 
Tlitwe  clementA  of  former  grar« 
Which,  half  efficeil.  neem  ararrvly 
Even  now,  than  p4>rfect  loveli: 


With  drcMiping  heail,  and  voice  «» lo 
That  soaroe  it  meefes  the  Jmrni"* 
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througli  her  clasped  fingers  flow, 
lie  heart's  fountain,  hot  and  slow, 
penitentiid  tears,  — 
Js  the  story  of  the  woe 
evil  of  her  years. 

her,  bear  with  me  ;  my  heart 
ik  and  death-like,  and  ray  brain 
IS  gfirdled  with  a  fiery  chain, 
scorching  links  will  never  part, 
never  cool  again, 
rith  me  while  I  speak,  bat  turn 
y  that  gentle  eye,  the  while ; 
■es  of  guilt  more  nercely  bum 
>ath  its  holy  smile ; 
If  I  f  anc^  i  can  see 
tther's  samted  look  in  thee. 

lear  lost  mother !  sad  and  pale, 
rnf  ullv  sinking  day  by  day, 
ith  a  hold  on  ufe  as  mill 
rested  leaves,  Uiat,  thin  and  gray, 
gr  feebly  on  tneir  parent  spray, 
emble  m  the  gale  \ 
itching  oW  my  childishness 
Mitient  fondness,  not  the  less 
the  agony  which  kept 
ue  eye  wsikef  ul,  while  I  slept ; 
leckmg  every  tear  and  CToan 
lAply  might  have  waked  my  own, 
daring  still,  without  offence, 
e  words,^  and  petulance ; 
"oving  with  a  tear,  and,  while 
oth  of  pain  was  keenly  prejring 
ler  very  heart,  repaying 
>rief  repentance  with  a  smUe. 

n  her  meek,  forgiving  eye 
e  was  a  brightness  not  of  mirth, 
t  whose  clear  inteusitv 
borrowed  not  of  earth, 
her  cheek  a  deeoening  red 
here  the  feverisn  hectic  fed ; 
yet,  each  fatal  token  gave 
mild  beauty  of  her  face 
iT  and  a  dearer  grace, 
amine  of  the  grave, 
like  the  hue  which  Autumn  gives 
der  changed  and  djring  leaves, 
thed  over  by  his  frosty  breath  ; 
can  the  gazer  feel  that  this 
the  spoiler^s  treacherous  kiss, 
mocking-smile  of  Death  I 

t  were  the  tales  she  used  to  teU 
n  summer's  eve  was  dear  to  us, 
ftding  from  the  darkening  dell, 
ory  of  the  simset  fell 
ooded  Agamenticus,  — 
sitting  by  our  cottage  wall, 
iirmur  of  the  Saoo's  fall, 
the  south-wind's  expiring  sighs, 
softly  blending,  on  my  ear 
he  low  tones  1  loved  to  hear : 
s  of  the  pure,  the  good,  the  wise, 
ly  men  and  maids  of  old, 
all-sacred  pag^  told ; 


Of  Rachel,  stooped  at  Haran's  fountainSi 
Amid  her  father's  thirsty  flock. 
Beautiful  to  her  kinsman  seeming 
As  the  bright  angels  of  his  dreammg. 

On  Padan-aranrs  holy  rock : 
Of  gentle  Ruth,  and  her  who  kei>t 

Her  awful  vi^  on  the  mountains. 
By  Israel's  virgin  daughters  wept ; 
Of  Miriam,  with  her  maidens,  su^^ing 

The  song  for  grateful  Israel  meet, 
While  every  crimson  wave  was  bringing 

The  spoils  of  Egvpt  at  her  feet ; 
Of  her,  Samaria's  humble  daughter. 

Who  paused  to  hear,  beside  her  well. 

Lessons  of  love  and  truth,  which  fell 
Softly  as  Shiloh's  flowing  water ; 

And  saw,  beneath  his  pilgrim  guise. 
The  Promised  One,  so  long  foretold 
By  holy  seer  and  bard  of  old,  ^ 

Revealed  before  her  wondering  eyes ! 


it 


Slowly  she  faded.    Day  by  day 
Her  step  grew  weaker  in  our  liall. 
And  fainter,  at  each  even-fall. 

Her  sad  voice  died  away. 
Yet  on  her  thin,  pale  lip,  the  while. 
Sat  Resignation's  holy  smile  : 
And  even  my  faUier  checked  his  tread. 
And  hushed  his  voice,  beside  her  bed : 
Beneath  the  calm  ana  sad  rebuke 
Of  her  meek  eye's  unploring  look. 
The  scowl  of  hate  his  brow  forsook. 

And  in  his  stem  and  gloomy  eye. 
At  times,  a  few  unwonted  tears 
Wet  the  dark  lashes,  which  for  years 

Hatred  and  pride  had  kept  so  dry. 


it 


Calm  as  a  child  to  slumber  soothed. 
As  if  an  angel's  hand  had  smoothed 

^  The  still,  white  features  into  rest. 
Silent  and  cold,  without  a  breath 

To  stir  the  drapery  on  her  breast. 
Pain,  with  its  keen  and  poisoned  fang. 
The  horror  of  the  mortal  pang, 
The  suffering  look  her  brow  had  worn. 
The  fear,  the  strife,  the  anguish  gone,  — 

She  slept  at  last  in  death  I 

"  Oh,  tell  me,  father,  can  the  dead 
Walk  on  the  earthy  and  look  on  us. 

And  lay  upon  the  living's  head 
Their  blessing  or  their  curse  ? 

For,  oh,  last  night  she  stood  by  me. 

As  I  lay  beneath  the  woodland  tree  !  *' 

The  Jesuit  crosses  himself  in  awe,  — 

**  Jesu  !  what  was  it  my  daughter  saw  ?  " 

**  She  came  to  me  last  night. 

The  dried  leaves  did  not  feel  her  tread ; 
She  stood  by  roe  in  the  wan  moonUght, 

In  the  white  robes  of  the  dead  I 
Pale,  and  very  mournfully 
She  bent  her  light  form  over  me. 
I  heard  no  sound.  I  felt  no  breath 
Breathe  o'er  me  from  that  face  of  death : 
Its  blue  eyes  rested  on  my  own. 
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RaylesB  and  cold  an  eyes  of  stone  ; 
Yet,  in  their  fixed,  unchnnjcinif  K»ze, 
(SoniethiniCj  which  spoke  of  early  days,  — 
A  sadness  in  their  quiet  fclare. 
As  if  lovers  smile  were  frusen  there,  — 
('arae  o*er  me  with  an  icy  thrill ; 
OGod!    I  feel  iU  presence  still!'* 

The  Jesuit  makes  the  holy  siflrn,  — 

*'  How  paused  the  vision,  daughter  mine  ?  '* 

**  All  dimly  in  the  wan  moonshine. 
As  a  wreaUi  of  mist  will  twist  and  twine. 
And  scatter,  and  melt  into  the  light ; 
iM  scattering,  melting  on  my  sight. 

The  pale,  oold  rision  passed  ; 
But  those  sad  eyes  were  fixed  on  mine 

Mournfully  to  the  last/* 

**  Ood  help  thee,  daughter,-  tell  me  why 
That  spirit  paused  before  thine  eye !  ** 

**  Father,  I  know  not,  save  it  be 
That  dt^ds  of  mine  have  summcmed  her 
From  the  unbreathing  sepulchre. 

To  leave  her  last  rebuke  with  me. 

Ah,  woe  for  me !  my  mother  died 

Just  at  the  moment  whou  I  stood 

(*lose  on  the  verge  of  womanhood, 

A  child  in  everything  beside ; 

And  when  my  wild  heart  needed  most 

Her  gentle  counsels,  they  were  lost. 

""  NK*  father  lived  a  stormy  life. 
Of  frequent  change  and  daily  strife ; 
And  —  Gtid  forgive  him  I  left  his  cmld 
To  feel,  like  him,  a  freedom  wild ; 
To  love  the  red  man*s  dwelling-place, 

The  hircli  Ixiat  on  his  shaded  nouds. 
The  wild  excit«'ment  of  the  chase 

SweepiiiK^  the  anrieiit  woods, 
Tlie  eaiiii>-tirH,  hla/iiitr  on  the  nhnre 

<>f  til**  Ktill  lHk*«H.  tilt*  dear  Htreaiu  where 

TIi«'  i(ll»'  IUImt  m*ti»  his  weir, 
(>r  Hii^lcH  in  tlif  tiluule,  far  iiiori* 

Than  that  rentniiuiug  awt*  1  f*'lt 
lit'iifHth  my  gvntlf  inotherV  car**, 

Wh*'ii  ni);htlvat  Iut  kn«***  1  knelt. 
With  fhildluMMVs  simple  prayer. 

"  Ther*'  <>anie  a  rliange.     Tlie  wild,  glad  mood 

Of  iiiM-liiM-ktMl  fr**«Hiom  paNsed. 
Amid  tlif  aiicifiit  militndH 
iH  uii*«horti  KTiisM  ;«ii(l  waving  wo«mI 

And  uatepi  ^l.uK-iuk:  hri^lit  and  fiist, 
A  H«ift»'n«-<1  vt»itf  u;tH  in  my  ear, 
.Svii*«>t  iiM  thiH«'  lullini:  wMinilrt  aixl  fine 
The  lntntcr  liftM  Iiim  Iw.ul  to  bear, 
No\«  far  and  ftiint,  now  full  and  near  — 

Tlie  iniirniur  of  the  %%iiiil-iiwept  pin«. 
A  manl>  form  u.xm  ever  ni^h. 
A  ImiIiI,  fni'  hunter,  with  an  eye 

WhoH*'  dark.  k*^*'n  irlanee  had  iMivrer  to  wake 
lioih  fi-:ir  and  love,  to  aue  and  enarm  ; 

"r  xkics  a.H  thi*  >»i/.-inl  ratth'^nake, 
NVh*i«M*  »'m\  ;;l;in<  e<«  lure  to  harm 
Whose  I'old  and  nuiall  and  glittering  eye, 


And  brilliant  ooil,  and  ehanginir  dyv, 
Draw,  step  by  step,  the  gaier  am 
With  dripping  wing  and  ery  of  U 
Yet  powerless  all  to  torn  away, 
A  conscious,  bat  a  willtag  prey ! 


''  Fear,  doubt,  thoufrfit,  life  ita^ 

Merged  in  one  feeUn^  deep  and  stnNig. 
Faded  the  world  which  1  had  kimwa. 

A  poM*  vain  shadow,  oold  and  wssto  ; 
In  the  warm  prment  Idiss  akiae 

Seemed  I  ot  actual  life  to  taste. 
Fond  longiiugs  dimly  anderntoiid. 
'ilie  glow  of  |MMsion*s  qaiek«*niiig  bluod. 
And  cherished  fantasies  wkieh  pnass 
The  voun^  liu  with  a  drsam's  rsrssi  ; 
The  heart  s  forecast  and  prophecy 
Took  form  and  life  befoiv  my  eye, 
h>een  in  the  glance  which  met  my 
Heard  in  the  soft  and  pleading 
Felt  in  the  arms  unmnd  me  caat. 
And  warm  heart-pulses  beatinip  f; 
Ah !  scarcely  yet  to  God  aliove 
With  deeper  trust,  with  stmagvr  knrs. 
Has  prayerful  saint  his  meek  heart 
(>r  cloistered  nun  at  twilight  beat. 
Than  I,  before  a  human  shrine. 
As  mortal  and  as  frail  as  mine. 
^yith  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  fi 
Knelt  madly  to  a  fellow*worm. 

**  Full  soon,  upon  that  dream  of  sia. 
An  awful  light  came  bursting  in. 
The  shrine  was  c«ild  at  which  I  kaeli. 

The  idol  of  that  shrine  was  gnm*  * 
A  humbled  thing  of  shame  and  gutk. 

Outcast,  and  spumed  ami  lom*. 
Wrapt  in  the  sh:ulows  of  mv  crime. 

With  withenn-.;  heart  ami  Imming  brais. 

And  tears  that  fell  likv  fiery  rain, 
I  iMissed  a  fearful  tune. 

*'  Tliere  came  a  voice  -  -  it  che«*ked  the  t«sr. 

In  heart  aiul  mini  it  urou>;lit  a  chaoicv  . 
My  fatherV  voice  was  in  my  e«ry ; 

It  whis|H«r»Mi  of  revengi* ! 
A  new  and  tiereer  finding  swepc 

All  liiu;eriiu?  tendemvss  a%kay  ; 
And  ti^;'r  |>;i.v«ioas,  which  luui  mlept 

In  childh«HMrM  lietter  day. 
I'nkiiown.  unfelt.  iu%9**'  ai  leiu^h 
In  all  their  own  deiiiouiac  streoj^h. 

*' A  youthful  warrior  i>f  the  wild, 
\\\  wonU  d«'c«-i\fd.  h>  Muih^  l>fi:ni]ed. 
Of  crime  th«'  cheat«*«l  iiMirumeut. 
I'iMin  our  fatal  errundo  %ient. 

llinnii^h  camp  and  t«>wn  and  wddr 
He  tnu'keil  IwM  \ictim  ;  and  at  ljD»t. 
JuMt  >»hfn  thf  ti«if  of  hate  had  |».wwtr*l. 
.\nd  milder  thtiughtM  came  %i  arm 
Kxiiltinvr.  ;iT  my  feet  he  ra^t 

The  hliMMi\   token  of  KUct' 


**0<nMl!  viitli  what  an  amful  power 

1  HJt\»  th«-  hurii'<l  |M»t  uprise. 
And  gathet,  in  a  Mingle  hour. 
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tt-like  memories ! 
I  felt,  alas !  too  late, 
idemeath  the  mask  of  hate, 
ae  and  gruilt  and  wrong:  had  thrown 
igs  which  they  might  not  own, 
irt^s  wild  love  had  known  no  change ; 
that  deep  and  hidden  love, 
irst  fondness,  wept  ahove 
tim  of  its  own  revenge  I 
the  fearful  scalp,  and  there 
I  was  on  its  iiale  brown  hair ! 
not  of  the  victim's  scorn, 
ht  not  of  his  baleful  guile, 
f  wrong,  my  outcast  name, 
loters  of  sin  and  shame 
and  forehead  drawn ; 
aw  that  victim's  smile, 
i;reen  places  where  we  met,  — 
Jit  branches,  dewy  wet ; 
t,  I  onlv  heard, 
ing  kaa.  the  parting  word,  ~ 
L,  uie  embrace,  the  tone,  which  made 
n  of  the  forest  shade. 

,  with  what  a  loathing  eve, 
hat  a  deadly  hate,  and  aeep, 
t  Indian  murderer  lie 
me,  in  his  drunken  sleep  ! 
ugh  for  me  the  deed  was  done, 
Is  of  mine  had  sped  him  on  I 
he  murmured,  as  he  slept, 
rrors  of  that  deed  of  blood, 
>f  utter  madness  swept 
iin  and  bosom,  like  a  flood, 
er,  with  this  hand  of  mine  '*  — 
what  didst  thou  ?  "  the  Jesuit  cries, 
ig,  as  smitten  with  sudden  pain, 
laing,  with  one  thin  hand,  his  eyes, 
other  he  makes  the  holy  sign. 
»te  him  as  I  would  a  worm ; 
rt  as  steeled,  with  nerves  as  firm : 
3r  woke  again  1  " 

of  sin  and  blood  and  shame, 
KTould  know  that  victim's  nune.** 

*  she  gasped,  **  a  chieftain,  known 
Sachem,  —  Mogg  Megone  I  " 

t !    What  proud  and  lofty  dreams, 
n  desires,  what  cherished  schemes, 
tes,  that  time  may  not  recall, 
sued  by  that  chieftain's  fall  I 
9t  pledged,  by  cross  and  vow, 
bhe  hatchet  of  his  sire, 
id  his  ovm,  the  Church's  foe, 
t  the  avenging  fire  ? 
the  Tarrantine  shall  wake, 
and  for  the  Church's  sake  r 
mmon  to  the  scene 
ist  and  unsparing  strif  e^ 
eance  dearer  than  his  life, 
rv-«ouled  Castine  ? 
ikward  steps  the  Jesuit  takes, 
thin  frame  as  ague  shakes ; 
Lthing  hate  is  in  his  eve, 
lis  lips  these  words  of  fear 


Fall  hoarselv  on  the  maiden's  ear,  — 
'*  The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  surely  die  1 " 

She  stands,  as  stands  the  stricken  deer. 
Checked  midway  in  the  fearful  chase. 

When  bursts,  upon  his  eye  and  ear, 

The  gaunt,  gray  robber,  barring  near. 
Between  him  and  his  hidmg-place  ; 

While  still  behind,  with  yell  and  blow. 

Sweeps,  like  a  storm,  the  coming  foe. 

"  Save  me,  O  holy  man  I "  her  cry 
Fills  all  the  void,  as  if  a  tongue 
Unseen,  from  rib  and  rafter  hung, 

Thrilling  with  mortal  agony : 

Her  hands  are  clasping  the  Jesuit's  knee. 
And  her  eye  looks  fearfully  into  his  own ;  — 

"  Off,  woman  of  sin  I  nay,  touch  not  me 
With  the  fingers  of  blood ;  begone ! " 

With  a  gesture  of  horror,  he  spurns  the  form 

That  writhes  at  his  feet  like  a  trodden  worm. 

Ever  thus  the  spirit  must. 

Quilty  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 

With  a  keener  woe  be  riven. 
For  its  weak  and  sinful  trust 
In  the  strength  of  human  dust ; 

And  its  anguish  thrill  afresh. 
For  each  vain  reliance  given 

To  the  failing  arm  of  flesh. 


PART  III 

Ah,  weary  Priest !  with  pale  hands  prened 

On  thy  throbbing  brow  of  pain, 
BafBed  m  thy  life-long  quest. 

Overworn  with  toiUng  vain. 
How  ill  thy  troubled  musings  fit 

The  holy  auiet  of  a  breast 

With  the  Dove  of  Peace  at  rest, 
Sweetlv  brooding  over  it. 
Thoughts  are  thine  which  have  no  part 
With  the  meek  and  pure  of  heart. 
Undisturbed  bv  outward  things. 
Resting  in  the  neayenly  shade. 
By  the  overspreading  wings 

Of  the  Blessed  Spirit  made. 
Thoughts  of  strife  and  hate  and  wrong 
Sweep  thy  heated  brain  along, 
Fading  hopes  for  whose  success 

It  were  sin  to  breathe  a  prayer  ;  — 
Schemes  which  Heaven  may  never  bless,  — 

Fears  which  darken  to  despair. 
Hoarv  priest  I  thy  dream  is  aone 
Of  a  nundred  red  tribes  won 

To  the  pale  of  Holy  Church  ; 
And  the  heretic  o'ertnrown. 
And  his  name  no  longer  known. 
And  thy  weary  brethren  turning. 
Joyful  from  their  years  of  mourning 
'Twixt  the  altar  and  the  porch. 
Hark  1  what  sudden  sound  is  heard 

In  the  wood  and  in  the  sk}[. 
Shriller  than  the  scream  of  bird, 

Than  the  trumpet's  dang  more  high  1 
Every  wolf-cave  of  the  hills. 

Forest  arch  and  mountain  gorge, 
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Rock  and  dell,  and  rirer  Tenpe, 
With  an  auswerin^  echo  thriUi. 
Well  dues  the  Jesuit  know  that  err, 
Which  Bumnionii  the  Norridgewock  to  die. 
And  tells  that  the  foe  of  his  flock  is  ni^. 
He  listens,  and  hean  the  ramrers  come. 
With  load  hiirrah,  and  jar  of  dmm. 
And  hurrvinK  feet  (for  the  chase  is  hot). 
And  the  suort.  sharp  sound  of  rifle  shotl 
And  taunt  ana  menace,  —  answered  weU 
Hv  the  Indians'  mocking^  cry  and  yell,  — 
Tne  bark  of  dofrs^  —  the  squawks  mad  scream. 
The  da^  of  paddles  alongr  the  stream. 
The  whistle  of  shot  as  it  outs  the  leayes 
Of  the  maples  around  the  church *s  eaves. 
And  the  gride  of  luitchets  fiercely  thrown 
On  wiKwuni-log  and  tree  and  stone. 
Black  with  the  loinie  of  paint  and  dost, 

Spotted  and  streaked  with  human  gore, 
A  Rnm  and  naked  head  is  thrnst 

Within  the  chapel-door. 
"  Ila  —  Bomazeen !     In  God*s  name  say. 
What  mean  these  sounds  of  bloody  fray  r  ** 
Silent,  the  Indian  points  his  hand 

To  where  across  the  echoing  glen 
Sweep  Harmoo^s  dreaded  ranger-band. 

And  Moulton  with  his  men. 
*^  Where  are  thy  warriors,  Htmiazeen  ? 
Where  are  I>e  Konyille  and  Castine, 
And  where  the  braves  of  Sawga's  queen  ?  " 
*'  Let  my  father  find  the  winter  snow 
\Vhich  the  sun  drank  up  long  moons  ago  I 
Under  the  falls  of  Ta(*conock, 
The  wolves  are  eating  the  Norridgewock  ; 
Castine  with  his  wives  lies  closely  hid 
like  a  ff»x  in  the  woods  of  Pema(|uid  1 
On  Sawga*s  banks  the  man  of  war 
Sits  in  his  wi^^am  like  a  squaw  ; 
Squando  has  iUnl,  and  M«>gK:  Megone, 

^trui-k  by  the  knile  of  Nigxiniore  John, 
Lies  stiff  and  Ktark  und  cold  as  a  stone.'' 

Fearfully  over  the  Jesuit 'h  face. 

Of  ;i  tliouH:in<I  tlioiit;ht«,  tnu**'  after  tnu'e. 

Like  Kv^ift  cIotkI-hIuuIowm,  faeh  other  chaise. 

One  inHtaiit.  his  tinirers  vrr:iHp  his  knife. 

Fi»r  a  bwt  vain  Mtnigule  for  cherinhed  life,  — 

The  next,  he  htiiU  the  bladt*  away. 

And  knccLn  at  It'iM  altar's  f<Mtt  to  pniy  ; 

Over  hiH  lH«a<N  his  tintrerM  stra>. 

And  he  ki<4H«-H  th«>  minx,  and  calU  atund 

<hi  the  Vir^i"  ami  Jut  N»n  ; 

For  t«'iTihle  thoughts  hiH  memory  crowd 

Of  e\  il  WM'ii  and  ilone, 
(H  Hi>aI|M  brou:;Itt  home  by  his  mivnge  flock 
From  C'lseo  and  Ni^%^'a  and  Siiriulaliock 

In  the  ('liureh*-*  swrviee  won. 

No  shrift  th»»  irhMiniy  navnge  bnH»ki«, 

An  m'tiwliiii;  on  tin-  prirnt  he  lo'ikn: 

**  ( 'ox%  i>M.'i<ii       tMi\% .  «».iH>       taw  hi«h  we^M«  s»N«n  ? 

I^'t  my  fath>-r  l<Nik  unon  Iiom.i/f«-n. 

My  fath»'r''*  In-art  in  tiie  h»«art  of  a  tipinw. 

Hilt  mint'  is  h4>  hanl  that  it  (1ih>h  not  thaw  ; 

Let  my  father  ank  hin  <t«Ml  to  make 

A  dam**   anil  .i  ff.-kHt  for  a  ;;ri-at  Hairiiniore, 
When  he  iMwldh**!  iu-riMS  the  %iestem  lake, 


With  his  dogs  and  hie  aqiuiw*  to  tke 
shore. 
Cowesass  --  cowesass  —  tawhidi 
Let  my  father  die  like  Bomsiesm  I 


W% 


♦t 


Through  the  chApeFs  narrow  doora. 

And  through  each  window  in  the 
Round  the  priest  and  warrior  poars 

The  deadly  shower  of  Kagiiab  balls. 
Low  on  his  cross  the  Jesuit  talk ; 
While  at  his  side  the  Norridgewock, 
With  failing  breath,  eflMys  to  mock 
And  menace  yet  the  hated  foe. 
Shakes  his  s»up-traphies  to  and  fro 

Ezultingly  before  their  eyes. 
Till,  cleft  and  torn  by  shot  and  blow. 

Defiant  still,  he  dies. 

^*  So  fare  all  eaters  of  the  frog ! 
Death  to  the  BabTlonisk  dog  1 

Down  with  the  beast  of  Rome !  ** 
With  shouts  like  these,  aroond  the 
Uncttnscious  <m  his  bloody  bed. 

The  rangers  crowding  come. 
Brave  men  I  the  dead  priest  caanoC  bear 
The  unfeeling  taunt,  —  the  bmtal  jeer ; 
Soum  —  for  he  sees  ye  not  —  in  w  ratJi, 
The  symbol  of  y«iur  Savionr^s  death ; 

Tear  from  his  death-grasp,  in  row 
And  trample,  as  a  thin^  arrnrseii. 
The  cross  he  cherished  m  the  dsst : 

The  dead  man  cannot  feel ! 

Bmtal  alike  in  deed  and  word. 

With  callous  heart  and  band  of  wtrils. 
How  like  a  fiend  may  man  be  made, 
Plving  the  foul  and  nuMistrous  traile 

\Vhuse  harvest-field  is  human  life, 
Wluw***  Miekle  in  thf  nt-kimr  (i««>rd  ' 
Qnem-hin^.  with  nn-kh'ss  hiiml  in  M«Hal. 
Sjk:irkH  kindK>d  hv  the  breath  of  <t«id  : 
I  nring  the  <leathleiis  miuI,  unnhri^ra, 

<  )f  o|>en  guilt  or  sei'ret  sin. 
Before  the  l>ar  of  that  pure  Heavvn 

'Hie  holy  only  enter  in  I 
( )h,  by  the  widow's  son*  distress. 
The  orphan'**  wailing  wrvteh«'dDr«s, 
By  Virtue  strugicling  in  the  acvurtrd 
Km  braces  of  jKilluting  Lu<*t, 
By  the  ffll  dis(M»rd  of  the  I*it. 
.\nd  the  p,iined  souls  that  p>*«iiple  it. 
Anil  by  the  hle^tmHl  peaee  whi«*h  fills 

'l"h«»  Panuliite  of  (mmI  forvrer. 
Her«tin^  on  all  itM  holy  hilU. 

And  tlowinu:  with  its  cr^Htal  rivrr,  — 
l^t  ChnHtian  handii  no  h»iig«*r  \m*ar 

In  triumph  on  hin  erinL«»ii  e.ir 

The  foul  and  idol  gotl  of  war ; 
No  nion*  the  i>iir|»Ie  wreatliA  prepare 
T<»  hind  amiil  bin  snaky  hair  : 
Nor  Christian  luinU  hix  glori«-s  t«Il. 
Nor  Chrintian  tongues  hi«  praises  «well. 


Throngh  the  giin-snif>ke  wreathing  whits, 
<ilimjM4*H  on  the  H«»ldi«>r'ii  nticht 
A  thtn»;  itf  human  %hu|»*-  1  wren. 
For  a  moment  only  seen. 
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oose  hair  backward  streaming, 

(reballs  madl^  gleaming, 

,  like  a  soul  in  pain, 

le  world  of  light  and  breath, 

to  its  place  again, 

-like  it  yanisheth  I 

.  girl  I  one  eye  alone 
way  which  thou  hast  gone, 
t  Eye,  which  slumbers  never, 
o'er  a  lost  world  ever, 
ee  OTer  yale  and  mountain, 
shing  forest-fountain, 
from  the  vine  its  fruit, 
for  the  ground-nut's  root, 
I  the  she-wolfs  den, 
brough  the  marshy  fen, 
e  sluggish  water-snake 
ide  tne  sunny  brake, 
his  slimy  bed, 
id  cold  against  thy  tread  ; 
as.  thy  mazy  way 
;  tnrough  the  lingering  day, 
?ht  securely  sleeping 
B  dogwood's  dews  are  weeping  t 
gh  earth  and  man  discard  thee. 
Heavenly  Father  gruard  thee : 
Mtred  the  guilty  Cain, 
hen  a  brother's  blood, 
in  the  ear  of  Gk>d, 
earth  its  prinml  stain  ; 
mercy  ever  liveth, 
nting  guilt  forgiveth, 
»roken  heart  receiveth ; 
'  of  the  wilderness, 
d,  guilty,  crazed  and  wild, 
leUi  thy  distress, 
reth  for  Uis  sinful  child  t 


gtime  on  the  eastern  hills  I 
;nts  gush  the  summer  rills : 
winter's  moss  and  diy  deaa  leaves 
kI  grass  revives  and  uvea, 
e  mouldering  waste  away, 
«es  to  the  April  day. 
shower  and  sunshine  bud 
shes  of  the  dull  gray  wood  ; 
its  sunned  and  sheltered  nooks 
eve  of  the  violet  looks  ; 
tnwest  wind  is  warmly  blowing, 
I  from  the  springing  grass, 
tree  and  the  sassafras, 
h  it  on  its  errands  going. 

marching  through  the  wood 
Us  the  Kennebec  his  flood ; 
ora  of  the  wilderness, 
nd  in  their  battle  dress  ; 
them  one  whose  bearded  cheek, 
3  and  wrinkled  brow,  bmpeak 
erer  from  the  shores  of  France, 
g  locks  of  scattering  snow 
k  battered  morion  flow, 
the  rivet«  of  the  vest 
*ds  in  steel  his  ample  breast, 
ited  sunbeams  glance. 


In  the  harsh  outlines  of  his  face 
Passion  and  sin  have  left  their  trace  ; 
Yet,  save  worn  brow  and  thin  gray  hair. 
No  signs  of  weary  a^e  are  there. 

His  step  is  firm,  his  eye  is  keen. 
Nor  years  in  broil  and  Imttle  spent. 
Nor  toil,  nor  woundn,  nor  paui  have  bent 

The  lordly  frame  of  old  Castine. 

No  purpose  now  of  strife  and  blood 

Urves  the  houy  veteran  on : 
The  nre  of  conquest  and  the  mood 

Of  chivalry  have  gone. 
A  mournful  task  is  his,  —  to  lay 

Within  the  earth  the  bones  of  those 
Who  perished  in  that  fearful  day, 
When  Norridgewock  became  the  prey 

Of  all  unsparing  foes. 
Sadly  and  still,  dUirk  thoughts  between, 
Of  coming  veugeatiee  mused  Castine, 
Of  the  fallen  cnieftain  Homazeen, 
Who  bade  for  him  the  Norridgewocks 
Dig  up  their  buried  tomahawks  ^ 

For  firm  defence  or  swift  attack  ; 
And  him  whose  friendship  formed  the  tie 

Which  held  the  stem  self-exUe  back 
From  lapsing  into  savagerv } 
^Vhose  earb  and  tone  and  lundlv  glance 

Recalled  a  younger,  happier  day. 

And  prompted  memory  s  fond  essay. 

To  bridge  the  mighty  waste  which  lay 

Between  his  wild  home  and  that  gray. 
Tall  chateau  of  his  native  France  : 
Whose  chapel  bell,  with  far-heard  din, 
Ushered  his  birth-nour  gayly  in. 
And  counted  with  it«  solemn  toll 
The  masses  for  his  father's  soul. 

Hark  !  from  the  foremost  of  the  band 

•Suddenly  bursts  the  Indian  yell ; 
For  now  on  the  verv  spot  they  stand 

Where  the  Norridgewocks  fighting  felL 
No  wigwam  smoke  is  curling  there ; 
The  very  earth  is  scorched  and  bare : 
And  they  pause  and  listen  to  catch  a  sound 

Of  breathing  life,  —  but  there  comes  not  one. 
Save  the  fox's  bark  and  the  rabbit's  bound  ; 
But  here  and  there,  on  the  blackened  ground. 

White  bones  are  glistening  in  the  sun. 
And  where  the  house  of  prayer  arose. 
And  the  holy  hymn,  at  daylight's  close. 
And  the  aged  priest  stood  up  to  bless 
The  children  of  the  wilderness. 
There  is  naught  save  ashes  sodden  and  dank  ; 

And  the  birchen  boat«  of  the  Norridgewock, 

Tethered  to  tree  and  stump  and  rock 
Rotting  along  the  river  bank  I 

Blessed  Mary  !  who  is  she 

leaning  against  that  maple-tree  ? 

The  sun  upon  her  face  bums  hot. 

But  the  fixed  eyelid  moveth  not ; 

The  squirrel's  chirp  is  shrill  and  clear 

From  the  dry  bough  above  her  ear ; 

Dashing  from  rock  and  root  its  spray. 
Close  at  her  feet  the  river  rushes : 
The  blackbird's  wing  against  her  oruaheo. 
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And  HWfN^tly  throuf^h  the  hasf^l-biuhfls 
The  ruhiii  8  nieUow  niiuio  fniHh4*ii ; 
Ood  Have  her  I  will  ahe  sleep  alwuy  ? 

CsMtine  hath  bent  him  over  tlie  iileeper : 

'"  Wake,  duufchter,  —  wake  I "  but  she  stin 
no  liinh: 

The  eye  that  loolu  on  him  in  fixe<l  and  dim  ; 
And  the  hIm^p  she  w  MleepiuK^  Hliall  be  no  deeper, 

Until  the  aiifrerii  <iath  is  Haid, 
AihI  the  fin:U  hloMt  of  the  trump  goes  forth 
To  the  trn^ves  of  tlie  aea  and  toe  graves  of 
earth. 

Ruth  Boniton  is  dead ! 


THE  FAST  AND  COMING  YEAR 

Wave  of  an  awful  torrent,  thriHifniu?  down, 
With  all  tlie  we^ilth  of  centurim,  and  the  cold 
Emhracefi  of  eternity,  o'enttrown 
With  the  great  wreeka  of  enipiiv,  and  the  old 
Main>inoenee  of  nations,  who  are  gone ; 
Thy  LiHt,  faint  nmnnur  —  thy  departing  sigh. 
Along  the  shttre  of  Ix'ing,  like  a  tone 
Thrilling  on  bntken  har|>-«triiigs«  or  the  swell 
(>f  the  eliaiued  winds'  last  whisiMsr,  liath  gone 

hy. 
And  thou    hast   flitated    from   the  world   of 

breath 
To  the  Htill  guidance  of  oVmiastering  lV;ath, 
Tliy  pilot  to  eternity.     Farewell  I 

Gti,  swell  the  throngful  past.    Go,  blend  with 
all 
The  ganieiwd  things  of  Death ;  and  bear  with 

thee 
Tlie  trt'^iHures  of  thy  pilirrimage.  the  tnll 
.\nd  iM'-nitiful  (In*aniH  of  Hope,  the  ininUtry 
iH  Lovf  :i]i(I  hi^h  Anihition.     Man  n'ni;uus 
To  dr«>:ini  airaiii  :im  idly  ;  and  the  staiiM 
Of  |t:i.sKioii  will  Ih*  visil>h>  onci*  ni'tn*. 
The  uiiu'iMi  4|iirit  \«ill  not  Ih*  foiitim'd 
Uv  thi*  ♦•\|M'rii-m'f  of  thy  j<uirin'y.     Mind 
\\  ill  strugvrif  ill  it?*  priHon-hoii'M*.  ami  ntill. 
With  FI:irtirK  ntroiig  ffttrrs  Itindiii^  it  to  ill, 
I'lifiirl  thi*  pillions  tittt'd  hut  to  Ho:ir 
In  that  pun*  atnuHplifre,  \«here  Ki>iritH  riiige    - 
Tin-  Im»iii«'  111"  liiirh  ♦■\i«»ti'iii'«'M    -  when*  cliarigi.' 
.\iii|  Itliu'liting  may  not  enter.     lj*t\*'  avrain 
Will  liliiiiiii.  a  tirkl«'  tlowi'f.  upon  till'  crave 
Of  4ild  att'<M'tioii<4 :  and  Anihition  wavi* 
Ilirt  <-au*l«*-pliii»i»"  iiiii^t  fintiiflly.  for  tin*  n'iti 
Of  t'oiiM-ifiicf  will  Im*  liHMfiifd  fr«ini  tin-  <«oid 
To  irivi*  his  |tnr|MM«>  tn-fihiin.     Tlie  coiitnil 
Of  nas4iti  will  U-  i-h.tiii;*'fiil,  atid  tin*  tii-s 
Whieh  i;ai)i<T  hi'.irt-*  tn'M'thiT.  and  make  up 
Till'  rmiiiiiri- of  *'\i<>tfiici'.  will  \t*'  r»ni  : 
Y**a.  piiiHiiii  >%ill  1m<  |Miiin-d  in  riitipiohip'seup : 
Axui  \"i  hlittli''*  liiw  familiar  •  U-iihiit. 
K\rii  L<i\f'  it«i'lf  fiii>».iki'  its  kindnMl  Nkii*N. 

|{iit  lint  almi*'  «Iark  virilons  '  happi*>r  thingn 
Will  tliiat  ahovi-  I'ti-ti'iH-i-.  liki*  th«'  winuii 
Of  tlf  -taiftil  hird  iif  paraili<««'  ;  and  I^»ve 
Will  nut  Ih"  all  a  dn  am.  nr  nthft  |ir«»ve 
A  dn-ani      a  itwi-et  forget  fulue^A    -that  hath 


No  wakeful  ehangm.  Midioff  bat  is  I  Watli. 
Yea,  pure  hearts  sh*U  be  pledfcvd  bent«lk  iki 

eyes 
Of  the  lieholdittg  heaven,  and  in  tki>  liffct 
Of  the  love-hallowed  nioun.    'Ilir  uairi  NV 
Sludl  hear  that  language  midcnivatli  tht  tkim 
Which  whispereth  alwve  theiu.  a*  th«-  pravcff 
And  the  deep  vow  are  sptiken.     I^yMinsr  ftur 
And  gifted  ereiituiws,  with  tiu*  light  ui  tnttk 
And  undebarred  aifection.  as  m  cniwn. 
Resting  iiiMn  the  beautiful  bmw  uf  y<Mitk. 
Sliall  smile  un  statelv  manhmMl,  knr«-lia;  Ami 
Before  them,  as  to  lut>ls.     Frien«l»hip*«  hand 
Shall  clasp  its  lut>thera  ;  and  Aff»%-tiiio*s  tsar 
lie  sanctified  with  svniiMithy.     The  batr 
Of  stricken  love  soall  kae   the  faars,  wfciA 


iVath 
Givetli  his  awful  work,  and  eiftmcst  Faitk 
Shall  hiok  bey«Mid  the  shadow  of  the  chij. 
llie  pulseless  sepulchre,  the  ruftd  decay  i 
And  to  the  quiet  of  the  mrit-laiid 
Follow  the  niounM'd  and  lovely.    Gifted  «■■ 
IJghtiiig  the  Heaven  of  Intellect,  like  sasa. 
Sliall  wrestle  well  with  cirrunistanc**.  aad  Wl 
The  agimy  of  stNim.  the  preying  care. 
Wedded  to  burning  bosoms ;  and  go  dowB 
In  sorrow  to  the  noteless  sepnlckrr. 
With  one  hme  ho|ie  enibracim:  like  a  rmwa 
The  cold  and  death-like  forvhead  of  IWnnair. 
That  after  times  shall  trvasnrv'  up  ikrir  taai 
Even  as  a  ^iroud  inheritance  and  nigh  : 
And  lieautiful  beings  hive  to  breathe  tkrirssl 
With  the  recordi'd  tilings  that  never  die. 


And  thou,  gray  voyager  tfi  the 
Of  infinite  Oblivion  —  spa-rd  tlmu  («i; 
Another  gift  of  time  siie«'ef<lt  th  thee 
Fresh  fmiii  the  hand  of  <»«{:  fi>r  thou  kssi4iW 
The  crranil  of  th>  (if«tiiiy  ;  jui*]  ii"if 
May  4lrt  am  of  th\  returning;.     <t<i   .m-.l  ifr^r 
Mortality *!♦  fniil  reetird*  to  thv  «-..|.i. 
Ktcriial  pri!**»n-hi»iis«« ;  tin*  nii<liii&:l.f  rr-iT^r 
<  H  siitlVriiig  lHMi>nis.  and  th»*  ff\fr»i{  .  mt 
Of  wotlillv  lieartH  ;  th«'  riii^*r  <»  fir    »ii.  •  i  c^ 
Ainhitiniiii    grufip  at  grealmsK;    th*   >jU»8rb< 

li-ht 
<»f  liroken  K|tiritM  ;  th»*  forv'iven  vin^nc 
And  till-  ahidinir  eursi'  —  ay.  U  ar  .ilisr 
Thes«' wn»<*ks  of  th>  i'wn  iiiakiiii:.     !.•■  'hi  k.3»- 
(iathiTH  u|Miii  thf  wind\  KriaMi  •■!  v..^\.* 
IlH  htst  and  faintf»t  erhtt.     Kan   il.t<   wH' 


**  It  Lh  an  awful,  an  anltiou*  th:n.:  •••  t^*'-  * 
ev«'r\  alTi-rtinn  fur  t-arthU  thi<.«.«  •••  *.•  t'  •■" 
oiil\  fur  aiii>tlifr  worhl  I  am  ti  •-•  f 4r.  i«r< 
far,  from  \«iti  all  ;  and  as  oft*  n  .•«  I  |.i*-k  &p«»- 
aiid  Hi>«*  the  Iiiiliau  wcncr^.  1  «;.,■(  t><  *.hisk  -< 
th»«  distaiii'e  whirh  <tfpar.il«^  u«.  —  i^fT«*» 
li*nrif  Slart^n,  frnm  Imiui. 

**Say,  whose  ifl  thi«  fair  pit-tnn-.  wh:rh  •h»hK^ 

From  thf  nieihnttcr'il  wiiid.i^  r«  «*•  i.,-a 
Even  :is  a  liiigeriiig  hah*  *.'     lif-aiil:I .. 
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m,  fine  eye  of  manhood,  and  a  lip 
B8  that  of  Hylas.  and  im^pireised 
e  bright  signet  ot  some  brilliant  thought ; 
oad  exiMuise  of  forehead,  clear  and  mgh, 
visibly  with  the  characters  of  mind, 
)  free  looks  around  it,  raven  black. 
At  and  unsilyer^d  I  —  who  was  he  ?  " 

1,  a  more  than  brother.    In  the  spring 

ity  of  his  bein^  he  went  forth 

le  embraces  of  devoted  friends, 

bse  and  auiet  happiness,  from  more  — 

«  warm  neart  that  loved  him  with  a  love 

han  earthly  passion,  and  to  whom 

laty  of  his  spirit  shone  above 

rms  of  perishing  nature.    He  went  forth 

lened  to  suffer,  gifted  to  subdue 

^ht  of  human  passion,  to  pass  on 

to  the  sacrifice  of  all 

ry  hopes  of  bojrhood,  and  to  turn 

h  ambitaon  written  on  that  brow, 

I  first  dream  of  power  and  human  fame, 

task  of  seeming  lowliness, 

1-like  in  its  purpose.    He  went  forth 

the  broken  spirit,  to  pluck  back 
fcthen  from  the  wheel  of  Juggernaut ; 
a  the  spiritual  image  of  a  God 
d  just  and  true,  before  the  eye 
lark-minded  Brahmin,  and  unseal 
y  ptages  of  the  Book  of  Life, 
;  with  sublimer  mysteries  than  all 
red  tomes  of  Vedas,  to  unbind 
low  from  her  sacrifice,  and  save 
ishing  infant  from  the  worshipped  river ! 

lady,  where  is  he  ?  ^'     He  slumbers  well 

1  the  shadow  of  an  Indian  palm. 

(  no  stone  above  his  grave.    The  wind, 

(n  the  desert,  as  it  stirs  the  leaves 

tnd  long  above  him,  sighs  alone 

I  place  of  slumber. 

"  God  forbid 
)  should  die  alone  I  "    Nay,  not  alone. 
I  was  with  him  in  that  last  dread  hour ; 
it  arm  underneath  him,  and  His  smile 
into  a  spirit  full  of  peace. 
le  kind  friend,  a  human  friend,  was 
sar  — 

>m  his  teachings  and  his  earnest  prayers 
ktchM  as  from  the  burning.     He  alone 
t  last  pressure  of  his  failing  hand, 
the  last  glimpse  of  his  closing  eye, 
d  the  green  turf  over  him  with  tears, 
t  him  with  his  God. 

**  And  was  it  well, 
ly,  that  this  noble  mind  should  cast 
gifts  on  the  waters  ?    That  a  heart 
all  gentleness  and  truth  and  love 
wither  on  the  suicidal  shrine 
staken  duty  ?    If  I  read 
the  fine  intelligence  which  fills 
iplitude  of  brow,  and  gazes  out 
mdwelliug  spirit  from  thnt  eye, 
tit  have  borne  him  loftily  among 
udest  of  his  land,  and  with  a  step 


Unfaltering  ever,  steadfast  and  secure, 
Qone  up  the  paths  of  greatness,  —  bearing  stiU 
A  sister  spirit  with  him,  as  some  star, 
Preeminent  in  Heaven,  leads  steadilv  up 
A  kindred  watcher,  with  its  faint^beams 
Baptized  in  its  great  glory.    Was  it  well 
That  all  this  promise  of  the  heart  and  mind 
Should  perish  from  the  earth,  and  leave  no 

trace^ 
Unfolding  like  the  Cereus  of  the  clime 
Which  hath  its  sepulchre,  but  in  the  night 
Of  pi^^an  desolation  —  was  it  well  ?  '* 

Thy  will  be  done,  O  Father !  —  it  was  well. 
What  are  the  honors  of  a  perishing  world 
Grasped  by  a  palsied  finger  ?  the  applause 
Of  the  unthoughtf  ul  miiltitude  which  greets 
The  dull  ear  ot  decay  ?  the  wealth  that  loads 
The  bier  with  costlv  drapery,  and  shines 
In  tinsel  on  the  comn,  and  builds  up 
The  cold  substantial  monument  ?    Uan  these 
Bear  up  the  sinking  spirit  in  that  hour 
When  heart  and  flesh  are  Ruling,  and  the  grave 
Is  opening  under  us  ?    Oh,  dearer  then 
The  memory  of  a  kind  deed  done  to  him 
Who  was  our  enemy,  one  grateful  tear 
In  the  meek  eve  of  virtuous  suffering. 
One  smile  call  d  up  by  unseen  charity 
On  the  wan  lips  ot  hunger,  or  one  prayer 
Breathed  from  the  bosom  of  the  penitent  — 
The  stained  with  crime  and  outcast,  unto  whom 
Our  mild  rebuke  and  tenderness  of  love 
A  merciful  Qod  hath  blessed. 

"  But,  lady,  say. 
Did  he  not  sometimes  almost  sink  beneath 
The  burden  of  his  toil,  and  turn  aside 
To  weep  above  his  sacrifice,  and  cast 
A  sorrowing  glance  upon  his  childhood *s  home, 
Still  green  m  memory  ?    Clung  not  to  his  heart 
Something  of  earthly  hope  uncrucified. 
Of  earthly  thoinirht  unchastened  ?    Did  he  bring 
Lifers  warm  affections  to  the  sacrifice  — 
Its  loves,  hopes,  sorrows  —  and  become  as  one 
Knowing  no  kindred  but  a  perishing  world. 
No  love  out  of  the  sin-endangered  soul. 
No  hope  but  of  the  winning  back  to  life 
Of  the  dead  nations,  and  no  passing  thought 
Save  of  the  errand  wherewitn  he  was  sent 
As  to  a  martyrdom  ?  " 

Nay,  though  the  heart 
Be  consecrated  to  the  holiest  work 
Vouchsafed  to  mortal  effort,  there  will  be 
Ties  of  the  earth  around  it,  and,  through  all 
Its  perilous  devotion,  it  must  keep 
Its  own  humanity.    And  it  is  well. 
Else  why  wept  He.  who  with  our  nature  veiled 
The  spirit  of  a  God,  o^er  lost  Jerusalem. 
And  tne  cold  grave  of  Lazarus  ?    And  why 
In  the  dim  garden  rose  his  earnest  prayer. 
That  from  his  lips  the  cup  of  suffering 
Might  pass,  if  it  were  possible  ? 

My  friend 
Was  of  a  gentle  nature,  and  his  heart 
Gushed  like  a  river-fountain  of  the  hills, 
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Ceaseloas  and  laviih,  at  a  kindlj  smile, 
A  word  of  welcome,  or  a  tone  of  lore. 
Freely  his  letters  to  his  friends  disclosed 
IUh  veaminss  for  the  quiet  haunts  of  home. 
For  love  and  its  companionship,  and  all 
The  blemings  left  benind  him  ;  yet  above 
Its  sorrows  and  its  clouds  his  spirit  ruse. 
Tearful  and  yet  triumphant,  takini^  hola 
Of  the  eternal  promises  of  God, 
And  steadfast  m  its  faith. 

Here  are  some  lines 
Penned  in  his  lonely  miauon-house  and  sent 
To  a  dear  friend  at  home  «  ho  cTen  now 
LiniTLTi  above  them  with  a  mournful  joj. 
Holding  them  well-iUKh  sacred  as  a  lew 
Plucked  from  the  record  of  a  breaking^  heart* 

EVENING   IN   BURMAH 

A  nif^ht  of  wonder !  oiled  afar 

With  ebon  feet  ana  crests  of  snow, 
Like  Himalaya*s  peiJis,  which  bar 
The  sunset  and  the  sunset  s  star 
^  From  half  the  shadowed  vale  below, 
Volumed  and  vast  the  dense  clouds  lie. 
And  over  them,  and  down  the  sky. 
Puled  in  the  moon,  the  lightnings  go. 

And  what  a  strength  of  light  and  shade 
Is  ehequeriug  all  the  efltfth  below  ! 

And,  through  the  jungle's  verdant  braid. 

Of  tangled  vine  ami  wild  reed  made. 
What  bKwsoniii  in  the  moonlight  glow  1 

The  Indian  rose  s  loveliness. 

The  ceiba  with  its  crimson  dress. 
The  twining  myrtle  dropped  with  tnow. 

And  flitting  in  th<>  fragmnt  air. 

Or  n«'Htlinir  in  tin*  Hliadowy  treon, 
A  th(MiH.'ind  briifht-hutMl  hinl«  are  there  — 
Stmii^rn  pliitiiHin'.  tiuiveniiu:  wild  and  rare, 

With  eviTv  faintly  breathin;;  breeze; 
And.  \^*'t  with  dvw  from  roH«'*« hIuhI, 
Tli«'  bullnil  (lr«H>iw  her  weury  head, 
KoPKetfiil  of  her  iiieliKiieH. 

I'liriHiiur  fnmi  th»'  onini»»»-leaves, 

lite  tall  jMi^fMla'ri  ttim*tM  tzlovf  ; 
O'er  >:i;u-.'ful  nhaft  and  frvtt^tl  eaves, 
Itti  v«  rrlant  weh  the  myrtle  weave*. 

And  hantr*  in  tlowt-rinK  wreathii  below  ; 
And  %khi'n*  th«>  eluMtfr«*d  iniIiiih  «*4'liiMe 
Thf  nKMtnlH'aniK.  fnnii  itM  nnirbh*  li|« 

Th«<  fountain'H  ;ilver  wutem  flow. 

Stpini:^*  b*'auty  fills  the  *>arth  and  air. 
Till*  fri;;rant  ktovi*  and  Howi«rin>r  tree. 

Anil  yt't  my  thoin^htM  an*  wandi>rinic  where 

My  ibitixi*  rm-kn  lii*  hlrak  and  Imre, 
A  \»f:4iy  \\a>  hi'vond  thn  H«*a. 

ni«'  Vfarnini:  spirit  in  not  h»'r»* ; 

It  lin^-ifH  iin  a  *<ii<it  nion*  d«*ar 
Than  India'n  hnKht*>Ht  Imihi^pi  to  nie. 

M  rhinkn  I  tn':ul  tlit*  WHll-known  Htreet 
The  tn*e  my  childluMid  loved  is  there. 


Its  bare-worn  roots  are  at  ny  fe-t. 
And  through  its  open  bonghs  1  BMct 

White  gumpses  of  the  pjaee  ol  psmjw; 
And  unforgotten  eyes  again 
Are  glancing  through  the  cottage  P**^ 

Tl^  Asia  8  lustrous  eyw  more  nir. 

Oh.holyhannUl  oh,  childhood's  boas ! 

Where,  now,  mv  wandering  heart,  isthi 
Here,  where  the  dusky  heatnea 
To  bow  before  the  deaf  and  domh. 

Dead  idols  of  their  own  dexiga ; 
Where  in  their  worshipped  river*a 
The  infant  sinks,  and  oo  ita  aide 

The  widow  s  funeral  altars  skiaa ! 


Here,  where,  mid  light  and 

The  priceless  sou  in  ruin  Bes ; 
LoHt,  dead  to  all  those  better  poi 
Which  link  thia  fallen  world  tk  ours 

To  God's  clear«hining  Paradise  ; 
And  wrong  and  siuune  and  bideuos  < 
Are  like  the  foliage  of  their  clime. 
The  unshorn  growth  of  oenturias ! 


Turn,  then,  my  heart ;  tlnr  hoose  is  hoe 
No  other  now  remains  riir  thee  : 

The  smile  of  love,  and  fri«>ndship's  tear. 

The  tones  that  melted  on  thine  ear. 
The  mutual  thrill  of  eympathv. 

The  welcome  of  the  household  hand. 

The  pressure  of  the  lip  and  hand. 
Thou  mayst  not  hear,  nor  feel,  nor  «e. 

Qod  of  my  spirit  t  Thou,  alone. 

Who  watcnest  i »*er  my  pilhiwed  hsad, 
WhtMM)  ear  is  o|»en  to  the  moan 
And  8<»rn»wing  of  thy  child,  hasct  k»i«a 

The  ^rit'f  which  at  my  hfjut  hju  f«d ; 
Tlie  Ht  niggle  of  my  mml  to  ri<«e 
Above  itHenrth-bom  Avmpathiefi ; 

The  teura  of  inuiiy  a  tdeeple«s  bed ! 


Oh  !  hv  Tliiue  ami.  ah  it  hath  bem. 

In  every  test  of  h«'art  aud  f.iith.  — 
Tlie  t4*!iipter'H  doubt.  th«*  wilf*  uf  mt*B. 
TliH  hcatheiiH  H<<ofT.  the  Immhoi  «ia.  — 

A  lu*l|)er  and  a  May  bt'iifalh  : 
A  Mtri'iitrth  in  >»i'akiitiim  thnmich  the  urA 
And  aii^uinh  of  my  waMtin<  lifi*    - 

My  solace  and  my  hi>|w.  in  death ! 


MASSACHl'5ETTS 

Written  on  hearing  that  the  Ke«i4atkH 
the  liegislatur**  of  M;iiiit.<ftrhu^«*ttjinn  ihp**.' 
of  Slavery.  pn-H^'nttHl  bv  lion.  T.  t*ii<diias  '• 
Iloiuie  of  IC»*t»r<H4*nt.itireA  of  th««  Inita^  >« 
[in  I.N'm  ,  hail  l»«'«-n  l^id  i»n  the  tablf*  anreftJ 
unn*ft*rrvil.  nnd«-r  tin*  infanMMta  rolr  vf  ** 
t4»ii'H  Ki'<t4»lution." 

Ani»  ha*««  th»«y  4num4'<l  thv  «nrd. 
'lliou  of  tht>  «*ld  'lliirt«<«*n .' 
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I,  where  Freedom's  blood  first  poured, 

yet  a  darker  green  ? 

n  patience  simerimz:  long 

dded  to  the  wrong  r 

thev  dosed  thy  month, 

izra  the  padlock  fast  ? 

he  black  slare  of  the  South  t 

I  thy  fate  at  hist? 

1  thy  honored  seal  and  sign 

ir  hoofs  so  asinine  I 

the  Capitol 

hoeen  ones  again, 

»r  them  the  base  control 

lyery's  curbing  rein ! 

»r  men  like  them  to  feel 

ing  of  a  rider's  heel. 

es  are  things  of  trade 

oroe  is  argument, 

to  Qnincy's  shade 

Id  man  eloquent. 

)  him  longer  striying  thus 

irild  beasts  of  Ephesus  I 

1  the  C«>itol  — 

0  place  tor  thee  I 

he  arch  of  Heayen's  blue  wall, 
oice  may  still  be  free  ! 
er  shall  chain  thy  utterance  there, 
free  sun  and  freer  air? 

calling  thee, 

all  the  martyr  grayes 

tern  men,  in  death  made  free, 

x>uld  not  liye  as  slaves. 

>erines  of  thy  honored  dead 

y  sake  disquieted. 

Fanenil  HaU 
senien's  feet  be  trod, 
the  echoes  of  its  wall 
nore  to  Freedom's  God  I 
i  midst  unseen  shall  stand 
:y  fathers  of  thy  land. 

ired  sons  shall  feel 
>nl  of  Adams  near, 
irith  his  fiery  zeal, 
barren's  onward  cheer  ; 
to  heart  shaU  thrill  as  when 
ed  and  spake  as  liying  men. 

tomao's  side, 
treason  in  thy  rear, 
om's  holy  cause  be  tried : 
lere,  my  State,  but  here. 
;  thy  needed  work  be  done, 

1  at  thy  heiurth-fitone  won. 

I  new  crusade 

St  the  foes  within  ; 

uid  pulpit,  press  and  trade, 

»nt  the  shame  and  sin. 

.k  thy  now-unheeded  word, 

t  whisper  shall  be  heard. 


II.  POEMS   PRINTED   IN  THE  "LIFE 
OF   WHITTIER" 

THE   HOME-COMING  OF  THE  BRIDE 

[The  home  of  Sarah  Greenleaf  was  upon  the 
Newbury  shore  of  the  Merrimao,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  home  of  the  Whittiers.  The  house 
was  standing  until  a  recent  date.  Among  Mr. 
Whittier's  papers  was  found  the  following  frag- 
ment of  a  ballad  about  the  home-comins^,  as 
a  bride,  of  his  grandmother,  Sarah  Greemeaf , 
now  first  published.] 

Sarah  Greenleaf,  of  eighteen  years. 

Stepped  lightly  her  bridegroom  s  boat  within, 
Waying  mid-riyer,  through  snules  and  tears, 

A  farewell  back  to  her  kith  and  kin. 
With  her  sweet  blue  eyes  and  her  new  gold  gown. 

She  sat  by  her  stalwart  loyer's  side  — 
Oh,  neyer  was  brought  to  Hayerhill  town 

by  land  or  water  so  fair  a  bride. 
Glad  as  the  glad  autumnal  weather. 

The  Indian  summer  so  soft  and  warm. 
They  walked  through  the  golden  woods  to- 
gether. 

His  arm  the  girdle  about  her  form. 

They  passed  the  dam  and  the  gray  gristmill, 

Wnose  walls  with  the  jar  of  grincung  shooK, 
And  crossed,  for  the  moment  awed  ana  still, 

The  haunted  bridge  of  the  Country  Brook. 
The  gr^eat  oaks  seemed  on  Job's  Hill  crown 

To  waye  in  welcome  their  branches  strong. 
And  an  upland  streamlet  came  rippling  down 

Oyer  root  and  rock,  like  a  bridal  song. 
And  lo  I  in  the  midst  of  a  clearing  stood 

The  rough-built  farmhouse,  low  and  lone, 
While  all  about  it  the  unhewn  wood 

Seemed  drawing  closer  to  claim  its  own. 

But  the  red  anples  dropped  from  orchard  trees. 
The  red  cock  crowed  on  the  low  fence  rail. 

From  the  garden  hives  came  the  sound  of  bees. 
On  Uie  bam  floor  pealed  the  smiting  flail. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  VERMONTERS,  1779 

[Written  during  school-days,  and  published 
anonymously  in  1833.  The  secret  of  author- 
ship was  not  discovered  for  sixty  years.] 

Ho — all  to  the  borders!     Vermonters,  oome 

down, 
With  your  breeches  of  deerskin  and  jackets  of 

brown: 
With  yotir  red  woollen  caps,  and  your  moccasins, 

come, 
To  the  gathering   summons  of   trumpet   and 

drum. 

Come  down  with  your  rifles!     Let  gray  wolf 

and  fox 
Howl  on  in  the  shade  of  their  primitiye  rooks ; 
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Let  the  bear  feed  Beciir?ly  from  pigpen  and 

stall ; 
Ilere'H  twtMegged  rame  for  your  powder  and 

ball. 

On  our  south  came  the  Dutchmen,  enreloped  in 

S7t*afie; 
And  anuinff  tor  battle  while  cantit^  of  peace  ;^ 
On  our  east,  crafty  Meaheoh  has  gathered  ma 

baud 
To  hang  up  our  leaden  and  eat  up  our  hind. 

Ho  —  all  to  the  rescue  !    For  Satan  shall  work 
No  gain  for  his  Iegi(»ns  of  Hampshire  and  York  1 
They    claim    our    puHHewions  —  the    pitiful 

knaves  — 
The  tribute  we  pay  shall  be  prisons  and  graTes  I 

Let  Clinton  and  Ten  Broek,  with  bribes  in  their 

hands. 
Still  seek  to  divide  and  parcel  our  lands ; 
We  \e  coats  for  our  traitors,  whoever  they  are ; 
The  warp  is  of  feathers  —  the  filling  of  tar : 

Does  the  **oId  Bay  Sute"  threaten?     Does 

Congress  complain  ? 
Swarms    Hampshire  in  arms  on  our  borders 

agftin  ? 
Bark  the  war^iogs  of  Britain  aloud  on  the 

lake  — 
Let  Vm  come ;  what  they  can  they  are  welcome 

to  take. 

What  seek  they  among  us  ?    The  pride  of  our 

wealth 
Is  comfort,  contentment,  and  labor,  and  health. 
And  lan<ls  which,  as  Freemen,  we  only  hare 

trod. 
Independent  of  all.  Have  the  mercies  of  Go<l. 

Y"t  w»'  owe  no  AlletnHne<',  we  l)ow  to  no  throne, 
(hir  niltT  M  law,  and  th<*  law  U  otir  own  ; 
Our  l('ad**r.4  theniM«*lvi'M  an*  our  own  fellow-men. 
Who  can  handlu  the  swortl,  or  the  scythe,  or  the 
|>en. 

Chir  wiv«ii  ant  idl  true,  and  our  daughters  are 

fair. 
With  tlit'ir  Mue  even  of  HniiliMt  and  their  light 

tlowint;  hair. 
All  brisk  at  thiir  whifl-*  till  the  ilark  ev»»n-fall. 
'Fhen  blithe  at  the  ideigh-ride,  the  husking,  and 

baU! 

We  *ve  nhfop  on  the  liilLii<li'«,  we  've  f<iws  on 

th*>  plain. 
And  vr^ty  t.'iH>4«'U'Ml  (Mtni-ti<>t(U  and  rank-growing 

grain  ; 
There  an*  dii^r  on  tht*  niotintain«(,  and  wimmI- 

|>ici't»ii<«  tiy 
Fntni  til**  rritk  of  our  niUHkets,  like  clouds  on 

tlw  «»ky. 

And  tlu'rH  \  H<»)i  in  our  4tn>anilfts  and  riv«>m 

whirli  tak«* 
Their ('oiirM>  fmiii  tlu'  hilln  to uur  broad-bosomed 

lake; 


Through  rock-arched 


ighro 
free, 


itlie 


And  the  portly  shad  follows  all  frsak 


Like  a  sunbeam  the  pickerel  glides  tl»m^  At 

pool. 
And  tne  spotted  trout  sleeps  wbetv  the  wmm 

is  cmd. 
Or  darts  f  rum  his  shelter  of  roek  aail  of  nsl 
At  the  beaver *s  quick  plan^,  or  the  amkri 

pursuit. 

And  ours  are  the  moontatns,  wkidi  awfall?  ri*. 
Till  they  n'st  their  green  heads  tm  tke  Mb»  d 

the  Hkies ; 
And  ours  are  the  forests  anwastcdU  ■Bskaim, 
Save  where  the  wild  path  of  the  tcnpoat  is  i 


And  though  savage  and  wild  be  tkaa 

ours. 
And  brief  be  our  season  of  fmita  a»d  of 
Far  dearer  the  blast  round  oar  worn 

raves. 
Than  the  Mweet  summer  Bepliyr  wkidi 

over  slaves  I 


Hurrah  for  Vermont  I    For  the  land  which  «t 

tiU 
Must  have  sons  to  defend  her  fropi  Talley  mi 

hill; 
Leave  the  harvest  to  rot  oa  tbe  fiaUa  wkifv  ii 

grows. 
And  the  reaping  of  wheal  lor  the  wmtifKag  d 

foes. 


From  far  Michiseom*s  wild  valky.  to  w| 
PotMkMiiuiuck  BteaU  down  fmm  his  wuud-orcW 

lair, 
Fntni  ShiM'tictMik  Hiver  to  Lnttfrl<«rk  t»vB 
Ho       all   to  the   rescue!      Venii««iter«.  nSM 

d(*wn ! 

Come  York  or  come  Hanipshinp.  cmne  tniun 

or  kimvrt. 
If  ye  mil'  oVr  our  land,  ye  shall  rule  n*#»  •« 

gm\eH ; 
Chir  vow  in  re<'«»nl»^l   -  onr  banner  unforW. 
In  the  name  of  Vermont  me  drfv  all  the  mvtU 


TO  A  POETICAL  TRIO  IN  THE  CU\     f 

(lOTIIAM  I 

[This  jeu  tTfnfiritwM  written  bv  WhiiUif*  j 
\S:VJ.  'ill**  mttfH  an*  hiMown.  Th-au*ki«ikf  | 
was  not  iliMcovrred  till  after  his  dr Atk.  j 

Wi»nt  lit  MA  u>  *  Imi*  I. 

Bahiv«  of  the  inland  city !  -  mhriv  i.f  .4d 
The  Dutchman  smoked  beneath  his  fsf«rrt* 
t  nie. 

And  the  mild  eves  of  Indian  hunters  mOid 
On  IIint-Mtn  piun^ng  iu  tb*   TaptMuui  /jr». 

Scene  of  Stny  ve«uit*s  might  and  chivalry 
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nickerbocker'fl  fame,  —  I  hare  made 

i 

t>efore  ye,  at  the  present  time, 

m  with  ye  in  the  way  of  rhyme. 

i  when  poets  kept  the  quiet  tenor 

r  green  i>athway  throagh  th*  Arcadian 

Jtieir  music  in  the  low  sweet  manner 
r-birds  warbling  to  the  "  Soft  South  ** 

9; 

he  Muse  where  gentle  zephyrs  fan  her, 
all  is  peace  and  earth  may  not  assail ; 
;  lutes  and  flowers,  of  love  and  fear, 
irds,  sheep  and  lambs,  and  ^*  such  sniall 


»» 


r. 


Mt  recreants  —  straying  from  the  green 

sasant  vista  of  your  early  time, 

ken  lutes  and  orownless  skulls  —  are 

a 

ing   your   neighbors  with  abhorrent 

ae 

V  world's  pollution  I  ^    Ye  have  been 

apostates  from  the  Heaven  of  rhyme, 

be  Muses,  every  mother's  daughter 

0  own  such  graceless  bards  e'er  sought 


for  JcLckson  / ''  is  the  music  now 

your  cracked  lutes  have  learned  alone 

itter, 

hing  in  Corruption's  shadow  low, 

y  sweep  them  for  your  bread  ana  bnt- 
'i 

by  the  applauses  of  the  friends  who 

w 

eads  above  the  offal  of  the  gutter, 

>  the  trees  which  Oroheus  moved  at 

I, 

11  token  of  your  matchless  skill  I 

of  Scotia !  8  —  nursed  beside  the  sprave 
proud  peasant-minstrel,  and  to  wnom 
muse  of  th^  mountain-dwelling  gave 
on  of  iU  spirit,  —  if  the  tomb 
rst  its  silence,  o'er  the  Atlantic's  wave, 

I  his  voice  of  stem  rebuke  would  come, 
>d  to  waken  with  a  master's  hand 

of  freedom  in  a  fettered  land. 

I I  —  once  treading  firmly  the  proud 

dich  thy  country's  honored  flag  was 

»ping» 
peace,  or  to  the  hostile  beck 

I  of  the  MerearUiU  Advertiser  and  the  Even- 
I  New  York,  —  the  preaent  organs  of  Jack- 

e,  after  all,  tbey  get  something  better ;  inas- 
le  Heroltes  have  for  some  time  had  ezclosiTe 
of  the  Hall  of  St.  Tammany,  and  we  have 
tty  of  Halleck  that 

'b  a  barrel  of  porter  in  TMnmany  hall 

«  Buektails  ars  iwigglng  it  all  the  night  long." 

Lawson,  Esq.,  of  the  MereanHle,     A  fine, 


Of  coming  foes  m  starry  splendor  sweeping,  — 
Thv  graphic  tales  of  battle  or  of  wreck. 

Or  lone  night-watch  in  middle  ocean  keeping. 
Have  made  thy  ^^  Leisure  Hours  "  more  priz^ 

by  far 
Than  those  now  spent  in  Party's  wordy  war.^ 

And  last,  not  least,  thou  I  —  now  nurtured  in 
the  Umd 
Where  thy  bold-hearted  fathers  long  ago 
Rocked  Freedom's  cradle,  till  its  infant  hand 
Strangled  the  serpent  fierceness  of  its  foe,  — 
Thou,  whose  clear   brow   in  early  time  was 
fanned 
By  the  soft  airs  which  from  Castalia  flow  I  ^  — 
Where  art  thou  now  ?    feeding  with  hickory 

ladle 
The  curs  of  Faction  with  thy  daily  twaddle  I 

Men  have  looked  up  to  thee,  as  one  to  be 
A  portion  of  our  glory ;  and  the  light 

And  fairy  hands  of  woman  beckoned  thee 
On  to  uiv  laurel  guerdon ;  and  those  bright 

And  gif  tea.  spirits,  whom  the  broad  blue  sea 
Hath  shut  from  thy  communion,  bid  thee, 
"  Write'' 

Like  John  of  Patmos.    Is  all  this  forgotten. 

For  Yankee  brawls  and  Carolina  cotton? 

Are  autumn's  rainbow  hues  no  longer  seen  ? 
Flows  the  ** Green  River"  through  its  vale 
no  more  ? 
Steals  not  thy   ** Rivulet"    by  its   banks  of 
green? 
Wheels  upward  from   its  dark  and   sedgy 
shore 
Thy  "Water   Fowl"   no  longer?  — that   the 
mean 
And  vulgar  strife,  the  ranting  and  the  roar 
Extempore,  like  Bottom's  shomd  be  thine,  — 
Thou  feeblest  truck-horse  in  the  Hero's  line  I 

Lost  trio  I  —  turn  ye  to  the  minstrel  pride 
Of  classic  Britain.    Even  effeminate  Moore 

Has  cast  the  wine-cup  and  the  lute  aside 
For  Erin  and  O'Connell ;  and  before 

His  country's  altar,  Bnlwer  breasts  the  tide 
Of  old  oppression.    Sadly  brooding  o'er 

The  fate  of  heroes  struggling  to  be  ireo; 

Even  Campbell  speaks  for  Poland.     Wltere  are 
yet 

Hirelings  of  traitors  I  — know  ye  not  that  men 
Are  rousing  up  around  ye  to  retrieve 

Our  countrv's  honor,  which  too  long  has  been 
Debased  Dy  those  for  whom  ye  daily  weave 

warm-hearted  Bootohman,  who,  hiiTing  unfortonately 
blundered  Into  Jacksoniam,  Is  wondermg  **  how  i*  the 
Deirs  name  "  he  got  there.  He  is  the  author  of  a  toI- 
ume  entitled  Tom  and  Sketches^  and  of  the  tragedy  of 
OionUrno. 

*  William  Leggett,  Esq.,  of  the  Pojf,  a  gentleman  of 
good  talents,  favorably  Imown  as  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  CriHe,  etc. 

s  William  C.  Bryant,  Esq.,  well  known  to  the  public 
at  large  as  a  poet  of  acknowledged  excellence ;  and  as 
a  Tery  dull  eoitor  to  the  people  of  New  York. 
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Yoor  web  of  f nstiAii ;    that  from  tonfnie  mad 
pen 
Of  those  who  o*er  our  tamiahed  honor  flTieTe, 
C>f  the  pare-h«*art4.Hl  and  tlie  pfted,  come 
Hourly  the  tokenfl  of  your  master^s  doom  ? 

Turn  from    their    ruin !      Daah    your   ohaim 
aside ! 
Stand  up  like  men  for  Uberty  and  Law^ 
And  free  opinion.    Check  Corruption's  pnde« 
Soothe  the  loud  storm  of  fratricidal  war,  — 
And  the  bright  honors  of  your  eventide 
{Shall  share  the  Rlory  which  your  morning 
saw; 
The  patriot's  heart  shall  Krladden  at  your  name. 
Ye  shall  be  bleaaed  with,  and  not  *'  damned  to 
fame  ** ! 


ALBUM  VERSES 

f  Writt4»n  in  the  album  of  May  Pillsbury  of 
West  Newbury,  in  the  fall  of  IS.'^,  when 
Whittier  was  at  home  on  a  yisit  from  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  was  engaged  in  editorial 
work] 

Pardon  a  stranfper  hand  that  firiyes 

Its  impress  to  these  tojded  leaves. 

As  one  who  gravex  in  idle  mood 

An  idler's  name  on  rock  f>r  wood. 

So  in  a  careless  hour  I  claim 

A  page  to  leave  my  humble  name. 

Accept  it :  and  when  o*er  my  head 

A  Pennsylvanian  sky  is  spread. 

And  but  in  dreams  my  eye  looks  back 

(hi  briNid  and  lovely  Merriniac, 

And  on  my  ear  no  longer  hr*>aks 

The  mummring  muHic  which  it  makes, 

\Vh«*n  but  ill  drvanui  I  liMik  agiiin 

(hi  .Silishury  lH>JU.'h  —  GniMKliopix'r  plain  — 

Or  I*o>*ow  Ktnsun  —  or  A!iie«bur\-  niiiU, 

Or  ohi  Crane  nf><'k,  or  l*iiH»*itiive  liilU, 

Tliink  of  me  then  :iM  oiif  who  kt^'frn, 

Wh«T»'  l>fl;iwurf*H  hriMuI  cum-nt  HWiH»ps, 

And  down  xtn  ruKge<l   liiii(*Mtoni*-lHMl 

Tin-  NluivlkiirH  arrowy  tlight  ih  sihmI, 

I>iH>T)  in  hiM  heart  the  s<'enes  which  gnioe 

And  j:I»»rify  bin  "  native  DL:i(*e  ;  " 

Lovew  ever}'  Rfxit  tochildriiMid  dear. 

And  leaven  bin  heart  **  untniveled  "  here  ; 

I>(»ngM.  midst  the  Ihitchnian'M  knuit  and  greens. 

For  punipkin-t>ie  and  ixtrk  and  Immuls, 

And  Hv^\\H  Xn  tliink  when.  Hw««etly  near, 

Tlie  H<»ft  piano  gr»»et.s  his  ear, 

l*hnt  the  fair  IuumIm  whi(*li.  nniall  aiul  white, 

(vlanee  on  its  ivor\'  iMilinlifd  litrht. 

Have  ne'er  an  Indian  piiddin;;  niaile. 

Nor  fanhiontHl  rye  and  Indian  hreiul. 

And  oh  I  when«''er  his  f«M»t.steiMi  turn. 

Whatever  fltam  alMive  hiiii  bum, 

ThoTiirh  dwelling  where  ti  Vank**4*'s  name 

Is  coupled  with  r«>pr«»ach  or  Hh.inie, 

Still  tni»'  to  his  New  KinrLind  liirth. 

Still  faitlifiil  to  his  honi-  and  health. 

Even  'iiiidit  ihi"  si'omfMl  stranir»T  bnnd 

Hi«  boMAt  nhall  b«*  of  Va.skkk  Lam>. 


WHAT  STATE  STREET  SAID  TO  SOUTH 
CAROLINA.  AND  WHAT  SOUTH  CARU 
UNA  SAID  TO  STATE  STREET 

[Published  m  TV  Natumal  Era,  Mmj  22.  K'l] 

MuTTBRiKO  ''fineapLwd  stapl*/*  ** 

IsUnd  finer," 
With  cotton  bales  pictured  oo  eitliei 
*'  Your  pardon  ! ''  said  State  Scivet  to  Sirk 

Carolina ; 
**  We  feel  and  aeknowledgw  yoor  laws  an  ^ 

yiner 
Than  any  promn]gat«d  bj   tlia   tkmdsfs  itf 

Sinai  I 
Sorely  pricked  in  the  wuBtiTa  eooMinet  ti 

business 
We  own  and  repent  of  tmr  sina  of  remi^BstB 
Our  honor  we  ve  yielded^  our  words  we  han 

swallowed ; 
And  quenching  the  lights  whicb  our  fowfstWw 

followed. 
And  turning  from  gravea  bj  their  BMnMrMs 

hallowed. 
With  teeth  oo  ball-eartTidge,  mad  fiagvr  ob  crir 

ger, 
Reyersed  Boston  Notions,  mad  seat  back  a  air 

ger!" 


"  Get  away ! "  cried  the  Chiyalry,  hmy 

muig. 
And  fifing  and  drilling,  and  sock 

ming; 
*'  With  your  April-fool  sUye  bwit ! 

till  December 
Shall  see  your  new  Senator  stalk  tlovn^  At 

(^hamber. 
And  Puritan  herefnr  pnfve  neither  dumb  anr 
Blind  in  that  pestilent  Anakini.  SomDrr!  " 


A  FR^-MONT  CAMPAIGN  >«>N(', 

5noi*nd  now  the  trumpet  wareingly ! 
The  Htorm  is  ndling  near«*r. 
The  hour  is  striking  rlejuvr. 
In  the  dusty  ihime  of  nky. 
If  dark  and  wild  the  morning  be, 
A  darker  mom  b«>forr  us 
Shall  tling  its  (diadows  i/rr  as 
If  we  let  the  hour  go  by. 
Sound  we  then  the  tnimprt  rhoros ! 
Nmnd  the  onset  wild  and  high  .* 
Country  and  LiWrty ! 
Freedom  and  Vict4»rT ! 
Thejie  words  shall  b»»  our  cry,  — 
Fremont  and  Victtir?  ! 

Sound,  sound  the  tnimprt  f<^«rli^v! 
Much  ann  its  viettr  lendiac. 
Bravely  with  wrong  nrntrndiac. 
And  shouting  FnH^iim'*  rrv  ! 
The  KansoM  homes  stami  ch«>erfMsly, 
The  sky  with  tlame  is  mddy. 
The  prairie  turf  is  blootly. 

Where  the  brave  aad  gentle  die. 
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id  the  tmmpet  stem  aod  steady ! 
•and  the  tnunpet  strong  and  high  I 
Country  and  Liberty ! 
Freedom  and  Victory  I 
lese  words  shall  be  our  cry,  — • 
Fremont  and  Victory  I 

id  now  the  trumpet  cheerily  I 

or  dream  of  Heaveu^s  fonaking 

^e  issue  of  its  making, 

That  Right  with  Wrong  must  try. 

cloud  that  hung  so  drearily 

tie  Northern  winds  are  breaking ; 

le  Northern  Lights  are  shaking 

Their  fire-flags  in  the  sky. 

id  the  signal  of  awaking ; 

tund  the  onset  wild  and  mgh  ! 

Country  and  Liberty  I 

Freedom  and  Victory  1 

liese  words  shall  be  our  cry,* — 

Fremont  and  Victory  I 

THE  QUAKERS  ARE  OUT 

jnpaagn  song  written  to  be  sung  at  a 
ean  Mass  Meeting  held  in  Newbury- 
ifis.,  October  11,  I860.] 

oly  we  waited  and  counted  the  hours, 

8  of  our  hoj>e  have  all  burst  into  flowers. 
D  for  misgiving — no  loop-hole  of 
>ubt,  — 

deard  from  the  Keystone  I  The  Qna- 
)T8  are  out. 

b  has  exploded  —  we  Ve  found  out  the 

ick ; 

be  goes  a-begging;  the  poison  won*t 

ick. 

he  Wide-awake  lanterns  are  shining 

)OUt, 

les  stay  at  home,  and  the  true  men  are 

.tl 

d  State  has  broken  the  cords  for  her 

un ; 

springs  and  water  won^t  fuse  into  one  ; 

Lchman  has  seasoned  with  Freedom  his 

■out, 

w,  late,  but  certain,  the  Quakers  are 

It! 

9  flags  to  the  winds!  set  the  hills  all 
lame  I 

ay  for  the  man  with  the  Patriarch's 

^ne! 

ith  misgiving  —  away  with  all  doubt, 

xiln  goes  in,  when  the  Quakers  are  out ! 

V  LEGEND  OF  THE  LAKE 

poem,  originally  printed  in  the  "  At- 
tonihly,''  was  withheld  from  publica- 
lis  volumes  by  Mr.  Whittier,  in  defer- 
iving  relatives  of  the  hero  of  the  poem, 
nally  lemoved  the  restriction.] 


Should  you  go  to  C-entre  Harbor, 
As  haply  vou  some  time  may, 

Sailing  un  tne  Winnepesankee 
From  tne  hiUs  of  Aiton  Bay,  — 

Into  the  heart  of  the  highlands, 

Into  the  north  wind  free. 
Through  the  rising  and  vanishing  islands, 

Over  the  mountain  sea,  — 

To  the  little  hamlet  lying 

White  in  its  mountain  fold, 
Ajsleep  by  the  lake  and  dreaming 

A  dream  that  is  never  told,  — 

And  in  the  Red  Hill's  shadow 
Your  pilgrim  home  you  make, 

Where  the  chambers  open  to  sunrise. 
The  mountains,  and  the  lake,  — 

If  the  pleasant  picture  wearies. 

As  the  fairest  sometimes  will. 
And  the  weight  of  the  hills  lies  on  you 

And  the  water  is  all  too  still,  — 

If  in  Tain  the  peaks  of  Gunstock 

Kedden  with  sunrise  fire. 
And  the  sky  and  the  purple  mountains 

And  the  sunset  islands  tire,  t 

If  vou  turn  from  in-door  thrumming 
And  the  clatter  of  bowls  without. 

And  the  folly  that  goes  on  its  trav^. 
Bearing  the  city  about,  — 

And  the  cares  yon  left  behind  yon 
Come  hunting  along  your  track. 

As  Blue-Cap  in  German  fable 
Rode  on  the  traveller's  pack,  — 

Let  me  tell  you  a  tender  story 

Of  one  who  is  now  no  more, 
A  tale  to  haunt  like  a  spirit 

The  Winnepesankee  shore,  — 

Of  one  who  was  brave  and  ^ntle. 

And  strong  for  manly  stnf e^ 
Riding  with  cheering  and  music 

Into  the  tourney  of  life. 

Faltering  and  failing  midway 
In  the  Tempter's  subtle  snare. 

The  chains  of  an  evil  habit 
He  bowed  himself  to  bear. 

Over  his  fresh  young  manhood 

The  bestial  veil  was  flun^,  — 
The  curse  of  the  wine  of  Ciroe, 

The  spell  her  weavers  sung. 

Yearly  did  hill  and  lakeside 

Their  summer  idyls  frame ; 
Alone  in  his  darkened  dwelling 

He  hid  his  face  for  shame. 

The  music  of  life's  ^pnat  march— 
Sounded  for  him  u  vain ; 
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The  ToicM  of  horaan  daty 
bmoU»  on  his  ear  like  iMin. 

In  Tain  over  uland  and  water 
The  curtains  of  Huiuet  hwuii^  : 

In  vain  on  the  beautiful  mountains 
The  pictures  of  God  were  hun^. 

The  wretched  years  crept  onward. 

Each  sadder  than  the  last ; 
All  the  bloom  of  life  fell  from  him. 

All  the  freshness  and  greenness  past. 


But  deep  in  his  heart  forerer  • 

And  nnprofaned  he  kept 
The  love  of  his  saintly  mother, 

Wlio  in  the  gtmwvymrd  slept. 

His  house  had  no  pleasant  pictures ; 

Its  comfortless  walls  were  bare : 
But  the  riches  of  earth  and  ocean 

Could  not  porchase  his  mother's  chair. 

The  old  chair,  quaintly  canren. 
With  oaken  arms  outspread, 

Whori'by,  in  the  lonii:  fpone  twili^^hts. 
Hill  childish  prayers  were  said. 

For  thence  in  his  lonff  ni(;ht  watches, 

Hy  nuMin  or  starliirnt  dim, 
A  face  full  of  love  and  pity 

And  tenderness  looked  on  him. 

And  f>ft,  as  the  ffrievinitr  presence 

Sat  in  his  motner*B  chair. 
The  iH'uan  of  his  self-upbraidini^ 

Grew  into  wordless  |M«yer. 

At  liiHt,  in  the  miMinletm  midtiitcht. 
The  Huiiinioiiin)^  aiifn*l  cjuiie, 

SevHH*  in  hit  pit  v.  touchinfc 

Thi*  hoiuu*  uitli  tiii^'rs  of  flame. 

Th«'  rt^l  li^ht  fliiHlied  from  its  windows 
Aiul  t1ar*><l  fmni  it»  ninkinu:  r«»uf  ; 

Anil  ^^^{(kI  juifl  awe<l  iM'foiv  it 
Th<*  ^illatcers  Htood  al<M>f. 

Th*'v  nhnink  from  the  fullintc  mfters, 
Tiwy  tiinit'd  fn>iii  thi*  furiiwp  K^Are ; 

But  its  tenant  cried.  *'  (JikI  hel|>  mo  I 
I  niu»t  HMve  my  mi»ther'»  chair." 

l*iid«T  th<>  blar.inir  |Mirtal, 

Over  the  tliM»r  of  Hr»', 
He  Heeined,  ill  the  terrible  splendor, 

A  martyr  on  his  pyre. 

In*bi^  fn<*e  the  nuul  flamen  smote  him. 
And  Htiiiii:  him  on  either  nide  ; 

iJiit  he  I'hiiikr  t4»  the  HxwnMl  n-lio,  — 
Hy  hiit  mother**!  chjiir  he  di«*d  ! 

()  mother,  with  human  yeaniiiitrt  ( 

O  Hjiiiit,  by  the  altar  itaint ! 
Shjill  not  the  de  ir  (*4hI  ifive  thee 

The  chihl  of  thy  many  prayers  ? 


OChrist!  by  whom  the  Ioti^ 
Thouf^  errinic,  are  funpiei 

Hast  thou  for  him  no  iwf  ocv. 
No  quiet  plaee  in  hsBTMif 


Give  nalros  to  thy  struoff  Buutyn, 
And  crown  thy  sainta  with  (vU. 

But  let  the  mother  welecms 
Her  hist  one  to  thy  fold  ! 


LETTER  TO  LUCV  LARCOM 


Brubvr  me,  Lucy  LArcom,  it  civs*  at  nd 

sorriiw 
That  I  cannot  take  my  carpet-baip  wad  !»  to 

town  to-niorti)w ; 
But  I  'ra  *' snow-bound,*'  and  euU  «  mM, 

like  layeis  of  an  <imoii. 
Have  pUed  my  back  and  wtoicfaed  bm 

with  the  pack  i>f  Bunyan. 
The  north-east  wind  is  damper  mad  tkt 

west  wind  it  colder. 
Or  else  the  matter  simply  is  tint  I  «■ 

older. 
And  then  I  dare  not  trust  amoosi  aaea  af«>«r  ^'i 

left  shoulder. 
As  I  saw  this  with  slender  haras  eafht  is  • 

west  hill-pine. 
As  cm  a  Staiiibiml  minarrt  cnrrea  tke  mt^k^m- 

postor's  siirn,  — 
So  I  must  stay  in  Ameabory,  and  let  yo«  f» 

yonr  way. 
And  icuess  what  colors  neet  jtmr  eysa.  whtf 

shapes  your  st«>ps  delay  ; 
What  picturiKi  forms  of  hfathen  lorv.  of  fd 

and  troddewt  ple.iiie  yon. 
^Vhat  idol  t^raven  imaf^r*  }«m  brn*l  yonr  «x.k'4 

kn«*«*H  t4». 
But  why  should  I  of  evil  dn-am.  wrU 

at  your  hea<i  t[xt*» 
That  flower  of  rhrintian  wnmanhivid.  o 

PnhI  .Vnna  Meadow «. 
She  *11  be  dbK'reet.  1  *ni  nure,  althiioieh 

a  freak  ronuuitir. 
She  fluiitf  the  iKtice'i  bridal  rinir.  anil 

•;Tlie  Atlantic  "! 
And  spite  of  all  aititeArancen.  like  th*  wi^tti  a 

a  shfMs, 
She*s  eot  so  many  *' Y«»unc  Folk*  "  a«»«.  sis 

don't  kn(»w  what  t<»  do. 
But  I  must  nay  I  think  it  fttrance  tk^t  tl;**  md 

Mrs.  Siiauldini;. 
Whose  liven  with  <\rvin''*  flre-nul««l  ct*-A  ^*^ 

been  so  tightly  walled  in. 
Should  qiiit  your  Puritan  hornet,  and  lak*  '.^ 

pains  to  go 
So  far,  with  malic  aforethoocht.  to   '  «&Ik  a 

a  vain  iihow  **  ! 
IKd  Einmcms  hunt  for  pictnrva?   Was  J»  as'fc^ 

Kddward«  peepinir 
Into  the  chambers  of  imacerr.  with  imsak  i* 

TammuB  weepimc  '.* 
Ah  well !  the  time*  an?  aa«ll>   cKaacvd.  s^  I 

myself  am  feelinc 


POEMS   PRINTED   IN  THE  "LIFE  OF  WHITTIER" 


The  wicked  world  niy  Quaker  eoaC  fmni  off  my 

■honlden  peeUiiK' 
Ood  gnnt  that  in  the  itnmKe  new  sen  of  change 

wherein  we  Bwiiu. 
Wb  still  nuiy  keep  the  good  old  pUnk,  of  simple 


UNES  ON    LEAVING    APPLEDORE 


[Sent 


i  a  letter  to  Celia  Thaller. J 


Unpek  the  aluHlow  of  n  olond,  the  lieht 
Died  nut  upon  the  waters,  like  a  xniilH 
Chased  from  a  face   by  Krief.     Fullawine  the 

Uicht 
Of  a  lone  bird  that,  scaddin^  with  the  bre^i^. 
iKpped  it*  OTBnk  wing*  in  leoden-cotored  aeas, 
I  taw  in  nunhiiw  lifted,  dear  and  brieht, 
On  the  horizon'e  riia  the  Furtunats  Ixle 
rHiat  <*l*i"i*  thee  u  ila  fur  iohabitaut, 
And  glad  of  heart  I  whispered,  "  Be  to  ber, 
Bird  of  the  anmmer  sea,  my  messenger : 
Tell  her,  if  HeaTen  a  terrunt  prayer  will  grant, 
Thii  liKhtlhat  falln  her  island  home  above 
llakiu^  its  eliipm  uf  ruck  and  ipwnDcss  guy, 
A  partial  Klury  midst  surround  ine  gniy, 
Shall  provH  an  earnest  of  onr  Fathers  love 
Here  and  more  shinine  to  the  perfect  day. 


MRS.  CHOATE'S    I 


lUSE-W 


iRMI\G 


["  His  wflsherwoman,  Mrs.  CboaM,  by  indus- 
try and  thrift  bad  been  enabled  to  build  for 
her  fainilv  a  eomfortable  house-  When  it  was 
I«adj  for  occupancy,  there  was  a  honse-warm- 
■DK,  attended  by  all  ihe  neigbbon,  who  brought 
■AnantiBl  tokens  of  their  ^ood-witl,  inolnding 
k11  tbe  fumitare  needed  in  her  new  parlor. 
Ur.  Whittier'e  hand  was  to  he  seen  in  the 
-whole  moTemeat ;  be  was  present  at  the  fesCiT- 
1^,  and  made  a  little  speech,  eoiinntulating 
Mn.  Choate  upon  her  well-di->vrved  suceene  in 
life,  and  said  be  would  read  a  piece  of  mscliine 
poetry  whioh  bad  baen  intrusted  la  bini  for  the 
oecasian.  These  are  the  lines,  which  weni,  of 
emirse,  of  his  own  compoaitioii. "  — S.  T.  PiCR- 
AKD,  Lift  and  LetttTt  of  John  Grnidnif  Whit- 
tfer.J 

Or  rights  and  of  wmn^a 
Let  the  feminine  tonguHS 

Talk  on -none  forbid  it. 
Odt  hostess  best  knew 
What  her  hands  found  In  do. 

Aiked  no  qnestioos.  but  DID  IT. 


Here  the  lesson  of  work, 
Whioh  BO  many  'olke  shirk, 

IssoplainallmBTleamit; 
Each  bnck  in  thin  dwelling. 
Bach  timber  is  teUing, 

If  you  want  a  home,  BABH  1^ 


Tbe  question  of  Ubnr 

la  solved  by  our  neighbor. 

'n>e  old  riddle  guewd  out: 
The  wisdom  sure  needtd, 
The  truth  loug  nnheedcd, 

Her  flat-iron  'a  pressed  out  1 

Thanks,  then,  to  Kate  Choate  F 
Let  the  idle  take  note 

Wliat  their  fiugers  were  made  for ; 
She,  cheerful  uu  J  jolly, 
Worked  on  late  end  early. 

And  Imaght  —-  what  she  paid  for  1 

Never  vainly  repining. 
Nor  begBing,  nor  whining  : 

rhe  morning-star  twiiikles 
On  no  heart  tltat  's  lighter 
As  ahe  makes  the  world  whiter 

And  smooths  out  it«  wriuklea. 


So,  long  life  to  Kate  I 
Mav  her  beirs  have  to  wait 

Till  they  ^re  gray  in  a 
And  lirr  flat-iron  press  on 
btill  leaching  its  lesson 

Of  bruve  indepeudenee 


AN    AL'TOGRAPt! 


The  years  that  since  wo  met  have  flown 
Leave  us  they  fonnd  me.  still  alone : 
No  wife,  nor  child,  nor  grandchild  dear. 
Are  mine  the  heart  of  age  to  cheer. 
Mor«  favored  ihon,  with  hair  leSH  gray 
Than  mine,  canst  let  thy  fancy  stray 
To  where  th):  litllH  Consf---    -     - 


For  one  like  her 
Is  belter  than  tl 


ripple  in  the  breeze  ; 


TO   LUCY    LARCOM 


Pbat  give  the  "  Atlantic  " 
A  brief  nnpedantio 
Heview  of  Miss  Phelps'  book, 
Which  teaches  and  helps  folk 
To  deal  with  tbe  offenden 
In  love  which  surrenders 
All  pride  nnforgiving, 
The  lost  one  receiving 
With  tnithfnl  believing 
That  she  like  aU  othen, 
Onr  sisters  and  brothers. 
Is  only  a  sinner 
W^om  God's  love  wiibin  her 
Can  change  to  the  whitpnesa 
Of  heaven's  own  brigbliiess. 
For  who  shall  see  taniiab 
If  He  sweep  uid  gimiah  ? 
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When  He  U  the  cleaiver 
Shall  tre  dare  to  ceosare  ? 
Say  to  Meldt,  if  he  nsk  of  it, 
I  can^t  take  the  tank  of  it. 

P.  S.  —  For  iDTBelf ,  if  I  *iii  aUe, 
And  half  oonif  ortable, 
I  fthidl  run  for  the  seaahore 
To  some  place  as  before. 
Where  blunt  we  at  least  find 
The  teeth  of  the  East  wind. 
And  spring  does  not  tarry 
As  it  aoes  at  Amesbury  ; 
Bnt  where  it  will  be  to 
I  cannot  yet  see  to. 


A   FAREWELL 

[Written  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clafiin  as  they 
were  abont  to  sail  to  Elorope.] 

What  shall  I  say^  dear  friends,  to  whom  I  owe 
The  choicest  blessmga,  dropmnK  from  the  hands 
(>f  trustful  lore  and  friendsuip,  as  you  go 
Forth  on  your  joumev  to  those  older  lands. 
By  saint  and  sage  ana  bard  and  hero  trod  ? 
JSoarcely  the  simple  farewell  of  the  Friends 
Sufficetn  ;  after  you  my  full  heart  sends 
Such  benediction  as  the  pilgrim  hears 
Where  the  Greek  faith  its  golden  dome  uprean. 
From  (?rimea*s  roses  to  Archangel  smiwii. 
The  fittest  prayer  of  partii^ :  **  Go  with  God  I  '* 


ON    A    FLY-LEAF    OF  LONGFELLOW'S 

POEMS 

[Written  at  the  Ajiquani  Ilouse  in  the  sum- 
mer of  ISSJ.] 

Hi'HHKi)  now  the  sweet  consoling  tongue 
(>f  him  whoHe  lyre  the  Muiu*h  Htniiig  ; 
IIiH  laHt  I(»w  swan-eong  has  Wen  Miiiig! 

Ilifi  laNt !     And  onm.  dear  friend,  is  near ; 
Ah  eloudM  that  mke  the  mountains  here. 
We  t(M)  hIuiII  |niim  and  diMap|>ear. 

Yf  t  howiioever  changed  or  t<iKt, 
Not  even  a  wreath  of  niUt  w  lost. 
No  at4»in  ran  itxelf  exhatist. 

S>  Hhall  the  HourH  superior  force 
Live  on  and  run  itii  endlem  course 
In  (mkI's  unlin)it<*<l  univerw*. 

Ami  we,  whofw*  brief  refle<-tionfl  seem 

To  fa4le  like  cloudit  from  lake  and  stream, 

Mudl  brighten  in  a  holier  b<-mu. 


SAMni-    F.    SKWAI.L 

[An  imcription  for  a  marble  bust,  modelled 
by  .\nne  Whitney,  and  pl:u*e<l  in  the  Cary  Li- 
brary, Islington.  Mass  ,  May,  1>^H4.J 


LiRB  that  ancestral  judge  who  bore  his  HMt. 

Faithful  to  Freedom  and  to  Truth,  he  nv«. 
When  all  the  air  was  hot  with  wrath  airi  Uim 

His  youth  and  manhood  to  tbo  f ettrrsd  ilsiv 

And  nerer  Woman  in  her  suffering  saw 
A  helper  tender,  wise,  and  l»*Te  aa  ks ; 

T lifting  her  burden  of  unru^tMios  law. 
He  shamed  the  breast  of  aacieot  duTaby. 


Noiseless  as  light  that  melts  the 
He  wrought  as  dutjr  l«d  and  huwtr  bid. 

No  trumpet  heralds  rictories  like  kia,  — 
The  unselfish  worker  in  his  work  is  kid. 


LINES   WRITTEN    IN   AN   ALBVII 

IThe  album  belonged   to  the  aiaaiUii  s 

Wliittiers  lifelong  friend,  Tbeodoi«  U  WM 
and  the  lines  were  written  in  April,  1*84.] 

What  shaU  I  wish  him  ?    Stra«tli  and  kisU 
May  be  abused,  and  so  may  wenhk. 
Even  fame  itself  may  eome  to  ba 
But  wearying  notoriety. 

What  better  can  I  ask  than  this?  — 
A  life  of  brare  unselfishness. 
Wisdom  for  council,  ekKmenee 
For  Freedom*s  need,  for  Truth's  dcfi 
The  cham|nonship  of  all  that  *s  good. 
The  manliest  faitn  in  womanhtHid, 
The  steadfast  friendship  rhaagiag  not 
With  change  of  time  or  place  or  Wi, 
Hatred  of  sin,  but  not  the  lesa 
A  heart  of  pitying  tend<*meas 
And  charity,  that,  suffering  long. 
Shames  the  wrong-<loer  fmm  Wat 
(hie  wish  expressee  all  —  that  he 
May  even  aa  his  grandsire  be  ! 


A    DAY'S   JOIKNEY 

[Written  in  1SS«'».  fi>r  the  tenth 
of  the  wedding  of  bia  niece] 

Aptf.k  yrmr  pleasant  momini;  travrl 

You  i)auH«>  an  at  a  wavaide  inn. 
And  take  with  grateful  ^ean«  your  brrakfai 

Though  nerved  in  diahea  all  of  ti>. 


Then  go.  while  ^eani  as  hours 
Tntil  the  dial  i«  hand  at  mmw 

Invitea  you  to  a  dinner  table 
(taminhed  with  HiLvr.H  Uvk  and 

And  when  the  reaper  bell  t<>  sapper 
Ih  eallint:.  <umI  the  day  w  t>hi. 

May  lo\e  transmute  the  tin  of  mur 
And  niMMiduy's  NiUvr  into  4ioia>. 

A    FRAGMENT 

[  Found  among  Mr.  ^Vhittier's 
haiid writing,  but  undated.] 
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Thb  dreadful  burden  of  our  sins  we  feel, 

The  pain  of  woands  which  Thou  alone  canst 

heal, 
To  whom  onr  weakness  Lb  our  strong  appeal. 

From  the  black  depths,  the  ashes,  and  the  dross 
Of  onr  waste  lives,  we  reach  out  to  Thy  cross. 
And  bj  its  fullness  measure  all  our  loss  I 

That  holy  si^  reveals  Thee  :  throned  above 
No  Moloch  site,  no  false,  vindictive  Jove  — 
Thon  art  our  Father,  and  Thy  name  is  Love !  ^ 


III.  NOTES 

Page  5.    Sole  Pythoness  qf  Ancient  Lynn. 

The  Pythoness  of  ancient  Lynn  was  the  re- 
doubtable MoU  Pitcher^  who  lived  under  the 
diadow  of  High  Rock  m  that  town,  and  was 
soufi^t  far  and  wide  for  her  supposed  powers  of 
divination.  She  died  about  1810.  Mr.Uphara, 
in  his  Salem  Witchcr(^ftt  has  giv6n  an  account 
of  her. 

Page  12.    St,J<^n. 

[Dr.  Francis  Parkman  has  {riven  a  detuled 
account  of  this  episode  in  New  England  history 
in  The  Feudal  Chiefs  of  Acadia^  published  in 
The  Atlantic  Monthly^  Januaiy,  February,  18JI3. 
Tlie  same  series  of  incidents  forms  the  basis  of 
the  romance  by  Mrs.  Mary  HartwoU  Cather- 
wood,  entiUed  The  Lady  of  Fort  St.  John.^ 

Page  21.    The  New  Wife  and  the  Old. 

[General  Moulton^s  mansion  may  still  be  seen 
[1894]  from  the  train,  a  hip-roofed  liouse,  stand- 
ing on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  track,  just  be- 
fore reaching  the  Hampton  station  as  one  comes 
from  Boston.  Twenty-five  jrears  after  writing 
the  noem,  Mr.  Whittier  received  a  letter^  from 
a  laay  who  had  been  spending  a  summer  in  the 
Monlton  house,  in  which  she  said  :  *'  I  remem- 
ber my  mother's  repeating  to  me  her  recollec- 
tions of  the  exorcising  of  the  ghosts  of  General 
Moulton  and  his  wife  by  a  parson  Milton  or 
Bodily  [the  Rev.  John  Boddily,  who  died  in 
1802,  and  is  buried  in  a  Newburyport  burying- 
ground].  My  gT»idfather  Whipple  being  ab- 
sent, the  servants  (several  of  ttiem  had  been 
slaves  in  Newport)  insisted  that  General  Moul- 
ton and  his  wife  disturbed  the  house  so  much  at 
idght,  he  thumping  with  his  cane,  and  her  dress 
*  arrnstling  ud  and  down  the  stairs/  that  nothing 
could  allay  tneir  terror ;  and  one  Mrs.  Williams, 
the  housekeeper,  persisted  so  strongly  that  she 
frequently  saw  them  both,  he  in  a  snufiF-colored 
suit  and  enormous  wig,  holding  a  gold-headed 
cane,  that  nothing  couia  induce  them  to  remain 
in  the  house.  Many  p^^rsoiw  in  the  vicinity  came 
to  the  exorcising,  or  laying  the  ghosts '  as  they 
termed  it.  Mv  mother  said  the  scene  was  very 
impressive  to  her  as  a  child,  and  she  could  never 

1  This  is  an  altemstlTe  reading  which  has  been  can- 
OAlled:  — 

"  No  lawlem  Terror  dwells  in  \\f(M,  above. 
Cruel  aa  Moloch,  deaf  aud  faliie  as  Jove  — 
Thou  art  our  Father,  and  Thy  name  ia  Love ! " 


forget  the  white  and  black  servants  and  neigh- 
bors, standing  in  solemn  awe,  and  the  abjunng 
of  the  minister.  The  servants,  1  believe,  never 
afterwards  complained  of  being  disturbed  or  of 
seeing  the  ghosts,  after  this  ceremony.'' 

In  his  work  on  The  Super  naturalism  of 
New  England,  published  in  1847.  Mr.  Whittier 
relates  the  legend  of  the  ancient  house.  *""  Gen- 
eral Moulton  s  house  was  once  burned  in  re- 
venge, it  is  said,  by  the  fiend,  wbom  the  former 
had  outwitted.  He  had  agreed,  it  seems,  to 
furnish  the  general  with  a  boot  full  of  gold  and 
silver,  poured  annually  down  the  chimney.  The 
shrewd  Yankee  cut  off  on  one  occasion  the  foot 
of  the  boot,  and  the  Devil  kept  [x>uring  down 
the  coin  from^  the  chimney  top,  in  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  fill  it,  until  the  room  was  literally 
packed  with  the  precious  metal.  When  the 
general  died,  he  was  laid  out,  and  put  in  a  coffin 
as  usual ;  but  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  it  was 
whispered  about  that  nis  body  was  missing, 
and  the  neighbors  came  to  the  cliaritable  con- 
clusion that  the  enemy  had  got  his  own  at 
last."] 

Page  26.    Here  the  mighty  Bashaba, 

Bashaba  was  the  name  which  the  Indians  of 
New  England  gave  to  two  or  tliree  of  their  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  to  whom  all  their  inferior  sagamores 
acknowledged  allegiance.  Passaoonaway  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  these  chiefs.  His  residence 
was  at  Pennacook.  (Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  21,  22.)  *'  He  was  regarded,"  says  Hub- 
oard.  **  as  a  great  sorcerer,  and  his  fame  was 
widely  spread.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  could 
cause  a  green  leaf  to  grow  in  winter,  trees  to 
dance,  water  to  bum,  etc.  He  was,  undoubt- 
edly, one  of  those  shrewd  and  powerful  men 
whose  achievements  are  always  regarded  by  a 
barbarous  people  as  the  result  of  supernatural 
aid.  The  Indians  gave  to  such  the  names  of 
Powahs  or  Panisees." 

**  The  Panisees  are  men  of  iftes.t  courage  and 
wisdom,  and  to  these  the  Devdl  appeareth  more 
familiarly  than  to  others."  —  Winslow's  Rtla- 
tion. 

Paee  28.     Thus  oW  the  heart  of  Weetamoo. 

*^  The  Indians,"  says  Roger  Williams,  ^'  have 
a  god  whom  they  call  Wetuomanit,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  household." 

Page  29.    Drawn  from  that  great  stone  vase. 

There  are  rocks  in  the  river  at  the  Falls^  of 
Amoskeag,  in  the  cavities  of  which,  tradition 
says,  the  Indians  formerly  stored  and  concealed 
their  com. 

Page  .'U .    A ukeetamit. 

The  Spring  God.  —  See  Roger  Williams's  Key 
to  the  Indian  Language. 

Page  'X\.    Mat  wonck  kunna-monee. 

We  shall  see  thee  or  her  no  more.  —  See 
Roger  Williams's  Key. 

Page  .*i.'^.     Soiranna. 

;;Tlie  Great  South  West  God."— See  Roger 
Williams's  Observations,  etc. 

Page  'M.     As  we  charged  on  Tilly'' s  line. 

The  barbarities  of  Count  De  Tiller  after  the 
siege  of  Maigdeburg  made  such  an  impression 
upon  our  forefathers  that  the  phrase  **  like  old 
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Tiliy  "  is  Htill  hi>:ircl  siiini-tiiiii-Hin  \ew  EiikIjUkI 
iif  :iiiy  |»ii»«"i'  of  >if('ial  fi-nM-ity. 

I*a;:i'  I'J.     Ajin-ittouitt  /m  aj'roztn  zone. 

|)r.  IIiMiktT.  uliii  iu'ctiiii|Niiiie<l  Sir  flAiiieii 
KiRM  ill  his  i-xpi'tlitiiiii  of  IMl,  tliu-s  (li*HiTibeH 
the  a^i]M-araiiri-  of  that  unknown  land  of  fniHt 
Hiid  hn*  %«hii-h  was  si-«'n  in  hitituch*  77"  Mmth, 

a  HtujH-niiiiiiM  rhain  of  inoiintaiiut,  thi'  whohi 
muiM  of  whirh.  fniiii  \\a  hiKhi'Mt  |Niini  to  thn 
oc(>an.  nkiiM  i-o\cif4l  with  cvvrUiitiiiK  Hnow  uimI 
iff  : 

"  The  water  and  the  hUv  with  Inith  im  hhie, 
or  nither  more  intensely  hhu>,  than  I  havt*  «ver 
Heon  them  in  the  tronies.  and  all  the  r<NiHt  wan 
f»ne  mifcMs  of  daz^lin^ly  iMMiiiiifnl  |ieakMot  Mnnw, 
which,  when  the  sun  api>nNirhe<l  the  horizon,  re- 
tiei'tefi  tlie  most  hrilliaiit  lintA  t»f  gulden  yelUiw 
and  Hvarlet  ;  and  then,  to  see  the  dark  cloud  t»f 
Muoke.  iinp><i  with  tlanie,  rising  from  the  vol- 
c;uio  in  a  iN*rfei't  unhn»ken  column,  one  side 
jt*t-l)lark.  tile  other  ^ivin^  hack  the  eoli>rs  of 
the  sun.  sometimes  turnin;;  otf  at  a  ri;;ht  an^le 
by  M«>me  current  of  wind.  an«l  stn'tchin;;  many 
miles  to  leewanl !  This  was  a  si^lit  mi  Hnr|>:isH- 
in^  everythini:  that  can  l>e  im.iinned,  and  wt 
height entil  by  the  cttiLSviitiisneHH  that  we  hiul 
|M.*net rated,  unih-r  the  piidancv  of  our  com- 
mander, into  r«><.;ii>ns  far  is^yund  what  wiis  ever 
deeiiii-d  praetieahie.  that  it  causi'd  a  feeling' of 
Hwe  to  sleal  over  us  at  the  eonsidenition  of  our 
own  coniiKinitivi-  insi^niHeancc  and  heliilesH- 
IH-SH,  and  at  the  siwxw  lime  an  inilesL-ribablc 
feeling;  t if  the  ^ii>atness  of  the  Creator  in  the 
works  of  his  hand.'* 

I*airi*  ."ill.     Ihn  is  thf  ;»/»i/v. 

("The  plaee  Whitiier  had  in  mind  w.'is  hiM 
birth phu'e.  Tlu*n*  wi'n*  iM-v-hive-i  on  tin*  irar-  j 
den  terrsM-e  ni*ar  the  wrll-swei-p.  iN-enpii-d  |M'r- 
ha|>s  h}  ihe  d<-M-i-iid.iut'<  of  Thuin.is  \Vliiitii-r's 
l»i*ei.  Till'  api>ii>.ii  ti  to  I  III-  liiin«.i'  fruni  tivt-r 
the  null lifrn  Niiiiiijiii  r  nf  .1  ili's  Hill  by  a  jKilh 
that  wa"  ill  eiiti»t;iiii  iihi-  in  hin  ImivIhumI  and 
still  ill  ••\i'<tiiii-«'.  in  .ii-4-iiiaii-l>  d*-'>riilii*il  in  tin* 
IHM'Ui.       Till-  '  uM|i  ill  ill''  iil«i  uall  *  X'*  >«till  til   Ih' 

seili.  ;llii|  'till-  Hli'ppinL:  "•tiilM'S  ill  till-  >li;illiiw 
brfHik  '  an- >«i:ll  in  iiif.  IIi'<  siMt-r's  •^.-mli-ii  u:kH 
fliiMii  li\  til"  ItiiMik  '>iil>-  ill  fttint  of  llie  |iiiii*u*, 
ami  li«-i  ilill'xIiU  111-  !>•  rpi-t iiati-d  and  may  iinw 
1m'  fiiiiiiil  111  lln'.i  'oi  .i<«iiii  I  :ii  li  M-.ir  ill  that  pl.it-i*. 
Tin*  rill  li.illi-ii  ^^.i''-.  lln-  |Mipl;Lrs,  the  imI>]i- 
\aiil  mmIi  'tin-  »]■:(■  liiinii  ti'-^oin.;  ali«i\i'  tli>> 
wall."  \*ii«' .ill  p.iii  iif  Wliiriii  i'- li«iy  lifi-onthi- 
old  taiiii.  ^^'Iltl|t■  tiiiii  li  III' *  lln-  siindii^^ii'H 
bl.i/i-  oil  III!  xtiiiili'M  p.-iiii- '  is  iiMJi'.tii-.  The 
oiiU  pl.ii  •■  li'iiii  \«|i.i-li  tie-  lila/<-  <<t  iIh-  M-iiiii;; 
Hiiiiiiiiilij  III- •«•  ■  II  ii  ill  I  till  ill  tip*  wiiii|ii\tHiif 
tie-  i<li|  :i  .iii->i><ii  i-  tiiiiii  ill*'  pi'li  **••  iii-i ti-i-ily 
d-»iiili<i|  .  .  .  Ml  (In  sfiirx  ili-iiit  \lii\  .iiid 
le-rli'Vii  i«.«Oi'ill\  iin.ii;iii  ili^i-.  **.  1'.  I'P  h 
\l:l»  III  III-  L  '«    'I.I'/    /.•."•.»  "'   ./-/i'l   tir-iUf'it 

l'r.:i-»'7.     "'  .'.'■•   f  !•!  uK'K  .•.'.«  I ■■.!•/  1(1  liN  /.f'f- 


It 


u  in 


III- 


«   llolillll       III 


**«-»  iH'i    tiiiii-    for 


i-liiiii-li<  «  .iiiil  iiitn  iiiii  il^  i«>  li-il'l  l.ioto  \\  li<*tii-\«-r 
aii>  piil'l  t  "I  I'l  I  <  .III-  ill  I  ■!  ■*iiuv*"*'i''l  <li''  tiiih-Hs  : 
aiid  ;t>  »tali-  ami  «  huirh  were  \er\  i-losi-K  eon* 


n.M-iAl.  the  (len.'ral  ^'oiirt  MiiiiM|,ni«-s  '.rii-r  ■ 
M  fast.  Out  of  this  eimtoiii  spnuii;  tb«-  AnLiu. 
f:iKt  in  fipriiif;,  now  oleuTvetl  ll'^'*'*j.  Ifut  it  t«  -i 
cimiiNiratively  re<'eiii  ibite.  Sm-b  Al»*t  wmiit 
deredoii  the  1-lth  of  Jiinuar>.  li^'T,  wh»-n'^«»iL 
made  his  N|NM*ial  eonfession  of  uuilt  in  ri>ii«iratr 
in^  imifK'viit  is>rsons  under  tin-  «iip|>r>iTL-'ii  tKa: 
they  were  witcben.  He  in  viiil  to  ba%t-  •i}pw>r\«^ 
the  day  privately  on  each  annual  nrum  tlt^r*- 
after. 

[Ill    |M»int   of   faet   lie-  "nld    man   «kL«-   v 
iriMHl/'    "prop|Mil  i>n    hi<*  si.itf  fif  -t^* .  '   «.• 
forty-Hve  yeiin  old  when  he  utt«-rt^l  bis  pr- 
phei-y.) 

I *ajfe  tV.K      Thf  lit d  Hir*T  I'lw. •  i i.v  ur . 

[The  church  of  .St.  I  ton  i  fan-  M;i4  biim^d  :r 
lsiH».  the  yejtr  after  TK^  l:>.i  llifr  I'. ,. .!.»••- 
was  printi'd.  'Hie  In-IIs  wt-re  brfk*-n  iii  tb-i* 
fall,  anil  the  frainni'iitii  were  M-nt  in  I^tCMi**. 
nH'asl_b>  their  ori);iiiJil  foiiiidt-r.  an*l  r««i--rv4 
to  their  place  in  the  new  cathetinil  of  >t.  Inmi 
fare.] 

Paire  77.     (*nhliitr  K**Z'ir'\  l'i*i'.ii. 

[Kor  a  fnlb-r  lU'eouiit  of  ('idibl»'r  K»-eur  *^ 
^^'llittier's  iiji|N>r  on  7'A#  li"T*i»r  ll'.i- -■» /;  «•  n 
his  Vrtisr  ll'firi(j(.  Vol  utile  II.  pp.  ::7.~>.  '•'*'.  \  •  t- 
bler  Kee3L:ir  w:l<«  wont  t«t  pitch  bis  tt-nt  nn  I'-- 
Ilill  and  meiiii  the  fiNtt-^i-ar  *A  the  .\m*-«l»c-i 

Iieople.  The  old  towii!^  of  .\iii»^linrv  .an-i  N«i:r 
Hiry.  within  a  few  vt-ars  roiLsiiliil.iir-«i.  w*r« 
divide<l  by  the  IVimow  Ki\rr.  Th**  falls  ^1^ 
Hi'rils*<l  in  the  |KM>m  an-  CMiUfalfd  fn>iii  \i  • 
now  by  the  faL-tories  anil  the  arvbes  wbi«.b  tpai 
the  ri\er.] 

I*aire  7>».      fhr  tftr  ntunr  uf  />•■.  /*,,,. 
l>r.  .lohn   IK'M  wiis  a  man  of  eriiditii^.  «i.-i 
\v.u\  an  extetioi\i-  mus*Miiii.  Iil>r  ir> .  .linl   i:  {  kn 
tils:   In-  cl.iiiiitil   til   Im-  ;iii   :i«*:->]    .;■  r      *     :    !     '. 
ai'ipiiri'ii  the  ri-piit.itii>ii  ft  li.ivinj  .1-  .i    .:  .  ■  - 
e%il  spirit-*,  ami   a   iiu'Ii  u.i>    r.t:««<i    u' 
htrfiViMJ  lln-  LTf* Mt'-r  pirt  of  lii«  !■.•««.«.>:  .r:«      il 
pit  if  I  ■••H* -I  I  III  i.ii<M<  tin*  lb-. id  aiid   li.ii  a    :.-w- 
ei\-ial.     Ill  •li'-il  a  pi<i[N-r  in  I'^e*. 

l*.U'i-*l.         /"/.»    1',tiufr*y. 

I  Tie  If  i"»   a  '«li'.;ht    iuiei-iiro\    in    Wr  ■••>•  • 
be. id  ll"te  III    I  hi    t''iurifw%%.      .\i  i-ii:<i  i    •   ■.    ^  •• 
Kill' ci-a   I.  I>a\i'».  '»  •  jij. '!..•   ••     .    ••.      '.    ;    •. 
thf    yt'ii'tiu'i'.  \*  III  fi-   ".bf   L'ii>-«  h-:    1      I  .1    ■    • 
til*'  iiiairi.iL'*-  l'"»k  pl.n*    M  »r»  1.  J! 
('iiiintt-'^s  liii  •!  .I.iiiii.ir>   ."•,   1'»*'7.     i  ..»;,■    \   \^%r 
retilim-il    III   t  iil.iil.lliill|t«'    uliiiiii     ti.     1. 1.; 

Ill  lliis  riiiiiiii\  .It   till-  till I   rli'    :•!.  .     ■<  '    - 

tliiTi*  h"  iii-iiri'il  aL:-«'.ii.  .iinl  rb- (•    I        t      :  k^: 
wa-^    biiiii'd.   lull    III*    ri  iii.iiuo    uir  •  i.~; 

|i-lllii\<-ii     t<i     th-      t.iliirlt      fxii.ii     II,      i         |.  t.i 

FriiH"-      Mr.    .Mi'tli' u     \Xlii"i  I  I'*"* 

iiiiU     I'l'iilnr.    iii.ittx-il    .\i'ii\.    'i  I  .. ':.-    r      !  .' - 
■ii'pb  li'H  lit- Miiiiil  •!•    r->tiii 

I'l-.    1     '        /'.-    /■.■....       ...  /' 

I  rill-  tiill'iu  iiii:  I ■•II.'   i>  .T..  .•:..-  .1  ,  .       ■  k«  u»-t 
a-i  .III   iiiM'ilni  *i  '11  '.  '   ill'     !•■«  i.i  I         i..- 

iiiiil:  <>t  ti'-nii.iii  •  II  i:;i.it:  'ii  ti.  \:i.,  ••  .  •  .  ^i  -« 
tr.ii-»d  t«i  till-  |i- i>>iii.i!  iiiHiii-oi.  ,t  \\  ..»*- 
I'l  nil.   uliii  in   l'-77    Moir>d    tie    i  .  i  •  .i-  r  -     ».  ■ 

III. nil-    tin-    .it-i|ii.iiiii  III i     I'l    Ml*!..  ^    ■       ~ '■ 

bi^lil.^   i-uliii.iti'il  I  iivli-  lit    lV'ti«t«.  •  :   M^«:  .'• 


eeDlh  a 


J  the 


faith  and  worsliip  of  Tanler       .  . 
I  of  God  "  in  ibu  foorteeDth,  gQthered 
e  KUUir  Sptiabr,  luid  tlie  yuung  and 

tSeouont  Jotuiniuk  Vod  M^rbu.  In 
D  originalfid  the  Frankfort  Land  Coni- 
jch  buiii.'bt  of  William  Poun,  the  Gov- 
PennaylVHiiiu,  a  tnuit  of  lund  ueai  the 
of  Philtdelphia. 

mpany^s  u|^out  in  the  New  World  vaa 
uime  Ifiwyur,  Franuiii  IJanii-l  Pastoriiu. 
dg^aatdHDH.  oE  Windaheiiu,  who,  at 
if  wiventeen,  entered  the  Uuiveraity  of 
He  Btadipd  law  at  Straaliure,  Boxlu, 
,  and  at  italiabun.  the  seat  of  the  Im- 
ivernnienl,  obCBiiiinl  a  practical  know- 
in  iKrnatiouHj  nobty.  bacceBsful  iu  all 
linatioiu  and  uiBtiutstiana.  he  received 
.'e  of  Dovtor  of  Law  ut  Nuremberg  in 
1  KITti  he  WBB  a.  law-leoturer  at  Fraak- 
!re  ho  became  deeply  intervBted  iu  the 
1  of  Dr.  S(>ener.  In  ItiSO-Nl  he  trss- 
France,   Eoelniid.  Irebtad,  and   Ituly 

"iond  Herr  Von  Rodeck.     "  I  was/' 


"sbwl.tt 


vof 


, jr  than  be  with 

feaatinf!  oiid  dauciuc."  In  Hi>i^,  la 
with  a  small  □uiiiber  of  German 
he  emi^-rati-d  to  Amerieu.  neltline 
I  Fmiikfort  Coropany'a  tract  between 
lylkill  aiid  rhe  D{:laware  riven.     The 

own,  KriabeitD,  Crufiisld.  and  tiommei^ 
Soon  after  his  lurival  he  united  hiin- 
1  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  became 
a  most  able  and  derotM  member*,  ns 
ie  reet^niied  head  and  Inw^ver  of  the 
It.  Ub  married,  two  years  after  his 
Vnneke  lAimal,  danghter  of  Dr.  Klue- 
3f  lluhlheiro. 

I  year  Ki^H  he  draw  up  a  memorial 
ilaveholdiiy*,  which  was  ailopted  by 
iiBntown  Frienils  oiid  sent  up  to  the 
Meeting;,  and  thence  tu  the  Yearly 
at  Philadelphia.  It  is  noteworthy  as 
protest  made  by  a  relieriiinn  body 
le^ro  Slavery.  The  onnual  ducament 
ivered  in  1H44  by  the  Pliihutulphia  an- 
i,  Nathan  Kite,  and  pnblixhedin  Tht 
^^o).  XVIIl.  Xo.  161.  It  is  a  bold  and 
peal  to  the  bait  inatincta  of  the  heart. 
lOt."  be  auks,  "  thrse  neBroet  as  mnuh 
■  ■      "        '    ir  freedom  as  yon  have  to 


th< 


laLives 


of  Pastoriun,  the 
m  Henuemeni  (frew  and  prospered, 
litauts  iiliuited  orcluirds  and  vine- 
.  surrounded  themselves  with  souve- 
ir  oltl  home.  A  W^  number  of  them 
i-wcaven,  as  well  as  small  famien. 

uiona  were   toleratml.  and   lived  ff 
harmouy.     In   HH'i  RiohanI   Fni 
iu  wiMt  ^-       --    - 


tbey  do  divide  die  lo 
U  tboLrhabltUlun, 


Paatorius  seems   (o   hare  been  on  intimate 

.™»    with    William    Penn,    Thomas    Llovd, 

if  Jmtioe  Logan.  Thomas  St«ry.  and  other 

:_.. :_  .1..  D„„: belou^j;  tr  >-:- 


leading  men  in  Um  Pro       ^_.„   ._  . — 

own  religious  society,  as  also  with  kalpiua,  the 
learned  llystdc  of  the  Wisiuihlckoii,  with  the 
pastor  of  the  Swedes'  ehiLreh,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  MBiinonjtBii.  Ho  wrote  a  discriplion  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  pnbUsheil  at  Frank- 
fort and  Leipaiu  in  1700  and  17III.  Histiiwjq/" 
fAr  Saints,  etc.,  wHtt«D  in  German  and  dedi- 
cated to  Profeasor  Schnrmberg,  his  old  teacher, 
waa  published  in  lli!N).  He  left  behind  him 
many  unpublished  manusoripta  covering  a  very 
wide  range  of  sabjecta,  must  of  which  ape  now 
lost.  Une  huge  inaniucript  folio,  entitled  iJitw 
Betitoct,  MeUi-^ropheum  Alurar.  or  i?tuca 
Apium,  sUll  remains,  containing  one  thousand 
pa^ea  with  abont  oue  hundred  lines  to  a  page. 
It  u  a  medley  of  knowledgti  atid  fancy,  history. 
philosophy,  and  poetry,  written  in  seven  lan- 
giiugea.  A  large  portion  of  his  poetry  is  de- 
voted to  the  pleasures  of  ganleniiig,  the  descrip- 
tion of  flowers,  aud  the  care  of  beea.  The 
following  apenitnen  of  bli  pumiiug  Latin  is  ad- 
dreaaed  to  an  orchard-pilferer ;  — 


Profeasor  Oswald  Svidemtiaker.  lo  whoae  pa- 
ets  in  Drr  Dtutarht  Pionnr  and  that  able 
eriodical  Thr  Ftnn  Manlkh.  of  PhiUdelnbia, 

lun  indebted  for  many  of  the  foregoing  facta 
■gard  lo  the  German  pilgritns  of  the  Nei 


of  Paatoriii- . 
a  record  of  burial, 
'      id   their 


World,  thi 

■ '  No  tombstone, 
indicates  where  hi 


miiu  with  some  visible  m ^ „ 

fled.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was 
interred  in  any  otiier  place  Uian  the  Friends' 
old  btirying^rronnil  in  (Serraantnwn,  though  the 
fact  is  not  attested  by  any  definite  source  of  in- 
formation. After  all.  this  obliteration  of  the 
last  traoe  of  his  earthly  eiistence  i*  but  tyincal 
of  what  has  overtaken  the  timi-s  which  lie  rep- 
resents; Aat  Gi-rmant'iwn  which  be  fonnded. 
which  aaw  him  live  and  move,  is  at  present  but 
a  qnnint  idyl  of  the  past,  almost  a  myth,  barely 
reiiiembered  and  little  cared  for  by  the  keener 
nkce  that  baa  succeeded.*' 

The  Pilgrims  of  Plymonlh  have  not  buked 
historian  and  poet.  Justice  baa  been  done  to 
tlieir  faith,  courage,  and  self-sacrifice  sind  to 
the  mighty  ioflneuce  of  their  endeovora  to  ea- 
tabliah  rigliteouaDusa  on  the  earth.  The  Quaker 
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APPENDIX 


|iilfj:riiiiM  «*f  Pi'i>iiHylv:iiiu4,  iwckiiii;  the  Muue  oli- 
ji*ft  hy  <lifr<'ri'iit  iiii-aiis,  luivc  imt  bvun  i-qually 
fortiiiuitr.  Thi'  iMiwiT  tif  thfir  ti'Htiiiioiiy  ft»r 
truth  ami  hitliiii'.is.  |n*iu-u  iukI  fnHMloin,  viifuntMl 
only  hy  what  Mihiui  falls  "thi.*  uiirvHiiitihlu 
iiii^cht  I  if  iiii'ckiii'HM,"  h.'Ls  1mh*ii  foil  thr(>iii;h  two 
(MMitiirit'M  in  thi*  anit'linnitinn  (if  iN>n:il  M*%*eri- 
ties.  thf  aUiliiiiiu  of  Hhivfry.  tht*  n'fonn  of  the 
erring,  tht*  n'lii'f  of  the  |NMir  »n<l  Ruiffrinf;,  — 
felt,  in  hrii'f.  in  ever>'  ritep  of  human  |>nj||:reiw. 
Hut  of  tlu*  nii'U  theniselvvM.  with  the  Hin^lv  uz- 
(•eption  uf  Williaiii  INmiii,  M'an'ely  anything-  \a 
known,  Contnksti-d.  from  tin'  outM^t,  with  thu 
Kterii.  n^KTesHive  I'liritaiM  of  New  KuKhimi, 
they  have  e«inie  to  \h'  re^anhMl  jih  "u  feelile 
folk,"  with  a  ihTMinality  ;im  douhtful  mh  their 
uiireiiinliMl  i^ raves.  They  w«>re  not  Mohliera, 
like  MileH  Stamlish  ;  thev  hail  no  figure  ho  pie- 
turetwiue  iis  Vane,  no  leader  ho  rsL^hly  hnive  and 
hiiUKhty  as  Kndieott.  No  Cotton  Mather  wrote 
their  SLujmuiti :  they  li:ul  no  awful  drama  of 
BU|H.'ni;iturali>im  in  w  hieli  >atan  and  hin  au^i'lM 
wen*  iu-toi-s;  and  the  only  witeh  iiientioui'd  in 
their  Hinifile  annals  was  a  |KNir  old  Swedish 
wonuin,  who.  on  eoniplaint  of  her  country- 
wonhMi,  w:is  irii-d  and  aeon  it  led  of  ever>'thinf; 
hut  imlN'eility  and  folly.  Nothing'  hut  eonimon- 
pL'U'e  4iflieeH  of  ei vilify  came  to  p;i>is  bi'tween 
them  anct  the  Indians;  intlefd.  their  eni'Miie^ 
taunted  t)ii>m  with  flu*  fsu't  that  the  H.-ivav:*-M 
did  iiof  ri-^'.inl  thi-iu  an  Christians,  hut  just 
sneh  nii>ii  :Ls'th*-nisi-lves.  Y*-t  it  must  1m*  ap|i:ir- 
eiil  to  ciiTi  c.-iri't'id  ohsi-rver  of  tin*  pmirresri 
of  Anii-rican  fi\ili/atiiin  that  its  two  ^iiinei|ial 
eurri'ntM  liad  lln-ir  soiin-fs  in  the  eiitm-ly  o|>- 
iMHite  diiiM'tionH  uf  thi*  Puritan  and  (jiiaki-r 
eoliiiiies.  To  use  the  wonU  of  a  l.'ite  writer:  * 
"Tile  hi<«tiiriral  t'un-fs,  with  whirh  no  others 
ma\  III-  coiiiii.iiiil  iu  tlit'ir  inHiifiu-i'  nn  thi*  |n-«»- 
plf.  ha\i-  !••■«  n  thii'>i-  «it  th«-  Piirit.iii  and  the 
Qii:ik«T.  I  h''  -ti.-iiu'ih  iif  llie  iiiM*  waM  in  llu' 
ciiiiti—^iiin  lit  an  iiii  jojlili'  i*ri-'»i-nri>.  :i  lii^liii-inis, 
eli-rii:tl  Will.  \tl(ii)i  wmilil  f'«t.ilili<<ti  ii;:litfiiiis- 
iii'.st  on  •Midi  .  -iiiii  (Ill-Ill'-  :ii>>Ni-  till-  ('■•ii\ii-(iiin 
ot  .1  ilii-*i-t   |i'i-s<<ii.il  if<.|Miii'<iliilit\ .   >»liii-li  f.iMJd 

he  ti-Mlp^i  il  li>  l(ii  i  ti  lll.ll  '>|ili-lli|iir  .IImI  iiilllii  In- 
fill.iki-ll  li\  till  iiit'-iii  il  .1  ;i(.iiiiiii.  anil  i-mild  not 
Ih- i-v.iil- ■)  III  1 1  (n-ti  I  !•  •!.  rill- Hti-fn-.:ili  <•!  til** 
iilli*-i-  M.tx  ill'  \v  jf  M-  --«  III  ili>-  1 1 II  man  -im  ii  \>t  an 
etfiiial  Wiinl.  i-i  Ijhut  XHii-i'  uliiili  spukf  to 
i-:o  li  :il-tiii  .  i\li'!i  Ml  I*  -.iHiUi-  til  «-\ii\  III, III  ;  :| 
l.i-^lit  \\]  :>  \\  i-  !•  ii  \\  In  til  I'lll'iw .  .iiid  xiliirli  \i  t 
u.i%  ill-  Ii  ;lit  I't  rill-  wiiiM  ;  .iiifl  .ill  iitlii-r  \iiifi*s 
Win-  •<  Ii  t,r  li  |-iii-  tliii.  .iiiil  till-  Hiilil.iiA  |t:itli 
wIii'Imi  i'  I'll  \«  •-  Ill-Ill-  •<.ii-iiii  ill. Ill  llii-  wiirii 
wax  -  III  I  idj.  ill  il    li-.!.  ,  " 

It    v>\\]  )•'•  ^iitlii  i- fit I\    i|i|iiriiit   til  till-  ri-aih'r 
thai,    in   *h-   )•••  fii    ulii'li    t>-ll>i\«'>.    I     lii\i'    :it- 

ti>||||>t>i|    Im'liMI  ;    III   \iiMi|     I    '«Tt|i|\     III     till-   llti-   .Itui 

tiiiM -•  <i|  'III-  I'liiiio-.  h  mil  •  iiliiiii^t.  I  ''iiiiiili' 
iniTiiii    .il    .1   ii->«.  A. -fill    ill  III  .iidl   hi-.  i«H-.ili(\. 

Ill-         i.|    ■•.     i.t       II. \       ->Ki    ••    Il       .111-     .ill       \i-|\        ••iiIhI, 

ti'h- •!   il  >.Mi    r..  ill.     il  111  ;     iinl    i||i.ini\     irnino- 

liliiri      rli. -Il     \t  II  I  li     it-H    Niiliii-it    i<«     \i^ili|i'. 

\\lif'l|i-l.    Ill    tin-    I'iili-    illd    Illlii-ill    lit    llu-    pli'1- 

■   M  ..I   I  ,  ■  /  .■   .\    .'.■  ■,.  II   ,i.,',  Ji."*. 


ent  time,  sueh  a  nictnre  will  tiiMl  f,«-.i-r  n.i 
well  Im*  questioned.  I  onl>  know  rh;4t  i:  K.. 
Iieffuiled  for  me  Home  hiiur«  of  wi.»nn-iw.  i.v! 
tluit.  whatever  iimy  be  itx  iiii-.&/%urv  mI  pari^ 
upi>rwiat ion,  it  luis  be4*n  tu  xiw  itjt  nwu  t^mtr. 
I'ii^e  1<4.  Ai  um-t  hf  hftni  in  iv^*.*  I  t 
Mtritiu'.s  fttmtr*. 

Khsinoru  .hihanna  Von  M>rlaa.  or.  an  ^vvill 
the  Quaker  liiiitoriaii  ki^i'k  it.  Vnn  MrrUi^.  i 
noble  youn^  lailv  of  Fnuikfurf.  ••-i*ni«  to  ki.* 
held  iiinon^  tht>  M>sliiN  of  that  •  it,%  %i-r>  im.t 
Hueh  a  iNisitioii  -.m  .\nna  Marii  ^i  ji  irtiti.i«   Li 

I   fimon^    the    iM'tU'idists    of    IIoIUmiI.      W  uI^t 

I    Penn  ap|N*ars  to  havt*  sh.in-il  tlo-  .idiKi;.k':tic  ..* 

I   her  own  imniisliate  cin-h-  for  this  .m^  ■•ni|'lute< 

!   uiid  iciftisi  laily. 

P.iKe  liNi.      ih  jminful   K»ij'iUs  fri.n,    \  i  i»- 

I    mil  fitn. 

Maifinter  •loliann  Ki-Ipius.  :i  ;>riil-i.it"  -f  'Tf 
Tnivfrsity  of  llelnLHtadl.  i-.iin-  <••  lVmi!*>S  ira 
in  lii*>t.  wilh  a  eoni|>iin>  uf  (o-rui.tn  M>^:.  « 
Tlii*y  made  thi-ir  honu-  in  tin-  uim«1^  i-fi  -:.' 
\Vivt;ihiekon.  a  litth'  wi-xi  uf  ili«-  i^  ..tk*-r  «:;rt- 
iiii-nt  of  (irMiianlown.     Ki-lnt'it  w.i«  .»  Uli't*? 

I   intheiiMarappriKiehof  the  .M:ll>-nniiiin.   Khi  «m 
a  devoiit  stuil«*nt  of  the  l»iHik  ••!    !»•  %   ^'^'■. 

:    nnd  the  Munj* n- llttth^   of  .l.u-.-li   !»--(. net:      H- 
ealli-d   his   Ni-ttienii>nt     "  Th'-     \Vi  ii,.a:i   m     '   • 
Wildi-riM'ss "  I />ii.»  H'ij.'i   tu  ■/«•■    II  u»."-        !•• 
WiiH   oidy    tw  flit  > -four   >*-.iro   uf    u-i    uhtn    _• 
fam»'   to   .Vnit'riea.   hnt    hi-*    jrr:i\;?>.   I..*:^.  •; 
ami  di'\otion  iilais>d  him  at   tin-  h-  mI   ■•!  "• 
Hettli>nii-nt.     ii«-  dii^liki  (I  fli»-  t^-..  kk-  r**.  l>- ■  , .« 
he  thon^ht  thi'V  Wi-rt*  liMi  i-\4 1i:^.\.    in  ;;i,    n.*: 
ter  of  ministi-i>i.     lli*  w.i-.    hk--    iii.»»t   if  •J*- 
Mysties,  iip|MHH'd  til  till"  ^■\--i«    il-N'Riitl  i-«» 

>   of  Cahin  and  *'\>-ii  Lntlii-r.  lit .  !  ti -ii^-  "  (Li*  '- 
eoiild  Uis  liltli>  au'ii-«-  wirh  tlii    /i  ..    i  •- 

.\iii."«l»iiiv  Ciiiit'  -^-iiiii  -i-*  Mitii  t!..     .1 
llu-  t  'iiiiiii-il  lit  Tii-iit." 

Ill- dii-il  in    17"l.  -^iiriiii:   in    |,:,  1  •■!■    ,- »■ . 
Niiii<iiniili  •!  Ii\  lii'«  L'li- ^iii'.;  ilio.  :]<[•  «       !':• 
til  iii'>  di.itli  it    io  s.iiil   ill  It    lit    t  i--    :.  •  Ti 
".^^iiini-    111    \\  i»|iiii» '"    tu'.i    til.      I . .    .-      - 
tli;if  ni\-«rii-  "iMiM-iiir  uf   tli*-  in.-  .  •  ;    \  «.    . 
iihint.   r.ii.ii  I  Umh.  and   A^*i:)|  t  ii*-   .  ..n  •     * 
sini-i-.  niiiii'<riii  li«-il. 

I';i-ji-   li"i.     O?  >■  .■.•«•'.  .,  '.f..     '  .-  r.  1- 

!/■'<;  i/. 

I'l-Ti  r  >Iii\  ii-r.  IT  >•  hiu'i  r,  .i  1. 1*  t  U    - 

niiiti  d  liiin-^i-lt  ui'li  tht- ^  I  '    ..t    I    .•   .       ■•    - 
Im-Hi  \i  d  ill  ill!    I  »i*  lilt-  •  iiiiiii.-'k^  .  -I   ■  •   .1  i'- 

I..lli.|ilii-.    .1     Ikiilll  111     t     Ifliiitli       I   •  :•  «r     .     r.«     "  • 

III  l'iiiti>'«t.in(iini.    •  iifhii^'.  i>i  I  .    •  1  ■,  I-  ■  '       I  ■ 
ft  iiii-llf  ]\   ••iin     r-  in  lil«  -»|"  i     il  >   i.    ;  ^     .: -t  • 
tiiiii  III  -i  {III. Ill-  tin    ir'i*   .iihl  1..    I  .  I.  •    .    ■  -^ 
tin-  I  hnn-li  nj  I  liii-t    trmn   t||.     t-  '.-.   ." 
Ii\  {hn  rix\  lit  t]|,>  rnlin  J  «« <-T<,      \\.     •■•     K     *     i 
Kiilii-M   l>  in  I  i\  \  i«iTi  •!  Iiiii    ■•    \-. .'•-»■■     * 
.ifti-l  ».ili|    .1*    till    I  Miiiiii-in-.'      -^    ■  T    I  i    ••       •    \ 
\\  ii  \i.ii«l  .  »iiii.  II I  i.nlini:  f.'  1 1    r  1     !  •   •  -  -  ■ 
him  oil  111  .11   til  (Ill-Ill  iiii   -.-til      ,..-.    -  -   ,-   • 
iilli  |i-il   t>i  r.lki-  llllll  lllTii  *ll«    *S  ■  -     ■  \       «     \    ■    «■  -.• 
I  Ills  iifli-i.  it    ir  \%  IS  n-  ill\   n,  i.i-      .. '-.  .    •* 

t.itiil\  diiiiiiltiil.  M  io.  h  i|i;  .!\    I    :■}.    ^  -  •  -  •■  i 
|i-.i-r     .iiilin>i|.      Ii.^iti-d    '       ll-r!    ::  ^^    •' 

ph.ili.i    \*\     I'.Iw.iIm  ill.    d.ili^-i.',  I    ,]     ;..      .-.!,- V- 
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Pdatine,  De  Labadie  and  his^  followers 
preached  incessantly,  and  snooeeded  in  aronsing^ 
a  wild  enthusiasm  amoue  the  people,  who  neg^- 
leoted  their  business  and  gave  way  to  excite- 
ments and  strangepractio^.  Men  and  women, 
it  was  said,  at  Uie  Uommunion  drank  and  danced 
together,  and  private  marriages,  or  spiritual 
unimis,  were  formed.  Labadie  died  in  1074  at 
Altona,  in  Denmark,  maintaining  his  testimo- 
nies to  the  last.  **  Nothing  remains  for  me, J* 
he  said,  **  except  to  go  to  my  God.  Death  is 
merely  ascending  from  a  lower  and  narrower 
ehamber  to  one  mfirher  and  holier.^* 

In  1679,  Peter  olnyter  and  Jasper  Dankers 
were  sent  to  America  by  the  community  at  the 
Castle  of  WiewMrd.  Their  journal,  translated 
from  the  Dutch  and  edited  by  Henry  C.  Murphy, 
has  been  recently  [18?2]  published  by  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Society.  They  made  some  con- 
Terts,  and  among  them  was  the  eldest  son  of  Her- 
manns, the  proprietor  of  a  rich  tract  of  land  at 
the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  known  as  Bohemia 
Manor.  Sluyter  obtained  a  grant  of  this  tract, 
and  established  upon  it  a  community  numbering 
at  one  time  a  hundred  souls.  Very  contradic- 
tory statements  are  on  record  regarding  his 
headship  of  this  spiritual  family,  the  discipline 
of  whicn  seems  to  have  been  of  more  than  mo- 
nastic severity.  Certain  it  is  that  he  bought 
and  sold  slaves,  and  manifested  more  interest 
in  the  world^s  goods  than  became  a  believer  in 
the  near  Millennium.  He  evinces  in  his  jour- 
ntd  an  overweening  spiritual  pride,  and  speaks 
eontemptuonslv  of  other  professors,  especially 
the  Quakers  whom  he  met  in  his  travels.  The 
latter,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  have  looked 
favorablv  upon  the  Labadbts,  and  uniformly 
speak  of  them  courteously  and  kindly.  His 
journal  shows  him  to  have  been  destitute  of 
common  gratitude  and  Christian  charity.  He 
threw  himself  upon  the  generous  hospitalitv  of 
the  Friends  wherever  he  went,  and  repaid  their 
kindness  by  the  coarsest  abuse  and  misrepre- 
sentation. 

Page  107.  His  lonff-disused  and  half-forgotten 
lore. 

Among  the  pioneer  Friends  were  many  men 
of  learning  ana  broad  and  liberal  views.  Penn 
conversant  with  every  department  of  liter- 


ature and  philosophv.  Thomas  Lloyd  was  a 
ripe  and  rare  scnolar.  The  great  Loganian 
Library  of  Philadelphia  bears  witness  to  the 
Taried  learning  and  classical  taste  of  its  donor, 
James  Logan.  Thomas  8tory,  member  of  the 
Cooncil  of  State,  Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Com- 
missioner of  Claims  under  William  Penn,  and 
an  able  minister  of  his  Society,  took  a  deep 
interest  in  scientific  questions,  and  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Logan,  written  while  on  a  reUgious 
visit  to  Great  Britain,  seems  to  have  anticipated 
the  conclusion  of  modem  geolo^ts.  **  I  spent,"* 
he  says,  **some  months,  especially  at  Scarbor- 
ough, during  the  season  attending  meetings,  at 
whose  high  clilfs  and  the  variety  of  strata 
therem  and  their  several  positions  I  further 
learned  and  was  confirmed  in  some  tilings.  — 
that  the  earth  is  of  much  older  date  as  to  the 


beginning  of  it  than  the  time  assigned  in  tlie 
Holy^  Scriptures  as  commonly  understood,  which 
is  suited  to  the  common  capacities  of  mankind, 
as  to  six  days  of  prc^^essive  work,  by  which  I 
understand  certam  long  and  competent  periods 
of  time,  and  not  natural  days."  It  was  some- 
times made  a  matter  of  reproach  by  the  Ana- 
baptists and  other  sects,  that  the  Quakers 
read  profane  writings  and  philosophies,  Ad 
that  tney  quoted  heathen  moralists  in  support 
of  their  views.  Sluyter  and  Dankers,  in  their 
journal  of  American  travels,  visiting  a  Quaker 
preacher^s  house  at  Burlincrton,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, found  *^  a  volume  of  Virgil  lying  on  the 
window,  as  if  it  were  a  common  hand-book ; 
also  Helmont's  book  on  Medicine  {Ortus  Medi- 
cino'.j  id  est  Initio  Physica  inaudita  proaressus 
medicina  noims  in  morborum  uUionam  aa  vitam 
longam)^  whom,  in  an  introduction  they  have 
made  to  it,  they  make  to  pass  for  one  of  their 
own  sect,  although  in  his  lifetime  he  did  not 
know  anythin|3[  about  Quakers.*'  It  would 
appear  from  this  tliat  the  half -mystical,  half- 
scientific  writings  of  the  alchemist  and  philos- 
opher of  VUverde  had  not  escaped  the  notice 
of  Friends,  and  that  they  had  included  him 
in  their  broad  eclecticism. 

Pagre  107.  As  still  in  Hemskerck^s  Quaker 
Meeting, 

**  The  Quaker's  Meeting,"  a  painting  by  E. 
Hemskerck  (supposed  to  be  Egbert  Hemskerck 
the  younger,  son  of  Egbert  Hemskerck  the 
old),  in  which  William  Penn  and  others  — 
among  them  Charles  II.,  or  the  Duke  of  York  — 
are  represented  along  with  the  rudest  and  most 
stolid  class  of  the  British  rural  population  at 
that  period.  Hemskerck  came  to  London 
from  Holland  with  King  William  in  Um,  He 
delighted  in  wild,  grotesque  subjects,  such  as 
the  nocturnal  intercourse  of  witches  and  the 
temptation  of  St.  Anthony.  Whatever  was 
strange  and  uncommon  attracted  his  free  pencil. 
Judging  from  the  portrait  of  Penn,  he  must  have 
drawn  nis  faces,  figures,  and  costimies  from 
life,  although  there  may  be  something  of  carica- 
ture in  the  convulsed  attitudes  of  two  or  three 
of  the  figures. 

Fof^  10i>.  The  Indian  from  his  face  washed 
all  his  war-paint  o/f*. 

In  one  oi  his  letters  addressed  to  German 
Friends,  Past^^rius  says :  ^*  These  wild  men,  who 
never  in  their  life  heard  Christ's  teachings 
about  temperance  and  contentment,  herein  far 
surfiass  the  Christians.  They  live  far  more  con- 
tented and  unconcerned  for  the  morrow.  They 
do  not  overreach  in  trade.  They  know  no- 
thing of  our  everlasting  pomp  and  stylishness. 
They  neither  curse  nor  swear,  are  temperate  in 
food  and  drink,  and  if  any  of  them  get  drunk, 
the  mouth  -  Christians  are  at  fault,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  accursed  lucre,  sell  them  strong 
drink." 

Again  he  wrote  in  1(>08  to  his  father  that  he 
finds  the  Indians  reasonable  people,  willing  to 
accept  good  teaching  and  manners,  evincing  an 
inward  piety  toward  God,  and  more  eager,  in 
fact,  to  understand  things  divine  than  numy 
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amitii^  tlitiM-  \k]\n  in  the  pulpit  t**Hi'}i  (.'hrist  iu 
woni,  Itiit  hy  iinKiNlly  lift*  <lfiiy  him.  i 

**  It  w  r\iilfiit."  ?*iiyrt  l*n)fi-!«M»rSt*ifl«*iLHtirk«'r, 
*' PaMtiiriiiii  hcihU  iii*  thi*  Iiidi:iii  mi  NiLtiirv'ii 
iiiiH|Miili-<l  chihl  to  till*  cyi-M  uf  the  *  Kur«i|i«*aii 
liaU'I,*  siiiiii'whiit  itftiT  the  Mime  manner  in 
m'hii'h  Tiu-itiiM  umimI  the  hurliuriiui  Utrmani  to 
Hhiuiie  his  (h*p'nenite  I'oiinirynien/* 

Am  iH-lii'VtTM  in  the  nniverwilitv  of  tho  Suvinf; 
Li^ht,  thi*  onlliNtk  of  early  FneiMU  uimhi  the 
heathen  w:ih  a  very  cheerful  and  hopeful  lUie. 
(iinI  wsis  SM  near  to  theiu  us  to  Jew  or  AnKli>- 
Nixon ;  :is  iuvt>>Mibh*  at  TinibuetiNi  iuiut  Rome  or 
<ri*neva.  Not  tlie  letter  of  Seriptun>,  but  thu 
Kpirit  whieh  (lietatv«i  it,  whh  of  Havin;^-  eftie:ic'y. 
IColMTt  I»an-]ay  iit  nowhen*  m«ire  |N>werful  than 
in  hid  ur^uiiient  for  the  Halvation  of  the  Iwa-  ' 
then,  who  live  .'Ufoniinc  to  their  liKht,  with- 
out knu^iiiyr  evt'U  the  name  of  t'liiist.  Wil- 
liam I'eiin  ihon;;ht  Sn'rai^'s  as  t;<MMl  a  t'hrtM- 
tian  ari  Kiehanl  H;ixter.  Marly  Fathers  of  the 
Cliureh,  as  (h-i^eii  uuti  .liiMin  Mai-i\r.  held 
hrm'ider  \ii*u.s  un  tluM  |Hiini  tiiau  nuHli'i-n  K%an- 
K^'lieals.  K\i>n  AiiKi<!«ti>ie.  from  whom  t  alvin 
iMirniwi'il  his  theolo*^-,  admits  that  lit-  has  no 
eiHilroversx  uilli  the  liilmiraMe  pliiluiophi  !-<« 
iMato  ami  iMoiiniw.  "  Ni»r  di>  I  tltink."  lieH:ivi4 
in  Yif  i'ir.  Ihi,  liJ».  xviii.,  eaii.  47.  "that  ilu* 
•lews  daru  alhim  that  none  belonged  unl«>  (iihI  ; 
hut  the  Urai  liti»i."  I 

I'iiKV  11-.  'Vit-iU'irrtHC  shall  hrimj  tiuuthtr 
day. 

.\  itimmiin  s:i\im;  of  Vahlemar ;  hence  hin 
iiohri*itii-i  .  i/f'  "f'nj. 

I  *airi'  II'.     TK  t   1 1  'i>rA  o/  W'tnhum. 

['Hie  hiMiM'  r*-fi-rnMl  to  in  the  liead-note 
is  that  known  :v*  the  old  I'rinee  Iioiim-.  ni-ar 
()ak  Knoll,  nil  till*  rMtati*  no%i  ouih-d  hy  tlie 
Xaveli.iii  Mii'lli  i-t.  In  si  iidini:  tin*  |nm'|ii  to 
7/i'  Atiii.-.fi'.  mIhti'  it  \\.is  iii-st  piililiH)ii-d, 
\V|iitrii-r  u  int*' t->  lh<>  <'diiiii-:  "I  dn  imt  know 
liiiM  it  iii.iy  <.TiilM*  tln-i*  :  tn  ini-  >\)iii  am  no 
tj«H>d  jiiiIl')-    it  •M-i-iii'«  I'M*'  tif  iii\   )ii-<«t.'\ 

I  In  :i  l<  tti-i  wriitiii  :iilir  t)i<-  ap|H-:iiMnt'i'  of 
7Vi#  //-./ii*  %.'t '/./,  Wliitiii  r  wiitfi-:  "I  ^aw  in 
thi' i-'iiiiiM  \  •>i\ir:d  <if  thi-'M-  iiii-I.iiirliiily  x|h-c- 
taeli"«ii|  .til  iMtJiiiifd  ltiiiiii-«.  I  tliiiik  flii>  f:ii^n- 
»T'*  111  Ni'W  i'iiijl  iml  an-  littii-r  nt!  an  a  r!  i-*-*.  mi 
thi'ii-  li.iiil  -•  il  ;li.(n  tli  ••!••  mIhi  aii-  ••ii  tie-  lich 
laiiiU  lit  ill'    \\     -1.      'riii\  .tn    ii'it  III  II.  I<iit  fill  \ 

all-  ii'it  j I  .   til'  \   li\i-    t-'iiiil>ir!.ilil\ .  aii'l    a-*  a 

mil*  iiw  11  ill'  ir  t  II  in->rl'  ii  nf  iiim  t-^M^'-.     It  tip  v 
ui-ii-  ( iiiii«  Ml  III  li\  !•  ami  ii'il  a"  'Ip   |hi>i|i|  tariii 
•th  ill    till-  W  I  -«!    till,    ill'  \    wiiiild   diiiililf    thi-ir 
d>  |iii-ils  '.ti  t||i-  <.a\  ifij<i  l>-iiik  ■•  "I 

I    i;^»      I  '■*.       .1/.'/    .■'/    '■/.    l/iiii.    ii'ir    #/.i;rj    u^ir 

'/•  ■■/■  •     /      '.     !■■. 

•'  1  I.  !  M  n  \  -li.Hik  til.-  ■lii'.l  ffilti  oil  hi^  t.i  t. 
and  i|>  ;.  i!li  i|  \.  r  II  .«ll  In-  u.ii|i||\  l'^mmU  ami 
lii«  t  lUiiU  li>-  i  III  ••nil!' 1  III  I  x'-ii-i'i-  hIiiiiii. 
ami  li;-*  v\  iti  .  mllii-  ih  •  d  )i\  »<iiii--  ••iiii  ii«i  nt  ■li'«- 
a^ti  I     l«-->ii.'l.i  iiiMi  t>>  |>iii    i<iik        ll>-   ixl'l   II' r 

ll    >'    <••    f-     (!       I'l    lllo   t   llfll    Ul-^      I   '   lt«  I   I  I'llt     oil-- 

iMM>-|ii|  liiii  i  un.  1  111  II  tti<  oiiiiil  ill  it 
iiii|M  ij*  i{  l.,:ii  111  \\>  liirili  '  \\  ••III  III.  i.'t  In'Iou 
ami  •»*■•  k  \\t\  ImkI.     I   li'.ir   ntil    tin-    wili-h<-n  on 


earth,  or  the  duTila  in  hell !  "^—  Li/r  «/  KuUr: 
I*Hct\  l*»K*'  .Vf. 

I'asje  1 1"-'.     Tftf  hardy  Amjln-S*iT'tn  lU—i. 

The  eelehrati'tl  Captain  .'^niith,  atit-r  r^-«ii:r.- 
ini;  the  Ko\ennni'nt   of  ih**  Cidfiiy  in  X'lnriitiA 
in  liis  i*a|uu.'ity  of  "  Ailniiral  of  %•■«  Mxih;l-uwii 
imule  H  e.'irefnl  Niir\ey  of  thr  i-iKint  fn-rii  IVd-  f- 
HCfii  ti>  i'a|H!  ('<n1.  in  tlo*  hiimnu-r  "f  1>*'  4. 

\\m%*  ill!.      7'A^  hn-*»ti%t  uam»   111  ll.  I  /.  >ji  %:r\ 

Captain  >niith  ^ave  to  th**  ^>r<>neinT*ip .  »■• 
euUea  (*a|>e  Ann.  the  nann*  of  i'ru^'.ftiii.ianiiA.  ik 
nieniory  of  hiri  j'uuni;  ami  iN-antitul  iiii^ira-^  •■! 
that  name,  who,  while  he  w;i.i  a  i-.ip'i\*-  w  i  •!«- 
slantinople,  like  i  >fMli'moii:L,  "  hi^id  hiin  (-c 
the  dani^'rH  he  liiui  iHiHStil." 

!*j|jr»*  l.'kl.      Tht  Old  liuryiwf-iiri'HHd. 

I  IJiiM  piM'm  w;m  writtwi  with  :i  ihiMickt  •< 
tlie  aneient  et^nn'trn-  at  Kist  ll.t«i-rl.ill.  wk 
K(M-kM  Vill:u;t>.  "'lln'  t-nlin*  pi»i-.-."  NVbitrir 
wrote  to  Ijowidl,  **  li:is  now  In  m-- a  di--p  «b'. 
HoliMun  sl^iiififanee.  It  uiin  wriiii-n  in  {^t 
while  watehin'.:'  at  tin*  MckdiHtl  nf  niy  dt  ^  lur 
ther  now  no  loniOT  with  u<<.  >h>- |ku<««-«|  i«^y 
a  few  da\s  ai;i>,  in  the  iH.iittifnl  <t«-i>  niii  *A  a 
Christian  f;uth.  a  quii-t  ami  |ii.u->-ful  ^iisiu^ 
H;il."j 

l;a»:eiy».     TA.   liiifr  Vath. 

I  To  a  friend  who  imiuind  a«  *••  rl.*-  (iriiriii  i^ 
this  iNM*m.  Whittii-r  winii-:  " '|'ii.-  \mwti\  «m 
riii^istfd  hy  an  i*\eninu'  «int}if  Mt  rr^ui^r  Kirrf 
in  enmpaiiv  with  my  di  ar  Ni<*it  r.  wh<i  i»  w 
loU'^er  with  nif.  havini;  i-riK«n*-ii  rS>-  r\t-r  x*\ 
fervt-ntly  1io|m-  .  to  the  Kl*'riti-'d  lull  ••!  <r«i."j 

I'aije  l.'iT.      Th*   r*jiiiflA*  r  •. 

[This  wa<4  the  tir«l  inm-iii  writti  n  l.\  \Vh.:->r 
afti-r  the  di'atli  of  his  si<.tir  I'.li.  iii>tli  1b  » 
h'tii-r  to  Mr.  Kiidil>i  hv  '».i>'».  "If  \\i-^  k^'- 
rt'.'wl  .S'hfHih'rafi  lliff  uill  i«  in- n--- r  \>\.\*  ■• 
!<i><i  <if  tlh'  I'ai  k\i  lid  <iiiiiii  «  --r  .:"i 
I'l'*.'"     Till"   it't'iini."   i.  lit  H  '•  I 

o/i»/   /Vi»»yw« /.»  "M/if   .\nt'?-'t:   I'l'  ■.  J' 

IJ.'  ! 

I'a,'i'  W^K     /  >"  '/m  «7*'I'   .'■•'■.  ■•■■.-  1 
rill-  plan-  tli.il  w.i>  111  ili>    ll.  v.i   .  t   :\  • 
wliiMi  111*  ufiitf  tlii'«  '«t.in/  I  \i  i«  •  It   •!       r  -  '»•  I. 
.Mailili-lli-ad.  ulii-|«-  III-  ll  111  <«{•.  I  '     III  •  i;i<    :.    i- 
iii;:  iiHin"  th.in  ti'it>   \i'ai>.  '  ■  t'  :■ 

l*.i','i'  171.     O'-.  •-  >.'.f.. /'".  .    -. 

■■<>    \ini»  n!   Silmi  ill  !     I    u-l'    u.    ■.  T  •  ■■  - 
uitli  llii>  wfi'piii^' III   Ja/i  I  :    '   '/• -•  t.< 

•  ■»  • 

i'a-.'  17.'. 

■*  liitirrii.:.i\i    It  iriiii."  I  ti  .      \'.^.-'       ^. 
('  in.  wxi. 

I'l:    \:\.     I'.'i  /■  .-7. 

I  Tin    tli' lid    \*.i"«   h.ii '.i!»  *li   \«  4*:     »!r.Tw*-; 

Ml  ^.    **\  lIll      S      ll-'«     Ifll    I   I    4\ 

I'l-.    171       /.  i.     //    ;»•. 

I  I'  M  .11  III  li'i  oil  ill  1 1.  •  t  •■!  I  "  7  w  '  1  r»  •  ■".  i 
in  N«  u   \  .ilk.  ill  I'  Wliitii.  r  ll.  ki  k.  ■   .1 

iiiii'    iif   I.in>    j{iMi|i.-r.      ^*lii     .t  ».    I    '   4* 
|-.i-f\    t'iiiiiit\,    .Old    w  L'«     If    •'..»■     •       ■ 

wi'li   III  r   i>.iri-iit-«  111    Iiii>--kl«i  W '■ 

(iiiii  i,'i-i|    Imt    liti-TiiM     .iiiii'i*  ■•II      t    "    *'         » 
KiM^i  |iri*liiiw>  ol  |hN-lir  i-\«i  lU  III  ■  ,  .tiiii  M  V  .<c- 
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fnderinsrthe advisability  of  pablishing a  yolume. 
When  Wliittier  shortly  afterward  was  editine 
The  Fennsiflvania  Freeman,  he  printed  several 
of  her  poems.  Later  in  1839  he  was  with  her 
by  the  Merrimao  one  August  afternoon.] 
Page  liK). 

And  the  goodman^s  voice ^  at  strife 
With  his  shrill  and  tipsy  wife. 
[When  Whittier  first  went  to  school  with 
his  sister  Mary,  the  school-hoose  was  undergo- 
ing repairs,  and  the  school  was  held  in  a  dwell- 
ing house,  the  other  part  of  which  was  occupied 
by  a  tipsy  and  Quarrelsome  couple.] 
Page  192,    Homilies  from  Ofdbug  hear. 
Dr.  Withington,  author  of  The  Puritan,  under 
the  name  of  Jonathan  Old  bug. 
Page  l\f2,     T/te  holy  monk  ofKempen  spake, 
Thomas  h  Kempis  in  De  Imitatione  Cnristi, 
Page  196.     When,  years  ago,  beside  the  sum- 
mer  sea, 

[In  the  great  political  contest  of  1850,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, when  the  United  States  senatorship 
was  in  question,  Whittier  took  an  active  [Mirt 
in  forming  the  coalition  between  the  Free  jSoil- 
ers  and  the  Democrats.  He  went  to  Phillips 
Beacli,  Swampscott,  to  see  Sumner  and  induce 
him  to  accept  the  nomination.] 
Page  2'J().  /  thank  you  for  sweet  summer  days, 
[At  one  of  the  Laurel  festivals  the  guests  who 
haid  so  often  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ashby  presented  them  with  an  album  con- 
taining photographs  and  other  tokens  of  their 
M>preciation.  Upon  the  first  page  were  vrritten 
these  lines  by  Wnittier  :  — 

DiAB  Frichoi:  — 

Accept  this  book  whoae  pages  hold 

The  8un*tniced  shadows  manifold 

Of  friends,  who  've  known  you  long  and  well 

At  cit^  hearth,  in  sylvan  dell, 

Enjoying  under  roof  and  tree 

Tour  lilMral  hospitality ; 

Who  grateful  own  that  while  you  gave 

Tour  life-long  labor  to  the  slave, 

(A  labor  crowned  witli  more  success 

Tlian  hope  could  dream,  or  wisdom  guess) 

Tou  kept  warm  hearts,  and  opened  wide 

Tour  windows  on  life's  sunny  side. 

Take,  then,  the  volume  with  our  thanks, 

And  long  upon  your  river  banks 

When  in  asalia-gladdened  woods 

The  June  nun  swells  the  laurel  buds, 

May  we  still  meet  as  we  have  met. 

And  larger  make  to  you  our  debt.] 

Page  228.  Hymn  for  the  House  qf  Worship  at 
Gecrvetown, 

[Whittier  published  the  following  card  in  the 
Boston  Transcript,  January  30,  1868:  *'  In  writ- 
ing the  Hymn  for  the  Memorial  Church  at 
Georgetown,  the  author,  as  his  verses  indicate, 
has  sole  reference  to  the  tribute  of  a  brother 
and  sister  to  the  memory  of  a  departed  mother, 
—  a  tribute  which  seemed,  and  still  seems  to 
him  in  itself  considered,  very  beautiful  and  ap- 
propriate ;  btit  he  has  since  seen  with  surprise 
and  sorrow  a  letter  read  at  the  dedication,  im- 
posing certain  extraordinary  restrictions  upon 
the  society  which  Ls  to  occupy  the  house.  It  b 
doe  to  himself,  as  a  simple  act  of  justice,  to  say 


that  had  he  known  of  the  existence  of  that  let- 
ter previously,  the  Hymn  would  never  have  been 
written,  nor  nis  name  in  any  wa^  connected 
with  the  proceedings.*^  The  restrictioud  unposed 
were  designed  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  build- 
ing for  any  lecture  or  discussion  on  political 
snbjecto  or  other  matters  inconsistent  with  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.] 

Page  24.5.    Fie  on  the  witch  I 

Goody  Cole  was  brought  before  the  Quarter 
Sessions  in  16S0  to  answer  to  the  charge  (»f  be- 
ing a  witch.  The  court  could  not  find  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  witchcraft,  but  so  strong  was 
the  feelinp^  against  her  that  Major  Waldron,* 
the  presidmg  magistrate,  ordered  her  to  be  im- 
prisoned, with  a  **  lock  kept  on  her  leg,*'  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Court.  Li  such  judicial  action 
one  can  read  the  fear  and  vindictive  spirit  of 
the  community  at  large. 

Page  24<5.   /*  Amen  I  "  said  Father  Bachiler, 

[Recent  evidence  found  in  favor  of  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Bachiler,  an  ancestor  of  the  poet, 
makes  it  possible  that  Whittier  would  nave 
revised  this  i>oem  if  he  had  learned  the  true 
facts.] 

Page  249.   His  Crimean  camp-song  hints  to  us. 

The  reference  is  to  Bayard  Taylor's  poem. 
The  Song  qfthe  Camp, 

Page  258.     The  Palatine, 

[The  legend  on  which  this  ballad  is  founded 
was  told  to  Mr.  Whittier  by  his  friend,  Joseph 
P.  Hazard,  of  Newport,  R.  1.,  two  years  before 
the  poem  was  written.  About  two  :f ears  after 
it  was  published,  he  received  a  curious  letter 
from  Mr.  Benjamin  Cory  don,  of  Na})oli,  N.  Y., 
then  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age,  who 
wrote?  — 

^*  The  Palatine  was  a  ship  tliat  was  driven 
upon  Block  Island,  in  a  storm,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Her  people  had  jiLst  got 
ashore,  and  were  on  their  knees  tliankiui?  (vod 
for  saving  them  from  drowning,  when  the  IsLind- 
ers  rushed  upon  them  and  murdered  them  all. 
That  was  a  httle  more  than  the  Almighty  could 
stand,  so  he  sent  the  Fire  or  Phantom  Ship,  to 
let  them  know  He  had  not  forgotten  their  wick- 
edness. She  was  seen  once  a  year  on  the  same 
night  of  the  year  on  Which  the  murders  occurred, 
as  long  as  any  of  the  wreckers  were  living  ;  but 
never  after  all  were  dead.  I  must  have  seen 
her  eight  or  ten  times  —  perhaps  more  —  in  my 
early  davs.  It  is  seventy  vears  or  more  since 
she  was  last  seen.  My  father  lived  riglit  oppo- 
site Block  Island,  on  the  mainland,  so  we  had  a 
fair  view  of  her  as  she  passed  down  by  the  island, 
then  she  would  disappear.  She  resembled  a 
fuU-rigged  ship,  with  her  sails  all  set  and  all 
ablaze.  It  was  the  grandest  sight  I  ever  saw  in 
all  my  life.  I  know  of  only  two  living  who 
ever  saw  her,  —  Benjamin  L.  Knowles,  of 
Rhode  Island,  now  ninety-four  years  old,  and 
myself,  now  in  my  ninetv-second  year."] 

rage  2<)2.     Toussaint  VOuvfrture, 

The  reader  may.  perhaps,  call  to  mind  the 
beautiful  sonnet  of  William  Wordsworth,  ad- 
dressed to  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  during  his 
confinement  in  France :  — 
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TmiHnint !  —  thou  most  unhappy  num  of  mm ! 

Whether  tlie  whUtUug  nuUc  teuds  hU  pkwf  h 

Withiu  thy  hearing,  or  thou  lient  now 
Buried  iu  aoimt  d«eu  dungeon's  earlcaa  drn ; 
O  miaerable  chieftMn  !  —  wher«  and  wh<m 

Wilt  thou  find  patience  T  —  Yet,  die  not,  do  tlioa 

Wear  rather  in  thy  bonda  a  cheerful  brow  ; 
Though  fallen  thyaelf,  never  to  rise  again. 
Live  and  take  couifoit.     Thou  luut  lett  behind 

Power*  that  will  work  for  thee ;  air,  earth,  and 
akiea, — 
There  'a  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 

Tliot  will  forget  tbiM*  ;  tliou  ba«t  gruat  ■Hiee. 

Tliy  friends  are  exiiltationii,  agtniiea. 
And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind. 

Pafce  2^^*i.    Ami  he,  the  Intaeft  of  the  bane, 
Tlie  Northern  uuthur  uf  the  Conjn'tMaioiial  rule 
AfCainHt  riHH'iviiif;  petitious  of  the  people  on  the 
■uhject  of  Slavery. 

Page  '2H1I. 

So  fhalt  thou  drftly  mi$e 

The  mari'rt  price  of  human  flesh. 

There  was  at  the  time  when  thiM  poem  wm 
written  an  A»BMKriation  in  Liberty  County,  Geor- 
gia, for  t  he  religious  iiwt  ruction  of  negroeft.  (  hie 
of  tlieir  animal  re|M)rtH  c*<»ntainM  an  addrew  by 
the  Kev.  JiMiah  Spry  l..iiw,  in  whieh  the  follow- 
ing jNiMwige  occ'uni :  ^'  Tliere  iM  a  growing  inter- 
est in  thin  ctmnuunity  in  the  n>ligiouH  iiuitruc- 
tion  of  NegrtH'M.  There  ia  a  conviction  that  re> 
ligious  iiiHtruction  proinoteathe  quiet  and  order 
of  the  |MH>ple,  and  the  |>ecunLiry  intenwt  of  the 
ownen*.'* 

P;u^J*>:i.     The  Vinjr-Trte. 

[Whittier  wrote  thin  {Mtem  immediately  upon 
reading  the  pn»ceedingH  of  the  convention. 
He  encloHed  it  in  the  following  note  t4»  (^harles 
Sumner :  "  I  have  ju4t  read  the  procee<liiigii  of 
your  Whig  c<»nventii>n  and  the  Itnefl  eiKloiwHl 
an'  a  ffebli*  «>xpn'H.sit)ii  of  my  fcflin^.  I  I«M>k 
n|M»nthf  rt'jtTtioii  of  M4>i>h«*ii  (\  PhiUi|>s*H  t\*m*- 
Ititions  :iH  an  «'vidt»niM>  tliat  tin*  «*nd  and  aim  of 
th<*  m;lll:ll^'rH  of  the  ciinvt'iition  w;tM  to  go  iiuit 
far  enoii};}i  to  m>.-irt'  th«*  iwirty  :ind  no  farther. 
All  tliaiik*«  for  tli«»  f r»*»' voitM's  of  tli\H4>lf.lMiilli|M, 
A!l«'n,  and  Adani*i.  Notwithstandini;  the  rf.Hult 
yon  liavf  iii>t  s|><iki-n  in  Aaiii.  If  tli«*«*  tliiiikii 
Wfll  eiioiii.'li  of  tht-M'  v«>rs4'H,  hand  them  to  the 
W'hiiJ  or  (  'hmtnttuft ."  \ 

Pagf  'J!'^.     /  ht'ir  tin  Frti-  Wills  sinqing. 

Till'    lHM>k-«*Hral>liHliiiiciit   of  till'   rrt'i'-Will 
IlaptiMtH  in  1>ov*t  ^an  r»'fiis*'d  thf  aet  of  ineor- 

IMir:ilion  by  tlif  N**\%'  liaiiipHliiri>  fi«'vriHlariirt*, 
or  till'  n*itHiiii  tli:it  tlit>  iii'Us|>.i|N>r  oriraii  of  that 
Hi'i't  aii'l  its  li'adiiii:  prfai-liffN  faviin**!  alMililion. 

I*;»i:«'  '_".''.•.  (htr  lit  ik  mi  ft  hrttihr  h*arti  trith 
uu'* . 

Till' •*«'Matorial  I'ditor  of  tin*  l{»U-miff  Unz'tte 
all  aloiii;  niaiiifi'sti'd  a  iNM-iiliar  horror  of  "  iiig- 
giTH  "  and  "  iiivrvT'T  parti*-**." 

I '.igf  '.- »^».     At  I 'ittsfi,  i'l.  II'  nlf  t\  Tj» a vitt  .%»!«■. 

Till*  jiistiof  iH-fiiri'  whitiii  Klib'r  .^^torr**  uan 
bnuii.'lit  f<»r  pn-ai-tiiiii:  rilMiJitioti  nii  a  urit  dniwn 
by  lion.  M.  N..  .Ir..  of  PirtHtifld.  Thi*  MhorilT 
MT>i'd  till*  writ  \%liil**  t}i>*  clibT  uai  pr:»\iiit;. 

I'aijf   .".fi,       Th*   »i  A<»i(/ii>'i>»,  nut  uf'   (\tM4ian 

htlU'.l. 

Th*'  ai-.idrmv  at  <'aiiaan.  N.  II.,  rHi*«-iv«*<l  one 
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or  two  oolored  teholan,  and  waa  ta 
dragged  off  into  a  swamp  by  I>etuorraUc 
Page  J-m. 

What  boott  it  thai  arr  pelted  Mtf 
The  anti'Miavtr^  women. 
The  Female  iVnti-^lavery  Society,  at  ha  im 
meeting  in  Concord,  waa  ■■ailrid  with  rtaaa 
and  brickbats. 
Page2««). 

For  thin  did  shifty  Atkertom 

yiake  gag  nuts  for  the  sP>«j/  JIvmse  * 
**  Papers  aiMfmenMiriaU  toui'liing  the  «uby« 
of  slavery  shall  be  laid  c»n  th^*  tabU-  witMi 
reading,  debate,  or  referencr."  Ni  rvad  tW 
ng-law,  as  it  was  called,  introdaeed  into  tkr 
House  by  Mr.  Athertou. 

Page  :u:>. 

The  first  great  triumph  kxmi 
Jn  Freetiom* s  name. 

The  election  of  Charles  Sumner  to  the  Failp^ 
States  Senate  "*  foll(»wed  bard  apoa  **  thr  re»l' 
tion  of  tlie  fugiti%'e  Suas  bv  the  rnitrd 
officials  and  the  ami«*d  iK»iice  uf  B<mIiio. 

Page  ;v:t».     To  William  //.  S*ir«ir*/. 

["Tell  Mr.  Sewanl,"  Whittier  «r«>Ce  to  A 
W.  Thayer.  February  1,  Ihiil.  "  I  hare  bi«»l 
him  to  good  beluivior  in  my  vep***.  and  that  J 
he  yields  the  grouml  uiMin  whii'h  \\ve  rVcti^.i 
was  carried  ami  consenta  to  thr  further  eziei 
sion  of  slavery  he  will  comprxmuse  sir,  as  «*>! 
as  the  c«mntry  and  hiiiuielf .  *j 

Page  •CM).     Harrison . 

JWliittier^s  tribute  to  ''Garrisoa"  wMpa^ 
led  in  the  Jmftftendeni^  June  \  !*«?>.  ssil 
was  accompanied  by  the  fidlo%iing  letter  tu  tW 
editor ;  — 

*'  At  the  solemn  and  imnrewdTi*  fnnrral  olm^ 
btdoved  and  early  friend.  William  IJti>d  <iar 
riiion,  out*  of  the  M|t**aktT<i  rt'.id  it  luirt  of  !£' 
following  |MM'ni.  which  I  ni>ift  ^t-nd.  anktcc  • 
placi*  for  it  in  thy  ivifN'r.  althonch  aft  it  •►- 
Hiir|HiMhiiigly  iM'autiful  iribiitt*  of  WeD^UIl  l^-: 
lifM.  and  tin*  |»erli:iiw  ntill  iiiore  tiMK-hiogi)  •'' 
tpii'iit  lAords  of  'nii'iMion*  l>.  Wfld,  it  luii 
set'iii  aliiwMt  HiiiMTtl  III  Ills.  .*Siiiielliini:  •*>  '-' 
fiart  si'eiiiN  din*  to  tli*>  iiitiiii.itf  frit*iMl»hi(-  < 
moH'  tli.'in  fifty  yi'an.  unbn»ken  an«l  oi^ 
tiirlx'd  by  any  dilTi*ri'iirfS  of  optiiion  .iiid  atfKS 
diirint;  tli«'  Imii;  anti-^LiVf-ry  <ttnna:If." 

Pjigi'  •^"»7.     Arnl  i»tiH!}:  I*  it%  t>H  n  »i  %•*. 

For  till'  id«-a  of  thin  liiif.  I  am  inii«*l<l^ '■■ 
KnifrHon.  in  Iiim  iniiiiitable  Minm-t  U\  the  Kb* 
dora. 

If  pyr«  wi-n*  III  *•!«'  for  »-^inff. 

Tlirn  Bi*.»iit>  u  .t*  own  r««uar  f<<r  t«taf 

Pagi'  4«>i». 

,V«i  *««-ni/  «ni>4' 
f*uri*d  *ir*»r  W'mi*  "f  nt^tnt^hsuif  »«ji. 

Si  iHoUtti**!  wan  tlit>  WhittiHr  honii"«tr.ki  tta: 
fpoiii  th»«  datt»  nf  its  crvM-liim  to  the  i-f*-was 
tiiiH'  no  ni'iglilHir'o  ro*if  h.f*  li*>*>ti  in  mi^\ii 

Pai:«*  t<il.      .!/•.  ^'t'lthtr  '  4mtu  I  iih*/  tK  •• 

[Mattlii'W  Franklin  Whiitirr.  VM»rti  .Iii^i  * 
isr.',  dii'd  .1anuar>  7.  1'n-*'/>.  In  miilillr  1-fr  nXt 
ingliiH  ri'^idi'iirt- in  Ponl.ind.  bvtitok  .t  dcp  m 
ter^-ht  in  the  antt-ida«*'ry   niott-mi  nt.  auii  «r-c- 
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a  series  of  caustic  letters  under  the  ugnature 
Ethan  Spike  of  Hornby.] 

Page4()l. 

The  African  Chi^yrsa  the  title  of  a  poem  by 
BCrs.  Siurah  Wentworth  Morton,  wife  of  the 
Hon.  Perez  Morton,  a  former  attorney-general 
of  Maasaohusetta.  Mrs.  Morton^s  nom  deplume 
was  PhiUnia,  The  school  book  in  which  The 
African  Chi^vraa  printed  was  Caleb  Bingham's 
Jne  American  Preceptor,  and  the  poem  con- 
tained fifteen  stanzas,  01  which  the  first  four 
were  as  follows :  — 

See  how  the  black  >hip  desTes  the  main 
High-bounding  o'er  the  violet  wave, 

Bemurmuring  with  the  groans  of  pain, 
I>eep  freighted  with  the  princely  alaye. 

Did  all  the  gods  of  Afric  sleep. 

Forgetful  of  their  guardian  lore, 
When  the  white  traitors  of  the  deep 

Betrayed  him  in  the  palmy  grove  ? 

A  chief  of  Oambia's  golden  shore, 
Whose  arm  the.band  of  warriors  led, 

Perhaps  the  lord  of  boundless  power, 
By  whom  the  foodless  poor  were  fed. 

Does  not  the  Toioe  of  reason  cry, 
*'  Claim  the  first  right  which  nature  gare ; 

From  the  red  scourge  of  bondage  fly, 
Kor  deign  to  live  a  burdened  slave  "  ? 

Page  402.  Or  ChaUdey*8  Journal  old  and 
quaint. 

Chalkley's  own  narrative  of  this  incident,  as 

S'ven  in  his  Journal^  is  as  follows :  ^^  To  stop 
leir  murmuring,  I  told  them  they  should  not 
need  to  cast  lots,  which  was  usual  in  such  cases, 
which  of  us  should  die  first,  for  I  would  f reelv 
offer  up  my  life  to  do  them  good.  One  said. 
*'  Qod  mess  tou  !  I  will  not  eat  any  of  you.^ 
Anotiier  said,  *  He  would  die  before  he  would 
•at  any  of  me,*  and  so  said  several.  I  can 
tmly  say,  on  that  occasion,  at  that  time,  my  life 
was  not  dear  to  me,  and  that  I  was  serious  and 
ingenuous  in  mv  proposition  :  and  as  I  was  lean- 
ing over  the  sioe  of  the  vessel,  thoughtfully  con- 
Mering  my  proposal  to  the  company,  and  look- 
ing in  mv  inmd  to  Him  that  made  me,  a  very 
laige  dolphin  came  up  towards  the  top  or  sur- 
&Mse  of  the  water,  and  looked  me  in  the  face  ; 
and  I  called  the  people  to  put  a  hook  into  the 
•ea,  and  take  him,  for  here  is  one  come  to  re- 
deem me  (I  said  to  them).  And  they  put  a 
hook  into  the  sea,  and  the  fish  readily  took  it 
and  they  oa1^trht  him.  He  was  longer  than 
myself.  I  think  he  was  about  six  feet  long, 
and  the  largest  that  ever  I  saw.  This  plMnly 
ahowed  us  that  we  ou|i:ht  not  to  distrust  the 
providence  of  the  Almighty.  ^  The  people  were 
quieted  by  this  act  of  Providence,  and  mur- 
mured no  more.  We  caught  enough  to  eat 
plentifully  of,  till  we  got  into  the  capes  of  Dela- 
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Page  402.    Our  uncle^  innocent  <^  books, 
[For  further  account  of    Whittier's    nude 

Mooes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Whittier's  Prose 

Works,  Tolnme  I.  p.  323.] 


Page  403.     TTiere^  too^  our  elder  sister  plied. 

[Mary  Whittier,  bom  September  3,  1«06, 
married  Jacob  Caldwell  of  Haverhill,  had  two 
children,  Lewis  Henry  and  Mary  Elizabeth, 
and  died  January  7,  IStX).] 

Page  403.  Our  youngeM  and  our  dearest  sat. 

[Elizabeth  Hussey  vVhittier,  bom  December 
7,  1H15,  was  to  her  brother  John  what  Doro- 
thy Wordsworth  was  to  William.  It  was  her 
brother's  opinion  that  *^*  had  her  healthy  sense  of 
duty,  and  almost  morbid  dread  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  egotism  permitted,  she  miglit  havo 
taken  a  high  place  among  lyrical  singers.'' 
iSome  of  her  poems  are  given  in  this  volume. 
She  died  September  3,  1864.] 

Page  40:).     The  master  of^  the  district  school. 

[Until  near  the  end  of  his  life,  Whittier  was 
unable  to  recall  the  name  of  the  schoolmaster 
who  stood  for  this  figure  in  Snow-Bound.  At 
last  he  remembered  nis  name  as  Haskell,  and 
from  this  clue  the  person  was  traced.  He  was 
G^rge  Haskell  trom  Waterford,  Maine,  a 
Dartmouth  student,  who  studied  medicine, 
and  died  in  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  in  187(>.] 

Page  4(4.^    Another  guest  that  winter  night. 

[In  his  introductory  note,  )^liitticr  adds 
somewhat  to  his  characterization  of  Harriet 
Livermore.  At  the  time  when  Snow-Bound 
was  written  he  did  not  know  that  she  was  liv- 
ing, or  he  might  not  have  introduced  her.  She 
died  in  1K67.J 

Pag[e  404.     The  crazy  Queen  of  Lebanon, 

An  interesting  account  of  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope may  be  found  in  Kinglake's  Eothen^  chap, 
viii. 

Page  406.  These  Flemish  pictures  of  old 
days. 

[In  1888  Whittier  wrote  the  following  lines 
on  the  fiy-leaf  of  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
SnoiD-Bound :  — 

Twenty  years  have  taken  flight 
Since  thMA  pages  saw  the  light. 

All  home  loves  are  gone. 
But  not  all  with  sadness,  still. 
Do  the  Ayes  of  memory  fill 

As  I  gase  thereon. 

Lone  and  weary  life  seemed  when 
First  these  pictures  of  the  pen 

Grew  upon  my  page  ; 
But  I  still  have  loving  friends 
And  the  peace  our  Father  sends 

Cheers  the  heart  of  age. 

Paae  410.  From  the  Bay  State's  gractful 
daugnter. 

[The  late  Mrs.  Jettie  Morrill  Wason,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Hon.  Gfeorge  Morrill  of  Ames- 
bury. 

Page  4:^8.    O  Beauty,  old  yet  ever  new. 

**  Too  late  I  loved  Thee,  O  Beauty  of  ancient 
days,  yet  ever  new  t  And  lo !  Thou  wert  with- 
in, and  I  abroad  searching  for  thee.  Thou  wert 
with  me,  but  I  was  not  with  Thee."  —  August. 
Soliloq.^  Book  X. 

Page  4(i8.     Who  saw  the  Darkness  over/lowed, 

**  Andl  saw  that  there  was  an  Ocean  of  Dark- 
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APPKNDIX 


iMfiN  nn<]  l>«'nth:  but  :iti  iiitinitt*  OfMnn  of  Li^lit 
and  I/iiv«'  tlitwiMl  iivcr  iln'  Oci'aii  of  1  ):irkm-ii4 : 
Aiui  in   that  i  miw  tlir  iiifiiiit«'  Jxivi*  of  Ci<m1/* 
—  (fiiiiyt*  Fox*A  ifntirniil. 

I'jiK*'  ■<•*'>*.     Th*  Crffoja  hist  Suut. 

The  story  of  t)ii'  orii^iii  of  thiM  iiaiiif.  A7  nlwa 
tiertii*ia^  in    thiiK   nrlatfil  \ty    \a*'\\\.   II«*rii(loii. 

All  Iiiiliaiianil  liH  wif(>  wt'Ut  out  from  tlif  vil- 
lain* t4i  \iork  thfir  eluiora.  oarryiuj;  tlioir  in- 
fant with  thi'Mi.  Till'  woman  vrciit  totlu'  npriii^ 
to  Kvt  water,  li*aviu^  tin*  man  in  i-lian;**  of  the 
«*hihl,  nkiih  many  cautioiL*!  to  takr  ^khI  can'  of 
it.  When  shi*  arrivrd  at  thr  Hprint;.  -she  foil  ml 
it  dried  up.  and  wfiit  funhiT  to  liN»k  for  an- 
other. Till*  hiiMluuid.  alarnietl  at  h«-r  huii;^  ul»- 
■euce,  li-ft  th<>  i-hild  and  \i(MiI  in  iwan-h.  Whfii 
thoy  rctunii-41  ilu*  chihl  wan  piiie  :  and  to  tli»'ir 
reponttMl  I'l-ii^H.  im  they  wamh-retl  thmuu'h  tho 
wuiNlrt  iiiH4*an'h.  thev  could  ^rt  no  reH|MinM*  wive 
the  wiiiiiii^  cry  of  tliiH  little  bird  bi-ani  for  the 
fimt  tiiiii'.  wlioM*  noti'M  their  uiixiouMaiid  t>xcit«*<l 
imafnnatiuu  .syllablfd  into  jHi-^m,  iim-inn  ithe 
present  (^uichua  iiaiiie  of  thf  bird-.  I  NnpiMiHt* 
the  Sp:uii;inbi  heanl  thbi  story,  and  with  that 
n'lifno^!*  ptM'tic  turn  of  thought  which  mcimiih 

Iieenliar  to  thin  ^)iM)iih\  called  tin*  biid  'The 
^Mt  Nml.*  "  —  Kj ^ihiratiim  of  th*  I'tiilij/  of  the 
AHtoS'iti  Hunt*  uttthr  dtrntum  tif  th*  \nri/  Ih- 
ntirlmtnt.  l!y  WiUiaiii  Ij«*wis  llmidiMi  and 
ijjinlufr  (iiblNUi.  I'art  I.  i).  ITrfi. 

I*at:e -l<>4.     7Vif  LiijLt  tfuit  isfMt. 

IThi'  oi-iv;in  of  this  imm-iii  Ih  i'X|ilaiiie<l  in  tho 
folloujii.:  Ifttrr  fmiii  Mrt.  <o-orj:e  A.  I'alnier, 
of  Kliiiii.t.  N.  V. 

**  \Vh"ii  inv  oliifst  dani^htef  w:t«(  two  and  a 
half  viMrs  old  hIii*  kni>w  Whittit-r's  litin/mA 
/jriv  by  lii'art.  thus:  \ihi'ii  I  would  refMNit  it  to 
hi>r  tlii' iiiiii>'*i<iii  of  a  liui*  would  bi-  iu'«taiii!\  cor- 
rtM'tcil.  ;i»  iiMi'  d;i\  "ill'  Niiil  tn  im-.  *  M:iiiiina. 
you  '«kipi-'il  •••It  "*  ;tp|i]i-s  «if  i  'i\^]u'r'u\f*."  '  i  >iii"i», 
iti  vriiiu'.'  ■'••.id  nf  uii*  ill  a  <l  iik  li.ill.  'slu*  turned 
ujth  <.iiii<li-ii  ti-.ir.  anil  •ctid.  '  .M:iiiiiu.i.  tak** 
li-ild  lit  iii\  h.uni.  *<ii  ir  Mill  unt  Im<  hh  dark.* 
'I'lii"  in<  ill  lit  iifl  till  f.ii-t  of  lii-r  atlittinu  fur 
Mr.  \\  li,i  ■••'I 'i  |mi*i\  M.f*  ii-iiiiii«i|  Til  liini  by 
a  tr:<  U'l  <•!  ili--  t.iiiiih.  M\  iiir|iT-i>-i- .-iinl  di-li::)it 
\*iTi  Ti'  t»  \\)i  II.  JM  \i'iil.  1  *»*»!.  I  n-fiiM-fl  a 
kimi  i'li-r  tniiii  ili>-  |mm-i  lunl  a  ni-iuiiofrint 
(■fiii\  III  ih-  |ii<iiii.  »liiih  Ma-t  iifiiruani  piib- 
lislii-il  in  "li'-  (  l,n»ini,i>  iiiiiiiIh  r  uf  >r  .V/i'A'»- 
iii\.  In  lii-  [i*'it  Nil.  \V|iitfiir  xiiiil.  "I  .iiu 
);l.ii|  !•!  I<  i\<- >-iM  li  a  trii-mi  in  tli\  lirfh-  )^t\. 
\\>T  i:>-»i  ii|iiiii'>ii  lit  iii\  \i-i-^i-s  is  unrtli  uiun* 
til  Mil-  (!■  ill  (h.it  iif  :i  !•  .iiiii-d  i-'xi'-ui-r.  I  xi-iid 
a  rli\ii:t-i|  ]i:ii  i|i|ii-:i^--  nt  iii-r  iiun  bi-autiful 
ihiiu-.:lir."] 

I'.iv:''  >'''i.    M"t'/  V'T-.M. 

M""!^'.;  M*  '.^iiih".  •»!  Ml  /i»iii'.  \*:iH.i  h-adiT  .'inutiK* 

t)ii<  >:ii  11    liidi  iii'«.    Ill   tli><   M i\    u.ir  iif   liiTT. 

Ill-  .tft.ii  k<-il  .iii-l  •  iiiriiii  .|  ilii  i:.niioiin  it  lll.u  k 
ruiiit.  <  >•  loll!  I  l.'ih  «if  rhit  \i  ir  .  ami  ml  ntf. 
at  tin-  ^.iiii"  rim-,  .i  |>.iir\  of  Lnjlj-tniii-ii  ih  ar 
S.ii-ii  It!-. I  I .  I'll  III  .1  •!•  <  d  ^i.;ii>  d  ti\  tlii-,  Iiiiliaii 
ill  P'-l.  iinl  Ill-Ill  iiitii  r  liiriini'^t.iiu-i-H.  n  •.f-'iiin 
tliit.  |>i.  \  lull .  i>i  i|i.>  w  II,  In  li.iii  iiiiuu'li-d  luui-h 
uitli  ''i>-  I  Ill-ill. >'i.  Oil  ilii-  .iiii.Liiit,  lit-  Ai.i.'4 
prob.ti  1>  "M-li  clf  li  hy  I  he  priiu  ip.d  b:u'lii-in*i  un 


theiroKvnt  in  the  treaty  H(»d*^  in  No* (::.'■•-• 

l>anui  de  St.  ('iMtine  cann*  to  (*Aii.*ula  in  '--t* 
I^aviiiK  hbi  civilixfd  ciuniuniiiii-*.  hf  |'::iu.-< 
into  the  in^iit  wihlern»*sH,  anil  >rt-ttlri«|  .uu'-iv  '-'^ 
lVnolNi(*ot  Indiaiii.  iit-arthf  mouth  iif  ilinr  »> 
ble  river,  lit*  hen*tiNik  for  \\in  ikii*^  th--  da^r^ 
tent  of  t  he  KTi^at  M<HliK:awaniio.  flit-  niiw*  ja* 
erful  H.'u-hfin  of  the  Kits}.  His  cairb  »  «»  •  ;•.» 
dereil  by  (io%'enior  AiidniH.  dnriii:;  b:-«  tt*  '»<'• 
administnitiim;  ami  tin- cnr:ic*'«{  i'..iri>n  :«  ■>-:;- 

INM«-d  to  have  cxcitiil  the    Iiiiii.»ii!i    izit.>  •   -s 
lostiliiy  to  the  Knirlish. 
I  *ai:c  41 0,    f  r'r»  y  Jim-t  i*i n *<  *  f/r  j «  «« i v r  »/<  • ;   ^■ 
The  owner  and  coiniiiandfr  of  th*  i;arT-.«>  t  •: 
Hl:u-k   INiiut,  ikhich   Mom:    atf.-Mk<«l   lArni  ;l..r 
der«'«l.     lie  ua<4  an  old  iiiaii  at  thf  [•-n>«i  ' 
which  thf  tale  r«'late<4. 

Time  4!Ci.     WhtTf-  Vhiliya  mrnlKtir  «■■:.■  *  ;•• 

Major  I'billiiiH,  one  of  th**  firinci|cil  ni*  &  t  i  -^ 
Cohuiy.  llin  frarrisiiii  <uisr:iiiH*<i  .-i  li.i»-^-  .Ui.i  r»r 
rible  sii'j;^'  by  the  !«ava'.:«i«.  .V'4ani:^-L*t:  »•»  .- : 
a  Ki'iitleiiiiin,  he  exacti-d  of  hi'*  pb  1- :.a-i  i!-v*. 
Ixirs  a  n-iuarkablH  divri*c  nf  iii'f«-r*  ii>  <  .  Hi* 
Court  Ki'conis  of  till*  st-ttlfint-n'  iiittni.  i;*'  *r* 
an  individual  w:is  tim'il  fur  iht*  hfirmii-  -ij!--'* 
of  H.'iyiii};  that  "Major  I*hilli|«'<»  luj.*^  %%3^  « 
lean  :ui  an  Iiuliaii  doir.'* 

I*ani'  f'.Ci.    Stmln  lItirmont!'*irn/r.  '»i  v.- «.:%  i 
of  Y'lrk. 

(apiaiii  Ilarmcn.  nf  lb-orcf*an.i.  »••«  \><i 
WHS  fur  niaiiy  vi  ani  the  temirnf  tlu    h.A«-rn 
Imiiaiis.     In  one  of  )ii«  ••\|N-iliriiin«  t:|>  *1  •  K*t 
iH'Im'c  I{iv«>r,  at  the  heaii  nf  :i  i>.irt«  •  ;   riba:*r% 
he  di'M'iiVenil   tWi'llt>  i»f   the   "M*  i^«  «    •*••■ 
.'I  lan'e  tir»'.     ('aiitiniioi'k  i  n-i  j  in.-  ■  -»  .■  :.  ■ 
iiiilil  III-  ua.s  certain  nf  lii«  .i:iii.  !■•    .  -  ■■  r--:  '  • 
lin'ii  til  siiii;|ii  iiut   tli'ir  iilijjt-i  T^.     '^^.    T-«*      • 
cb:in;i'  killid  i>r  iiii'iTaliy  wniii.-l.  .1  •<.*    «»  . 
IiiiiiiIht  oi  the  iiii(-iiU<M-!iiUH  <<lt->-)i*  ,-« 

l'av:e    \'Xt.      h'"r    ;•  in/fijfup    ,.  •:    •;. 


■-»  ' » 


tsli  . 

WinnI  Nl.iiid.  n'-ar  the  iiii^u'linf  ?b»  ^.».        '* 
wa-*  visit  I  1 1  liy  thi-  >!■  nr  ib-   Mi>riT->    »!i  I  •  *  i" 
pl.iiii.  ill  1<4>>.       I  Ih' tiilliiuii.^  fitr  i- r    • -i.  .   **- 
Jiilllll.ll  iif  llle  litter,  ri-l.ltt -«  Til  it      '     Ml      !-.    •' 
lb*'    Ki-iiui-bti-.    Wf   r.iii  .iIiiiil:   iI,.    •  •  .k"«!    •     '"• 
uettuanl.  .luii  iM-i  :iiii  h<ir  uiiii*  r  «>-..i'     •■i.- 
ne:ir   the   liiainl.'iiid.   wln-re   ^»-  kiw    r^.r.'^     ' 
nion*  natives.     1  hen-  %iHiri-«l  .m  •«!iii.i.  i**.' 
fully  iliitlieil  vikith  a  fiiii>  ^nwih  •<!  ?   r-«^  't^^ 
fuirtiriiLirlv  of  the  ii.ik   .iiid   w.iliiu?       ir  i 
spreail  uitli  \iiii-4,  iji.ii.  in  rhi-:r  «•  i-^  •     •    -•'. 
eVri-lbnt     'jrape-J.       Wf    li.iliii-.l    ;T    ■  ■  . 
Haii-liiis."        Ijtik   V   ■•:»;»•  i/»    .*»•■.■    ' 
liv.  _'.  e.  s. 

I'.iL'e    I'O.        7V.»    /.ilfiffif  i.r, '.■.;..■.    /{  ■     •. 

•luliii  iSiiii\tliiin  v» .*'<  tb>-  <«>ii  lit  11  ■  '■  i:  :  I- '  ~ 
thmi.  (ri  nt .,  niie  iif  tli«-  ntiMi   i  t)  I  ..  •:■    i-       .    - 
ln:i:,"^Tr:iti'S  nf  tin-  t'.ilnin  ,     .1-  !  -i   |  -    •.     I   ' 
**  a  ilei^i-iieralH  plaiil."       In  1».  ...  ». .    r:..i  :■  ■ 
Ciiiirt    KeconN  that,  fur  •Miiiit-   .-fffrii<-    !-.•   « »• 
tiled  »•■«.      In   I»«l«'.  ht    m.i,  nt.tii   t  -r    i:   ;*■   ' 
word  K.  liilMtiU.  the   mm-.^t-r.   a:id   Mf 
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irife.  Soon  after  he  was  fined  for  disorderly 
conduct  in  the  house  of  his  father.  In  104r>,  the 
**  Great  and  General  Court  adjudged  John  Bonjr- 
thon  outlawed,  and  incapable  of  anv  of  his  Maj- 
e8ty*s  laws,  anaproclaimed  him  a  rebel/*  (Court 
Rtcords  o/the  Province,  U'A5.)  In  ItvM,  he  bade 
defiuice  to  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  and  was 
amin  outlawed.  He  acted  independently  of 
aSi  law  and  authority ;  and  hence,  doubtless. 
his  burlesque  tiUe  of  ^*  the  Sagamore  of  Saco, 
which  has  come  down  to  the  present  generation 
in  the  following  epitaph :  — 

Here  lies  Bonython,  the  Sagmmore  of  Saco ; 
He  lived  s  rogue,  and  died  a  knave,  aud  went  toHobo- 
moko. 

By  some  means  or  other,  he  obtained  a  large 
estate.  In  this  poem,  I  have  taken  some  liber- 
ties with  him,  not  strictly  warranted  by  histor^ 
ical  facts,  although  the  conduct  imputed  to  him 
is  in  keeping  with  his  general  character.  Over 
the  last  years  of  his  life  lingers  a  deep  obscurity. 
Even  the  manner  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  He 
was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  bv  the  Indians  ; 
but  this  is  doubted  by  the  able  ana  indefatigable 
author  of  the  History  of  Saco  and  Biddeford,  — 
Part  I.  p.  115. 

Page  490.  From  the  leaping  brook  to  the  Saco 
River, 

FoxwelFs  Brook  flows  from  a  marsh  or  bog, 
called  the  **  Heath/'  in  iSaco,  containing  thirteen 
hundred  acres.  In  this  brook,  and  surrounded 
by  wild  and  romantic  scenery,  is  a  beautiful 
waterfall,  of  more  than  sixty  feet. 

Page  4ii(>.     Where  zealous  Hiacoomes  stood, 

Hiaeoomes,  the  first  Christian  preacher  on 
Martha's  Vineyard ;  for  a  biogranhy  of  whom 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Increase  Mayhew's  ac- 
count of  the  Praying  Indians,  1726.  The  fol- 
lowing is  related  of  him:  ''One  Lord's  day, 
after  meeting,  where  Hiacoomes  had  been 
preaching,  there  came  in  a  Powwaw  ver^  angry, 
and  said,  *  I  know  all  the  meeting  Indians  are 
liars.  Ion  say  you  don't  care  for  the  Pow- 
waws ; '  then  caUing  two  or  three  of  them  by 
name,  he  railed  at  them,  and  told  them  thev 
were  deceived,  for  the  Powwaws  could  kill  au 
the  meeting  Indians,  if  thev  set  about  it.  But 
Hiacoomes  told  him  that  he  would  be  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  Powwaws  in  the  island,  and 
they  should  do  the  utmost  they  could  against 
him ;  and  when  thev  should  do  their  worst  by 
their  witchcraft  to  kill  him,  he  would  without 
fear  set  himself  against  them,  by  remembering 
Jehovah.  He  told  them  also  ne  did  put  all  the 
Powwaws  under  his  heel.  Such  was  the  f  aiUi 
of  this  good  man.  Nor  were  these  Powwaws 
ever  able  to  do  these  Christian  Indians  any  hnrt, 
though  others  were  frequently  hurt  and  killed 
by  them."  —  Mayhew,  pp.  6,  7,  c.  1. 

Page  497.  Because  she  cries  with  an  ache  in 
her  tooth, 

"  The  tooth-ache,'*  says  Roger  Williams  in 
his  observations  upon  the  language  and  customs 
of  Uie  New  England  tribes,  is  the  only  paine 
which  will  force  their  stoute  hearts  to  cry.*'  He 
afterwards  remarks  that  even  the  Indian  women 
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never  cry  as  he  has  heard  **  some  of  their  men 
in  this  paine." 

Page  49H.     Wuttamuttata.  "  Let  us  drink." 

Weekan,  '*  It  is  sweet."   Viae  Roger  Williams's 

Key  to  the  Indian  Language.  *'  in  that  parte  of 

America  called  New  Englana."  —  London,  1643, 

p. :«. 

Page  498.  Wetuomanit,  —  a  house  god^  or 
demon.  "  They  ~  the  Indians  —  have  pven 
me  the  names  of  thirty-seven  gods  which  I  have, 
all  which  in  their  solemne  Worships  they  invo- 
cate  I  "  —  R.  Williams's  Bri^e  Observations  of 
the  Customs,  Manners,  Worships,  etc.,  of  the  Na- 
tives, in  Peace  and  \Varre,  in  Life  and  Death  : 
on  all  which  is  added  Spiritual  Observations, 
General  and  Particular,  of  Chiefe  and  Social 
use  —  upon  all  occasions — to  all  the  English  in- 
habiting these  parts;  yet  Pleasant  and  Profit- 
able to  tlie  view  of  all  Mene:  p.  110,  c.  21. 

Page  499.     Which  marks  afar  the  desert  isle. 

Mt.  Desert  Island,  the  Bald  Mountain  upon 
which  overlooks  Frenchman's  and  Penobscot 
Bay.  It  was  upon  this  island  that  the  Jesuits 
made  their  earliest  settlement. 

Page  500.    Half  trembling,  as  he  seeks  to  look. 

Father  Hennepin,  a  missionary  among  the 
Iroquois,  mentions  that  the  Indians  believed 
him  to  bis  a  conjurer,  and  that  they  were  partic- 
ularly afraid  of  a  bright  silver  chalice  which  he 
had  in  his  poesession.  ^*The  Indians,"  says 
P^re  Jerome  Lallamant,  **  fear  us  as  the  great- 
est sorcerers  on  earth." 

Page  aOO.    For  Bomazeenfirom  Tacconock, 

Bomazeen  is  spoken  of  by  Penliallow  as  '^  the 
famous  warrior  and  chieftain  of  Norridgewock." 
He  was  killed  in  the  attack  of  the  English  upon 
Norridgewock,  in  1724. 

Page  500.  Like  a  shrouded  ghost  the  Jesuit 
stands. 

P^re  Ralle,  or  Rasles,  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  and  indefatigable  of  that  band  of  Jesuit 
missionaries  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  penetrated  the  forests  of  Amer- 
ica, vrith  the  avowed  object  of  converting  th» 
heathen.  The  first  religious  mission  of  the  Jes- 
uits to  the  savages  in  North  America  was  in 
1611.  The  zeal^  of  the  fathers  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians  to  the  Catholic  faith  knew 
no  bounds.  For  this  they  plunged  into  the 
depths  of  the  wilderness ;  habituated  them- 
selves to  all  the  hardships  and  privations  of  the 
natives;  sufiFered  cold,  hunger,  and  some  of 
them  death  itself,  by  the  eztremest  tortures. 
Pj&re  Brebeuf,  after  laboring  in  the  cause  of 
his  mission  for  twenty  years,  together  with  his 
companion,  P^re  Lallamant,  was  burned  alive. 
To  these  might  be  added  the  names  of  those 
Jesuits  who  were  put  to  death  by  the  Iroquois, 
—  Daniel,  Gamier,  Bateaux,  La  Riborerdt*. 
Goupil,  Constantin,  and  Liegeouis.  "'For 
bed,''  says  Father  Lallamant,  in  his  Relation  de 
ce  qui  s^est  dans  le  pays  des  Hurons,  1(>40,  c.  •{, 
**  we  have  nothing  but  a  miserable  piece  of  bark 
of  a  tree ;  for  nourishment,  a  hfmdrul  or  two  of 
com,  either  roasted  or  soaked  in  water,  which 
seldom  satisfies  our  hunger  ;  and  after  all,  not 
venturing  to  perform  even  the  ceremonies  of 
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onr  relijrion  without  beinfircomidered  as  aoroer- 
en."  Their  suoceas  amons:  the  oatiTes,  how- 
eyer,  by  no  means  equalled  their  exertions. 
P^re  Lallamant  aays:  **  With  rei^wct  to  adalt 
penonii,  in  good  health,  there  is  little  fq>parent 
saooeaa ;  on  the  contrary,  there  have  been  no- 
thinfp  but  storms  and  whirlwinds  from  that 
quarter/* 

{Sebastian  Ralle  established  himself,  some 
time  about  the  year  Ki'O,  at  Norridgewock, 
where  he  continued  more  than  fortr  yean.  He 
was  accused,  and  perhaps  not  witnont  justice, 
of  ezcitinjc  hiit  IVayinic  ludians  against  the  Eng- 
lish, whom  he  looked  uoon  as  the  enemies  not 
only  of  his  king,  but  auo  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion. He  was  killed  by  the  English  in  IT14.  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross  which  his  own  hands  nad 
planted.  His  Indian  church  was  broken  up, 
and  its  memben  either  killed  outright  or  dis- 
peraed. 

^  In  a  letter  written  by  Ralle  to  his  nephew  he 

E'ves  the  following  account  of  his  church  and 
s  own  labors :  *'  All  my  converts  repair  to 
the  church  regularly  twice  every  day :  first, 
ver^  early  in  the  morning,  to  attend  mass,  ana 
again  in  the  evening,  to  assist  in  the  prayers  at 
sunset.  As  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the  imagina- 
tion of  savages,  wluise  attention  is  easily  d>i- 
tracted,  I  have  comptMed  prayers,  calculated  to 
inspire  them  with  just  sentiments  of  the  august 
sacrifice  of  our  altars :  they  chant,  or  at  least 
recite  them  altmd,  during  mass.  Besides 
nreachtng  to  them  on  Sundays  and  saints*  days, 
I  seldom  let  a  working^ay  pass  without  mak- 
ing a  concise  exhortation,  xor  the  purpose  of 
insuring  them  with  horror  at  those  vices  to 
which  they  are  m<ist  addicted,  or  to  confirm 
them  in  the  pnu'tice  of  some  particular  virtue.** 
-  Vide  Lettrts  Ediftantrx  ft  Cur,,  vol.  vi.  p. 

Page  ."Mtfl.  Pair  prirtt  !  whtU  proud  and  Iqfty 
dreams. 

Th«'  chnr.irt«T  of  H^illi*  hiis  prubablv  never 
lieeii  t"<inv<'tly  dfliiif:ite<l.  Hv  iiis  brethren  of 
the  KoiimhIi  rhun>h.  h**  ban  bet^n  lu'.'irly  apo- 
thtHifiiztNi.  (hi  the  other  hniul,  (»ur  Puritan  his- 
t4»riau.H  havt'  n'i»n*M**nte(l  him  »s  a  dt'mon  in 
human  form.  He  whm  uii(loubt«Hlly  luncere  in 
hiM  dfvotion  to  th*'  int«*n*MtM  of  hiii  ehureh,  and 
wtt  over^TUpuloiiH  an  to  th**  mean^  of  advan- 
cing' t\uim*  interfHtH.  **  Thn  Freneh,"  .•*a\*ii  the 
author  of  th**  Ilishiry  nf  Sacn  ami  iiidaefvrd, 
**aft«T  thn  tM»ac»' of  171. '».  m-eretlv  proniined  to 
supply  the  IiuiiaiiM  with  nniiH  aiM  amunition,  if 
thfy  would  rfUHW  h4Mtiliti«t«.  Th«>ir  principal 
agent  w.'iH  the  celebnite<l  Halle,  the  French 
Jwiit."      p.  JIV 

Page  TAA.  Whtrf  art  l}f  HouvilU  and  Ca$- 
tine. 

llfTt**!  de  Uonvilh*  wsM  an  n4-tive  and  unspar- 
ing enemy  of  th*'  Fjiultfih.  H**  was  the  leader 
of  th*'  riiriibinefi  French  and  Indian  forces 
whifh  d»'Htniy«'«l  l)e«Tti*'hi  and  masaarred  ita 
inhabitantit.  in  ITu't.  ||«<  wan  afttTwanU  killed 
in  th*'  att.u'k  upon  Haverhill.  Triidition  nays 
tluit.  on  «*xaniii)ing  hin  (h'ad  body,  hia  hea<l 
and  face  were  found   to  be  perfectly  smooth. 


1825. 


1827. 

1K2S. 


1829. 


1890. 


is;«. 


IHTW. 


18*4. 


in:w. 


without  the   slightest  appearanee  of   had 
beard. 

Page  AOI.      Cou-eMosMt  —  tatrkiek  wasow 
Are  you  afraid  ?  —  why  fear  yua  ? 


IV.    A  LIST  OF  MR.  WHITTIER* 

POEMS 

ARRANGBD  CHRONOLOGICALLY 

This  list  follows  the  dates  given  wicli 
poems.      In   the  few   cases   where  th*  dt 
have   not   been  determined  exactly,    tkp 
ems  are  placed  in  the  group  with  whirk  i 
were    published,  when  collected   in  ««d«8 
The  order  is  by   years,  and  no  attempt 
here  been  made  to  preserve  the  esacC  or 
of  composition  under  the  year. 

The  Exile*s  Departure. 

The  Deity. 

The  Vale  of  the  Merrimae. 

Benevolence. 

Ocean. 

The  (^cilian  Vespers. 

The  Eartluiuake.  ^ 

The  Song  of  the  Vermnati 

The  Spirit  of  the  Nitrth. 

Judith  at  the  Tent  of  Hold* 

Metanim. 

The  Drunkard  to  hb  Bottle. 

The  Past  and  looming  Y( 

The  Fair  Quakeress. 

Bolivar. 

The  Vaudois  Teacher. 

The  Star  of  B**thlehem. 

The  Frtwt  >i>irit. 

ImilM-lla  of  AuMtria. 

Tile  Fratricide. 

'Ilie  Cities  of  the  Plain. 

IhjiIm.*!. 

Stanzaa  :  *^  Bind  np  thy  u 

To  William  LIuyd  (larruKin. 

To    a    Poetical     Trio    in    the 

(lothani. 
Till*  F*'nj.'Ue  Martyr. 
Tlie  Mixsionary. 
Tile  Call  of  the  diristian. 
Extnu't    from    **  A    Nfw    Endsail  i 

TouMtaint  I/Ouverture. 

Mogg  Megi>ne. 

Tlie  rnicitixion. 

Hvmn  :    ''(>  Thou  whoM*  ptt^me  « 

lH'!*ire. 
The  .Niave-Shipa. 

T*i  th*'  Memory  i»f  (liarlea  B.  Su.rr» 
FoIh'U. 
A  I«ament. 

'Hh*  I  V'tiion  of  the  Study. 
Thf  Yankee  (tirl. 
Thi>  lluntemof  Men. 
Stan/as  for  the  Times. 
Ill*'  I'riMutier  for  I  ^bt . 
A  Day. 
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Clerical  Oppressors. 

A  Sninmons. 

To  the  Memory  of  Thomas  Shipley. 

The  Moral  Warfare. 
.    Massachusetts. 

The  Fountain. 

Palestine. 

Hymns  from  the  French  of  Lamartine. 

Hymn:    "O   Holy    Father,   just   and 
true." 

Ritner. 

The  Pastoral  Letter. 

Lines  on  the  Death  of  S.  Oliver  Torrey. 
t.    Pentucket. 

The  Familist's  Hvmn. 

Pennsylvania  Hall. 

Alhum  Verses. 

The  Farewell  of  a  Virginia  Slave  Mo- 
ther. 

The  Quaker  of  the  Olden  Time. 
9.    The  New  Year. 

The  Relic. 

The  World's  Convention. 

0.  To ,  with  a  copy  of  Woolman's 

Journal. 

1.  The  Cvpreas-Tree  of  Ceylon. 
St.  John. 

The  Exiles. 

Funeral  Tree  of  the  Sokokis. 

The  Norsemen. 

Memories. 

The  Merriraac. 

Lucy  Hooper. 

To  a  Friend. 

Leggett's  Monument. 

Democracy. 

42.  FoUen. 

The  Oallows. 
Ri^>hael. 

43.  The  Knight  of  St.  John. 
Cassandra  Southwick. 

The  New  Wife  and  the  Old. 
Hampton  Beach. 
Ego. 
To  J.  P. 
Chalkley  Hall. 
.  Massachusetts  to  Virginia. 
The  Christian  Slave. 
Seed-Time  and  Harvest. 
To  the  Reformers  of  England. 
The  Human  Sacrifice. 

44.  The  Pumpkin. 

The  Bridal  of  Pennaoook. 

Ezekiel. 

Channing. 

To  Massachusetts. 

The  Sentence  of  John  L.  Brown. 

To  FaneuU  Hall. 

Texas. 

45.  New  Hampshire. 
At  Washington. 

To  my  Friend  on  the  Death  of  his  Sister. 
Gone. 

The  Shoemakers. 
The  Fishermon. 
The  Lumbermen. 
40.    The  Ship-Builders. 


The  Pine-Tree. 

Lines  from  a  Letter  to  a  Young  Clerical 

Friend. 
To  Ronge. 
Forgiveness. 
The  Branded  Hand. 
The  Reformer. 
To  a  Southern  Statesman. 
Daniel  Neall. 
A  Letter  supposed  to  be  written  by  the 

Chairman  of   the  Central  Clique  at 

Concord,  N.  H. 
The  Freed  Islands. 

1847.  The  Lost  Statesman. 

The  Angels  of  Buena  Vista. 

Barclay  of  Ury. 

Yorktown. 

To  Delaware. 

Song  of  Slaves  in  the  Desert. 

The  Huskers. 

The  Drovers. 

Daniel  Wheeler. 

My  Soul  and  I. 

To  my  Sister. 

The  Wife  of  Manoah  to  her  Hnsband. 

The  Angel  of  Patience. 

What  the  Voice  said. 

A  Dream  of  Sunmier. 

My  Thanks. 

Randolph  of  Roanoke. 

Proem. 

1848.  The  Slaves  of  Martinique. 

The  Curse  of  the  Charter-Breakers. 

The  Wish  of  To-Day. 

Piean. 

The  Poor  Voter  on  Election  Day. 

The  Crisis. 

The  Reward. 

The  Holy  Land. 

Worship. 

The  Peace  Convention  at  Brussels, 

1849.  Calef  m  Boston. 
To  Pius  IX. 

On   Receiving^  an   Eaglets  Quill  from 
Lake  Superior. 

Kathleen. 

Our  State. 

To  Fredrika  Bremer. 

The  Men  of  Old. 

The  Christian  Tourists. 

The  Lakende. 

Autumn  Thoughts. 

The  Legend  ot  St.  Mark. 
1860.    The  WeU  of  Loch  Maree. 

Ichabod. 

In  the  Evil  Day. 

Elliott. 

The  Hill-Top. 

To  Avis  Keene. 

A  Sabbath  Scene. 

Deme. 

Lines  on  the  Portrait  of  a  Celebrated 
Publisher. 

All  »s  WeU. 
1851.    Remembrance. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits. 

The  Prisoners  of  Naples. 
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To  my  Old  Schoobnasier. 

Invocatiun. 

WordBworth. 

In  Peace. 

Kuwuth. 

To :    Lines  written  after  a  Smnmer 

I)ay*a  Excoraion. 
What  State  Street  aaid. 

1852.  PictoKt. 
TheCroM. 
First-Day  Thoogfata. 
QueetionB  of  Life. 
April. 

The  DiaenthraUed. 
The  Peace  of  Europe. 
Eva. 
Aitnea. 

1853.  Taoler. 

Summer  hj  the  Lakedde. 

Tnut. 

My  Nameaake. 

The  Dream  of  Pio  Nono. 

The  Hero. 

Rantoul. 

Official  Piety. 

1854.  TheVoicea. 
Bama. 

William  Fonter. 
Charlea  Sumner. 
The  Rendition. 
The  Ilaaehinh. 
The  Fruit  Gift. 
Maud  Muller. 

The  Hermit  of  the  Thehaid. 

Letter  from  a  Miimionary  of  the  Metho- 

diat^EpiacojMd  (*hurch,  Sonth. 
The  Kaniiaa  Emigranta. 
A  Memory. 

1855.  The  Barefoot  Boy. 
My  Dream. 
Flowem  in  Winter. 
Ari'M*n  Ht  IjwX, 

Fur  Kit;ht(M>iii(iu*fw*  Sake. 

Iiuwriptioii  on  a  Sun- Dial. 
18d(>.     TliH  IC;iiie«>r. 

The  MiiyHower. 

The  (  onqueHt  of  Finland. 

The  New  EikmIiih. 

A  I^'iy  of  Old  Time. 

A  SitUK,  iiuMTilM-d  to  the  Fremont  Cluhs. 

A  Frt'iiioiit  CaiiiiMiiiini  Sonff. 

Whitt  of  the  Ihiv. 

A  Ninir  for  the  Time. 

The  I*;4H«i  of  till*  .Serra. 

Till'  l*aiiontiim. 

Burial  of  BurlnT. 

To  iViiivtylv.inia. 

M.^rk"  <iar\-in. 
1857.     Muhwh  in  .srat*-  Street. 

Hw  y\rHt  Hiinern. 

Ill*'  Syraiinir»*H. 

Maltt-l  Martin. 

Ski|iiMT  In-44in*tt  Bide. 

Thf  <farri<«in  uf  ('him*  .Vnn. 

Till'  I^-iMt  Walk  ill  .Xutiinin. 

'Hi*-  (fift  iif  TritfUiiiiH. 
1H5H.     To  .laiuen  T.  FieliU. 


The  Pdm-Tree. 

From  Penupa. 

Le  Maraia  an  CyRne. 

The  Eye  of  Election. 

The  Old  Baryin^-GitKiDd. 

Trinitaa. 

TheSistera. 

The  Pipea  at  Lncknow. 

The  Swan  Soi«  of  Pi 

TelUng  the  Beea. 

A  Sontc  of  Hanreat. 

CJeonro  B.  Cheever. 

The  Cable  Hymn. 
1850.    Kenoza  Lake. 

The  Preacher. 

The  Ked  River  Voyacenr. 

The  Double-Headed  Snake  of  Newfai 

*'TheRock"in£lGhor. 

In  Rememhrance  of  Juaepli  Stsfi*. 

The  Over-Heart. 

MvlVahn. 

The  Memory  of  Bnma. 

Brown  of  Owawatumie. 

On  a  Prayer-Book. 

The  Prophecy  of  Samuel  SevalL 

For  an  Autumn  Festival. 
1860.    The  Truce  of  l*iacata<ju*. 

The  Shadow  and  the  Light. 

My  Playmate. 

The  River  Path. 

Italy. 

Naples. 

The  Summooa. 

The  Quaker  Alumni. 

The  Quaken  ar»  <iut. 
18G1.    To  William  H.  .Sevard. 

Tliy  WiU  be  dc«e. 

To  John  C.  Fremont. 

A  Wonl  for  the  limir. 

'*  Ein  fente  liufv  IM  UttAer  Gott." 

Cobbler  Keezor's  Vision- 

Our  Kiver. 

A  l>ef;end  of  the  I^kc. 

1862.     Amy  Wi-nt  worth. 

At  Port  Royal. 

Tlie  Cry  of  a  I^mt  SouL 

Mountain  l'i«-ture«. 

To  Kii^liiihmfn. 

Tlie  \\  .-iteherH. 

The  W:utiiu;. 

Tlie  Battle  Autumn  fif  1^^. 

Arttriva  at  the  <*upitikl. 
IW:\.    'Vhe  IVM-Umation. 

Thf  Answer.^ 

To  Samuel  E.  Svwall  and    Ilarrir 
S.%»all. 

A  Memorial. 

Andrew  K>  kman'ii  Prayer. 

Tin*  Ciiunte*!. 

Burluira  Frirtrhie. 

Anniversary  Poem. 

ll>iiin  Hiiiii;  at  ChnMnuM  b^  the^vl 
of  .M.  II«>leiia«  UUmi.  >.  «'. 

Mitbridat*M«  at  ChiiMi. 
1H64.     Tbi-  Vani*h»TH. 

What  tb«*  l»ini«  "v-tid. 

The  Brother  of  Mrrvy. 
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The  Wreck  of  Rivermonth. 

Hymn   for   the  Opening  of   Plymouth 

Bryant  on  his  Birthday. 

Church. 

Thomas  Starr  King. 

1873. 

Conductor  Bradley. 

H™n  for  the  Opening  of  Thomas  Starr 
King^s  House  of  Worship. 

John  Underbill. 

A  Mystery. 

Lines  on  Leaying  Appledore. 

In  Quest. 

1865. 

ReTisited. 

The  Friend's  Burial. 

To  the  Thirty-ninth  Congress. 

The  Prayer  of  Agassiz. 

The  Changehng. 

The  Grave  hy  the  Lake. 

A  Christmas  Carmen. 

1874. 

Kinsman. 

Kallnndborg  Church. 

Hymn  for  the  Celebration  of  Emancipa- 

The Golden  Wedding  of  Longwood. 

Vesta. 

tion  at  Newburyport. 

ASea  Dream. 

Laus  Deo. 

Hazel  Blossoms. 

The  Mantle  of  St.  John  de  Matha. 

Summer. 

The  Peace  Autumn. 

1875. 

"  I  was  a  Stranger  and  ye  took  me  in." 
The  Two  Angela. 

The  Eternal  Goodness. 

18d6« 

Snow-Bound. 

The  Healer. 

The  Common  Question. 

Child  Songs. 

Our  Master. 

Leidn^n. 

The  Library. 

liines  on  a  Fly-Leaf. 
The  Maids  of  Attitash. 

A  Farewell. 

1876. 

June  on  the  Merrimao. 

The  Dead  Ship  of  HarpswelL 

Sunset  on  the  Bearcamp. 

Letter  to  Lucy  Laroom. 

Centennial  Hymn. 
Giving  and  Taking. 
Hprnm  of  the  Dunkers. 
Tne  Henchman. 

1807. 

Geoige  L.  Steams. 
The  WoTship  of  Nature. 
Freedom  in  Brazil. 

18n. 

The  Palatine. 

In  the  "  Old  South." 

The  Tent  on  the  Beach. 

Red  Riding-Hood. 

1868. 

The  Hive  at  Gettysburg. 

The  Witch  of  Wenham. 

Divine  Compassion. 
The  Clear  Vision. 

The  Problem. 

Thiers. 

The  Meeting. 

Fitz-Greene  HaUeck. 

The  Two  Rabbins. 

King  Solomon  and  the  Ants. 
In  Response. 

Among  the  Hills. 

The  Dole  of  Jarl  ThorkelL 

At  School-Close. 

Hymn  for   the  Mouse  of   Worship   at 

1878. 

The  Seeking  ofnhe  Waterfall. 

Georgetown. 

At  Eventide.^ 

An  Autograph. 
Howard  at  Atlanta 

Oriental  Maxims. 

1868. 

The  Vision  of  Echard. 

Garibaldi. 

• 

William  Francis  Bartlett. 

Norumbega. 

Hymn  of  the  Children. 
The  Khan's  Devil. 

The  Pageant. 

1879. 

1870. 

Miriam. 

The  Trailing  Arbutus. 

The  Dead  Feast  of  the  Kol-Folk. 

In  School-Days. 

To  Lvdia  Maria  Child. 
My  Triumph. 

Inscription  on  a  Fountain. 

Our  Autocrat. 

Nauhanght,  the  Deacon. 

Bayard  Taylor. 

The  Prayei^^Seeker. 

The  Emancipation  Group. 

The  Laurels. 

Garrison. 

A  Spiritual  ManifestatioiL 
To  Lucy  Larcom. 

The  Landmarks. 

1880. 

My  Trust. 

The  Lost  OcoasioD. 

187L 

The  Sisters. 

Marguerite. 
TheRobin. 

Voyage  of  the  Jettie. 
A  Name. 

The  Singer. 

The  Kind's  Mimive. 

Disarmament. 

St.  Martm's  Summer. 

How  Mary  Grew. 

Valuation. 

Chicago. 

The  Minister's  Daughter. 

1872. 

Mv  Birthdav. 

Tne  Pressed.  Gentian. 

1881. 

The  Jubilee  Singers. 
Within  the  Gate. 

A  Woman. 

The  Book. 

The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim. 

Rabbi  lahmaeL 

The  Three  Bells. 

Greeting. 

King  Volmer  and  Elsie. 

The  Rock  Tomb  of  Bradore. 

The  Brewing  of  Soma. 

Help. 

S3» 
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1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


Reqnirement. 

Utterance.^ 

Br  their  Workii. 

The  Word. 

The  Memory. 

The  Bay  of  deren  fulandi. 

Garden. 

An  Autofmy>h. 

An  £aster  Flower  Gift. 

Godiipeed. 

The  Wiihine  Bridge. 

Storm  on  Lauie  Ajiquam. 

On  a  Fly-Leaf  of  Longfellow's  Poems. 

At  Last. 

A  Greeting. 

The  Poet  and  the  Children. 

Wilson. 

The  Mystio^s  Christman. 

Onr  Country. 

St.  Gregory  s  Guest. 

How  the  Women  went  from  DoTer. 

What  the  Trareller  said  at 


1880. 


A  Summer  Pilgrimage. 

Winter  Roses. 

The  Light  that  is  Felt. 

The  Two  Lores. 

The  "Story  of  Ida." 

Samuel  E.  Sewall. 

Sweet  Fern. 

Abram  Morrison. 

Birvhbrook  Mill. 

Lines  written  in  an  Album. 

Hymns  of  the  Brahmo  StMuig. 

The  Two  Elizabeths. 

RtNluital. 

The  Wood  Giant. 

The  Reunion. 

Adjustment.         • 

An  ArtiMt  of  the  BeautifuL 

A  WeltNmM*  t<i  Ixiwell. 

How  the  liobin  came. 


1887. 
1888. 


1889. 
1890. 


1891. 


1892. 
[Date 


Banished  from 

The  Homestead. 

Rerelation. 

The  Bartholdi  Statue. 

Norumbega  HalL 

Mulford. 

To  a  Cape  Ann  Schooner. 

Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

A  Day's  Journey. 

On  the  Big  Horn. 

A  Lesaoy. 

The  Brown  Dwarf  of  RiigVB. 

Lydia  H.  Sigoumew  Inscrificioa  oa  1 

let. 
One  of  the  Signers. 
The  Chrktmas  of  18KA. 
The  Vow  of  Washingtiw. 
O.  W.  H<ames  on  his  Eaghtislli  Bi 

R.  sfs..  At  Deer  Island  on  iks  M« 

mac. 
Burning  Drift- Wood. 
The  Captain's  WelL 
Haverhill.  . 

To  (J.  G. 

Biilton,  on  Memorial  Wiadov. 
The  Last  Ere  of  Sumnwir. 
To  E.  C.  S. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 
Preston  Powers,   Insciiutian  Isr   I 

ReUef. 
The  Birthday  Wreath. 
Between  the  GaUv.^ 
An  Outdoor  RMvpiii 
The  Wind  of  March. 
To  OUrer  WendeU  Holi 
unknown.]    The  Uoom 

Bride. 
Mm.  Choate*«  House- Warming 
A  Fragment. 
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QTiFrL  and  hapoy  girl,  386. 

ling  staff  I  woma  not  break,  432. 

h  as  of  roses,  320. 

,  below,  in  sky  and  sod,  436. 

,  this  book,  wnose  pages  hold,  523. 

istian !  going,  gone,  2^J. 

d,  like  that  the  old-time  Hebrew  saw, 

), 

the  frozen  marshes,  377. 

the  sea  I  heard  the  groans,  381. 

the  Stony  Mountains,  o^er  the  desert's 
9aUi  and  sand,  308. 

i:e  is  wailing  from  the  Gulf  of  storm- 
zed  Mexico,  491. 
IT  and  desolate  shore,  127. 
brief  vears  have  |>a8sed  awav,  298. 
jTour  pleasant  morning  travel,  516. 
It  the  sunset's  glowing  wall,  425. 
It  the  wooded  hills  it  stands,  135. 

fringe  on  the  purpling  hem,  161. 
7  the  darkness  ana  the  cold,  144. 
m  and  soiled  and  brown  with  tan,  364. 
tail  I ''  the  bells  of  Christmas  rang,  462. 
rht  above  their  rocky  bed,  321. 
eady  ?  ''  cried  the  captain,  265. 
ngs  are  Thine :  no  gift  have  we,  232. 
Crane  River's  sunny  slopes,  117. 
the  aisle  where  praver  was  made,  448. 
the  roadside,  like  the  flowers  of  gold,  84. 
t  these  prlorious  works  of  Thine,  227. 
t  Thunngia's  wooded  hills  she  dwelt, 
I. 

t  thy  sacred  effigies,  349. 
^  their  graven  shapes  to  whom,  211. 
f  the  legends  sung  or  said,  130. 
I  the  thousands  who  with  hail  and  cheer, 

r. 

ny  breadth  of  virgin  face,  310. 

nve  they  spumed  thy  worli,  508. 

w  Rykman  's  dead  and  gone,  439. 

where  now.  Bayard,  will  thy  footsteps 

id,  212. 

t  of  wonder  I  piled  afar,  508. 

and  Rhoda,  sisters  twain,  100. 

e  life  is  in  thy  care,  481. 

less  stream,  the  Birchbrook  runs,  133. 

dv  hand  is  beckoning  us,  178. 

ire  memory  brings  to  me,  411. 

s  magistrate  I   sound  his  praise  throogh- 

t,  315. 

1  Sebaf  o's  lonely  lake,  11. 

am  did  in  Paradise,  219. 

lest  who  may  not  stay,  214. 

9  of  years  had  come  and  gone,  115. 

low  stream,  from  fountains,  410. 

im's  Prophet,  when  his  last  day  drew, 

i. 


As  o'er  his  furrowed  fields  which  lie,  354. 
A  sound  as  if  from  bells  of  silver,  158. 
A  sound  of  tumult  troubles  all  the  air,  322. 
As  they  who,  tossing  midst  the  storm  at  night, 

304. 
As  they  who  watoh  by  sick-beds  find  relief, 

79. 
A  strength  Thy  service  cannot  tire,  300. 
A  strong  and  mighty  Angel,  344. 
A  tale  for  Roman  guides  to  tell,  132. 
A  tender  child  of  summers  three,  464. 
At  mom  I  prayed,  **  I  fain  would  see,  434. 
A  track  of  moonlight  on  a  quiet  lake,  188. 

Bards  of  the  island  cily !  —  where  of  old,  510. 
Beams  of  noon,  like  burning  lances,  through 

the  tree-tops  flash  and  glisten,  306. 
Bearer  of  Freedom's  holy  light,  351. 
Bear  him,  comrades,  to  his  grave,  319* 
Before  my  drift-wood  fire  i  sit,  471. 
Before  the  Ender  comes,  whose  cluuioteer,  462. 
Behind  us  at  our  evening  meal,  443. 
Believe  me,  Lucy  Larcom,  it  gives  me  real  sor^ 

row,  514. 
Beneath  the  low-hung  night  cloud,  114. 
Beneath  the  moonlight  and  the  snow,  408. 
Beneath  thy^  skies,  November,  323. 
Beside  a  stricken  field  I  stood,  335. 
Beside  that  milestone,   where  the  level  sim, 

409. 
Between  the  gates  of  birth  and  death,  476. 
Bind  up  thy  tresses,  thou  beautiful  one,  494. 
Bland  as  the  morning  breath  of  June,  143. 
Blessings  on  thee,  little  man,  396. 
Blest  land  of  Jud»a  I  thrice  hallowed  of  song, 

419. 
Blossom  and  greenness,  making  all,  475. 
**  Bring  out  your  dead ! "    The  midnight  street, 

4. 
''  BuUd  at  Kallundborg  by  the  sea,  255. 
But  what  avail  inadequate  words  to  reach,  461. 
By  fire  and  cloud,  across  the  desert  sand,  377. 

Call  him  not  heretic  whose  works  attest,  460. 
Calm  on  the  breast  of  Loch  Maree,  39. 
Calmly  the  night  came  down,  487. 
Champion  of  those  who  groan  beneath,  262. 
Climbing  a  path  which  leads  back  never  more, 

473. 
Close  beside  the  meeting  waters,  483. 
Conductor  Bradley,  (always  may  his  name,  117. 

Dark  the  h^ls.  and  cold  the  feast,  21. 
Dead  Petra  in  ner  hill-tomb  sleeps.  435. 
Dear  Anna;,  when  I  brought  her  veiL  483. 
Dear  friends,  who  read  the  world  anght,  188. 
Dear  Sister  1  while  the  wise  and  sage,  991. 
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Dream  not,  O  Soul,  that  easy  ii  the  taik, 
Diy  the  tean  for  holy  Era,  218. 

Earthly  anna  no  more  uphold  him.  479. 
Ere  down  yon  Una  Carpathian  hills,  17. 


461. 


Fair  ielanda  of  the  ranny  tea  I  midat  all  re joi- 

oinii:  thintcB,  480. 
Fair  Nature's  priestesses  I  to  whom,  188. 
Far  away  in  the  twilight  time,  61. 
Far  from  his  dose  ana  noisome  cell,  355. 
Fate  summoned,  in  gray-bearded  a^e,  to  act, 

2ia 

Father  I  to  thy  suffering  poor,  422. 

Fold  thy  hands,  thy  work  is  orer,  482. 

Fond  scenes,  wnioh  delighted  my  youthful  ex- 
istence, 481. 

For  itfes  on  our  rirer  borders,  153. 

For  the  fairest  maid  in  Hampton,  251, 

For  weeks  the  clouds  had  raked  the  hills,  85. 

Friend  of  mine  1  whose  lot  was  cast,  !ft)2. 

Friend  of  my  manr  yean,  415.^ 

Friend  of  my  soul  I  as  with  moist  eje,  176. 

Friend  of  the  Slave,  and  yet  the  niend  of  all, 
300. 

From  Alton  Bay  to  Sandwich  Dome,  167. 

From  gold  to  gray,  378. 

From  pain  and  poril.  by  land  and  main,  468. 

From  purest  wells  ot  Knglish  undefiled,  473. 

From  the  green  Amesbury  hill  which  bean  the 
name,  127. 

From  the  heart  of  Waumbek  Methna,  from 
the  lake  that  never  fails,  49. 

From  the  hills  of  home  forth  looking,  fmr  be- 
neath the  tent-like  span,  52. 

From  these  wild  rocks  1  look  to-day,  226. 

From  the  well-springs  of  Hudson,  the  sea-difls 
of  Maine.  220. 

From  Yorktuwn's  ruins,  ranked  and  still,  302. 

Gallery  of  sacred  pictures  manifold,  400. 
**G«t  ye  up  frum  the  wrath  of  (f()d*s  terrible 

day,  417. 
Gift  fniiii  th«>  cold  and  Hilent  past,  9. 
God  blfMH  New  Hainpshire !   from  her  granite 

neakit,  29i{. 
God  dImm  ye,  brDthera !  in  the  fight,  .'V>4. 
God  calltMi  the  uvarest  angels  who  dwell  with 

lliiii  above,  4.V). 
God*rt  love  hikI  |M>ac(*  be  with  thee,  where,  1K9. 
Gone  befon*  im.  ()  our  bn»thi*r,  170. 
(}one,  gone,      sold  and  gone.  27H. 
(}oiie  hath  the  Hpriiu?,  with  all  its  flowers,  144. 
Gone  t<i  thy  HeavHmv  Father's  rent,  'J74. 
Gra(*eful  in  name  ana  in  thywlf,  our  river,  474. 
(fray  nean-her  of  the  iipimt  air.  4'.li>. 
**  (treat  pea(*e  in  Europe  !    Onier  reigns,  373. 

Hail,  heavenly  gift  !    within  the  human  breast, 

4Vi. 
Hail  to  Posterity.  KVl. 

llamlN  off  !  thou  tithe-fat  plunden>r  !  play,  18r>. 
Happy  youii^  frieiMN.  Hit  hy  nie.  l.'Vi. 
HauiittHl  of  lieauty.  like  the  niar\'ellous  youth, 

2  Hi. 
Hare  I  not  voyaged,  friend  beloved,  with  thee, 

451. 


Hare  ye  heard  of  oar  hantrng,  oV 

and  glen,  270. 
Heap  higti  the  farmer's  wintrr  bosvd*  SM. 
He   oomes,  — he    oomaa,— Um    Fi 

oomes,  141. 

Heed  how  thou  firest.    Do  bo  act  bj  dif .  16- 
He  had  bowed  down  to  dnmkeuMsa,  374. 
He  has  done  the  work  of  a  true  man,  M. 
Here  is  the  place ;  right  over  the  kdU,  501. 
He  rests  with  the  immortals ;   his 

been  long,  481. 
Here,  while  the  loom  of  Winter  wi«. 
Her  fingen  shame  the  ivory  keym,  80. 
Her  window  opens  to  the  bav,  280. 
He  stood  on  the  brow  of  tae 

498. 
His  laurels  fresh  from  sour  aad  lay,  313. 
Ho  —  all  to  the   borden !    Vermofa,  sfl 

down,  500. 
Ho  I  thou  who  seekest  late  aad  Ioht,  290. 
Ho  I  worken  of  the  old  time  styled.  357. 
Hoot  I  —  daur  ye  shaw  ye^re  lace  agaa,  tfOi 
How  bland   and  sweet   the  grseCug  sf  tl 

breeie,  177. 
How  has  New  Ei«huid*s  romaaee  fled,  &. 
How  smiled  the  land  of  Fraaea,  173. 
How  stranse  to  greet,  this  hoatr  marm,  ItfL 
How  sweeUy  come  the  holy  paaona,  196i. 
How  sweetly  on  the  wood-gift  towm,  8. 
Hurrah  !  theseaward  breesea.  338. 
Hushed  now  the  sweet  **'****«Hftr  toagas.  511 


I  aak  not  now  for  gold  to  gUd,  431. 

I  call  the  old  time  oack :  I  bring  my  lay,  6B. 

I  did  but  dream.    1  never  knew,  447. 

I  do  believe,  and  yet,  in  grief,  40. 

I  do  not  love  thee,  Isabel,  and  yvt  tkoa  srt 

most  fair,  494. 
If    I  have  seemed    more  prompt   to 

^  wrong.  IW. 
I  give  th*"*?  joy  I  —  I  know  to  thee.  *3il. 
I  have  been  thinking  of  the  victims 

3T2. 
I  have  not  felt.  o*er  seas  of  sand.  4.'I0. 
I  heard  the  train's  shrill  whistle  call.  315. 
I  know  not.  Time  and  Sfiaoe  so  intervene,  41. 
I  love  the  old  melodious  lavs,  1. 
Immortal  I»ve.  forever  full.  44.'l, 
I  nioiini  no  mon>  my  vaninhed  years.  .'VC. 
In  calm  and  inmiI  and  flilen(*e.  <ince  again,  433L 
I  need  not  auk  thee,  for  mv  nake.  'jKi. 
In  my  dn^uu.  methought  I  tnMl.  :h*. 
In  sky  aiKl  wave  the  white  clouds  swam.  SQL 
In  that  black  forest,  wkH*re,  when  dav  is  doaa 

4;iH. 
In  the  fair  land  overwatched  by  lschia*s  memm- 

tains.  \\*.K 
In  the  niini?«ter*s  morning  sermon.  4k1M. 
In  the  old  days  (a  cuHtom  laid  aside.  'iTV. 
In  the  (»Id  Hebrew  myth  the  li«in's  fraaie.  M^, 
In  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  Tsi. 
In  the  M»lemn  days  of  old,  M\. 
In  trance  and  dream  of  old,  CttMl's 

In  WeNtniinster*ii  royal  halls.  :ii6. 
I  said  I  stood  upttn  thy  grave,  M^ 
I  shall  not  soon  f  oiget  that  siglit,  3K7. 
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the  Pilgrim  of  a  softer  dime,  103. 

le  palm,  the  coooa-palm,  150. 

id  a  scanty  board  too  late,  412. 

I  Uie  limd  our  fathers  loyed,  271. 

I  thy  voice  whose  treble  notes  of  fear,  294. 

need  that  while  the  pious  troops  of  France, 

5. 

one,  345. 

ndows  flashing  to  the  sky,  69. 

late  in  mild  October,  and  the  long  autum- 
d  rain,  363. 

and  watch  ;  before  my  e]res,  398. 
dered  lonely  where  the  pine-trees  made, 
4. 

Id  I  were  a  painter,  for  the  sake,  156. 
Id  not  sin,  in  this  half-pla3rful  stnin,  242. 
Id  the  gift  I  offer  here,  357. 
e  my  name  as  one,  413. 

Brown  of  Ossawatomie  spake  on  his  dying 

ly,  201. 

rod  1  and  these  are  they,  272. 

'st  thou,  0  slare-cuised  land,  337. 

light,  just  as  the  tints  of  autumn's  sky, 

8. 

greek  —  the  Lord  be  praised  for  all  His 

eroies,  318. 

es  north,  as  fly  the  gull  and  auk,  258. 

there  be  light  I "  God  spake  of  old.  233. 

g^ain  the  stately  emblem  on  the  Bay  State's 

isted  shield,  293. 

,  warmth,  and  sprouting  greenness,  and 

er  all,  146. 

that  ancestral  judge  who  bore  his  name, 

6. 

dnce^  a  dream  of  heaven  I  had,  448. 

on  him  I  through  his  dungeon  grate,  367. 

n  the  east,  against  a  white^  cold  dawn,  467. 

to  the  craft  that  bears  this  name  of  mine, 

7. 

med  by  Earth's  wrong  and  evil,  424. 
n !  with  the  fair  brown  tresses,  171. 

for  he  loved  thee  well,  our  Merrimae, 
1. 

Mnller  on  a  summer's  day,  47. 
if  manhood  still  ye  claim,  292. 
»f  Uie  North-Land  I  where 's  the  manly 
irit,  273. 

ud  at  vespers :  *'\  All  is  well,''  230. 
;  the  men  and  things  which  wilL  413. 
,  the  Paris  bowers  of  Hungary,  imperial 
resbuig's  pride,  492. 

ring  ''fine  upland  staple,*'   prime  Sea- 
land  finer,"  512. 
r  is  full  of  summer  sounds,  332. 
rden  roses  long  ago,  238. 
art  was  heavy,  for  its  trust  had  been,  390. 
lywalks  her  morning  round,  122. 
I  Welsh  neighbor  over  the  way,  102. 
>ughts  are  ul  in  yonder  town,  452. 

ught,  the  Indian  deacon,  who  of  old,  99. 
I  ucies  that  winter  never  knew,  233. 
in  tenderer  quiet  lapsed  the  day,  103. 


Xight  on  the  dty  of  the  Moor,  311. 

Night  was  down  among  the  mountains,  488. 

No  aimless  wanderers,  by  the  fiend  Unrest,  368. 

No  Berserk  thirst  of  blood  had  they,  232. 

No  bird-song  floated  down  the  hill,  155. 

No  more  these  simple  flowers  belong,  196. 

Not  always  as  the  whirlwind's  rush,  417. 

Not  as  a  poor  requital  of  the  joy,  177. 

Not  on  Penobscot's  wooded  bank  the  spires,  239. 

Not  unto  us  who  did  but  seek,  346. 

Not  vainly  did  old  poets  tell,  180. 

Not  vainly  we  waited  and  counted  the  hours,  613. 

Not  without  envy  Wealth  at  times  must  look, 

382. 
Not  wiUi  the  splendors  of  the  days  of  old,  279. 
Now,  joy  and  thanks  forevermore,  306. 

O  Ary  Soheffer  I  when  beneath  thine  eye,  331. 

O  Christ  of  God  1  whose  life  and  death,  454. 

O  dearest  bloom  the  seasons  know,  462. 

O  dearly  loved.  182. 

O  dwellers  in  tiie  stately  towns,  226. 

O'er  tiie  bare  woods,  whose  outstretched  hands, 
150. 

Of  all  that  Orient  lands  can  vaunt,  316. 

Of  all  the  rides  since  the  birth  of  time,  55. 

O  friends  I  with  whom  my  feet  have  trod,  442. 

Of  riehts  and  of  wrongs,  515. 

Oh,  dwarfed  and  wronged,  and  stained  with  ill, 
450. 

"  Oh,  for  a  knight  like  Bavard,  192. 

Oh,  greenly  and  fair  in  tne  lands  of  the  sun, 
390. 

Oh,  none  in  all  the  world  before,  340. 

O  Holy  Father  I  just  and  true,  278. 

Oh,  praise  an'  tanks  1    De  Lord  he  come,  338. 

Oh,  thicker,  deeper,  darker  growing,  202. 

Oh.  well  ma^  Essex  sit  forlorn,  211. 

"  O  Lady  fair,  these  silks  of  mine  are  beauti- 
ful and  rare,  3. 

Old  friend,  kind  friend  I  lightly  down,  190. 

Olor  Iscanus  queries:  **  Why  should  we,  333. 

O  lonely  bay  of  Trinity,  256. 

O  Mother  Earth  1  upon  thy  lap,  303. 

OMotherStatel  the  winds  of  March,  208. 

Once  more,  dear  friendsj  you  meet  beneath,  341. 

Once  more,  O  all-adjusting  Death,  217. 

Once  more,  O  Mountains  of  the  North,  unveil, 
156. 

Once  more  on  yonder  laurelled  height,  224. 

One  day,  along  the  electric  wire,  193. 

One  hymn  more,  O  my  lyre.  420. 

One  morning  of  the  first  saa  Fall,  218. 

One  Sabbath  day  my  friend  and  I,  94. 

O  Norah,  lay  prour  basket  down,  37. 

On  page  of  uune  I  cannot  trace,  388. 

On  the  isle  of  Penikese,  450. 

On  these  p^reen  banks,  where  f  aUs  too  soon,  470. 

On  the  wide  lawn  the  snow  lay  deep,  408. 

O  Painter  of  the  fruits  and  flowers,  237. 

O  people-chosen  1  are  ye  not,  ^7. 

O  roet  rare  and  old,  373. 

O  river  winding  to  the  sea,  473. 

O  State  prayei^founded  I  never  hung,  320. 

O  storied  vale  of  Merrimae,  240. 

O  strong,  upwelling  prayers  of  faith,  45. 

O  Thou,  whose  presence  went  before,  268. 
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Our  fatliera*  God !  from  oat  whoce  hand,  234. 
Oar  fellow-ooantiTTnun  in  chains,  2(»7. 
Oar  raJea  are  Hwtitft  with  fern  and  roee,  1A3. 
Oat  and  in  the  river  is  windinsr,  <JU. 
Oatbound,  yoar  bark  awaits  yoo.   Were  I  one, 

23K. 
Oat  fram  Jenmalem,  120. 
Orer  the  threshold  of  his  pleasant  hotiM,  137. 
Orer  the  wooded  northern  rid^e,  H2. 

Pardon  a  stranger  hand  that  8:iTes,  .%12. 
Pardon,  Lord,  the  lips  that  dare,  4.'W. 
PSero  Luca,  kiM»wn  of  all  the  town,  290. 
Pipes  of  the  misty  mooxiands,  AH. 
Poet  and  friend  of  poets,  if  thj  glaas,  467. 
Poor  and  inadequate  the  shadow-play,  409. 
Phiy  8:iTe  the  *'  AUantic,''  A15. 
"  Pat  ap  the  sword  I "    The  Toice  of  Christ 
onoemore,  382. 

Raie  these  long  blocks  of  briok  and  stone,  74. 
Red  as  the  banner  which  enshrouds,  4MH. 
Right  in  the  track  where  Sherman,  *H8. 
Rirermouth  Rocks  are  fair  to  see,  24A. 
Robert  Rawlin  I  —  Frosts  were  falling,  51. 

Sad  BCarflower  I  watched  by  winter  stars,  149. 
SMunt  Patrick,  slare  to  Milcho  of  the  herds, 

510. 
Sarah  Greenleaf ,  of  eighteen  years,  .'S09. 
Say,  whose  is  this  fair  picture,  which  the  light. 

Scarce  hiul  the  solemn  Sabbath-bell,  312. 

Seeress  «if  the  misty  Norland,  1H.'{. 

She  came  and  stooid  in  the  Old  Soath  Charch, 
121. 

She  sang  akme,  ere  womanhood  had  known, 
475. 

She  sin^s  by  her  wheel  at  that  low  cottage- 
door,  21 K^ 

She  was  a  fair  young  jnH.  yet  on  h«*r  brow,  491. 

^ould  you  jr«>  to  Ceiitn*  IiMrbor,  "il.'i. 

Silemt*  o'er  tM*a  and  enrtli,  4si;. 

Smoothing;  soft  tin*  ii(*Mtliu>^  heatl,  4<>4. 

S»  fMlIiMi !  H(»  liwt  !  tlie  liKlit  withdrawn,  1H6. 

Sini«*  die  tiM»  lat**  and  some  tiM)  lUMin.  1H7. 

So  n|>ake  KtviiaH :  ho.  in  wohIh  of  Hanie,  19H. 

So  stood  of  old  tli«  holy  Christ.  4'»4. 

S»  thin  is  all,      thi>  utiiioHt  riNU'h,  2T(i. 

Sound  now  tho  tnini|H>t  waniin^Iv,  .'ifj. 

Sound  ovtT  all  waton,  n*ach  out  ^mm  all  lands, 

Sparn  ni«».  dread  ansel  of  reproof,  441. 

S|M>ak  and  tell  un,  our  Xinienii,  looking  north- 

wanl  far  away,  ."»."». 
Spirit  of  the  fn»/**n  North,  4K7. 
Stan<I  Htil).  my  nouI.  in  the  nilent  dark,  4'Jfi. 
Statednian,  I  ihiuik  thei* !   and,  if  vet  dim«>nt, 

:i;r.». 

Still,  iw  of  old.  in  H«'avor*M  Val»*,  l'i»;. 
Still  ill  thy  HtHH-ts.  < )  r.iri<« !  doth  the  stAin,  .Ififn 
Still  linvrt'f  in  our  iKMinot  tiiii**.  4'»t. 
Still  NitM  th«'  M'h«M»l-hou«*  hy  the  r«»i»d,  44)7. 
Stranger  and  trav««lUT.  4.Vi. 
Stream  of  my  fatlifn  I  swei^tly  still,  141. 
Scrikf  home,  Ktroiig-hvarted  man  1      Down  to 
the  root,  17\K 


Sammer*s  last  san  nigh  anto  aettiai 
Sunlight  upon  Judaia's  hills,  4lx. 
Sweetest  of  all  chikllike  drvanM,  157. 


in. 


Take  oar  hands,  James  Roasell  Lowdl,  2I& 
Talk  not  of  sad  November,  wkMi  a  4aj,  lAs. 
Taoler,  the  preacher,  walked,  on*  antona  dsf . 

44. 
Thank  Qod  for  rest,  where  naoe  niidss<,  .'Mfii 
Thank  Qod  for  the  tokoD  I  ooa  lipkstiUfMS. 

275 
Thanks  for  thr  gift,  184. 
The  age  is  dull  and  mean.    Men  tif  pw  ^7. 
The  autumn-time  has  come,  44  Si. 
The  bearer  out  his  timber,  77. 
The  Benedictine  Eehard,  4.17. 
The  birds  against  the  April  wind,  .1|3w 
The  blast  from  Freedom's  Northern  HUk.  ^fm 

its  Southeni  way,  2M». 
The  Brownie  sits  in  the  Sootchnuui*s  wvam^  &. 
The  burly  driver  at  m^  side,  1H4. 
The  oannon^s  brazen  hps  are  cold,  «t70. 
The  circle  is  bruken,  <me  seat  is  fonaksn.  )0. 
The  cloudsj  which  rise  with  thunder,  slake,  431. 
The  cross,  if  rightly  borne,  shall  be.  192. 
The  day  is  ch«ing  dark  aaid  cold,  ;t>. 
The  day's  sharp  strife  is  ended  now,  .V2. 
The  dreadful  burden  of  oar  sins  we  f««l.  514. 
The   emcl^«   stoc^iing   from    yon    on 

peaks,  475. 
The  ekler  folks  shook  hands  at  ImI.  445. 
The  end  has  come,  as  oone  it  must,  'M. 
The  evil  days  have  come,  the  poor.  31 X 
The  fagots  blazed,  the  caUnM  s  smoke,  4«. 
The  firmament  breaks  up.     la  hLsrk 

3:i:i. 
The  tlags  of  war  like  storm-hmls  fly.  XB, 
The  fonrt<>en  centuries  fall  avmy.  4^V7. 
The  giMjdnum  wit  lM*Hide  his  d«Mir.  W 
Tlie  gn.*At  work  laid  upon  hb  twiwo 

Jiti. 
The  pilf  of  seven  and  fifty  yeani.  2.V. 
The  harp  at  Nature'*  advt<nt  struiur.  ■-"*»1. 
Tile  Khan  came  from  liikkliarm  town.  1^1. 
Tlie  land,  that,  from  the  rule  of  kings,  '2¥\. 
The  land  was  p^tle  with  famint*,  V*. 
'Hi^*  h»wlii'At  )>«>rii  of  all  the  land.  'J15. 
The  nierey.  ()  Eternal  One,  i»i\ 
The  OKMtn  has  K«*t :  whih*  yet  the  dawn,  J14. 
The  name  the  (lallic  exile  iMirv.  41'J. 
'Hie  new  world  honors  him  wh««a*  lufty 

47."i. 
The  <ild  Siuirv  sud,  as  he  stotid  by  his  gat*. 

IJiJ. 
The  Pagairs   niythn  through    marble  li|«  ar« 

NTNiken.  12^). 
The  PiTMian's  Howi'ry  gifts,  the  «hnne.  23\ 
Tlie   pilgrim   ami    stranger  who  thtMOgk    tW 

day.  4X'k 
The  pint's  wen'  dark  on  Rjimotk  hill.  T*ik 
The  ple;isant   inln  of   Kiigen  l«Miks   the   Bakir 

water  o'er.  l-l^. 
The  pn»phet  stiMMi,  4M. 
The  proudest  now  i*  hut  my  pe«*r.  .T74. 
The  Quaker  of  the  cdden  time,  .'iTil. 
The  Rahbi  IshmaeU  with  the  wcm  mi^  ^m_  \% 
The  Rabbi  Nathan  twiacurs  jsais  mmA  tsA.  41. 
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ire  streams  which  are  famous  in  his- 

•^'s  story,  485. 

ar  hemmed  with  leaning  trees,  159. 

>iii8  sang  in  the  orchara,  the  hods  into 

isoms  grew,  101. 

I  of  drums  uid  the  buglers  wailinf,  225. 

ne  old  baffling  questions  I  O  my  mend, 

de  for  me,  but  over  thee,  435. 

dows  grow  and  deepen  round  me,  463. 

dows  round  the  inland  sea,  144. 

pper  sailed  out  of  the  harbor  mouth, 

f'  is  ruddy  in  the  east,  361. 

1  itself  its  awful  witness  is,  461. 

ith-land  boasts  its  teeming  cane,  371. 

rm  and  peril  overpast,  350. 

rm-wina  is  howling,  482. 

»tle  power  in  perfume  found,  166. 

amer  warmth  has  left  the  sky,  161. 

dight  i^litters  keen  and  bright.  142. 

IS  of  eighteen  centuries  have  snone,  352. 

I  that  brief  December  day,  31X). 

)et  spring  day  is  glad  with  music,  205. 

>rd  was  sheathed:  in  ApriPs  sun,  467. 

11,  sallow   guardsmen  their  horsetails 

e  ^read,  379. 

t-lights  glimmer  on  the  land,  337. 

eaos  our  hands  in  blindness  spin,  455. 

le  of  gifts  has  come  again,  159. 

sing  spray  of  Cocheco's  fall,  131. 

\e  of  Faith  its  bare,  dry  boughs  must 

i,464. 

ve  is  breaking  on  the  shore,  281. 

iding  way  the  serpent  takes,  92. 

krs  are  but  half  a  score,  384. 

irs  are  many  since  his  hand,  195. 

surs  are  many  since,  in  youtn  and  hope, 

ITS  that  since  we  met  have  flown,  515. 

sar  Thee  not,  O  God !  nor  see,  ^. 

ft  their  home  of  summer  ease,  162. 

.t  in  silent  watchfidness,  14. 

ill  me,  Lucy,  thou  art  dead,  174. 

re  all  the  gifts,  O  God,  235. 

s  a  grief,  the  depth  of  which  another, 

■ 

y,  two  hundred  years  ago,  219. 

Mrellest  not,  O  Lord  of  all,  23S<. 

.  flowers  have  perished  at  the  touch,  164. 

Ast  fallen  in  thine  armor,  170. 

nrelcome  from  the  Land  of  Flowers,  237. 

wrelcorae  to  thy  sisters  of  the  East,  301. 

h  heat  and  cold,  and  shower  and  sun, 

• 

h  the  long  hall  the  shuttered  windows 

d,  323. 

h  the  streets  of  Marblehead.  236. 

h  Thv  clear  spaces.  Lord,  ot  old,  431. 

■or,  Fremont,  simply  was  to  act,  335. 

er,  Moses  I    All  is  lost,  298. 

d  that  in  the  Holy  Land,  391. 

e  noon  of  the  spring-time,  yet  never  a 

1.  145. 

the  plant  by  Williams  set,  229. 

ji  friendship,  true  and  tried,  283. 

il  before  some  saintly  ihrine,  165. 


To  the  Qod  of  all  sure  mercies  let  my  blessing 

rise  to-day,  18. 
^*  To  the  wincb  give  our  banner !  12. 
To  weary  hearts,  to  mourning  homes,  425. 
Traveller  1  on  thy  journey  toiling,  7. 
Tritemius  of  Hen>ipolis,  one  day,  54. 
*Twas  night.     The  tranquil  moonlight  smile, 

263. 
Twenty  years  have  taken  flight,  525. 
Type  of  two  mighty  continents!  —combining, 

189. 

Under  the  great  hill  sloping  bare,  124. 

Under  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  the  light,  515. 

Unfathomed  deep,  unfettered  waste,  48f>. 

Unnoted  as  the  setting  of  a  star,  217. 

Up  and  down  the  vill^^e  streets,  67. 

Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  com,  342. 

Up  from  the  sea  the  wild  north  wind  is  blow- 
ing, 476. 

Up,  laggards  of  Freedom !  —  our  free  flag  is 
cast,  322. 

Up  the  hiUside,  down  the  glen,  291. 

Up  the  streets  of  Aberdeen,  liS, 

Voice  of  a  people  suffering  lon^,  349. 

Voice  of  the  Holy  iSpirit,  making  known,  460. 

Wake,  sisters,  wake  I  the  day-star  shines,  4r>6. 
Wave  of  an  awful  torrent,  thronging  down, 

506. 
Weary  of  iangling  noises  never  stilled,  464. 
We  cross  the  pnurie  as  of  old,  317. 
We  give  thy  natal  da^  to  hope,  383. 
We  had  been  wandering  for  many  days,  23. 
We  have  opened  the  door,  122. 
Welcome  home  again,  brave  seaman  I  with  thy 

thoughtful  brow  and  fp^y^  29(j. 
We  live  by  Faith ;  but  Faith  is  not  the  slave, 

461. 
Well  speed  thy  mismon,  bold  Iconoclast,  369. 
Well  thought  1    who  would  not  rather  hear, 

198. 
We  praise  not  now  the  poet*s  art,  203. 
We  sat  together,  last  Alay-day,  and  talked, 

213. 
We  saw  the  slow  tides  go  and  come,  160. 
We  see  not,  know  not ;  all  our  way,  333. 
We  wait  beneath  the  furnace-blast,  334. 
What  flecks  the  outer  gray  beyond,  257. 
What  shall  I  say,  dear  friends,  to  whom  I  owe, 

516. 
What  shall  I  wish  him  ?    Strength  and  health, 

516. 
What  though  around  thee  blazes,  292. 
When  first  1  saw  our  banner  wave,  338. 
When  Freedom,  on  her  natal  dajr,  275. 
When  on  my  day  of  life  the  night  is  falling, 

463. 
When  the  breath  divine  is  flowing,  421. 
When  the  reaper^s  task  was  ended,  and  the 

summer  wearing  late,  60. 
Where  are  we  going  ?  where  are  we  going,  301. 
Where  ceaseless  Spring  her  garland   twines, 

231. 
Where,  orer  heathen  doom -rings  and  gray 

stones  oi  the  Hozg,  112. 
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WKere  the  Rreat  Lake's  taiuiT  smiles,  tM7. 
Where  Time  the  measare  of  his  hours,  41H. 
VHiite  oloads,  whose  shadows  haont  the  deep, 

147. 
Who  gires  and  hides  the  8:iTi]ig  hand,  456. 
Who,  looking  backward  from  his  manhood's 

prime.  4.'ti). 
Who  stands  on  that  cliff,  like  a  figure  of  stone, 

495. 
"  Why  urge  the  bog,  nneqoal  fight,  376. 
Wildly  roand  our  woodland  ooarters,  360. 
With  a  cold  and  wmtry  noon-light,  295. 
With  a  glory  of  winter  sunshine,  215. 


With  elearer  light,  Cvos  of  the  Sovtk  sUm 

forth,  381. 
With  fifty  years  between  yon  aad  yo«r  wvO 
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Yean  since  (but  names  to  me  befcmu  3iB. 
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Yes,  nile  the  marbleo'er  him  I    It  is  weU.  I7X 
Yon  nnng  Toor  tannt  acmes  the  ware,  336. 
Yoo  soanely  need  my  tardy  thanks,  390. 
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